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A WORD ABOUT THE REVISED EDITION 

Scores of new and revised sample letters form the heart of this Revised 
Edition of L. £. Frailey's standard work in the business letter writing 
held. Many of the illustrative letters appearing in the previous edition 
have been revised or replaced by new letters, while others have stood 
the test of time and remain effective models. 

Among the companies cooperating in the presentation of this edition 
are such leaders in business and industry as Bankers Life Company, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Plaza Hotel in New York City, Revlon, 
Inc., Armco Steel Corporation, Minute Maid Company, and Continental 
Can Company, Inc. These and other important contributions represent 
successful and profitable letterwriting in action. 

New illustrations showing current styles in letterhead design, and a 
Company Better Letter Program based largely on the program of New 
York Life Insurance Company are other added features. The prime 
purpose of this revised edition has been to broaden the applications to 
types of letters, situations, and industries that did not exist when the 
first edition was published in 1948, and to retain to the fullest extent 
the direct and simple approach of the author with its emphasis on short 
words and brief sentences that has been so phenomenally useful in 
creating business-getting letters for large and small businesses in every 
type of industry. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Let’s talk five minutes about this HandbookI 

Twenty-five years ago, 1 was just as much interested in letters, and 
what they could be made to do for business, as I am now. Even then I 
dreamed of one complete book which would give any executive and his 
secretary a simple, easy-to-read explanation of common-sense principles, 
and all the reference data needed to settle any questionable point with 
respect to letter mechanics. 

The book I pictured would be concise and practical, but long enough 
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Author's Preface to the First Edition 


to rover every kind of business correspondence; it would be helpful to 
sales managers, credit men, personnel directors, chief executives, secre- 
tarial workers, and all the clerks who had to “talk on paper" or “take a 
letter." I wanted very much to write it then, but I realized that first 
must come years of experience and study, of actual testing for results . . . 
the accumulation of a great mass of case material. To be of any real 
value, the writing of such a book would take a long, long time. 

Like Topsy, the book just had to grow. 

Nevertheless, knowing that someday I meant to do the job, I began 
away back then to keep my eyes o(>en for anything that might help to 
make the various sections of this Handbook interesting and valuable. 
Fortunately, all through these years it has been my privilege to know 
many business executives, to work with many companies, and to gain 
a down-to-earth view of letter uses and problems. You see, I was exposed 
in a very practical way to the things that had to be known if my book 
were to become a reality. 

Often, it has seemed that Providence was bringing me in contact with 
the people who could— and did— supply the practical, tested material 
which you will find on these pages. From business men and women who 
had to endure my lectures, from those enrolled in the Business Letter 
Clinics conducted in many cities, from workers in the companies where 
I reviewed correspondence, from subscribers to the Dartnell Letter 
Service, from students in my classes at Northwestern University, from 
the letter-experts with whom I became pleasantly acquainted . . . from 
all these and many other sources, a flood of letter-contributions came my 
way. Thus, “Topsy” had many friends— she gained weight steadily. 

The above explains why I do not regard myself as the sole author 
ot this Handbook of Business Letters. On the contrary, thousands of 
generoi’s business* friends have helped to make it possible and to them 
you and I owe a little bow of appreciation. They have helped to present 
you with information and suggestions based on practice, not theory. The 
things talked about are not what I think or assume about business letters; 
they represent the actual experience of many others like «yourself who 
are constantly trying to make their letters do the best possible job. 

The recorded results of experience . . . this I believe to be th^ only 
safe guide for one who dares to write a business book. Hence, I 'Irould 
not presume to talk to you about sales unless I myself had been f, sales- 
man; or about sales letters unless I myself had written successful sales 
letter’ll 1 ivould not presume to talk about credit problems unless I myself 
had wet my feet in trying to solve them. What right would 1 have to 
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tell you, the head of a company, how to conduct a Better Letter Program 
unless 1 had practiced what I preached? 

Yes, this is a practical book. There is nothing in it which will not 
hold water. For a quarter of a century 1 have been finding out why 
some letters pull and others flop. If that sounds like blowing my own 
horn, it is not so intended. It is simply that I have discovered many 
FACTS that you need to know about business letters, and you’ll find 
them all in this volume. 

The majority of the letters, the bulletins and opinions were sent to me 
with permission to use them as I pleased. For others, permission was 
secured during the book's preparation. There are a few cases, however, 
where it has not been possible to identify the writer of the letter, or the 
company from which it originated. This is regrettable, but I did not 
believe that any business person would want a letter omitted which 
might help others to improve their dictation. Certainly, I have tried 
hard to render unto Caesar what is Caesar’s due, and I ask the indul- 
gence of anyone who has been inadvertently overlooked. 


L. £. Frailey 
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SECTION 1 

HOW LETTERS 
SERVE BUSINESS 


1. Why Letters Must Be Used 

To take the place of penonal contacts. Why should anyone complain 
about the letters he is forced to write in business? Tliese fast-moving mes- 
sengen who wear the five-cent armband do a job which no individual could 
do for himself. You pay what it takes to get them into the mailbox, and 
that is all. They get no salary, and turn in no expense account 

If you are a credit manager, by using letters you can talk to a hundred, 
or a thousand, customen who owe your company money— on the same day, 
and without leaving your desk. If you are a sales manager, you can dictate 
one interesting form letter that will tell all your distributon about a new 
product — ^just the same as if you appeared personally on the same day in 
their stores. Letters conserve your time, and multiply your efforts, by taking 
the place of personal contacts. Letters are a great boon to business. They 
help to get things done. 

More necessary as business esqpands. The bigger the company, and 
the wider the area which it serves, the greater is the need for letters. The 
man who operates a neighborhood shoe-store may be able to handle almost 
everything personally, although he could use sales letten to develop, new 
customers. But the owner of a large chain of shoe-stores, operating in 
various cities and states, could hardly get along without some device to 
substitute for personal contacts. Oh, he might depend entirely on telegrams 
and telephone calls, which have their place in the sun, but he couldn’t long 
compete with others on such a wasteful basis. Yes, we must admit that 
letters, more than any other part* of business, help to make possible growth 
and expansion. Letters conquer space. Letters make one minute do the 
work of many. Letters deserve more respect than they have had in business. 

Not like the early days. There was a time, of course, and not too far 
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back, when letters were not so necessary or important. Remember how 
Abe Lincoln, the postmastet, carried what letters he received in his hatband? 
That was the story we were told in grade-school. There is no reason to 
doubt it. But those were the days of the small stores— rthe cobbler, the grocer, 
the tailor, doing business only in their own restricted areas — each serving a 
limited number of people who could come in or send someone else for what 
they wanted. 

Getting a letter in those days was an exciting event. It didn’t matter 
particularly how the letter was written. It was passed around, and always 
got attention. The only rule that seemed to prevail for letter-writing in those 
days was that it should be written in the dryest possible manner, and in a 
language so stiff and formal that the true personality of the writer was 
completely hidden. Unfortunately, that rule was never abolished, and even 
now there are some who foolishly cling to it. 

The awareness of change — the appreciation of up-to-date ways of 
doing business — are most important to anyone who aspires to become a 
successful letter-writer. We gain nothing by imitating the past. Like living 
customs and working conditions, the standards for a business letter have 
changed for the better. Why should any businessman who drives a modem 
automobile, tunes in to a television program originating in Europe, or takes 
a jet from New York to Paris, use the same style for writing a letter as did 
his great-grandfather? 

These are modern times! Many letters to write! Much to learn about 
HOW to write them! 

2* The Major Uses of Letters 

To handle routine matters. A large part of the correspondence which 
passes back and forth in business is routine in nature. Letters of thb type 
are usually short, and nobody expects them to be especially interesting or 
persuasive. In other words, routine letters don’t try to influence human 
behavior, as would one to a salesman whose orders have fallen off, or as 
would another to a customer who has neglected too long the payment of 
a bill. There is no problem involv'ed in the dictating of a routine letter, and 
for that reason the job is comparatively easy. For example, it requires no 
special skill to confirm an order. That is a routine matter which can i>e 
handled courteously in a few words. But if you must decline the order, a^id 
the customer is likely to be angry about it, then the letter situation is a 
problem far above routine level, and great skill is required to write the 
letter which will say ‘no” and still retain the goodwill of the customer. 
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The very simplicity of the job of dashing out a batch of routine letters 
also tends to set up a trap into which the writer may easily fall. The letters 
are sometimes too curt — too cold. They become contacts without a smile. 
They could help to win or hold goodwill, but they don^t. 

This tendency to serve the meat without the seasoning can represent 
a great loss to the company where it prevails. Since every friendly contact 
helps to maintain the right relationship between the company and the 
public it must serve to stay in business, why should any chance, no matter 
how small, to add fuel to the fire be disregarded? The letter-writer most 
valuable to his company is the person who makes every letter, routine or 
otherwise, a friendly, human message seasoned with a genuine will to serve. 
No letter can be considered so unimportant as to justify an indifferent job. 

To sell products and services. If any one type of letter were to be 
selected as most valuable in business, the sales letter probably would get 
the nod. Certainly, with the possible exception m some adjustment letters, 
it is the most difficult to write. As the name obviously implies, the object 
of the sales letter is to sell. If, for example, the letter is mailed to one 
thousand customers or prospects, its merit can be measured by the per- 
centage of favorable replies. 

Too many sales managers and executives still seem unaware of the 
fact that certain specific principles must be applied in the construction of 
a good sales letter, and thait the percentage of ‘^pull” will invariably depend 
on the writer’s understanding of those principles, plus his ability to put them 
to work. The successful sales letter b neither the result of genius nor an act 
of Providence. There are skills to master, as will be explained later in this 
Handbook. 

Since sates tetters are used to develop orders, and thus fiave direct 
relation to profit, it must be the obligation of the sales manager, and even 
of the president, to make sure they are prepared in the way most likely to be 
effective. Ajiy ignorance with respect to sales letter construction — any haste 
or carelessness in doing the job — ^will mean orders lost that might have been 
gained, and thus, a direct waste of possible profit dollars. 

There are, of course, as shown in Section 7 and 8, numerous kinds 
of sales tetters — from those that come out at the end and ask for the order, 
to the more subtle ones that break the ice for future business. In every case, 
you are writing to a human being, seeking to impel a certain reaction, 
whether it be to sign and return the enclosed' order-blank, or merely to make 
him say, “I like the way this fellow writes to me — ^he must work for a good 
company.” 

Although the number of sales letters mailed every year is truly enor- 
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mous, a great many more could still be used to increase business. The smaller 
merchants, and some of the larger ones, too, fisually neglect this opportunity 
to keep people informed about the mechandise they have in stock. Except 
for the rare announcement of a bargain-sale, or of some special event such 
as moving to new quarters, you seldom get letters from the retailers serving 
your neighborhood. And yet, if used intelligently, sales letters will increase 
business for the average local merchant. This has been proved in many 
localities. 

To e.stablish credit and collect money. Vei-y few companies keep 
collectors in the field, and it is not generally considered wise to place any 
collection burden on the shoulders of salesmen. Hence, a very large per- 
centage of credit and collection problems are solved by the use of letters. 
On rare occasions, when a large amount of money is involved, the credit 
manager or an as.sociate may seek a personal interview, but the great bulk 
of the work necessary to establish credit ratings, to refuse special terms or 
privileges, and to collect slow accounts, is handled by correspondence. 

Here again, a handicap exists for many credit men because they dis- 
regard tested principles which would make their, letters more effective. The 
best credit men are both goodwill builders and money collectors. They work 
with the sales department and often find the way to place a sales “twist” in 
a letter about some credit situation. They are students of psychology, and 
expert letter-craftsmen. From the letter-courses sponsored by their National 
Association, credit men in various cities have gained a fair concept of the 
principles of letter carpentry, and we are seeing less and less of old time 
collection methods where the credit man started by calling the wayward 
customer a dead beat, and then “worked up” to the j)oint where he 
threatened the delinquent with legal action. 

In the section of the Handbook devoted to credit and collections, you 
will find many fine letters to prove that credit men in general are holding 
their own in comparison with those in other fields of business; but there are 
still too many money-collectors who believe, as in days of old, that a collec- 
tion letter which sizzles with abuse is better than one which reasons man- 
to-man with the customer. 

To adjust complaints and misunderstandings. Even in the best- 
managed company, where the customer relations policy is “fairplay and good 
manners,” it is impossible to avoid an occasional tangle in the threads af 
business. No matter where the fault may rest, the company with long-pull 
vision will do everything possible to satisfy the customer. If the adjushnent 
cannot be in the nature of a “yes,” at least the effort is made to save face 
for the customer by making the “no” as gentle; and painless as the adjust- 
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ment manager can devise. The art of being able to smooth the ruffled 
feathers of a customer, of changing a frown to a smile, is one that seems 
better adapted to letters than to personal contacts. This, to be sure, is only 
a general statement, because there are exceptional cases where no letter 
could do the job. 

The advantage of the letter adjustment over the personal one is that 
the writer can very carefully state his case from start to finish without the 
danger of an interruption which may take the argument off on a tangent, 
result in heated words back and forth, and conclude with the customer even 
more disturbed than before. The letter affords a better chance to place all 
the cards face-up on the table, and if the facts are stated in a friendly-game 
fashion, it is often surprising how neatly and completely the meeting of two 
minds can be reached. This job is not done so easily in a personal conversa- 
tion. 

Thus, we sec that adjustments by letter not only save a lot of time, 
but also tend to eliminate the bickering which so often ends in the losing 
of the customer’s gcxidwill. The aim, of course, is to assign the responsibility 
of handling complaints to a man of good judgment who has the knack of 
writing friendly letters. Irrespective of whether he gives all, gives a part, or 
gives not at all, his letter still carries a tone of consideration for the 
custornci’s point of view, and a sincere appreciation of his business. 

To win and hold goodwill. Naturally, it might be asked, ‘'Why 
mention only goodwill letters ’as apart from ail the other types? Isn’t that 
onc of the objectives in any business letter?” Quite true. Just as in one 
sense every employee of a C9mpan)iis a member of the sales department, so, 
in the same way, every letter should be a messenger of goodwill. But there 
are also those letters in business which are written for no other purpose than 
to make the customer feel he is important to the company, to show that a 
human relationship exists just as one man may be the friend of another. 
Such a letter is nothing more than the waving of a hand to someone across 
the street, and a “Hello there! How are you doing? We are interested in 
you and your business.” 

You could call these goodwill builders “unnecessary letters,” and that’s 
what they are if you think of business as a cold and formal thing in which 
there is no place or time for those little courtesies which help to make it 
warm and personal. Many executives hold a different opinion, however. 
They realize that competition is keen and that companies other than their 
own are often shooting for their customers. They think the time and effort 
well spent in sowing seeds of goodwill which may help to keep old customers 
in the fold and may round up some new ones. 
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In Section 10 of this Handbook, you will find many of these “un- 
necessary” goodwill letters — messages of appreciation, of congratulation, of 
condolence — and you may judge for yourself how you would react to them. 
Certainly, if written at all, they must originate in a friendly company where 
the spirit of service is strong and genuine. 

Whether or not you believe these goodwill letters are worthwhile, the 
fact remains that many of our leading companies use them to continue 
building their businesses. Investigate the sales progress of any company 
committed to a letter-program for building customer goodwill, and you will 
surely find it a step in front of its competitors. 

3. Letters as Part of Public Relations 

Not as pigs are pigs. Perhaps because adept correspondence is one of 
the newer skills developed for use in business, there are still many executives, 
and others of the rank and file, who think a letter is a letter as a pig is a 
pig. Businessmen who realize that the preparation of a good sales letter is 
just as exacting as the preparation of a good sales talk are forced to endure 
a period of transition, during which the importance of letters, and the need 
of trained writers, must overcome the idea held by many other executives 
that their own letters are good because they have been writing them for 
years. 

This condition is both confusing and lamentable. You see companies 
willing to spend large sums of money on intensive training programs for 
salesmen, but reluctant to spend a dime to improve letters. Yet the same 
customei's and prospects, day in and day out, are contacted by both salesmen 
and letter- writers, and often with the same objectives. This, of course, is 
both costly and destructive to business. Often the good accomplished by the 
highly trained salesman is nullified by a letter-writer who has had no training 
at all. The salesman works hard to get a new customer for the company. 
A correspondent comes along with* a tactless letter, and the customer is lost. 
Examples like these are countless, and they all result from the idea that 
a personal contact is different from one made by letter. That’s all nonsense; 
words written are just as important as words spoken. 

A letter is not a letter as a pig is a pig. Letter-writing, unless it is of the 
lowest routine variety, is a psychological process. It involves the mastiry 
of principles which are known and tested. When those principles are appl ied, 
success follows. The trained letter-writer is an asset to his company. The 
man who scorns the training, and thinks he knows it all without investigation 
of the facts, is just as much a liability. 
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One man talking to another. Aside from the principles that must be 
understood is the fact that a letter — a. good letter — reflects the personality 
of the writer, which (needless to say) should be pleasing to the reader. In a 
good letter, one man talks to another. The reader must be made to forget 
that he is reading a letter. Instead, the writer has traveled on a piece of 
paper to talk to him — in exactly the same way that he would if he had 
appeared in person. 

A letter is a personal contact. Never forget that. Why should it be 
anything else? There’s a customer in California whose account is lagging. 
You can’t go that far to talk about it, but you can call your secretary, or 
use your dictating machine, and ask him in a friendly way for a check. 
You can put the same smile in the words on paper that you would put in 
your voice if the customer were there in the same room with you. 

There are many angles to the construction of various types of business 
letters, and it takes time and practice to master them. If your own letters 
have been dry and commonplace, you can add new life and vitality to the 
next batch by just trying to talk to the folks who are going to read what 
you have to say. Make them see your personality between the lines. 

Your readers are human beings. After all, these folks — your readers — 
are not just names. They are people. They walk, talk, sleep, eat, gossip, 
worship, love, hate — just as you do. 

Business consists of a multitude of human contacts — the clashing of 
opinions, the unity of desires — and making the sum total pleasant is the 
object of what we call “Public Relations.” If the nature of these contacts 
determines the degree of goodwill earned and held by your company, then 
how can letters be ignored? Letters are part of public relations, and that 
means human relations. Two hurilan beings with their heads together — you 
and your reader — that’s all a letter is. At least, all it should be. 

“The most effective letters,” says a bulletin issued by the Household 
Finance Corporation, “are frank statements — messages from real people to 
other real people. They should be easy to read and easy to understand. They 
must be friendly and courteous. The often -stressed point that business letters 
should develop goodwill is not ‘bunkum’ but a principle of vital significance. 
Every letter involves a problem, and every problem has at least two sides : 
the customer’s point of view, and that of the writer. It sometimes seems 
that these are opposed to each other, yet they usually are in harmony, 
because good business transactions are mutually profitable to the parties 
involved.” 

What L. A. Downs thought of goodwill. The idea that every contact 
in business tends to help or hurt in the molding of public relations was ably 
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expressed in a letter written by the late L. A. Downs, then pirsident liu 
Illinois Central Railroad. He said: 

Cultivation of goodwill is not a departmental activity, hut thr* 
work of the entire organization. Friends are made, or ran he 
alienated, by the operator who answers the telephone, the person 
who writes a letter, the clerk who sells a ticket or accepts a ship- 
ment: or, even through what is done or left undone by some 
member of tfie organization who does not come in direct contact 
with the public. Every member of our company is a public rela- 
tions norktr, and our reputation depends upon the skill with 
whicli each one does his part of the common task. 

Sjjcaking more directly of letters, Mr. Charles Kell, then personnel 
director of the Ciencral American Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, said 
in one of his training bulletins: “Business letters, like water, have a tend- 
ency to seek the lowest lev’cl unless there is a system of pump pressure to 
direct the flow. It is foolish and wasteful for any organization to build at 
great expense a higli type sales organization, and be indifferent to the coun- 
teraction resulting from letters that fail to follow through.” 

Routine letter that sold Illinois Central. There is no reason why a 
routine letter, if written by someone properly motivated toward the com- 
])any, cannot u'll as well as tell. In the author’s collection of good letters 
IS one which aplK illustrates this fact It came from the secretary of Mr. 
Downs, and handled n situation which ('very secretary encounters frequently. 

Dear Mr. Frailey: 

It will remind you that Illinois Central service extends far be- 
vond our own rails ^^llen I tell you that Mr. Dowms is calling on 
some of our shipj}ers this w'eek in California. As soon as he 
returns, 1 will show him \our letter — and, of course, he will be 
ghid to reply. 

Tlie situation was simple. .Ml the secretary had to do was to explain 
why there would be a delay in the answer to my letter. Mr. Downs w'as out 
ol town. And that is exactly w^hat the average secretary will tell you under 
the same circumstances. But this one was above average She saw^ in this 
routine letter a chance to be a salesman for Illinois Central. 

A letter about Movement 26402627X. In contrast with the above 
example of sales co-operation, consider the story of a friend who inheiited 
an old-style watch. It had been his great-grandfather's, and, of course; was 
big and amusing to sec in these days of thin and elegant watches. But my 
friend soon discovered that this ancient time-piece faithfully kept on the job. 
So he said: “This is a remarkable watch. It may look old-fashioned, but 
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the old boy still keeps perfect time. 1 am going to write to the company that 
made this watch, and give them the number. Maybe they can tell me how 
old it really is. Besides, they will be glad to know that one of their watches 
is still doing a good job.” 

There was a routine situation to excite anybody with an ounce of sales 
blood. The clerk who answered that letter had a lot more to work with than 
did the secretary whose boss was out of town. He had the chance to say, 
"Thanks for telling us about your old watch. It is still good for many years 
of perfect service. You see, that’s the way our watches always have been 
made — to last throughout the years, and never cause any trouble.” 

But, my friend's letter fell into the hands of a — well, judge for yourself. 
He had all the chance in the world to sell as well as tell. But here is what he 
wrote : 

In response to your kind inquiry regarding Movement 
2640262 7X, we wish to advise that our records show date of 
manufacture was July, 1886. We note your appreciation of our 
product, and trust this information will be of some interest to 
you. 

What a travesty on public relations, that such a letter could have been 
written! Not only was the language full of "whiskers” (see Section 2 of 
this Handbook) but the writer evidently didn’t realize that his company sold 
watches. My friend had inherited a "Movement” — not a watch; and then 
it became a "product,” What about your wrist-movement? Does it keep 
good time? 

The greatest fault of the letter, however, appears at the end — "and 
trust this information will be of some interest to you.'* Of interest to him? 
Why not of interest to the company? 

Have we been too severe in our judgment of the clerk who wrote this 
routine letter? Well, perhaps so. Every day in business, thousands of other 
clerks are writing routine letters with no better realization of how they could 
create friendly contacts — winning goodwill for the companies where they 
originate, and helping to sell their services. Yes, the fault rests more with the 
company than with the individual. We cannot expect the employees on these 
lower, routine jobs to make the most of letter opportunities unless they are 
taught and motivated. Perhaps Mr. Downs had talked to his secretary about 
the importance of the letters that she wrote ; perhaps, from his own dynamic 
personality, she had absorbed some of his sales enthusiasm. Perhaps nobody 
at the watch company had ever pointed the right letter-way to the clerk who 
wrote so dully about "Movement 26402627X.” After all, it is the responsi- 
bility of leadership to lead. Somebody must make the letter-writers in 
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American business see the importance of what they are doing. Somebody 
must train — motivate — them. 

Yes, letter contacts are part of the Public Relations Program. But this 
fact has little meaning until those who write the letters arc conscious of it. 

4. Letters Need Executive Attention 

Progress begins at the top. Almost without exception it is true that 
the best letters are being written, consistently, and throughout all depart- 
ments, in those companies where a major executive takes an active interest 
in the program. Preferably, this major executive should be the president. 

Since the president is usually the most respected individual in the 
company, his word has great weight. When the employees know he has 
“gone all out” for a project, they are influenced to follow his example and 
to accept his suggestions without grumbling. Obviously, then, the first and 
most important step in the initiation of a better-letter program is a message 
from the president in which he gives his wholehearted approval. This mes- 
sage has more teeth if the president makes it plain that he expects complete 
co-operation — even from the top ranking executives, who may themselves 
need letter-instruction just as much or more than the other employees. It is 
an unhappy condition when the majority of the letter writers in a company 
are trying hard to write in the easy, natural, modern style, and letters of 
1776 vintage continue to roll out of the executive offices. 

This need of executive co-operation is so urgent that no competent 
letter consultant will accept an assignment to establish a better-letter 
program until he is assured that all those who write letters in the company, 
from top to bottom, are ready to do their part. 

The check of carbon copies. It is hardly possible that any executive 
can be absolutely sure what kind of a letter-job is being done in his company 
unless he takes an occasional inventory. This can best be done by asking 
that an extra carbon copy be made of each letter written on a certain day 
or during a longer period. An examination of these carbon copies will 
quickly reveal the weaknesses and strong points of the various letter-writejj^. 
In smaller companies w here the number of dictators is not too numerous, 
this check-up can well be made by the president. In larger companies, it 
can be delegated to a vice-president, the personnel director, the itffice 
manager, or to some other high-ranking official. Needless to say, one recaisite 
for the person chosen to take the inventory is that he must already be 
thoroughly trained in the principles of good letter construction. Otherwise, 
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you would face the unhappy condition of the kettle calling the pot black — 
and the pot could not be expected to co*operate. 

How the program can be carried out after the initial check of carbon 
copies is discussed in Section 6, but obviously the better informed the chief 
executive is at the start with respect to what needs to be done, the better 
equipped he is to ask co-operation from those who look to him for their 
bread and butter. 

To secure maximum return per dollar cost. A very substantial reason 
for executive interest in the quality of the letters mailed from his organiza- 
tion is that they represent a major cost in the operation of the business. 
Because the average person tends to think of a letter in terms of a five-cent 
postage stamp, a piece of paper, and an envelope, there often exists an 
astonishing indifference to the total yearly cost of sending out the necessary 
letters. As a result, many an executive has no control over this expense, 
although he may be extremely cautious in approving other expenditures not 
nearly as large. 

As in the operation of any other phase of the business, the chief execu- 
tive has the right to insist that the cost of company letters be no higher than 
is necessary to secure the desired results. He cannot be sure of that when the 
total has not been determined, and little or no curiosity has been shown 
about it by those who budget annual expense. 

Thus, a strange situation exists in many a company. The cost of the 
personal calls made by salesmen is measured down to a split penny, and 
every effort is made to hold it down. Dependent upon the type of busi- 
ness and the nature of the product, this cost per personal contact may 
run from one dollar up to many dollais. Furthermore, the sum varies for 
each individual according to his ability, persistence, and the territory where 
he wo^ks. Yes, a lot of time is spent checking these items — but in how many 
companies is the cost known for letter-calls? It is usually considered a part 
of the overhead, and hardly an item worth worrying about. The executive 
who feels that way is indeed headed for the surprise of his life — if and when 
he finally gets the facts. Letters cost money — plenty of money — more than 
you might think. 

What is the average cost of a business letter? Fortunately, a number 
of intelligent surveys have been made to answer this question, and although 
the answer varies according to prevailing labor and material costs, it still 
remains an interesting, and perhaps surprising figure. Considering the 
dictator’s time, stenographic cost, nonproductive labor, fixed charges, ma- 
terials, mailing cost and filing cost, the average cost for a letter is Approxi- 
mately $2.00. 
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How savings can be made. By initiating an intelligent cost-cutting 
campaign^ about 50 cents can be saved on each letter. How can this be 
done? 

• by inaugurating a campaign to make letters shorter; equipping 
executives with dictating machines and form paragraph indexes. 

• by centralizing the stenographic and typing departments; using 
photocopying and transcription machines; installing electric typewriters, 
efficiency desks and chairs; instituting a bonus (incentive) plan. 

• by utilizing efficient equipment to reduce the number of employees 
needed, with matching reduction in nonproductive time. 

• by savings in floor space through centralization of correspondence 
departments; labor-saving devices cut employees’ needs for compensation 
insurance. 

• by using better quality paper, with smaller sizes where possible ; gang 
printing of inter-office letterheads, with other forms done on office printing 
equipment. 

• by use of modem sealing and stamping machines, not only to save 
labor but also to reduce losses due to pilfering of stamps. 

• by centralizing all files and filing operations ; modernizing filing equip- 
ment and methods. 

“When Frailcy wore diapers.’* Assuming that everything possible has 
been done to hold down letter costs, there still remains the major saving 
achieved when letters are made to do a better job. This brings us back again 
to the stem necessity of making sure that every letter-writer understands and 
applies the known principles of good letter construction. Hence, the com- 
pany must maintain a program through which these principles are taught, 
and follow a system of control that will offset the tendency of letter- writers 
to slip back into old habits or to become careless and indifferent when little 
or no attention is given to their handiwork. Lighting the fire which motivates 
letter- writers to do a better job is a sure step forward, but throughout the 
year someone must keep the fire burning. 

^As in the accomplishment of any other objective in business, a program 
for better letters will succeed in proportion to how completely it gains, in 
practice and spirit, the co-operation of all who write letters. A few old-timers, 
with minds closed to the possibility that their own letters might be improved, 
and outspoken in their criticism of the company program, may prove to be 
a serious obstruction to progress. 

Your author well remembers Mr. B., a sales manager in a large c^^pany 
where a concerted effort was being made to improve correspondence. Mr. 
B. wrote letters that were long, windy, and tiresome. Because of his lengthy 
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service and high position, however, nobody felt qualified to step on his toes, 
or to suggest that he, too, might benefit by taking advantage of the com- 
pany’s better-letter program. Finally, the problem of Mr. B. was dumped 
in the lap of the president. The latter waited until he had a particularly 
bad example of Mr. B.’s letter-writing — a verbose sales letter which had 
failed to produce any business — then the following conversation took place: 

President: Mr. B., why don’t you talk to Frailcy about your 
next sales letter? 

Mr. B. : Who, me? 

President: Yes, why not? He has helped some of the other sales 
managers with their letters. Two heads arc some- 
times better than one, you know. 

Mr. B.: Huh, that’s ridiculous. Why I was writing letters 
when Frailey wore diapers. 

It makes no difference how long a man has been writing business 
letters. The point is, does he know how to put punch and pull in them? 
There are principles to master. This Handbook seeks to explain and illustrate 
what they are — and how you can use them. 

There are many firms who have tackled the problem with persistence 
and have achieved gratifying results. Among those that can be mentioned 
are Montgomery Ward, the Gates Rubber Company, Jewel Tea Company, 
Monarch Life Insurance Company, the Household Finance Corporation, 
and numerous others of equal rank. There is no question but that in those 
organizations where the value of better letters has been recognized, and 
where an honest attempt has been made to motivate and train those who 
write them, the gain has far exceeded any imagined loss in time and cost. 

The tragic toll of indifference. When we turn to those companies that 
continue to permit their letter-writers to shift for themselves, the picture is 
both dismal and discouraging. We know the cost of writing letters in busi- 
ness. We wonder how executives can continue to be indifferent to sales letters 
that do not sell, collection letters that do not collect, and adjustment letters 
that do not adjust. The principles of letter-writing are not difficult to 
master. Indifference to them takes a tragic toll which could very ea^Uy be 
avoided. The reaction to a business letter, as to a personal contact, may*often 
persist throughout the years. You never know when a poor letter may rise 
from the grave to haunt you or someone else who then becomes the victim 
of its misguided approach. 

There’s the memory of a young man who years ago was trying to sell 
rice for a Texas mill. It was the end of a hard week, and the orders had 
been scant. Ever hopeful, he went late one afternoon into the buyer’s office 
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of a grocery jobber. The buyer was cordial, and he poked his finger with 
interest into the various sample boxes. Finally he selected certain numbers 
and began to assemble the specifications for a carload of rice. The young 
man’s heart beat faster. It was satisfying to know that he could send a good 
order to his company that night, instead of relaying the usual excuses. 

Until that momeut, the buyer had not been concerned with the name 
of the mill. Then he frowned. Leaving his office, he returned in a few 
minutes with a letter which was yellow and brittle with age. It haa been 
written thirty years before, as the young man soon found out, by the credit 
manager of the mill he represented. And this is what the buyer said : **Young 
man, I am sorry, but you may tear up that order. Here is a letter which 
I received thirty years ago from your company. I have been in business 
a long time, and this is the most insulting letter that I ever had to read. I 
was a little pressed for cash at the time, but I wasn’t a dead beat or a thief. 
In Texas, an unpaid bill is not an excuse for discourtesy. I wouldn’t care 
to deal with your mill, sir. Please don’t call on me again.” 

The young man learned the hard way how important a business letter 
can be. You sec, this is a true story. The young man wrote this Handbook. 

5. The Personal Value of Knowing How 

Importance to the individual. Knowing how to write good business 
letters is an asset in any career. With the increasing importance of letters, 
and the growing recognition that they help or hurt company objectives, it 
may even be said that the individual who lacks a thorough knowledge of 
ietter^principles is seriously handicapped in the building of his own career. 
Other qualities being equal, the capable letter-writer is more likely to win 
promotion than someone in his department who has neglected to acquire 
the same knowledge and skill. More and more in the future, the man who 
can “talk on paper” to a customer or prospect in a friendly, forceful way 
will be marked as extremely valuable to his company, and his progress will 
be accelerated accordingly. 

If this be true, and it is, then why should any person who hopes to 
advance in business be indifferent to the importance of letters, or fail to 
utilize any and every opportunity to become an expert letter-carpenter? If 
the company provides this opportunity, the problem is simple. If i:ot, the 
individual himself may create it — there are night schools to attend, bfoks to 
read, and others to study who have already mastered the art. The toad is 
not barred to anyone who has an adequate knowledge of language and its 
usage. 
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CoUege education not required. Unlike many other fields of human 
endeavor — medicine, law, engineering, chemistry — ^vhcre advanced educa- 
tion is necessary, you do not need to be a college graduate to master the 
principles of letter-writing. Average intelligence, common sense, and the 
right mental attitude — plus the willingness to accept and apply the sugges- 
tions offered in this and other books — are the chief essentials. Once you 
know what you are trying to do, and how it should be done, the rest is 
accomplished by on-the-job practice. 

Out of your own experience, you begin to compare results. You thought 
sales letters A and B were equally good. You prepared them carefully, using 
the formula of the Star, the Chain, and the Hook (Section 3). But when 
results were counted, letter A proved to be top notch and letter B only 
mediocre. Why? When you are able to spot the reason, you arc a more 
seasoned let ter- writer. You grow in skill as you play the game. 

The news gets around. The individual who masters the art of writing 
a good letter does not remain unnoticed for long. His skill is respected, and 
you hear it said of him, “John Doe can help with that letter. . .see John Doc 
. . . John Doe writes the best letters in the company.” The news gets around, 
and soon John Doe’s ability reaches executive ears. He is tagged as one 
worth watching. His chances for promotion are enhanced. 

Needs of a good letter-man. Almost any individual in business can 
learn to write better-than-average letters. The slogan for success (see Section 
2) is “Relax. . .be natural. . .just talk.” Beyond this capacity for letting your 
hair down and being your everyday natural self, however, there are certain 
skills and qualities which are needed in the preparation of effective business 
letters, Although these are discussed more fully in later chapters, a preview 
will do no harm: 

1 . You cannot very well dictate a good letter unless you can put words 
together into correct sentences; that skill involves a workable knowledge of 
grammar, and a vocabulary sufficiently large to express any thought you 
wish to convey. 

2. It cannot be stated too often — there are certain tested principles 
which must be mastered, both for general letter-writing ' and for specific 
types such as sales, collection, and adjustment. There is nothing about the 
learning of these principles to frighten anybody — but you must know them, 

3. No man can successfully serve a company with his head but not 
with his heart. Loyalty breeds an enthusiasm which is reflected in the letters 
that you dictate. In plain words, unless you like your company and your 
ob you should quit. 

4. The more you know about the products of your company and the 
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nature of the services rendered, the better you are equipped to talk about 
them in a letter. This is especially true of situations where sales and com- 
plaints are involved. The good letter- writer does not sit in a vacuum and 
remain indifferent to what goes on about him. Instead, he knows how the 
company’s products are made and why they are good. Consequently, he can 
write with enthusiasm about them — ^and that gives him power which other- 
wise he would lack. 

5. A genuine liking for people is a “must” that seems to require little 
comment. If the objective is to make every letter a cordial contact, then the 
writer must feel cordial. Any insincere friendliness would instantly be sensed 
by the reader. A liking for people leads to an understanding of human 
nature. You understand their problems and their point of view, and because 
you “talk their language” you are accepted as a friend even when you must 
say “no.” 

6. Imagination is a valuable asset to the letter-writer. Many think of 
it as a vague “something” which one must be bom with. This is not strictly 
true, although certain people seem more endowed than others. Imagination 
IS basically the taking of images (memories of experiences) from the mind 
where they have been stored, and creating from them new combinations or 
mental pictures. Thus, in a practical sense, and that’s as far as we need to 
go, the businessman is using imagination when he looAs ahead. Perhaps a 
new building is to be erected. He imagines first of all the uses to which it 
may be put, and then considers how it should be designed to achieve these 
uses. Another man thinks of the company’s radio or television program 
under preparation. He imagines the folks who will be listening or watching 
— their habits and desites — then he seeks to slant the program to fit the 
mental picture he has formed. Imagination gives color and life to a letter. 
It can be cultivated more easily than you think. 

7. Whether a sense of humor is inherited, acquired, or both, can be 
left to the psychologists. Certainly, it may be described as a mentaj attitude 
which enables one to take the good and bad of life not too seriously; in that 
sense it would seem worthy of cultivation. Humor in a letter is desirable 
when not overdone. No reader, for example, wants to feel that his problem 
has not been taken seriously; nor does he want to be the object of the fun. 
On the other hand, it has been proved frequently that a dash of humor can 
improve a letter’s pull. Later in this Handbook you will encounter riany 
successful letters in which there is a smile or even a guffaw. You, toe, will 
enjoy them, as surely ^s did the original readers. 

8. Even though the mention of another* quality essential to succe.ss as 
a letter-writer might seem to come from the pulpit rather than the desk of 
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a businessman, the fact remains that moral stability is necessary in the 
handling of ail forms of public relations. Letters reflect the cl^racter of the 
writers. The customer or prospect is placed in the mood for favorable 
reaction when he feels he is reading the words of an honest, impartial, 
dependable man. Of course, in business there are always some who think 
they are smart enough to pull the wool over the customer’s eyes. Such 
writers fool only themselves. Good letter-men place their cards face-up on 
the table. They play the game fairly; they practice the Golden Rule. 
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1. A Human Contact Across Space 

Accomplished by putting words on paper. As explained in the previous 
section, an effective business letter is a personal contact between two 
human beings. To save time and to cross space quickly, the writer of the 
letter puts on paper a message which otherwise he would prefer to deliver 
in person; thus a conversation begins. The writer has “first say/’ but he 
may, and often does, invite the reader to reply. As the letters pass back and 
forth, the two persons talk to each other until there is a meeting of minds, 
or, for lack of it, the conversation ends. 

The man who writes with a sense of personal contact has a better 
chance to make what he says interesting and convincing than the one who 
feels he is ^‘writing letters.” The good dictator says to his secretary, “Bring 
your book, I want to talk to this man about paying his bill.” The poor 
dictator is more likely to say, “Bring your book, I must write a letter about 
this delinquent account.” Both dictate for the same purpose, but the first 
is mentally stepping into the shoes of the fellow who later will be reading 
what he says, while the other stays in his own office, physically and mentally. 

If you want to write successful letters, always keep in mind that you 
are going to talk across space. In reality, you put your thoughts on paper, 
then you jump into an envelope and travel to where the reader lives or 
works. Out you pop with a friendly handclasp, ready to tell him why he 
should give you an order, or pay his past-due bill, or merely that you like 
him a lot as a customer, and will continue to serve him the best that you 
can. No matter what you' talk about, the language you use is the same as if 
you had met him on the street, in his home, or at his office. 

No special language of business. Contrary to what some may believe, 
as revealed by their colorless and tiresome letters, there is no special 
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language for business — unless “special’* means making an extra efTort to 
be natural, so that the reader will be warmed by your friendly personality and 
feel that a likable human being has paused to chat with him. True, you 
want your sentences to be grammatically correct and free from slang or 
profanity — you are >not on the golf course, or riding to work — nevertheless 
you aHe not using a different language. You are only dressing it up a little 
bit. 

Of course, you do get letters in which the writers seem to think they 
are “on parade.” Maybe they are thinking about the “dignity of business,” 
or perhaps they have been taught that letters should be cold and formal — 
cold as an oyster, formal as a Park Avenue butler. People who feel like 
that about letters are more to be pitied than blamed. They haven’t an equal 
chance in competition with other letter*writers who practice the rule, 
“Relax. . .be natural. . .just talk.” They are hopelessly handicapped by their 
stiff or stilted language. They can’t possibly be accepted as friendly human 
beings or win favor by what they say. The reader simply yawns, and walks 
away. 

One of the family. The president of your company doesn’t want letter 
contacts to be cold and formal. He knows that the most loyal customer is 
the one who feels like “one of the family.” The following letter, amusing 
though it may be, illustrates the point. It was mailed by a lady in Michigan 
to an employee of Montgomery Ward in Chicago. 

Ever since receiving your letter, and the enclosed refund check, 

I have worn a grin like that of the Cheshire cat. Perhaps you’ll 
see the joke if I tell you. 

A number of years ago, I visited a friend in Illinois. One day we 
came home to find her landlady dressed all in black, with her 
nose all red from weeping. She could hardly control her grief as 
she read us an item in the paper. Her friend, her personal friend 
(sob), one of the firm, one of the head officers of Montgomery 
Ward, was dead. 

No, she had never seen him. But he did (sob) write her the 
loveliest letters! Ever since that time that a mistake had been 
made in one of her orders, and she had written about it! He 
(sob) had answered personally, and he had made them correct 
the mistake, and he had told her that he would attend to her 
letters and orders himself! And now (sob-sob) he was dead. 

.And did we think it would be all right if she sent some flov»ers? 

She had some lovely marigolds and zinnias in her garden. 

And now I've got a “personal friend.” I can picture him as that 
old lady did her friend, trotting around from department to 
department, giving his “personal attention” to the selection of a 
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paper of pins, injuring off two yards of tatting, and picking 
out the largest quart cup in the store! 

Please don't die, Mr. R. What should I do without you? And 
I have no marigolds or zinnias. 

Yes, we can smile at the little old lady pictured in the letter. And so 
did the lady from Michigan! But beneath the story is a fact important to 
the success of any business. When a man can write letters in such a cordial 
way that the customer feels a “personal friend” is speaking, then a great 
good has been accomplished for the company. The relationship may often 
endure throughout the years and spread to friends and relatives, so that 
many, many sales are developed — and all from a few friendly letters. 

When language habits are barriers. Since the language used in a 
business letter largely determines how successfully a human contact is made 
with the reader, common sense tells us that we should examine our letters 
carefully to make sure that we have no language habits hindering the 
effectiveness of the contact. Bad habits in word usage do exist, and any 
one of them may be a barrier that tends to hold writer and reader apart. 

Unfortunately, some of the guilty letter-writers, usually older men long 
established in business, meet with a cold eye any suggestion that their style 
could be improved. Indignantly they reply, “This is the way we’ve always 
done it” — a condition of mental obsolescence for which there is no cure — 
and they keep on dictating letters that confuse or repel their readers. For 
example, here is a monstrosity in words which was actually mailed from 
the head office of an insurance company to a policyholder in North Carolina. 

Surrender of the policy is permissible only within the days at- 
tendant the grace period, in compliance with the citation rele- 
vant options accruing to the policy. We are estopped from 
acquiescing to a surrender prior to the policy’s anniversary date. 

We are confident that an investigation relevant the incorporation 
of this feature will substantiate that the policies are not at 
variance with policies of other insurance companies. 

Fine letter, isn’t it? So easy to read — a friendly contact with a customer! 
Can’t you see the smiling face of the writer between the lines? How pleased 
that North Carolina mountaineer must have been! That insurance com- 
pany was fortunate to have on hand a letter-expert who knew how to hold 
the goodwill of a policyholder. 

You think so? Nonsense! Of course you do not. Could there be a poorer 
attempt to contact a policyholder? By what strange and distorted concept 
was the writer driven? Where did he get the idea that a business letter 
should display as many big words as possible? Was he just a beginner trying 
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to show his wisdom, or an old fuddy-duddy who believed heart and soul in 
the “dignity’' of business? 

Apparently, the policyholder had written to the company, and 
requested the surrender of his policy. The answer was “No.” A little word 
with two letters would have done the job, but what did the insurance man 
say? “Wc are estopped from acquiescing” — how much more impressive! 
Say those v\ords aloud^ — “estopped from acquiescing”! Maybe they sound 
pretty but they certainly don’t belong in a business letter. How could any 
human being talk to another in such a strange lingo? Perhaps he swallowed 
a bumblebee just before he started to dictate. 

You sec. the writer of that letter had formed one of the bad language 
habits which become barriers between writer and reader. His fault was 
“gon/linq. " Wc will hear more about it later in this section of the Handbook. 

2. The Old-Time Whiskers 

Word combinations of ancient vintage. Because in the early days of 
our tiatjon letters wore mostly used for formal purposes, the language was 
vei) cold and stilted, 'rho.se were the days when you might have ended 
a letter with, “Your obedient .servant,” or, “Wc beg t<> remain, dear Sirs, 
Faithfully yours." And of (oursc the whole of your letter would have con- 
tained many other equally stilted phrases. Such word combinations are a 
long way removecl from the natural, informal language which adds interest 
and j)er.sonalit\' to modern letter. 

Howescr. befoie you tntici/e too severely the writers of these early 
letters. yiHi must n'membci that the social customs of the upper cla.ss w'ere 
rniali more formal than the\ are today. The language w'hich seems so 
aniusmg to us now was actualK u\(’d in high society. You see, they were 
parth. at leavSt. following our modern rule for letter-writing — Write as you 
tall riie pi'ople ot the middle and lower classes had little necessity for 
lett(‘rs. and tlieir use in business was the exception rather than the rule. 

'i’oda\, man\ of tiu* old customs have vanished. Men no longer wrar 
knci; pniits, silver but kies on their shoes, or pow'dcred wigs. Women no 
longer fa\or hoop-skirts, tightly drawn corsets, or high-buttoned shoes. 
These are modern times of careless informality- - of sport shirts, sweaters, 
slacks, and t\\o-piec<; bathing suits— -and a host of inventions which have 
also tended to hieak down class distinctions and bring people together on 
a basis of free and easy living. Yes, men still wear white tie and tails for 
certain formal occasions hut they grumble at the idea. Women have their 
evening gowns, too, but these are cut to reveal more charm than when 
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a party dress called for several petticoats and perhaps a bustle. The modem 
tempo is to be natural — in dress, in speech, in all other human relationships. 

The “whiskers” linger on. With all these changes from the old days 
to the new, you would scarcely expect to find some business-men still using 
the language of 1776 in their letters. For some strange, unexplainable 
reason, however, the stilted phrases of yesterday are frequently encountered, 
although they make impossible that friendly personal contact which, as we 
have seen, is the aim of any good business letter. For example, here are 
some sentences taken from the carbon copies of letters mailed recently from 
the home office of an insurance company: 

We herewith take the liberty of acknowledging your letter of 
recent date. 

Attached hereto, you will please find same. 

Thanking you very kindly, we beg to remain, 

In reply to your letter of the 21st instant, we would wish to state, 

T rusting you will he in a position to do same, we are, 

Your favor has duly come to hand, and we beg to advise. 

The italicized phrases are not the language of modem speech. They 
are throwbacks — as obsolete and old-fashioned as candle-light or the pump 
in the village square. The most serious charge against them is that such 
phrases tend to destroy rather than help the chances of a business letter to 
succeed. The writer cannot possibly talk in a friendly, natural way with 
such stiff-shirt language. His true personality is hidden just as his face 
might be with a two-week-old beard. And that's why vour author calls them 
“Whiskers” — colorless word combinations, embalmed with cold formality — 
barriers which keep writer and reader utterly apart. 

But call them what you will — w^hiskers, rubber-stamps, stilted phrases — 
they are taboo in business letters. They make the job hard that should be 
easy. They throttle personality. They destroy goodwill. They lessen results. 
For this last reason, if for no other, there is nothing good that can be said 
for Whiskers. Common sense tells us we should do nothing to interfere with 
the chief objectives of business, namely, to win public acceptance, cultivate 
goodwill, sell goods, and make a profit. Whiskers obstruct these objectives. 
Why should any businessman cling to them? 

Three examples. If you think that a mountain is being made out of 
a molehill, and that actually very few whiskers are found in modem business 
correspondence, you are as wrong as wrong can be. Look at the morning 
mail which comes to any office and you will find a certain percentage of 
letters done in the style and spirit of quill-pen days. Here are three, taken 
from thousands that the writer has collected. 
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Answering your esteemed favor of recent date, which has been 
duly receiv^ and contents noted, we wish to kindly advise that 
according to our records, your policy went forth in your direc- 
tion on the 28th instant. 

Pursuant to your question about premiums, we would wish to 
state that the writer has referred same to our Mr. Jones, who 
will write to you in due course of time or in the very near future. 

Trusting this letter will come to hand, we beg to remain, 

We regret to learn from your esteemed communication that you 
were unable to favor us with your recent order on which we had 
the pleasure of quoting, inasmuch as you found it to your ad- 
vantage to place your order elsewhere at this time. 

However, we appreciate your kind indulgence, and trust when 
you are again in the market that we will have the pleasure of 
receiving your valued inquiry. At that time, we will endeavor 
to submit prices and samples to merit our receiving your valued 
order. 

Thanking you for the courtesies extended Mr. Black, and await- 
ing your further commands at all times with interest, we remain, 

Estciemed Policy-Holder : 

Acknowledging with grateful appreciation, receipt of your es- 
teemed favor of the 3rd instant, and to express the hope for the 
esteemed continuance of your esteemed patronage, we are, 

Obediently yours, 

No doubt the writers of those three letters are pleasant young men. 
At home, in the office, they may attract others to them by the w'armth 
of their personalities. But from the w'ay they have written, we have the 
right to picture three very old men, severe-eyed and white-bearded, clothed 
in the attire of the last century, seated on high stools, and laboriously writing 
with quill p>ens. As full of language freaks as these letters are, perhaps 
the prize of all is the statement in the first of them — “Your policy went 
forth in your direction.” What a blessing, at least, that it was headed toward 
the reader. 

Nobody talks that way. Can you imagine yourself, or any other human 
being of our times, talking the language of those letters? Would any lover 
say on the telephone to his sweetheart, “Darling, I wish to state, Fll be 
over at eight”? Or, later in the evening (perhaps, morning) when seated 
on the davenport would he say, “I beg to advise, it’s time to arise”? 

On leaving home this morning, did Mr. Businessman say to his wife 
as he kissed her good-bye (we hope), “With respect to the information duly 
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received that you will serve corned-beef and cabbage tonight, I take great 
pleasure in advising that 1 will be on hand to partake of same”? 

What if your company had received a request that a salesman call with 
information about a certain product? Would the salesman begin his 
interview as follows: “In reply to your kind request of recent date, I hand 
you herewith a sample of the product you mentioned. We will appreciate 
your kind indulgence in giving same your esteemed consideration.” No, 
you have never heard whisker-talk from a salesman. It wouldn't get him 
any orders. 

If people do not use these moth-eaten old phrases in speech, why do 
they use them in their letters? That is a sixty-four dollar question. Can 
anybody answer it? 

Good until the bottom drops out. A truly remarkable example of what 
Whiskers can do to a letter is the following application for a job. The young 
man who wrote it was resourceful. He had read, William H. Danforth’s 
famous book, I Dare You, the theme of which is that we set our own 
ceilings in life — and can go as far as we dare to think we can. This young 
man made a clever attempt to dare the author who had dared him. Here 
is his letter : . 

Dear Mr, Danforth: 

I have just finished reading your wonderful book, I Dare You, 
and so I am daring myself to write you this letter. 

I am nineteen years old, and have had only one year in high 
school, but I am trying to make up for that by studying at night. 

Right now, I am making fifty dollars a week in a grocery store. 

My dad is out of work, and I am trying to help support him and 
my sister, but fifty dollars doesn’t go very far. 

Now, Mr. Danforth, that is my story, and i dare you to give me 
a better job, and if you have no opening for me in your com- 
pany, then I DARE YOU to find one. 

Thanking you very kindly, and hoping to hear from you in the 
near future, I remain, 

Yours very truly. 

As you read that letter, you can't help but feel the personality of 
a nice young chap who seems to be made of good stuff, and is worthy of 
the job he is after. The language most of the way is natural. You can almost 
hear the young fellow talking. And then the bottom drops out! 

Had he stopped without the last paragraph, the ending would have 
been strong and impelling. You could hardly devise a better close than, 
“Then I DARE YOU to find one.” 
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But what happened? Who knows? Perhaps the youngster had written 
his letter and then handed it to some older person, perhaps his father. “Do 
you think this letter will get me the job?” he probably asked. 

If we are guessing right, the father handed the letter back with this 
comment, “Well, son, it needs a better ending — something more businesslike 
— ril show you what I mean.” 

No matter why the letter happened to end so sourly, you will agree that 
the whole effect was spoiled by the bromides in the closing sentence. Until 
then, we heard the voice of an ambitious young man, fighting to lift himself 
by the bootstraps. Then his voice is gone, and we have instead some hide- 
bound old fellow who speaks from the musty past. 

A device for lazy thinkers. When some folks call the obsolete phrases 
“rubber-stamps” they doubtless are thinking of the ease with which they 
may be used. It takes very little thought to dictate a letter when one’s mind 
is merely a file for cliches. Without any effort, the dictator can say, “Wc 
have your letter of,” or “Thanking you in advance, we remain.” These and 
similar canned expressions can be used over and over again. It’s the lazy way 
to write, but like anything else that comes too easily, the result is nothing 
to brag about. Canned letters lack the tang and flavor of those served 
fresh for each occasion, 

Example cited by McQueen. Fortunately, there are in America many 
letter-men who are fighting to eliminate the formal language which still 
appears in business correspondence and eventually this united effort may 
win. We can only hope for the best. One of the crusaders, Harold P. 
McQueen of Chicago, has cited the following example in which “Squibbs,” 
the bookkeeper, had received a large check in full payment for a purchase 
made by a new customer. Squibbs rightly felt that the situation deserved a 
letter of thanks, and this is the one he wrote : 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your check No. 3433 in the 

amount of $5,550 in payment of our invoice dated June 7th, for 

which please accept our thanks. 

-Enclosed please find receipted bill for your files. 

Trusting we may be favored with your future orders, we remain, 

The facts in this case were no different from those in thousands of 
others. The bookkeeper was really grateful for the check. A genuine glow of 
appreciation warmed his heart. His intentions were good. He wanted to 
thank the customer, and no doubt thought his letter did a fine job. In 
the words of Mr. McQueen, however, “it was too much like throwing a cold 
blanket over the whole pleasant transaction.” Too much whisker-talk! 
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So this was the revision which made the mailbag: 

Of course we are always glad to get checks in the mail, but 
with yours, received this morning, came an added satisfaction. 

We take it to be a very tangible expression on your part that you 
are satisfied. 

Your attitude made the execution of our work a pleasure, and 
this letter expresses the sentiments of those of us who had the 
pleasure of meeting you and working with you. 

If one hundred new customers were asked which of these two letters 
pleased them more, how do you suppose they would vote? 

Whiskers here, there, everywhere. It would be incorrect to say that 
old-time, shopworn phrases are used more frequently in certain types of 
business and professions, and that other occupations are practically immune 
to whiskers. Although we know of no surveys that p>oint to such a conclusion, 
offhand it seems — and this is only an opinion — ^you do encounter more 
whiskers in the letters of politicians, lawyers, traffic clerks, government 
employees, and purchasing agents, than in the letters of sales managers, 
personnel directors, advertising managers, credit men, and executives. In 
general, women in business seem to be less hidebound as letter-writers than 
men, but this, too, is merely an impression. As you would expect, older men 
with twenty, thirty, or forty years’ service are more likely to use stilted 
language than are younger men who have not been subjected to the habits 
and traditions of earlier days in business. In companies where better-letter 
programs have been operating for a number of years, much progress has 
been made, with the result that only a few die-hards continue to use cut- 
and-dried canned lingo. 

In general, though, whiskers may be found here, there, and everywhere 
that letters are written. Why this foolish and wasteful language habit is so 
difficult to eradicate is impossible to explain. In hundreds of books, magazine 
articles, and speeches, businessmen have been told why they should make 
their letters personal, human, and natural. They nod their heads in assent, 
then later dictate sentences like these: 

We wish to advise consideration would not be in order at the 
present time. We crave your indulgence in this respect, and 
regret our inability to authorize gratis replacement in this in- 
stance. (From the desk of an executive in the automobile 
industry) 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 21st instant, 
and in replying have pleasure in begging to advise your order 
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has been duly shipped. (Signed by the vice-president of a large 
corporation) 

• • • • • 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication, and 
under separate cover we are forwarding forthwith additional 
copies. We trust this action has your esteemed approval and beg 
to remain, (Dictated by an advertising manager) 

• • • • • 

Anticipating our thanks for a reply at your earliest convenience, 
which we trust will be soon in our hands, we are, (A president 
was father to this one) 

In compliance with your request of the 24th instant, 1 transmit 
herewith a blank voucher for pension due you. (United States 
Pension Agent) 


We have, therefore, checked and approved same and are return- 
ing herewith one copy to you, and are retaining the other and 
oblige. (A purchasing agent claims it) 


You have seen how whisker- talk tends to hide personality and mecha- 
ni 2 e letters. The sentences just quoted are from the letters of six businessmen, 
but read them aloud, and you would swear that they were dictated by one 
man. How could such language, under any circumstances, create the illusion 
of personal contact? The reader is chilled by a conglomeration of words 
which sound more as if they came from robot than from man. 

So much for the worn-out, hackneyed expressions so often seen in 
business letters — whiskers, rubber-stamps, chestnuts, call them what you 
please. They are sleeping pills which defeat the aim of making every letter 
a warm, personal contact with the reader. 

The following list includes most of these bromides; make sure you 
avoid them: 

You Don’t Talk This Way 


( Letter^Whiskers) 


^according to our records 
acknowledge receipt of 
acknowledge with pleasure 
acknowledging yours of 
advise (meaning to tell) 
and oblige 
answering yours of 
anticipating your advice 
anticipating your favor 
anticipating your order 


anticipating your reply 

as captioned above 

as per 

as regards 

as stated above 

assuring you of 

as to your favor 

as to your esteemed favor 

at all times 

at an early date 
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at hand 

at the present time 
at the present writing 
at this time 
at your convenience 
attached hereto 
attached herewith 
attached please find 
awaiting your further wishes 
awaiting your order 
awaiting your reply 

beg to acknowledge 
beg to advise 
beg to assure 

beg to call your attention 
beg to confirm 
beg (begging) to remain 
beg to state 
beg to suggest 

carefully noted 
check to cover 
complying with your favor of 
complying with your request 
concerning yours of 
contents noted 
contents duly noted 
continued patronage 

deem (for think) 
desire to state 
due to the fact 
duly noted 

enclosed find 
enclosed herewith 
enclosed please find 
esteemed favor 
esteemed order 
esteemed request 
even date 

favor (for letter) 
favor us with your order 
favor us with your reply 
for your files 


for your information 

hand you herewith 
has come to hand 
have before us 
have your kina favor 
hereby advise 
hereby insist 
herewith enclose 
herewith find 
herewith please find 
hoping for your favor 
hoping for your order 
hoping to receive 

I am (ending last sentence) 
I beg to advise 
I have your letter of 
I trust 

in accordance with 
in answer to same 
in answer to yours 
in conclusion v\ould state' 
in connection therewith 
in due course 
in due couise of time 
in re 

in reference to 
in receipt of 
in reply to your favor 
in reply would advise 
in reply would wish 
in response to yours 
in response to your favc * 
in the amount of 
in the near future 
in this connection 
instant (inst.) 

kind I'axor 
kind indulgence 
kind order 
kindly advise 
kindly be advised 
kindly confirm same 

looking forward to 
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may we suggest 

may we hope to receive 

meets your approval 

of above date 

order has gone forward 

our Mr. 

our line 

our records show 

past favor 
per 

permit us to remind 
please accept 

please advise (be advised) 
please find herewith 
please find enclosed 
please note 
please rest assured 
please return same 
pleasure of a reply 
proximo (prox.) 
pursuant to 

re 

recent date 
recent favor 
referring to yours of 
regarding the matter 
regarding the above 
regarding said order 
regarding yours 
regret to advise 
tegret to inform 
regret to state 
replying to your favor of 

said (the said regulation) 
same (regarding same) 
soliciting your advice 
soliciting your indulgence 
soliciting your patronage 

take pleasure in 
take the liberty of 
thank you kindly 
thanking you in anticipation 


thanking you in advance 
thanking you kindly 
the writer 

this is to acknowledge 
this is to advise 
trusting to have 
trusting to receive same 

ultimo (ult.) 
under separate cover 
up to this writing 

valued favor 
valued order 
valued patronage 

we are (ending last sentence) 
we are pleased to advise 
we are pleased to note 
we have before us 
we remain (ending last 
sentence) 

we take pleasure in advising 

we trust 

wish to advise 

wish to state 

with kindest regards 

with reference to 

with respect to your favor 

with your kind permission 

would advise 

would state 

would wish to 

your esteemed favor 

your esteemed order 

your favor has come to hand 

your future patronage 

your kind indulgence 

your letter of even date 

your letter of recent date 

your Mr. 

your valued favor 
your valued patronage 
yours of even date 
yours of recent date 
yours duly received 
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yours kindly yours with respect to same 

yours with regard to above 

3. The Folly of Bio Words 

Gentle art of ‘‘goozling.” Remembering that the aim of a business 
letter is to make a personal contact in the simplest way possible-rusing the 
words of everyday speech, and just talking to the reader — it can readily be 
understood how the purpose is defeated when the writer allows himself to 
be pompous or verbose. The gentle art of “goozling” may please the vanity 
of the man who is good at it, but it retards rather than speeds the effective- 
ness of his letters. 

Do you ever “goozle”? Don’t reply too quickly, as did a man in 
Kansas City who was attending a Letter-Clinic. He said: “You bet, I love 
to guzzle.” “Goozle” is the word, not guzzle. You won’t find it in the 
dictionary, but since it was invented by a college professor in Boston, its 
social standing is very good. New words, you know, are constantly forcing 
their way into our language, and we predict that “goozling” is here to stay. 
Certainly, it seems to describe a serious letter-writing fault as neatly as any 
word could. 

“Goozling” is the language-habit of a “goozler.” And what, you may 
ask, is he? 

Definition. A “goozler” is one who never uses a short word if he knows 
a long one of the same or similar meaning. You encounter “goozlers” in all 
walks of life — politicians, preachers, novelists, commentators, toastmasters — 
yes, and letter-writers. He is harmless and often means well, but others 
consider him an awful bore. Perhaps “goozling” is an obsession — a little bit 
of it leads to more and more. When the habit is in advanced stages, the 
“goozler” may be so proficient in the use of imposing words that he, and 
he alone, can understand what he has tried to* say. Even when the meaning 
is still vaguely discernible, the “goozler” has made such a spectacle of 
himself that few take him seriously. 

Put this down as a truth for the writing of any kind of copy that seeks 
to influencie human behavior — letters, advertisements, editorials, and all the 
rest — simple, short words do the best job. It may be great six)rt to “goozle,” 
but it is not a pastime that gets results. 

For example, not long ago an “ad” in one of the most popular 
magazines aimed to arouse interest in hats for men. At the top was the 
picture of a man and a girl in a flashy sportscar. That was okay. The picture 
got attention, and, of course, the man was wearing one of the good-looking 
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hats. He was glancing in the rear view mirror, and the first line of copy 
read: “Is that trooper following us with arresting intent?** 

Do you ever call a traffic policeman a “trooper**? No, you might call 
him an “officer,” but the chances are you would say, “cop.** And if you 
feared that soon you would be halted at the curb, with a ticket coming up, 
would you ask the girl with you, “Are we being followed with arresting 
intent*^? You would not. And do you think that artificial jargon would ever 
help to sell hats? 

“Goozling** in business letters. Strange, isn’t it, how folks can distort 
the King’s English, once their minds are set to the job? Consider the 
following extrrcts from business letters — word for word as actually dictated 
and mailed : 

“We have now heard from your doctor, and the condition which 
necessitated operative procedure . . Credit for this choice bit 
of “goozling” goes to the Claim Examiner of a big insurance 
company. Probably he meant the lady needed an operation. 

“Realizing the obvious advantages of personal intercourse over 
this inadequate correspondence form, and truly conscientious in 
the belief that association would result in mutual benefit . . .” 

It seems that this applicant for a job was trying to say it would 
be much better to get together and talk things over.” 

“May we express satisfaction in our confidence that your own 
experience leads you to agree that at this holiday season, we all 
have a very real basis for the traditional spirit of happiness and 
goodwill — a more genuine basis and more nearly up to par, than 
for several years past . . . especially in view of still better things 
in store.” 

“We hope that the enclosed is excusably appropriate, in connec- 
tion with the sentiments we express . . . Certainly it connotes 
a substantial contribution to the efficiency now requisite for 
prosperity.” 

“But regardless of anything else, please accept our most sincere 
- wishes for a prosperous and satisfactory year.” 

In the above light and merry holiday message, there is one sentence 
which stands out like a sore thumb. The writer deserves at least an “Oscar” 
for superlative “goozling.” Read it again — “It connotes a substantial con- 
tribution to the efficiency now requisite for prosperity.” Ho, hum! 

Sales letter that flopped. One more example of “goozling” and then 
you may turn to a more cheerful subject. The,paragraph below opened 
a sales letter mailed to several thousand potential buyers. The writer had 
high hopes of getting some business with the letter. It produced not a 
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single reply. Since then, no doubt, he has been very bitter about sales 
letters — probably he thinks they are “for the birds.” We could give you 
the entire letter, but there is no point in punishing you unnecessarily. 
Anyway, it is hardly possible that any of the original readers went beyond 
the first paragraph. 

Okay! Here it is — the start of a sales letter, done in the very best 
“goozle.” 

From conversations with our clients in diversified lines of busi- 
ness, we have assimilated the impression that buying has reduced 
existing inventories to the point that their replacement cannot 
long be deferred, and that the enhancement of grain accumula- 
tions has corrected conditions in territories of the commonwealth 
where for an extensive buying period buying power has been 
greatly restricted, and the restoration of which is about to be 
reflected in the acceleration of trade activity. 

Now, there is a mouthful of choice “goozling.” It is doubtful if at the 
first reading you know what the writer had on his mind; the result is 
confusion — chaos — in your own. But we wouldn’t for the world ask that 
you read again such a mumble- jumble of words. If you dug deep into that 
long sentence of overweight language, you would find that the writer was 
trying to say, “In my opinion, this is the time to buy.” 

The best writers use short words. Here is an experiment you will find 
most enlightening. Buy two magazines: one of the cheap, lurid variety, 
and the other of top rank. Remember that those who write for the cheap 
magazine are paid very little for a story, while those able to sell their efforts 
to the good magazine receive a high reward. Now, examine the language 
used in the two periodicals. Do you find any difference? Yes, indeed. The 
writer who gets very little for his efforts is the one who takes a wild fling 
with big words. The good writer is more discreet. Occasionally he may use 
a big word for a special effect, but on the whole he writes very simply. 
You see, the best writers know tSe power of short words — and this is true 
of all kinds of copy — speeches, advertising, and letters. 

This statement is made with no thought of slighting the value of a 
large vocabulary. Words are the writer’s tools. The more he has of them 
in his kit, the better equipped he is to express various shades of meaning, 
but he never uses a word of many syllables unless there is a reason for it. 
He knows that he is Ulking to a human being — he wants his message to be 
easily understood, so he makes it just as simple as he possibly can without 
the loss of vitality and interest. He is trying to place thoughts in the reader’s 
mind, and avoid any confusion in their reception. 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. You know how high in literature ranks 
the address made by Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. It has been printed 
in all the major languages of the world, and many scholars say it is the 
most eloquent speech even made by a President of the United States. And 
why? Well, not only is this address remarkable for its brevity, but it con- 
tains a great truth for those who aspire to influence human behavior or 
thought by the written or spoken word. Mr. Lincoln had a message to give 
to his audience. He wanted to make it as simple and direct as possible. He 
knew that the message would not be enhanced by spectacular phrases or 
empty-sounding words. He wanted those who were there that day to 
remember what he had said. 

The address contained just 268 words. That alone should put to shame 
some of our modern politicians who love to break forth with long outbursts of 
“sweet wind,” but of even greater significance is the fact that 1% of those 
words contained just one syllable. Furthermore, only 20 words in the speech 
had more than two syllables. In short, on that day Mr. Lincoln’s percentage 
of one-syllable words was seventy-three plus — almost three words out of 
every four. 

Here is the lesson for letter-wTiters in that speech — keep high the per- 
centage of one-syllable words. 

What about the letters Lincoln wrote Perhaps you are saying that 
nothing can be proved with only one example. You are wondering what 
the result would be if the same tes*^ were applied to Mr. Lincoln’s corres- 
pondence. Well, that’s a good question. Let’s see. Following are quotations 
from his letters written during the Civil War years. In analyzing the per- 
centage of one-syllable w'ords w^e will not count the names of people or 
places. 

To General McClellan: Shield’s division has got so terribly out 
of shape, out at elbows, and out at toes, that it will require a 
long time to get it in again. 

(80% one-syllable w'ords) 

To General Hooker: If the head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg 
and the tail of it on the plank road between Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, the animal must be slim somewhere. Could 
you not break him? 

(86% one-syllable words) 

To General Meade: Do not lean a hair’s breadth against your 
own feelings, or your judgement of the public service, on the 
idea of gratifying me. 

(69% one-syllable words) 

To General Grant: General Sheridan says, “If the thing be 
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pressed I think that Lee will surrender.” Let the thing be 
pressed. 

(93% one-syllable words) 

To Secretary of War: On this day Mrs. called upon me. 

She is the wife of Major of the regular army. She wants 

her husband made a brigadier-general. She is a saucy little 
woman and I think she will torment me until I have to do it, 

(72% one-syllable words) 

Not counting the proper nouns, since Mr. Lincoln had no control over 
them, there are a total of 138 words in the above quotations from his 
letters. One hundred and nine are one-syllable words. Hence, a percentage 
of 78.9 is the “batting average,” several points higher than that of the 
Gettysburg Address. Abraham Lincoln knew the power of simplicity. He 
Used short words — and where in the record of human correspondence can 
you find letters of greater weight? 

Three letters in five words. An amusing example of what short words 
can be made to do is filed at one of the large insurance companies. It seems 
that a policyholder had allowed his policy to lapse, so he got the form letter 
which endeavors to recover lost sheep. Being a polite fellow, but perhaps 
a busy one, the policyholder took a red pencil and answered the form 
letter with one word — “NO.*’ 

Entering in to the spirit of the game, the dictator for the insurance 
company went back with two' words — “WHY NOT?” 

Once more the former policyholder rose to the occasion — “NEW 
PLAN.” 

No. . .Why not?. . .New Plan — three letters with a total of five words. 
Who can produce a better evidence of simplicity? Was it not Alexander 
Pope who wrote; “Words are like leaves; and where they most abound much 
fruit of sense beneath is rarely found”? 

The old-timer had the answer. In the Beloit Daily News there once 
appeared an editorial which many a letter-writer could well afford to read 
twice. Here it is, in part: 

They tell a story around newspa^r offices of a very young and 
enthusiastic reporter who once dashed back to the city room 
after covering a spectacular fire. 

He crouched over his typewriter, tense, prepared to turn him- 
self loose with everything he had, almost overcome by the 
excitement which he was about to transmit to his expectant 
readers. 

Feverishly, he rapped out a couple of words on the typewriter. 
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He scowled at them, shook his head, and crossed them out. He 
tapped out two or three words on a fresh sheet, scowled again, 
and made a third start. He was fairly quivering with the excite- 
ment of this grand and dazzling story he had to write, and he 
was on the point of exploding because he could not seem to turn 
it into a narrative worthy of the occasion. 

There sat watching him an old-tirner, who had been writing 
big stories ever since the battleship Maine blew up in Havana 
harbor; and this old-timer presently came over to the eager cub 
and touclied him on the shoulder. 

‘‘Just put down ONE LITTLE WORD AFTER ANOTHER/' hc adviscd. 


One little word after another!* There you have it — the secret which 
the most effective letter-writers have kept to themselves. At least, it must 
seem so, or why is this simple but sure-fire formula so often ignored.^ The 
big-word complex is still with us, and thousands and thousands of business 
letters continue to pay the penalty of lessened results. 

Your percentage of one-syllable w'ords. What if your letters were put 
under the microscope, as was done a moment ago with the address and 
letters of Abraham Lincoln? What is your percentage of one-syllable words? 
Probably you cannot answ'er that question because you never have thought 
to make the test, but it is extremely important that you do find out. 

Take ten letters you have dictated recently. Make a random selection 
rather than one which might help to produce a favorable figure. You want 
to know the truth. Carefully count all the words, skipping only the proper 
names. Go back a second time, and count all the one-syllable words. Divide 
the larger sum (all the words) into the smaller sum (those of one syllable) 
and there you have it — your percentage. 


This analysis may take a couple of hours — depending on the length of 
your ten letters— but it will give you a tangible idea of whether or not your 
letter-language is simple or “goozled.” There is no way of saying what the 
exact dividing line should be, but an analysis of many, many letters makes 
It reasonable to conclude that 70 per cent is close to the right figure. 
Letters^ with that percentage of one-syllable words, or higher, if not 
carried to the extreme, are usually easy to understand, and their chances 
of success enhanced. Letters with a lower percentage tend to be heavy and 
ineffective. Certainly, if your own test produces a figure of sixty or lower, 
you have a bad language-habit, and it is imperative that you begin to 
correct it. Your letters simply will not do the best job if handicapped with 
a cumbenoine load of big words. 


off no critics of their own work. They take time 

off now and then to review the carbon copies of their own fetten. TheV 



want to be sure that what they say is simple and direct Mommax, diey 
have a friendly, curious eye on the letters that pass over duar dedt. They 
keep folders of letters for various purposes— just as some people collect 
postage stomps or coins. They are often able to draw an idea fron their 
collection to use in their ovm dictation. Letter-writing becomes, a hobby as 
well as daily business something vital and interesting rather than a neces- 
sary chore to be done. 

1 his, perhaps, w as the thought of the late newspaper man, Don 
Marquis, when he roniposed the rhyme: 

VVebster has the words and J 
Pick them up from where they he; 

Here a word and there a word — 

It’s so easy, ’tis absurd; 

I merely range them in a row, 

Wf'bster’s done the work you know ; 

VVoitl follows word, till, inch by inch, 

1 have a (oliinin. What a cinch! 

I take the words that W'ebster penned 
\nd iiieieK lav tliein end to end. 

Newspaper wiil(‘rs geneially Jean on short words. You don’t have to 
read a newspaper .story twice to gtt the meaning. Do you suppose short 
words help to gne this little rlnme ze.si and “oomph”? Let’s give it the 
one-syllahle-\\orcl-pei( enlace test (')mitting “Webster” a proper noun, w'e 
have 63 other words, and onlv 6 are words of more than one syllable. 90 
}x*r cent is the ans\\ei Oiue again we see it doesn’t take a sledge hammer 
to drive a tack. 

Beware of long sentences. Niiice tiie object of your business letter is to 
present your though t.s to the reader in a way that can he easily understood, 
common sen.se tells \oij that long and coinplic alecl sentences will defeat 
that piirpo.se. P(‘nods aic like resting places spotted at frequent intervals 
on a difficult mountain jiaih. I'hey allow the reader to })ause and grasp 
what has been said before' he is asked to alxsorb something more. Sentences 
that run on like a babbling brook sckhi confuse the reader, and tire confusion 
increases until at the end he cannot rnneinber the beginning. Read the 
following sentence at normal sjiec'd, and judge if you dearly understand 
the thought when you finally reach the pcricxl. 

We are willing to consider an extension of the arrangement to 
cover the other branches, hut feci that such an arrangement 
.should be made with the Doc* organization, similar to the one at 
Reading, or if the Smith CJrcK:ery Company can suggest any defi- 
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nite ways in which they can give us special support and a sub- 
stantial increase on their outside jobbing business, then we might 
be able to justify considering a joint arrangement to be made 
with tlie Doe organization and the Smith Company based on 
total purchases of the two combines, the agreement to be based 
on our being given distribution in all Doe stores, special push by 
store managers and employees, displays of our products in the 
stores, special featuring of them in the Doe newspaper advertis- 
ing, and also special pushing and support by the Smith Com- 
pany, including a showing of substantial increase in volume at 
each point over the corresponding period for the previous year, 
in return for which after the end of the year, we would remit to 
each branch giving us such support and showing such increase 
5% on the net amount of their purchases. 

This is not a sample merely constructed to prove a p>oint. It was actually 
dictated one day by a businessman who must have had great faith in the 
psychic power of the reader. To understand what the sentence says, an 
ordinary person would have to go back and take it apart, piece by piece. 
Finally, by dint of much effort, he might emerge with the meaning, but 
what right has any >vriter to impose such a task on the reader of his letter? 
Unless the reader were a member of the same organization, and had to 
decipher the puzzle, the letter would surely be filed promptly, and with 
disgust, in the wastebasket. 

If you think the above could never happen again, consider another 
sentence lifted from an actual business letter. 

Now the item of October 21, which you show as the balance 
due you, is in order, but there is a reason for holding it up, and 
you are fully aware of the fact that this shipment of pfinting was 
prepared without ovu* instructions and shipped to the customer, 
and you admitted that it was an error in your manufacturing 
department in getting these out before you had authority to 
proceed, and you will recall that the customer cancelled this 
order and sent us a new order, but unfortunately, you had 
already shipped it, and we have teen trying to get the 
customer’s permission to bill it and get him to use the order ever 
since shipment was made, and now we are passing the invoice 
through, giving the customer December 1 dating in order to get 
him to use the order, and we are dating your invoice as of 
December 1, which we trust is satisfactory and will take care of 
the item mentioned. 

You see, once again there has been an attempt to cram into one stretch 
of thinking far more than the average human mind can take. Instead of 
inserting periods now and then so that the reader might consolidate what 
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had been said, this businessman wrote “and” . . . “and” . . . “and.” Now, 
notice what these periods would have done. 

The item of October 21, which you show as the balance due 
you is correct, but there is a reason for holding it up. You are 
fully aware that this printing was prepared and shipped to the 
customer without our instructions. You admitted that it was an 
error in your manufacturing department in getting the printing 
out before you had authority to proceed. 

You will also recall that the customer cancelled the order, and 
sent us a new one. Ever since the shipment was made, we have 
been trying to get the customer’s permission to bill it. Now we 
are giving him December 1 dating in order to get him to use the 
order. Hence, we are also dating your invoice December 1. This 
we think .should be satisfactory to you. 

A few minor changes in wording and the periods have made the copy 
much easier to understand. The language is still more weighty than need 
be, but at least the reader has been given a fair chance of meeting the 
writer halfway. “The period,” says Professor Robert Ray Aumer, Wisconsin 
University letter-master, “is the stop sign in the traffic control of thought. 
Learn to respect it exactly as you would a stoplight in traffic.”* 

Neither of the two extremes. Although you are told that long sentences, 
in proportion to their number and length, tend to reduce the effectiveness 
of a business letter, you should not be inspired to run amuck in the opposite 
direction, either. Sentences can be chopped up so drastically that a letter 
full of them moves along haltingly in a series of “huffs and puffs.” Though 
you should not impose on the intelligence of your reader with sentences 
that run on and on like Old Man River, neither is it suggested that you 
approach your reader as if he were a moron. You frequently encounter 
business letters done in the style of a fourth -grade language book — an 
experience which is both dull and irritating. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that some writers can compose long sentences which take the 
reader to the end with no confusion or loss of meaning. 

After all is said and done, you must accept the suggestions in this 
Handbook with common sense, and avoid both extremes. You know that 
simplicity carries great power. You may attain it without the loss of color 
and personality which makes one letter stand out above the rest. What 
you are after is a certain “flow” of language which will carry your reader 
along smoothly, as a boat is carried by the current of a swift-moving stream. 
“Smoothly,” is the key word. It is accomplished neither by sentences so 

* From Professor Aurner’s book, Effective Business Correspondence; copyrighted 
1939 by the South-Western Publishing Company, Inc. 
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short that the reader is jerked from one thought to another, nor by long 
spasms of expression which leave him without a clear understanding of the 
meaning. 


4. Use of Unnecessary Words 

When the “sweet wind” blows. For at least two reasons, it is foolish 
to use more words than are needed to convey the thought of a business 
letter. First, you know that letters cost money. It is pure waste to make 
them longer than they need to be — more words to dictate, more words to 
type, more wear on equipment. Second, verbose language is “sweet wind" 
that makes a letter spineless and ineffective. Many let ter- writers blissfully 
waste words and know it not. Let us examine some of the more common 
forms of verbosity, so that you will not fall into the same traps. Read the 
following letter: 

Will you please let us take this opportunity to congratulate you 
upon the opening of your new drug store. We wish it every’ 
possible measure of success, and we believe that with your un- 
usual experience, integrity, reputation and business ability, it will 
even surpass your highest expectations. 

It is also our desire to use this letter as an entering wedge, bring- 
ing to your attention the sixty or more well-known and effective 
remeditis of this company which have been on the market for 
thirty years and which have proven their merit. We want to 
serve you through your favored jobber, and if you have not al- 
ready stocked many of the Doe remedies, we shall be glad to 
make it to your advantage to do so. Give us the name of your 
wholesaler or jobber and we shall lend every effort toward serv- 
ing you in the very best possible manner. 

It gives us a great deal of pleasure to point out that Lone Wolf 
and Little Bear products are the best sellers, being especially 
good in meeting consumer requirements in each and every in- 
stance, and enjoying a ready sale. We beg to suggest that you 
take advantage of the ready sale of these items. 

We are taking the liberty of enclosing our latest price list which 
gives you all the information you will require in ordering this 
profitable merchandise, and we assure you that at all time^ we 
hold ourselves in readiness to be of real service to you. We hope 
to be favored with your business. 

When you have time to take a few minutes from the daily rush 
of business and its exacting requirements, we shall be glad to 
know how the store is progressing. May we call attention to the 
fact that your orders will receive our prompt and very best 
attention. 
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Perhaps at first reading even you did not realize how much this letter 
is padded with unnecessary words. The following revision is not changed 
in sequence of thought^ and nothing of importance is left out. But the 
“sweet wind** has been red-penciled. 

We congratulate you on the opening of your new drug store. 

We believe that with your experience and business, ability, it will 
pass your highest expectations. 

The sixty well-known and effective remedies of this company 
have been on the market for thirty years, and have proved their 
merit. If you already have not stocked many of the Doe rem- 
edies, we shall be glad to make it to your advantage to do so. 

Give us the name of your jobber, and we shall lend every effort 
toward serving you. 

Lone Wolf and Little Bear products are the best sellers, being 
especially good in meeting consumer requirements. We suggest 
that you take advantage of their ready sale. 

We are enclosing our latest price list which gives you all the 
information required in ordering this profitable merchandise. 

We ask to be favored with your business. 

We shall be glad to know how the store is progressing. Your 
orders will receive our very best attention. 

To be sure, the diluted version is still not a good sales letter, if you 
measure it as directed in Section 7. Nothing has been changed or added to 
make it good, but most of the useless padding is gone. The two copies do 
the same job, poor as it may be — but there is one striking difference. The 
original letter contains 313 words, as compared to 162 words in the revised 
form. Thus, 151 words are blotted out as unnecessary — “sweet wind.’* 

The same letter at half the cost. Always a leader in the fight for better 
letters in American business has been the Dartnell Corporation of Chicago. 
In one of the Dartnell bulletins appeared this very fine example of how a 
windy letter may be trimmed to do a better job. First, you will read the 
original, which the bulletin calls, “a good biography, but a costly letter to 
produce,” and then the revision made by Cameron McPherson — “the same 
idea, better stated, in fewer words, at half the cost.” 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Please excuse me for writing you personally. It has been my 
experience that there are mighty few difficulties that cannot be 
overcome, mighty few differences that cannot be adjusted when 
the two parties sit down and talk things over. 

I would love to walk into your store this morning and have a 
chat with you. I know you would greet me courteously and 
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treat me fairly, but since I can’t see you personally, let’s talk it 
over* 

What 1 want to talk about is your account with the Eastern 
Specialty Company of $125.00. Before I do so, however, excuse 
me please, while I talk for just a little bit about myself. I am 
living in New York but I am not a New Yorker. I am frcMn 
“Down South” myself. I have traveled in every Southern state; 
yes, I guess I have been in every Southern county. I have made 
my home in the South, I have even followed a mule, plowing 
com on an Alabama plantation. I have managed a commissary, 
have owmed and op)erated my own retail business, in fact I have 
done pretty much the same thing you are doing, I know your 
business problems and your local conditions. 

When your order was received, it was I who put O. K. on it — 

I have always insisted that the folks down South were sometimes 
poor, sometimes a little slow, but always honest. 

Now I am in bad. The Company has sent you statements, they 
have written you letters, but so far they don’t seem to be getting 
very far in collecting your account. Just what is the matter? 

Can’t we get together? The Company wants to do the right 
thing, by you, and I wish you would look on me as your friend 
and believe me when I tell you that if there is anything you want 
done that is fair to good business principles, I am here to help 
you. 

I would ^ mighty well pleased if you would send me a check 
by the next mail. If you can’t pay all your account, send a part 
payment and see if we can’t get everything fixed up. We will 
advertise for you if your goods aren’t selling well; we will make 
an exchange for you if you have something that doesn’t sell as 
well as some other item. 

I am counting on your reply and I am sure you won’t disappoint 
me. 

Cordially yours. 

Your first reaction to this long letter may not be unfavorable. The 
language is natural, and the approach of one southerner to another has 
some merit. But before you pass final judgment, compare the letter with 
Mr. McPherson’s revision. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I am writing you personally because it has been my experience 
that there are mighty few difficulties that can’t be adjusted when 
the two parties sit down and talk things over. 

What I want to talk about is your account with the Eastern 
Specialty Company for $125. It so happens that I am from 
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“Down South” myself, and when your order came in, I put my 
O. K. on it without a minute’s hesitation, because I know that 
the people down there are all right. 

But now I am in bad because the company tells me that you 
haven’t paid any attention to our statements and letters. 

Let’s get together on this. We’ll meet you halfway. If your 
goods aren’t selling, we will advertise for you or make an ex- 
change if you have some slow sellers. 

At any rate, send me your check for $50 by the 15th, if you can’t 
send the full amount. Then we will see what we can do to help 
you get the rest. 

Cordially yours, 

There is just as much “meat” in the second letter as in the first, but 
the unnecessary trimmings have been scrapped. The Southerner- to-South- 
emer approach is still used, but without all the gory details. Moreover, 
because of its restraint, the second letter seems to carry a tone of sincerity 
which the first one lacked. 

Another example of “sweet wind.” There is no end to the verbose 
letters that could be cited to prove that they are far too common in 
business correspondence. Here’s another of the same dreary vintage. The 
words in italics are those which pad the letter for no good reason. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Naturally we, just as any other progressive manufacturer, strive 
for and much prefer bouquets and encomiums to censure. But 
we welcome frank statements, such as you have made and thank 
you for telling us exactly what you think of Egyptian quality. 

Particularly do we consider, seriously, your comments, because 
we know that your schooling and reputation have been of such 
high standard that you could justifiably be and probably are 
recognized as an art critic of proved repute and renown. As we 
understand it, you have designed and created for the most pro- 
minent New York producers and have engaged in other master- 
ful creative and designing works, too numerous to mention. 

It would be unnatural then, if your ideas in design were not of 
the highest possible expectancy. Incidentally, you have dealt with 
moneyed clients, where price was no object and was quite 
secondary to the creation of, and the desire to have and oivn 
something so different from the usual that even the ordinary 
layman would, at a casual glance appreciate the difference in 
cost and value. 

But Egyptian Lamps are manufactured and designed to occupy 
a place in the home of the man where price must of necessity be 
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considered first, last, and all times. There is a vast potential and 
found market for Egyptians as evidenced by sales, testimonials 
and statistics on average income. We could not claim, however, 
that Egyptian Lamps would add to the setting and beauty of the 
Rockefeller, Morgan or Whitney mansions. They would, we 
admit, be out of place. 

So, far be it from us to attempt in any way to sell you on the 
sales and customer satisfaction possibilities of Egyptians in your 
Miami Beach or New York studios. Neither can it be said that 
our sales policy was high pressured or that we made claims which 
were exaggerated and unfounded. . . . The only thing we can 
offer at all is that you return the Egyptians to our factory, even 
though we have always been strict advocates of a non^consign- 
ment policy. 

Very truly yours, 

Every day, in America, business letters are written that go around and 
around the mulberry bush, but this one really makes the circle so com- 
pletely it is wondered the writer did not perish of exhaustion. How much 
of the letter remains if we omit the italicized words? 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Naturally, we prefer bouquets to censure. But we thank you 
for telling us exactly what you think of Egyptian quality. 

Particularly do we consider your comments because we know 
you have designed for the most prominent New York producers, 
too numerous to mention. 

But Egyptian Lamps are designed to occupy a place in the home 
of the man where price must be considered first. We could not 
claim that Egyptian Lamps would add to the beauty of the 
Rockefeller, Morgan, or Whitney mansions. 

So, far be it from us to attempt to sell you on the sales possibili- 
ties of Egyptians in your Miami Beach or New York studios. 
Neither can it be said that we made claims which were un- 
founded. The only thing we can offer is that you return the 
Egyptians to our factory. 

Very truly yours. 

Remarkable, isn’t it, how that very poor letter becomes almost a good 
one, when we simply remove the excess weight? Nothing was changed — 
nothing removed except a lot of excess words. The thought remains the 
same, but in a form much easier to take. 

Padded phrases used in business letters. It is surprising how many 
overstuffed phrases you will find in business correspondence, once you start 
to look for them. The cause may be the monkey-see, monkey-do tendency 
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of the human race to form little language habits which are shared by all — 
a simple device to avoid original thinking. 

Why should a letter-writer speak of *^past experience,” or ''final com- 
pletion,” or “the month of July”? The italicized words are totaUy unneces- 
sary. All experience from which we form judgments is past. The completion 
of a project must be final, July is a month, and can be nothing else. Things 
unnecessary must be totally so. 

And here are some more of the padded phrases so often used in busi- 
ness letteips: 


It came at a time when we were busy. 

Leather depreciates in value slowly. 

During the year of 1964. 

It will cost the sum of one hundred dollars. 

At a meeting held in Philadelphia. 

We will ship these shoes at a later date. 

In about two weeks’ time. 

The mistake first began due to a misunderstanding. 

A certain person by the name of Bill Jones. 

The close proximity of these two incidents. 

It happened at the hour of noon. 

We see some good in both of them. 

In the city of Columbus. 

The body is made out of steel. 

During the course of the campaign. 

Perhaps it may be that you are reluctant. 

Our uniform and invariable rule is. 

Somebody or other must be responsible. 

We are now engaged in building a new plant. 

By means of this device w'e are able. 

The radio sells for a price of $200. 

Read the preceding lines without the italicized words — nothing has 
been lost in meaning or effectiveness. Hence, those words must be unneces- 
sary. On and on we could go with similar examples-— overstufTed phrases 
which have become habitual in oral and written speech. 

The inelegant habit of “doubling.” Remember the story of the man 
who read the directions given by his doctor, “Take one pill every three 
hours”? He promptly doubled the dose on the assumption that if one pill 
was good for him, two would be twice as benehcial. Perhaps it is the same 
reasoning that impels some writers to “double” in their letters. They think 
that if one word does the job, two should do it better. So they dictate, 
“it is evident and apparent that our position is just and /air,” or “we insist 
and demand that this bill be paid.” In their minds, the use of the two 
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words gains added emphasis, but the truth is that they drag out the thought 
and tend to make it less effective. 

This practice of “doubling” can do no good in any kind of writing. 
The man who aims to make his letters simple, direct, and persuasive should 
avoid a habit so easily acquired and so hard to break. Consider the following 
Year’s letter. 

My dear Mr. Smith: 

Out of the fullness of a warm heart ... I want to extend to you 
and yours my sincere and earnest good wishes for a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 

The last few yean have taught us many lessons . . . the first and 
foremost being a new understanding of life’s values ... to 
appraise and determine what, after all, are really worthwhile 
things. 

Topping the list on such an inventory are our friends . . . acquired 
through experiences together and contacts in a civic, business 
and a social way . . . with a record in review of their deeds, 
actions and human qualities. 

I am happy to have your name on my list of such friends. 

May I express the hope that you, like many others, are ap- 
proaching the New Year with a feeling of optimism and en- 
couragement. 

Cordially yours. 

Strange, isn’t it, how the writer “doubled” in a vain effort to stress 
his sentiments? 

Sincere and earnest. Experiences together and con- 

tacts. 

First and foremost. Deeds and actions. 

Appraise and determine. Optimism and encouragement. 

But before you condemn this one man too severely — he may have let 
the spirit of the New Year inflate his letter-language— -examine the corres- 
pondence that comes over your desk. You will surely find thousands of 
similar examples. 

How long should a letter be? In urging the use of concise language 
in your business letters, there has been no intention of setting up any exact 
limitation with respect to the length of the conversation you may have 
with your reader. When Abraham Lincoln was asked how long a man’s 
legs should be, he replied “long enough to reach the ground.” If you should 
ask how long a business letter should be, the answer is “long enough to do 
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the job.” The use of unnecessary words is pure waste. The inflation of a 
letter with “sweet wind” is another form of lost motion. Every letter 
problem has its own set of facts and conditions. To omit anything which 
might help a letter to accomplish its purpose is obviously a mistake; to drag 
a letter out longer thzm it needs to be is just as unwise. 

Brevity is commendable if your letter covers all of the ground that 
needs to be covered. Just what that ground is, you must decide, remember- 
ing that a lengthy letter tends to increase the hazard that the reader may 
become tired and leave you “waiting at the church.” 

In some companies the false notion exists that no letter should be 
longer than one page. Sometimes that limitation is even made obligatory. 
You will agree that the notion is absurd. Certain sales letters, for example, 
could not possibly do a good job in one page. The only safe rule to' follow 
is that you handle your subject w'ith restraint and caution, and resist the 
temptation to run wild with points of no real importance to your reader. 
As you will discover in the next section of this Handbook, a letter of any 
consequence deserves analysis of the facts which make it necessary — the 
selection of those points that should be treated, and how it is best to present 
them. Good letters are planned before they are written. And if that plan 
can be carried out in a short letter, fine! If it takes several pages, then let 
your letter be long. Do the job. Do it right. The length is inconsequential. 

A friend once wrote to the Radio and TV Editor of a Chicago news- 
paper. He delivered a long tirade against something the editor had written. 
Promptly, he received this reply, “Sorry! We’ll try to do better.” That was 
a very short letter which did the job neatly. 

The president of an oil company in Texas wrote a letter to one of our 
large corporations, complaining about what he thought to be an unfair sales 
practice. The reply came back, signed by an official of the corporation, 
“You have been misinformed. We do not sell as you have outlined in your 
letter.” That short letter did a very poor job. The president of the oil 
company resented the curt dismissal of his complaint. He deserved a more 
detailed explanation presented in a more courteous manner. He was a 
potential customer of the corporation but his goodwill was lost. 

A letter soliciting subscriptions to Fortune magazine ran four pages. 
Another of the same length tried to interest young men in taking a corres- 
pondence course in hotel management. Both of these letters did a complete 
sales job. They were four pages long because they had to be. After all, the 
length of your letter depends on the nature of the particular problem. You 
can be too brief — you can be too “windy.” Good judgment determines what 
must be said. \inly there are language faults that stretch a letter longer 
than is necessary. You have seen what some of them are. Avoid them. 
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5. Other Language Faults 

Use of word pets. Letter-writers, like other craftsmen, must guard 
constantly against falling into ruts. There is always the danger of growing 
stale, so that what you write lacks the desired color and originality. Nothing 
contributes more to such a lamentable condition than the adoption of a 
number of word pets — words that you use over and over again until they 
become so habitual that you do not realize how cut-and-dried your writing 
appears. Mention this fault to almost any secretary, and her eyes will twinkle 
as she thinks of certain words and phrases which she types day after day 
in the letters of her “boss.” 

To be sure, it may be unimportant that the girl who types the letters is 
bored by these repetitions, but customers, too, may feel their deadly 
monotony. 

He was still *‘glad to say.” The above brings to mind the rather amus- 
ing case of a clerk who wrote many letters daily for one of our large shoe 
manufacturers. Somewhere in his business career he had been impressed 
with the fact that every letter should start on a cheerful note, so he had 
fallen into the habit of leading off with, “We are happy to tell you.” This 
was bad enough even in those letters where the introduction jibed with the 
rest, but it was especially vicious when the news that followed was un- 
welcome. A check of his carbon copies one day brought to light the following 
rather startling assertions: 

We are happy to tell you that the shoes you ordered for your 
Easter Sale will not be ready to ship until a month later. 

We are happy to tell you that we cannot allow credit for the 
shoes you returned. 

You can imagine how the customers getting these two letters must 
have exploded — to meet with such glee over their bad luck. A more extensive 
check of the clerk’s correspondence revealed that “We are happy to tell you,” 
was a language pet he never failed to take for a walk. Good news or bad 
news got the same introduction — he was always happy to hand it out. 

Word pets in an insurance company. A review of letters used by an 
insurance company also brought to light word pets not so destructive 
as the shoe man’s pride and joy, but just as tiresome to read. One of them 
was “out of suspense” and another, “held in abeyance.” It was surprising 
how many things — claims, policies, letters — were either coming out, or 
still held in. Files, too, were beloved in this company. Here is one of the 
letters : 
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We are trying to close as many of our pending files as we can. 

If the above case is now closed, we would appreciate your re- 
turning the file so that we may close our pending fUe, or bring 
before us such information as will place our file up-to-date. 

“Our records’* and “your records” also got a great play in the letters 
of that insurance company. “According to our records, the grace period 
will expire next Monday,” one letter would say, and the next, “The enclosed 
copy is for your records.” But “records” are necessary in any company, and 
why can’t they be taken for granted? Wouldn’t the job be done just as well, 
or much better, by simply saying, “The grace period will expire next Mon- 
day,” or “The enclosed copy is yours”? Customers have no special interest 
in the records you keep — but they are interested in the information supplied 
from them. 

“We await your advice, with every good intention,” was the ancient 
language pet of another writer. Every letter to which a reply was expected 
closed in the same dismal way. Another benevolent correspondent was very 
fond of signing off with, “Thanking you kindly, and with best wishes,” even 
though the part that came before was quite often blunt and domineering. 

A lawyer favors time. Of course we understand that lawyers are 
trained to sp)eak with caution. But this one in Wisconsin seems especially 
diffident as he leads his “pet” by the leash. 

I sincerely regret to advise that I do not feel that 1 am in just 
the position at the present time to make you the report as to the 
enclosed, for certain reasons. However, it may be at some future 
time 1 may be in the position to make such a report, and as 
aforesaid, I regret indeed just at the present time I really do not 
feel in the position to give you the requested information for 
certain reasons, that I would prefer not to state, just at the 
present time. 

You might call that lawyer “time-minded,” from the way he toys with 
the word. He also has another favorite word combination, “in the position.” 

This one should end, “Splittingly yours.” From a company in New 
York, you get the following example of word repetition. 

We are sorry that the roll is not satisfactory for the reason that 
it splits. 

In this connection, we examined the sample, and find that same 
splits. On this heavy weight it is impossible to guarantee it not 
to split to some extent. We can ship you another roll, but it is 
possible that it would split too. The reason is that it is so thick 
and has a tendency to split. 
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However, it may be that another roll may not split. Does the 
entire roll split? You may of course return the roll if you find 
this split throughout. 

This writer had a little pet named Split. 

Word pets may indicate limited vocabulary. Many writers use the 
same words or combinations forever because they are in a rut and are too 
lazy to climb out of it. Others have slipped into the groove without realizing 
it. Certain writers are forced into the habit by a limited vocabulary. Mem- 
bers of this last group may know only one word for various shades of mean- 
ing, whereas you might have a separate word to match each shade. 

For example, you know that flowers have fragrance, that cigars have 
aroma, that perfumes have scent, that gases have odor — ^but to the man 
whose vocabulary is small, all of these things might simply smell. If he 
wanted to describe an especially disagreeable odor, you know the word he 
would use. Yes, it “stinks.” Sometimes, you hear people of great education 
and social standing use the same word to describe a play, or a book, or a 
song, but it seems a pity that those who know better should be so careless. 

It is the man with the limited vocabulary to whom lips are ruby, teeth 
are like pearls, and the party a howling success. If he is a businessman, he 
may write about the cordial invitation, the stirring speech, or the painstaking 
effort to improve a product. You can’t very well criticize folks who do the 
best they can with what they have, nor should you expect their letters to be 
as colorful and interesting as are the letters of those who can draw on a 
comfortable vocabulary account. 

A limited vocabulary is not a hopeless handicap, however. If you feel 
that yours is too small, you can make it bigger. Fifteen to thirty minutes 
a day devoted to vocabulary building will produce amazing results in a year. 
For reference, any good dictionary will do, and Roget’s Thesaurus will serve 
as a textbook. Reading books, magazines, and newspapers, with an eye for 
any word which you do not understand, is also very helpful. Once you have 
mastered the meaning and spelling of a new word, use it a sufficient number 
of times tp make it a permanent part of your vocabulary. This may sound 
like a lot of work, but nothing worthwhile comes easy. When you see your 
word-chest filling up, the study will become more of a pleasure than a chore. 
Your letters will take on new life and vitality. Just as a carpenter 
would be handicapped without an adequate number of tools, so will you 
always be hindered without an ample and flexible vocabulary. 

Avoid red-pepper words. The power of a single word to ruin a business 
letter is well known to the experts. Sometimes, the trouble-maker is obviously 
ill-chosen — as when a collection letter insinuates the reader is a dead beat or 
a chiseler — but often it may appear innocent until the psychology of its use 
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is understood. The collection letter might say, *'So fax you have ignored our 
bills and letters.'* That doesn’t appear at first thought to be a tactless state- 
ment, but it does carry the insinuation that the reader is one who ignores 
his obligations. In the same way, “We have not had the courtesy of a reply/’ 
insinuates that the reader is discourteous. Either of the two words is 
humiliating in inverse proportion to the thickness of the customer’s skin. 
Why disparage a man when trying to appeal to his better self? 

Even the harmless little word “should” may arouse an undesirable 
reaction in your reader’s mind. As children, most of us have been told 
thousands of times what we should or should not do. Our parents and our 
teachers have used the word to imply that we were falling short of the 
expected standard of f)erformance. “Johnny,” said the customer’s mother, 
“you should know better than to track mud into the house” — and then years 
later you come along and say to the same man, “John Doe, you should 
know better than to ask for this unearned discount.” 

There are many similar words — okay if used cautiously, but little atomic 
bombs when they tend to irritate through some thoughtless insinuation. 
Always remember in your letter-writing — ^never use a word that might 
humiliate or belittle the reader. 

Examples from business letters. We couldn’t begin to list all of these 
red-pepper words. You must constantly be on guard against them, as they 
have a way of sneaking into a letter, and then popping up to cause trouble. 
Here are a few more examples taken from actual business letters: 

“We do not understand your failure to pay this bill.” The in- 
sinuation is that the customer cannot be trusted to meet his 
obligations. Moreover, “failure” is a negative word. We want 
our n ime and actions associated with success. 

“Your complaint about the damaged shipment of flour will have 
our careful attention.” Thus, you say the reader is one who 
“complains.” He dislikes the insinuation. This word should be 
banned from business letters. There need be no Complaint De- 
partment; “Adjustment” Department is better. “Customers’ 
Service” Department is tops. 

“We have your letter in which you claim two cases of spoiled 
peas were included in the shipment.” When you use “claim” in 
this sense, you are really insinuating, “You say it is so, but we 
have our doubts.” 

« • • • « 

“Frankly, w^e are surprised to sec you take this attitude after 
we have tried so hard to please you,” You feel very much 
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abused, and the customer is a “son of a sea-cook.” Of course, 
your “surprise” is humiliating. 

“It seems strange that no other customer has mentioned this 
fault in our product.” You are implying that this one customer 
is unreasonable, or he would climb on the band wagon with all 
the others. 

“We didn’t think you were the type to misunderstand our in- 
tentions.” You mean you didn’t think so before, but you do now. 
Who wants to be a “type” anyway? 

“There will always be leaders and plodders on our sales force, 
although I would much rather see every man a big success, and 
making lots of money.” That’s sweet of you, Mr. Salesman- 
ager, but the salesman who read your letter was far down the 
line — one of the “plodders.” 

“You can’t fairly blame us for the railroad’s carelessness.” His 
letter did blame you. He said your shipping cases were too light. 
Therefore, you have called him “unfair.” 

“Certainly, you know that we did not offer you any such con- 
cession.” Well, he told you that you did. He must be a “bald- 
faced liar.” 

“This corrects the mistake you made in the amount of the check 
due us.” Why remind anyone of his “mistake”? Help him save 
face with, “This balances your account, and thanks for your 
cooperation.” 

“In years past, you used to be one of our most loyal customers.” 
I'he good old days are gone; if he “used to be” loyal, then he 
isn’t any more. 

“At least, we think we are entitled to know why you have 
stopped buying.” Get out your crying towel. The customer isn’t 
treating you right. The very least he could do would be to 
explain his peculiar conduct. 

“It appears that you are disgruntled about the remark made by 
our clerk, but surely you cant expect us to know what goes on 
every minute in our store.” Your customer is easily disgruntled. 
He should be more considerate, the old bear! 
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'^Please understand, that we are still willing to meet you half- 
way.*’ Not only are you “bossy” with “please understand/’ but 
you also insinuate the customer is not a good sport. We are still 
willing (see the pretty halo), but he is not. 

^'Others continue to buy and make money on our goods, while 
you still procrastinate/* The comparison does not favor the 
prospect. “Others” are smart, but he is dumb. What could be 
expected of one who puts things off — a “procrastinator” ? 

“Come, let’s end this childish argument.” A fighting word. 

You will never end an argument by calling the other fellow 
“childish.” 

“Your order was shipped in twenty-four hours. We try to give 
the same fast service to a small buyer, as we would to a large 
one.” What a lucky peewee he is to be served by a company 
so big-hearted. The insinuation is that the customer’s business 
doesn’t amount to much. 

“Although we could ethically deny your request, you may return 
the goods.” A humiliating sentence — “ethically” is the stinger. 

The implication is that he was not ethical in making the request. 

“Do you fumble the sales inquiries that come your way?” Who 
admires a “fumbler”? The question is insulting. 

“We have the answer to your heating problem/* This is a com- 
mon beginning in sales letters, and a bad one. Taking for granted 
that he has a “problem” is irritating. 

“You can’t keep up with competition, using antiquated methods 
and equipment.” The company using this letter sold only equip- 
ment but the writer lor good measure included methods in the 
slam. You may think a customer is “antiquated” but keep the 
secret to yourself. 

The above examples which show how to destroy goodwill by one or 
two words are by no means exceptional; you see them frequently in business 
letters. They are not intentional, but they bore deep, and never fail to 
irritate. 

One word spoils this letter. The tone of the following letter is not bad. 
The writer is trying to remain friendly, even though the debt is old. But 
there is one insinuating word — a thoughtless dash of red-pepper. 
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Supposing a man owed you a few dollars, and they were long 
past due. What would you do about it? 

Would you threaten to sue him? Would you assume he was a 
dead beat? Would you put him on your blacklist, so that here- 
after all orders would be shipped C.O.D.? 

I don't know what to do about your account, because when one 
gets as old as yours, some action has to be taken. 

You’ve been a mighty good customer of ours, so we don't want 
to do anything drastic; at least, until we hear from you. But we 
must ask that you do something about clearing up this balance 
at once. 

If there is a red-pepper word in that letter, you would expect to find a 
quick reference to it in the customer’s reply. And that was the first sentence! 
‘‘Surely by this time you must know that we are NOT dead beats/* Yes, out 
popped that provoking term — and there was trouble. 

When “policy” is used as an excuse. Probably the word most frequently 
used in denying requests is “policy.” It is literally worked to death. “We 
regret to advise that it is not our policy to ship in less than case lots” . . . 
“Please excuse us, but a {policy of long standing in our company makes it 
impossible to go along with you” . . . “Our policy is well understood by the 
trade, and we can make no exceptions.” Some businessmen take this easy 
way of hiding, behind a word. 

Policy means nothing to a customer unless the reason for it is under- 
stood. Merely to say that you cannot do something because a policy prevents 
it is both irritating and inadequate. Although policy may be logical, your 
reader is entitled to an explanation. This involves more thought in writing 
the letter, but there is no other way to satisfy the reader and retain his 
goodwill If the policy won’t stand explanation, it is only a subterfuge — as 
the reader will think when you hide behind it. 

The problem of avoiding these red-pepper words is largely psychological. 
The best solution is to put yourself in the place of the reader, and to con- 
template his possible reactions in the light of v/hat your own would be. 
The letter-writer who holds to the Golden Rule will seldom use an irritating 
word. 

Should slang be used in business letters? You can ask, “How much is 
two times two?” and the answer is “four.” It is the only answer, final and 
absolute. But ask, “Is slang permissible in business letters?” and the answer 
is, “It all depends,” — which is no more satisfactory than to call a girl on the 
telephone, ask for a date, and get the same reply. 
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Webster defines slang as: ''Originally, cant of thieves, gypsies, beggars, 
etc, ; now, language consisting either of new words or phrases, often of the 
vagrant or illiterate classes, or of ordinary words or phrases in arbitrary 
senses, and having a conventional but vulgar or inelegant use; also, the 
jargon of a particular class/* 

That slang was originally the “cant of thieves, gypsies, and beggars,” is 
interesting, if not complimentary. In modem times, however, the use has 
spread in far wider circles; slang is now encountered in the speech and 
writing of all classes. When used with discretion and good taste, it may 
often add color and interest. Only when writers lean on slang for the lack 
of an adequate vocabulary, or when they use it in a misguided effort to be 
clever, does it become objectionable. Moreover, since our language is alive 
and constantly growing, a slang word of today may be found in the diction- 
aries of tomorrow. 

Opinion of an expert. James C. Fernald, author of several books on 
grammar, had this to say about slang.* 

It should be said that among the multitude of slang words and 
phrases, there are in each generation a few that meet a real need 
of the language, and win their way to acceptance. Dean Swift, 
in 1750 , objected to the words sham, banter, bubble, mob, and 
shuffle, all of which have become approved English 

When a slang word or phrase is vigorous and expressive, when 
it meets a real need of the language, it will gradually be adopted 
by the educated classes; at first in quotation marks, or with some 
saving clause, such as “to use a common phrase,*’ “so to speak,” 
or the like. Then at length, with all marks of quotation or 
apology removed, it will take its place as accepted English. Be- 
cause our language is alive, it is susceptible of change. It is only 
the dead languages, like the Latin or the classic Greek, that are 
fixed and unchangeable. 

But the burden of proof is always against the slang expression. 

Let it be put on probation before it is admitted into good so- 
ciety. Make sure that there is a real need for that word or 
phrase. If it has genuine merit, it will not be hurt by objection 
and criticism, while our caution will save our language from the 
inroad of a host of worthless adventurers. 

The safe rule is this: slang is never to be used except with care 
and intent, knowing it to be slang, believing it to be expressive 
for the immediate purpose, and when no better word or phrase 
equally forcible can be substituted. 

* Reprinted by permission from Expressive English by James C. Femald, copy- 
righted by Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
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So there you have the “pro and con” for slang, about as well as it could 
be stated. If you think a slang word or phrase — not vulgar or inane — will 
help your letter, go ahead, use it. But watch carefully that the practice does 
not become a habit in which you spread slang all over the page. An overdose 
of slang makes many a letter a joke, and a nincompoop of the writer. 

Some slang expressions are better than others. You will agree that 
there are many breeds of slang, and they don’t all rate the same kennel. 
Phrases like “on the spot,” or “out on a limb,” or “take my hair down,” are 
both useful and natural. 

“Joe, I am sorry if this report puts you on the spot, but we just 
must have it by Tuesday.” 

“It’s this way, Mr. Graham. I personally O.K.’d an open ship- 
ment of this order, and now with the bill still unpaid, I am 
out on a limb/* 

“John, there is no need of kidding ourselves about your sales 
record this year. But in the past, you were always a winner. 

So, why don’t you take your hair down and tell me what’s 
wrong?” 

Each of those slang phrases helped to make the language more interest- 
ing and natural. They are phrases commonly used in speech, and thus they 
tend to create the man-to-man effect you are after. They are not vulgar or 
inelegant. These words stir the imagination and create a mental picture 
which formal language could not achieve in so few words. 

But, there are slang words which make a business letter sound like a 
schoolboy’s note to a friend. 

You failed us, and, by golly, we had so much faith in you too! 

We were sure and confident that you, of all people, would keep 
your word. 

To be perfectly frank, we feel “kinda” blue about it. And that’s 
why we are writing this personal letter, so you will understand 
how we feel. 

But you can cheer us up — and here’s how: Send your remit- 
tance NOW. 

I’ll be a holy Pink Toe’d Prophet if I don’t believe you have 
forgotten me entirely. 

Gosh! I surely would be happy if you’d send me a little change 
to sort of renew your account and relieve me of a few financial 
burdens. Honest, I need some help, so be a good sport and loosen 
up a bit. 
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The entire amount is $15.40. All or any will help. Thanks. 

Can I have it right away, please? 

In both of these letters, the writers were trying for a tone of personal 
cordiality. Like the golfers who press for distance and dub their shots, they 
tried too hard. Words such as “Golly” and “Gosh” just don’t seem to belong 
in the vocabulary of grown-ups, especially of businessmen. A prophet with 
pink toes may be a spectacular fellow, but you would expect to find him in 
a storybook for children, not in a business letter. Equally distasteful are such 
distortions as “kinda,” “sorta,” and “wotta” — which we had better hand 
back to the thieves, the gypsies, and the beggars, in case they could ever 
use them. 

Samples of the more inelegant slang words are “lousy,” “nuts,” and 
“guts.” These may have a place in a sales manager’s letter to his men, or 
in a letter to a friendly dealer who favors that kind of talk. Usually such 
slang is dangerous, because you never know whom it may offend. Thus, you 
are better off not to use it. As Mr. Femald wrote, “The burden of proof is 
always against the slang expression.” Keep to the safe side. Use slang 
cautiously; when in doubt — don't. 

Profanity out in business letters. It is hardly possible to think of any 
situation where profanity will improve a business letter. This is so obvious 
that the question of its uie needs no discussion. The answer is No! Admitting 
there may be many times when you feel the need of a healthy cuss-word in 
writing to a cantankerous customer or a lazy salesn^an, you can’t afford to 
yield to the temptation. Let’s keep our letters clean. 

Perhaps worse than the cuss-words are the attempts to soften their 
shock that we see in business corre.spondence — ''Wotinher for *^What in 
hell” or “Heluva” for ''Hell of a” or others of the same breed. This is a 
childish way of fooling nobody. 

Taboo profanity. There are plenty of chances for it — without putting it 
into your letters. 
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1. Charting the Flight 

Before the letter comes the plan. Anything worthwhile in life or busi- 
ness deserves to be planned before it is done. As one popular sales slogan 
goes, “Plan the work, then work the plan ” Certainly, a leap in the dark 
seldom lands you on the desired spot. It is much better to see first where 
you are leaping. 

Only routine, repetitive actions can be carried out without a plan, and 
even they required intelligent direction in the beginning. The reward for 
repetitive work is usually meager. The bonus is found where there are prob- 
lems to solve, and is awarded to those able to think them through. Everything 
important to business must be planned. Advertising is planned. Products are 
planned. Sales are planned. Production is planned. Policies are planned. 
And letters, too, are planned in those companies where an honest effort is 
being made to avoid waste, and to gain the best possible results. 

Not like the grasshopper. Unfortunately, there are still men in business 
who are “too busy” to do an intelligent letter job. Their chief aim is to 
dictate as much as possible in a given period of time. You hear one of them 
say proudly, ‘T got rid of one hundred letters today.” He does not realize 
that he might better have served his company by writing fifty letters with 
more thought about their purpose and how to accomplish results. These 
slam-bang letter-writers are like grasshoppers — good on distance but hell on 
direction. It is much more commendable to plan and write ten collection 
letters that bring back four thousand dollars, than to dash off twenty collec- 
tion letters that bring back only two thousand dollars. Which is more 
valuable to your company, a sales letter that pulls twenty per cent in orders, 
even if you took a day to plan and write it, or a sales letter dashed off in 
fifteen minutes that pulls only two per cent? 
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What if you were a sales manager and had to announce a cut in 
commission rate? By hard thinking, you might be able to write the letter 
which would satisfy your salesmen that the cut was necessary and fair to 
them; or you could just hand out the bad news with no regard for their 
point of view, and let them figure out for themselves why the cut had been 
made. The second letter would take less time to write, but would it be 
better? No; a salesmanager always has the problem of keeping morale at a 
high pitch. He would surely take time to write the letter that might cushion 
the shock. 

Relation of time to importance. Often when a group of businessmen 
are reminded that letters must be planned, one of them will exclaim, “That 
may be true theoretically, but it wouldn’t work for me. If I took time to 
plan every letter I dictate, I couldn’t do anything else.” This fellow is really 
not thinking very straight. Nobody intends that he should go into mental 
contortions over every letter that he writes. Many of the situations handled 
by correspondence are so similar that one approach serves for all. Others 
are so simple that they present no real problem. It takes very little planning 
to write to a customer, thanking him for his order, and telling when it will 
be shipped. Of course, you might think of something else to add that would 
warm the customers heart, and lead to another order — and the extra 
planning would surely be worthwhile. Even when letter-problems are more 
complicated, experience is a big help. The planning of one successful letter 
develops a certain skill and understanding that carries oxer to the next. 
Thus, if each day xou take time to think l>eforc you write, the job tends to 
be less and less difficult \\)u grow in f)owf‘r. F.vcnfually, vou become a letter- 
craftsman, and the steps )Oi; lake to plan your letters are not ncarlv .so hard 
as they were when you were still strugglini; to master the art. 

The time one can affc^rd to give to planning a lett^'r depends, basically, 
on the nature of the problem, and how important it is to the company that 
the perfect solution be found. For example, the promotion manager of a 
Western corporation recently mailed a sales letter that in a very short time 
brought in orders amounting to over three hundred thousand dollars. When 
complimented, lie said: '‘It was no miracle. 1 simply had to sweat blood 
on the letter to get every word right I did nothing else for ten days but 
work on it — couldn’t sleep for thinking about it. You see, 1 took time to 
make sure the letter would do the job.” 

The letter- writer just quoted is one of America’s best. He works as 
deftly as a surgeon and his output of copy is far above average, for he 
dictates very rapidly. In preparing that one sales message, however, he made 
no attempt to hurry. Instead, he was willing to sweat blood for ten days — 
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“to make sure the letter would do the job.” Each of those days spent in 
planning paid back to his company more than thirty thousand dollars* worth 
of new business. 

Learn to regulate your pace. Give each letter-problem the time and 
attention it deserves. A little planning for little problems! Big planning for 
big problems! But plan. . .plan. . .plan. 

The first step. Knowing exactly what you mean to accomplish is the 
first step in planning a business letter. Obviously, unless this purpose is 
crystal-clear in the writer’s mind, it will certainly not be clear in the 
reader’s. Confusion breeds nothing more orderly than itself. 

No doubt you have received letters that read well enough, but when 
you got to the end, you said, “Well, so what?" And that’s a good name for 
letters that take you no place — “So what" letters. Reading them is like 
holding the bag in a snipe-hunt — nothing happens. Millions of dollars are 
wasted every year by letters that seem to have no clearly defined purpose. 
Apparently, nothing is expected of the readers — at least, nothing is aisked. A 
good example is the one which follows. It was intended to be a sales letter, 
probably, but no order was requested. Or was the thought merely to keep 
the company name before the reader? We don’t know*^. Maybe the writer 
was just as nonplussed. 

Dear Sir: 

It may be hot — 

when you read this letter, so we’ll make it short and comfortable. 

We won’t omit sending it, because that would be just like missing 
a friendly call. 

Maybe you’ll be “in conference” when this letter reaches you. 
Along about this time of the year, many big businessmen are. 

But if you stick around long enough, you’ll find them coming 
back with a bag of clubs. 

Which is perfectly all right! American businessmen have found 
it pays to play — as well as work. It’s a good habit, although it 
would have been frowned on fifty years ago when this business 
of making boxes was first founded. 

Times do change. And habits too. But the fundamental prin- 
ciples of success don’t. 

A good product — in our case, Boxes — Cartons — Containers — a 
sincere Ifervice, and courtesy to the customer always — insures 
Success. 

We’ve found it so! 


Cordially yours. 
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The letter has a few points in its favor. The language is natural — no 
“whiskers.” The words are short, so that the flow is fast — no “goozling.” 
The mention and approval of golf as the businessman’s relaxation may rub 
a “soft spot” and thus tend to bring reader and writer together. There’s a 
very gentle plug for the boxes and service, but just when you would expect 
a request for reader action, the writer signs ofT. 

“We’ve found it so,” says the writer. 

“So what'”’ asks the reader. 

Another “so what” letter. As you will discover later in this section, 
a good story may help to get a letter off to a good start. It serves as an 
appetizer, and whets the reader’s taste for the “meat” which is to follow. But 
here’s a letter which is all appetizer — no soup, no meat, no vegetables, no 
salad, no dessert. True, the writer finally slaps on a postscript in which there 
is a very mild request for business. Was that the primary purpose he had 
in mind, or was it merely to amuse his customer? If the latter, the story 
might backfire, for puzzles can be irritating unless they are easily solved by 
the customer. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

There were three men on their way to a Kentucky Derby named 
Taylor, King, and Jones, who are an attorney, a salesman, and 
an adjustor, but not respectively. 

On the train with them were three credit men: a Mr. Taylor, a 
Mr. King, and a Mr. Jones. 

CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: 

1. Mr. King lives in New York. 

2. 7'he attorney lives halfway between Chicago and New 
York. 

3. Mr. Jones earns $11,000 a year. 

4. Taylor beat the salesman at poker. 

.5. The attorney's nearest neighbor, one of the credit men, 
earns exactly three times as much as the attorney who earns 
$10,000 a year. 

^ 6. The credit man whose name is the same as the attorney’s 
lives in Chicago. 

Now then, who i.s the adjustor? 

Very cordially yours, 

P.S. If you can’t find the solution ... or want a confirmation 
. . . drop me a memo. If you have a claim to place for collec- 
tion . . . (‘all on the Co. 

In somew^hat amirsinc contrast (to us, if not to the writer) is a letter 
from a man sentenced to iiquidatlon, and with only one last hope. There is 
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little doubt of the writer’s purpose. He wanted action, and he wanted it 
quickly. “Dear Governor,” he wrote, “They are fixin’ to hang me on Thurs- 
day — and here it is Tuesday.” 

How to handle your mail. If you read and mark a letter correctly, the 
purpose of the reply is more easily established. Many business correspondents 
make the mistake of taking a quick peep at the morning mail, and then 
shoving it aside for later handling. This involves a second reading, which 
often could be avoided. The most efficient letter-men reduce their letter- 
writing as much as possible to a one-time operation. 

Each letter is read thoroughly, and the points that must be covered in 
the reply are marked with a red pencil. In many cases, where the facts arc 
already known, the reply can be dictated immediately. No i.me is lost, and 
the marked passages establish purpose. Even when it is necessary to defer the 
reply for the lack of needed information, a second careful rr. cling of the 
letter is not required. The writer simply picks it up and looks at the red 
marks. 

This use of a red pencil as you read your mail, and the immediate reply 
to as many letters as possible, are two habits that will save time and also 
enhance your reputation as a writer who gets things done without fuss 
or bother. 

Declare the purpose to yourself. It is hardly possible that anyone would 
question the first step in planning a business letter, or for that matter, any 
other kind of a letter. When you know the “why” of any task, you proceed 
without lost motion to the “how” it may best be done. It is seldom necessary 
to rewrite a letter when your purpose is clearly understood at the start. Only 
scatterbrains are forced to do things over; hence, the smart dictator has 
another habit that helps him to shoot his arrows straight. He mentally 
surveys the letter-job he is about to do, and to himself declares the purpose, 
“I am writing this letter. . 

to make this dealer understand that the goods substituted were 
superior in quality to those he ordered — that vve were trying to 
do him a favor so that he would not be caught short of merchan- 
dise during his sale. 

to prove to this salesman that the new territory he has been 
asked to take is better than the old one — that the change is a 
promotion and not unfair as he now thinks, 
to explain that we cannot grant a concession to one buyer unless 
it were available to the rest — to deny his request in such a way 
that he will respect us all the more. 

to sho\v this customer why he should pay this bill before it is 
placed in the hands of the lawyers — to talk to him as a friend, 
even though he must be told we will w^ait only ten days longer. 
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to find out why this customer stopped buying from us six months 
ago — to make him feel we really appreciated his business, and 
sincerely want the privilege of serving him again. 

to thank this prospect for the time he gave our salesman, even 
though he didn’t buy^ — to win goodwill for the company, and a 
better reception for the salesman on his next call. 

to tell this merchant whose store was destroyed by fire not to 
worry about his account with \js- -to ask him how wc may help 
to re-establish his business. 

to refuse the request of this minister that we contribute goods 
for the church bazaar — to make him understand the reason, and 
to keep his friendship. 

to acknowledge our mistake in filling the order and to say we 
are sorry — to do this without using a crying-towel, or attempting 
to give any excuses or alibis. 

It doesn’t matter what the situation is — how simple or complicated it 
may be. The declaration of purpose before you begin to dictate will help 
immensely to clarify your thinking, and to produce the letter that moves 
straight to the intended objective. 

Second step, get all the facts. To write a business letter, knowing you 
are not fully informed but thinking you may bluff it through, is both foolish 
and unpardonable. No only is “face” lost with the reader, but the chances 
are he will come back for a better explanation. You have to get the facts 
anyway, and then you have written two letters where one would have 
sufficed. 

When a man talks across space to his reader, surely and |X)sitively, 
because he knows what he is talking about, his words carry power and 
conviction. We all respect facts. We quickly lose confidence in anyone who, 
through ignorance or laziness, seems unsure of his own ground. 

Fortunately, most of the facts needed to handle business correspondence 
are easily available. If a clerk in the credit department is about to write 
about a past-due bill, he can review the copies of previous letters to the 
same customer. If someone in the sales department is asked a technical 
question about a new product or a piece of machinery, he can get the 
answer from the director of research or the chief engineer. Practically every- 
thing done in a company is a matter of record. The correspondent who aims 
for the top will inform himself with respect to the methods, products, and 
policies of his organization. The facts we need to know are seldom withheld 
from us. And the greater your knowledge, the greater your power as a 
letter* writer! 
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“How to play chess in two paragraphs. Perhaps you do not know how 
to play chess. You have heard that it is a very difficult game, to be mastered 
only after years of study. Well, now you can easily become an expert. In two 
short paragraphs, the following letter tells you how to play — “through to 
the finer points.’* It was written by a clerk in one of the big mail-order 
houses. The customer, living in North Dakota, was a farmer’s wife who had 
purchased a set of chessmen, and then had written for instructions for 
playing the game. Here is what Miss Whataguesser told her: 

Dear Madam: 

We do not have any special directions printed for playing chess, 
but I would suggest that you take one chessman and move it 
from the bottom to the center, following the game through to 
the finer points. 

The first party that fills in the top of the board wins the game. 

We assure you, that if you follow these instructions carefully, 
you will be able to play the game to your full satisfaction. 

Very truly yours, 

Could such a letter be genuine^ Yes, indeed. It was dictated and 
typed, but fortunately a supervisor in the mail-order house caught the rascal 
before it got into the mail bag. The clerk perhaps thought she was smart 
to be able to write something about which she knew' absolutely nothing. 
Smart enough, no doubt, to lose her job! 

How lack of facts defeats the letter’s purpose. It has been mentioned 
how’ the abuse of facts, or the lack of them, tends to destroy reader con- 
fidence. Jl does more than that. Usually, the letter fails utterly to accomplish 
its purpose. Examine the opening and closing paragraphs of a letter mailed 
to an alumnus of a Big Ten University by the circulation manager of the 
campus newspaper. 

We are in the midst of the football season again — that most 
glamorous time of the entire college year. . . . 

Don’t pass up this intensely interesting period. Follow the teams 
from day to day in the columns of the Daily . 

The parts of the letter omitted were neither too good nor too bad, but 
whoever approved the mailing overlooked one important fact. “We are in 
the midst of the football season— follow' the teams from day to day,” ap- 
pealed the circulation manager. Had he declared the purpose of his letter, 
no doubt it would have been “to convince this alumnus that he should keep 
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in touch with the football team this fall by subscribing to our student news- 
paper.” 

But — and it’s a sad but — the letter was dated November 29, and the 
last football game of the season had been played the week before. The thrills 
used as bait for the reader’s money had ceased to exist until another year — 
a simple fact that made the letter Worthless. 

This failure to change with the calendar is no rare accident in the 
business world. It is easy to prepare a form letter, start it going, check 
results for a while, and then continue sending it long after the things it talks 
about have ended or lost their appeal. 

From the president of one of Chicago’s Michigan Avenue liotels came 
a nicely worded Christmas letter to a friend. The use of a rubber stamp for 
the president’s signature contradicted the personal tone of the copy, yet 
the recipient was graciously thanked for the many times he had stopped 
at the hotel, and heartily invited to make it his Chicago home on every 
future visit. The letter would have made a fine impression, except for one 
fact that didn’t hold water. The reader had never been a guest of that hotel. 
This made everything in the letter sound insincere. 

“Scratching the wrong back” in business correspondence is always a 
dangerous practice. The reader knows he is getting a letter meant tor some- 
body else, or at least not for him. His opinion of the company goes down 
instead of up. After a few similar experiences, he becomes suspicious of all 
goodwill letters. 

A very beautiful letter of condolence once came to Mrs. L. E. Frailey. 
The writer’s choice of words was magnificent, and the whole effect would 
have been quite comforting, had it not been for one error. You see, the 
purpose of the letter, as revealed toward the end, was to sell the lady a 
tombstone for her husband’s grave — a purpose which the latter deemed 
absolutely unnecessary and somewhat belittling. 

Another letter equally wide of its mark, and thus only a waste of effort 
and postage, was one that began, “You do not need to be bald any longer.” 
This would have been good news, perhaps, to one whose head was smooth, 
but not to the recipient. Gray hair, yes! But bald — what an unfounded 
suggestion I 

Know what you are talking about, and shoot at the right target; other- 
wise, the backfire can be terrific. 

When right and left hands work apart. Another form of factual 
inaccuracy in letters is that caused by lack of co-ordination between men or 
departments in the same company. For example, the promotion manager 
of a publishing house writes, “1 am really disturbed that we have not heard 
from you concerning your renewal.” Then he sweeps into a long, and 
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somewhat windy exposition of the fine features which the former subscriber 
has been missing. The close is an urge for immediate action — “You surely 
cannot afford to delay any longer. We will expect and appreciate your 
renewal this week.” 

The letter so far is not too weak, but there follows a startling postscript 
“If you have renewed,” it says, “please disregard this letter.” The writer 
admits lack of teamwork between himself and the keeper of records — or else 
he is just too la'zy to find out whether or not the renewal has been received. 
In either event, he is taking advantage of the reader’s time by asking him 
to wade through a long letter, only to confess it may have been unnecessary. 

A somewhat more obliging fellow is the president of a mail-order house. 
He, too, is shooting in the dark, but he admits it in the first paragraph. 

We have been mighty busy lately, and have not had time to 
check up your name with our order list to see if you have sent 
us your order, but we expect to do so soon. If you already have 
sent us your order, you do not need to pay any attention to this 
letter. 

Evidently, the confession of ignorance weighs heavily in this executive’s 
mind, for toward the end of his letter, he again returns to the subject. 

I am sorry we have not had time to check up your name with 
our order list, as you probably have sent us your order already, 
or expect to do so soon. If you haven’t, let us hear from you 
promptly. 

The reaction to such a flabby excuse for inefficiency could scarcely be 
good. Twice the president says he has been “too busy” to “check up” (why 
up?) the reader’s name. What he really admits is ignorance of a fact needed, 
and obtainable, before the letter was written. 

The American public^ has been led to expect efficient performance in 
big business. Anything short of that is a confession of weakness that under- 
mines faith and interferes with progress. To plan a successful business letter, 
it is necessary to have or to get all facts related to the subject. Facts win 
respect. Facts build confidence. Be sure you have them. 

Third step' is to visualize the reader. Know your purpose, know the 
facts, know your reader. When this third step is taken, the letter is beginning 
to “jell” in your mind. You can now think of what may be said in terms of 
the man or woman who is going to read it. The point that might be most 
persuasive to reader Jones might fall far short if presented to reader Smith. 
Certain groups of people, bound together by similar living habits, occupa- 
tions, and cultural levels, will tend to be receptive to the same suggestions — 
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and that fact is important in planning a form letter — but the psychologists 
tell us no two individuals are exactly alike, or susceptible to the same argu- 
ments or reasons. Hence, the best letter will always be the one that is 
custom-built to fit the particular reader. 

This seeking to approach the reader where he may be vulnerable, this 
rubbing of his “soft spots,” is fundamental in the planning of a business 
letter. The expert learns to look through the reader* s eyesy to understand his 
likes and dislikes, and to share his emotions. *‘It is a rare and priceless asset,” 
says a famous copy-writer, “when a man dictating a letter can project him- 
self two or three days hence and imagine he is just now reading his own 
letter.” When you are able to do that, your own opinions and valuations 
fade into the background. It is what the reader thinks, or wants, or likes, that 
counts. He is the one that must be pleased. And the more you know about 
him, the better are your chances of gaining a favorable reaction. 

How to form the mental image. The business correspondent about to 
dictate a batch of letters will, of course, encounter various degrees of 
difficulty in visualizing the readers. If he happens to know dealer Brown 
personally, the problem is comparatively easy. His success then depends on 
his knowledge of human nature, and his understanding of Brown’s person- 
ality; but he must still see through Brown’s eyes rather than his own. Some 
men are better judges of human nature than others They are the “mixers” 
who get along well with all kinds of people. They make friends with common 
folks as easily as with “bigwigs,” and this is a valuable asset to a letter-writer. 

Dealer Martin, next on the list, may be only the name of a customer 
to the dictator, but certain facts about Martin are learned indirectly. He 
must be progressive and up-to-date or he would not stand near the top in 
sales among the several hundred dealers. The correspondence file reveals 
that Martin pays his bills promptly, that his relations with the sales depart- 
ment always have been friendly, that one of his sons went to Yale, that he 
was once mayor of his city. Gradually, the mental image of dealer Martin 
begins to form. His letters, too, are revealing. They indicate a sense of 
humor, a capacity for seeing both sides of a moot question, but also a well- 
defined stubbornness once Martin has declared his point of view. His letters 
frequently mention seeing a football game, playing golf, or something about 
his bowling average. It is plain he is the athletic type, at least he is keenly 
interested in sports. 

You might ask, “Who would take time to study previous correspondence 
just to answer one letter?” The truthful answer is that many letter-writers 
never do it, some because they are “too busy,” and others because they are 
too lazy. No one is recommending that such a plan be followed in answering 
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all letters. But if you sat at your desk one morning, with a letter from dealer 
Martin in your hand, wondering what to say because a situation has dev- 
eloped which may break the business relationship — if that were true, 
wouldn't you want to get from Martin's file all of the help it might give you? 
The people who push aside any plan that involves a little extra effort arc 
those unable to differentiate between a routine situation and one in which 
there is a real problem to solve. You cannot take all of the principles of 
letter-writing too literally — they are to be applied when and if they are 
necessary. 

There can be no question, however, about the advantage of visualmng 
your reader. Even if the mental image is not perfect or complete^ it seems 
to place the two of you in the same room. He is not just a name, but a 
human being. You can talk to him as you would in person. And you know 
from previous sections of this Handbook, that talking is the secret of writing 
an effective letter. The mediocre letter-man says, “I must clean up this 
correspondence today.” The good letter-man says, “Now I must talk with 
all these people." 

Visualizing the stranger. Of course, many business letters go to un- 
known persons — a man in some distant state w'ants to know about a product, 
a London broker inquires about sales possibilities in England, a lady doesn’t 
like a radio f)rogram because it frightens her children. In such cases the 
mental images are bound to be vague, although an individual may often 
reveal things about himself in his letter. Beyond those hints, when they are 
present, the dictator has only his knowledge of human nature and of certain 
group characteristics 

A letter to a merchant in Vermont would probably differ from one 
covering the same subject to a merchant in New Orleans. You w^ould not 
expect, either, the same language or appeals in letters to prospects in New 
York City, Farrtier, Ohio, and Albuquerque, New Mexico. In the same way, 
a sales letter to a Methodist minister would differ from one mailed lo a 
manufacturer of slot-machines. There are many of these we II -understood 
factors- -geogra])hical, racial, occupational- -that inlluence the letters of 
(‘\] rerienced letter-wri ter s. 

An equally difficult task in forming the right mental image is the pre- 
paration of the form letter that may be sent to thousands of people in all 
})aits of the country. Here, the writer tan only set up in his mind what 
appears to be the typical reader, and then jdan his message for that com- 
posite individual. He knows he cannot influence everybody on his list favor- 
ably, but he aims for a favorable rf*action from the largest possible number. 
When the list is occupational, such as schoolteachers, lawyers, or funeral 
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directors, the image of the typical reader is more readily formed. This is 
also true when those who will receive the form letter have allied interests — 
society women, club members, labor groups, golf fans, and all the others 
you can recall. 

Fourth step, choosing the ammunition. Down the fairway goes the 
professional golfer to the place where the next shot is to be made. The 
caddy is waiting with the usual big bag of clubs. To one who has never 
played the game, it looks foolish- to carry so many, but the caddy doesn’t 
complain. He knows every one of those clubs has a purpose, and the 
winning of the purse might well depend on the selection of the right one 
for a particular shot. He wants his man to win. 

So now the shot must be made. The “pro” surveys the position of the 
ball, the distance to the green, and the obstacles to be avoided. Finally, his 
mind is made up. “Four iron,” he says. The caddy looks worried, for the 
green looks far away, but he knows better than to blink an eyelid. “Crack!” 
The head of the club cuts a path through the sod and lifts the ball on its 
course. Just over the trap — the caddy holds his breath! Up toward the cup 
rolls the ball, and stops short only a few inches. 

Down the fairway they go again, the boy and his hero. “Wish I could 
hit a shot like that,” the former exclaims. “Wasn’t me,” the “pro” replies. 
“I just happened to take the right club.” 

The explanation of the golfer could just as well be that of the letter- 
writer who has received a favorable reply. “Wasn’t me/^ he might say, “I 
just happened to select the right appeal.” You see, the first three steps in 
planning a letter all contribute to the fourth. 

First, know the purpose — that’s wanting to reach the green in one shot. 
Second, knov/ the facts — that’s studying the position of the ball, the distance, 
the obstacles. Third, visualize the reader — that’s the mental image of the 
ball in flight. Fourth, choose the best appeal — that’s taking the right club 
from the bag. Each step is important, but they all co-operate to produce the 
desired result. 

The situations to be handled in golf or letter-writing are never quite the 
same. To reach other greens no farther away, the golfer may one time take 
a spoon because he needs loft to clear some trees, or another time he may 
take a jigger for a bullet-shot under the branches. To gain a reply with an 
order, the letter- writer may one time use “economy” to overcome the 
resistance of a tight-fisted prospect, and another time he may use “style” 
to whet the desire of a playboy who counts not the cost. 

For every reader or prospect, you are likely to find a different com- 
bination of “soft spots” — the things or benefits or reasons to which he is most 
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vulnerable. Knowing what to say to whom and'when is part of the planning 
of a business letter. 

How letter-writers probe for “soft spots.” Most business correspondents 
take this fourth step in letter-planning, even though they often seem to 
ignore the others. You seldom read a sales letter, for example, without 
noting how the writer appears to be trying to “cash in” on what he thinks 
to be some point of vulnerability in his reader. Examine the following 
quotations: 

You know, the Irish are an impulsive race. Take me for an 
example. I was born on the 14th of March. Now if I hadn’t 
been in such a hurry to see what was goin’ on in the world I 
could have waited three days longer. Then I could have shared 
the 17th with St. Patrick. And that would have been a great 
honor for both of us. 

(The Irish cling together as a race. They love their saint. The 
appeal is strong as a door-opener for the letter, but only when 
mailed to an Irishman.) 

Did you know that twenty years ago there were four Sealyham 
champions in one litter? This is a record unsurpassed by any 
other breed except Springer Spaniels. 

(Sent to a man who had seven Sealyhams, the letter obviously 
hits a “soft spot,” and, of course, the appeal would be even 
greater to a lover of Springer Spaniels.) 

Sometimes we get a steak that’s a little tough, but we like steak, 
and there isn’t any better steak available— so we take a firm 
grip on the knife and fork and bear down. 

Business is sometimes like that. Conditions are not always the 
best, but it’s beyond us to change them. Still, we can get some of 
that business if w^e take hold of the knife and fork, and really 
cut in. 

(Probably steak is a magic word to most men. Thus, the letter 
gets off to a good start. It would backfire, though, in the hands 
of one who did not eat steak.) 

A young telegraph operator had no money, and his salary was 
so small he could hardly make ends meet. But he decided that 
he had to risk some of that scant salary if ever he was to get 
anyw'here. So he bought $5 worth of postage stamps, and in his 
spare time penned letters to other telegraphers along the line, 
telling them about a low-priced watch he could get for them at 
a low price. 
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Soon he began to get orders, and as each one came in, he sent 
part of the money to a watch factory with orders to deliver the 
watch direct to the buyer, and then he put the rest of the money 
into more postage stamps. Before many months, he was msdc- 
ing so much money selling watches that he gave up his job to 
build a business by mail. That telegraph operator’s name w'as 
Sears, and you know the business he founded as Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 

(The appeal, and it runs throughout the letter, is to the desire 
for more money — leading the reader to wonder if he, too, might 
become another Sears.) 

Here is a letter that seeks to create business for a landscape gardener. 
For lack of any request for action at the end, it might be called a “so what” 
letter, were you not told it was one of a series sent to the same man. Thus, 
the purpose was to remind rather than to sell. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Let’s talk your language for a moment. 

In a certain room in your factor)' is a hide. Sooner or later it 
will be placed in the show-w'indow of a high class store, in the 
form of a pair of shoes. Master craftsmen will have transformed 
it into a pair of the finest shoes made — Doe shoes. 

A thousand things have happened to it — things it has taken a 
lifetime to learn. Cheaper shoes are made — but none that are 
less expensive — for you tell me they ^vill outlast two ordinary 
pairs. They are the best — made for the “man who cares.” 

The grounds around your new home are like that hide. 

And like that hide, some master craftsman is going to change 
them into surroundings — simple, useful, attractive. A thousand 
thing.s are going to happen to them — things that have taken a 
lifetime to learn. They must turn out to be the best — because 
they, too, belong to the “man who cares!” 

Durability — snugness — elegance — poise — smoothness — these 
things are bound up in every pair of Doe shoes. 

And those same things will make your grounds entirely satis* 
factory. 

Sincerely yours, 

The appeal in that letter is to pride. Harold McQueen, the writer, is 
‘‘You make the best shoes, and we do the best iandscap>e gardening. 
Birds of a feather should get together.” 

The appeal to home*town pride. The fellow who first said, “There is 
no place like home,” may have had an idea, one it would pay letter-writers 
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to adopt more often than they do. There seems to be a streak of loyalty in 
the average human being that makes him stand up for his home town, 
though it be as humble as Dogpatch or Toonerville. Thus, when the writer 
of a business letter is able, without exaggeration, to work in a '‘plug'' for the 
reader's place of abode, he is using an old appeal that helps to break the ice. 
For example: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Boston once held a tea party. There was objection to an exor- 
bitant tax on a cargo of tea, you will remember, so it was 
dumped overboard. 

Is Boston today less quick to throw overboard anything that 
carries too high a tax? 

Waste is a form of tax. If there is a way to dump that tax, 
naturally you are for it. 

Paper-carded belt hooks are from 10% to 25% wasteful. That 
waste tax is avoided by the use of improved Safety Belt Hooks, 
with Steel Binder Bars, to which there is NO WASTE. Safety 
Belt Hooks also make smoother, longer-lived joints. 

The literature and notebook enclosed tell the story. You can 
get Safety Belt Hooks and Lacers from the Bbston dealers named 
below. If there are others you prefer to deal with, any one of 
them will get Safety products for you. 

Very truly yours, 

Evidently, in the above letter, H. H. Stalker was not using the home- 
town appeal by accident, for it appears in his messages to prospects and 
dealers in other cities. 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

Here is the information requested, and we think something is 
about ready to explode down there in your fine town in the way 
of orders. 

We say fine town, not as a bit of flattery, but because the writer 
remembers vividly spending a week in Houston during the In- 
ternational Rotary Convention. If your sales punch down in 
Houston matches your hospitality, you should decidedly go places 
wdth Safety Hooks and Lacers. 

There is . . . 


Dear Mr. Black: 

A Philadelphian, one Benjamin Franklin by name, had more to • 
say about waste than perhaps any other man who ever lived in 
Philadelphia, or elsewhere. 
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With such a tradition, the folks of Philadelphia ought to be 
about as thrifty as folks come anywhere. If we are right, then 
you will be very much interested in the next paragraph. 

Paper-carded belt hooks are from 10% to 25% wasteful. That 
waste is . . . 

The sincerity of plain talking. The next letter is one in which there is 
no beating of bushes or sounding of trumpets. The writer uses plain speech 
that is both convincing and refreshing. The appeal is, “We will treat you 
right,*’ and you feel it is sincere. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

We don’t give rare coins but there’s more than one way to get 
your money’s worth out of a used car. 

The idea that a certain dealer is about to sprout wings, and 
make things heavenly for used car buyers has been going the 
rounds so long that it rattles. The reason we give our customers 
their money’s worth isn’t because we are so big-hearted we can’t 
help it. If you want to know the reason, it is because we want to 
stay in business. 

The Mrs. has her mind set on sending our boy, Charlie, to 
college. If he is like I am, it will be wasted, but the Mrs. says 
he isn’t and that’s that. 

I haven’t enough money to retire on and I can’t stand to loaf 
when anybody is looking; and we have such big show windows 
that people are always looking. So, for those reasons, I figure 
my best bet is to treat buyers right so they will come back, and 
tell others they got a good deal from Jimmy Davies. 

Right now, I have some cars that are worth looking into. You 
won’t find any rare dimes under the cushions — I look for them 
myself — but you will get all you bargain for. 

I’d like to show you tfie Dodge Charlie Brooks traded in last 
week — $495 takes it and you cannot take as long as you like 
-to pay for it. No terms beyond 20 months go here. 

Cordially yours, 


Buys Car for $lS0i Finds 
a Dime in It Worth 94S0 

i Alliaaoe. O.. April 1. — Mn. W. H. 
S^w «f AUiuce repo«ttd that hv eoyria. 
Roy Kooatiof Uo^agUm, lad., Imi^ 
a uaed car in Clemlaad for $IM. Wha 
he cleaned the antique he found a dkna 
dated 18t1 under a aeat cuihion. A coia 
expert offered lum $450 for thedin». 
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As we recall, this letter was lathed by letter carpenter Vic Knight. 
Whether or not it sold the Dodge is not recorded. Nevertheless, the appeal 
is strong to those who are tired of high-sounding but empty promises. 

A letter that tickles the funily boile. Appealing to the reader’s sense of 
humor is a device often used to win acceptance for a business letter. The 
following example was used by The Plaza, a New York City hotel. It really 
does a double job; it entertains the reader while putting across a sales 
message. 



Septa^r 5, 1962 


Dear Mr Spiro : 

This morning there were tear stains again on Paul Sonnabend's pillow. 

That makes orer four months that he has cried hlmaelf to sleep since 
he moved down to The Plaea 

It's been rerj distressing to me, his farorite chambermaid, who has 
done everything she knows how to make him comfortable as only The 
Plaza can. 

Hhat's wrong with Hr. SonnabendT 

At first I thought maybe I was using too tight hospital comers on 
his bed Then I thought maybe his night table light was too bright 
Finally, I thought it was the long hours he puts in here at The Plasa — 
he keeps an eye on all The Plaza events and they start at breakfast 
and don't end until after the last ahow In the Perelen Room. 

Finally, I got the message. Much as Hr. Sonnabend loves The Plaza 
he's lonesome. How he misses hie friends at Belmont. That's why 
he cries himself to aleep each night. 

Therefore, If you have any compaseion for a miserable fellow, you’ll 
take time to visit Mr Sonnabend next tiwy you are in Mew fork. 

As a matter of fact, you should make a special trip and atay at The 
Plaza yourself lou'll love It here, it will cheer up Mr. Sonnabend, (I 
know he'll take care of you) and I promise you a beautifully made bed 

Please come soon. He needs you (not to mention the money) , 

Sincerely, 

Hmry 0*Sttlllvmn 
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Use of **8care copy** as appeal for action. One of the major motives 
for human behavior is fear. People buy many things to protect themselves 
against hazards that may be real or imaginary. Hence, the use of **scare 
copy*’ is frequently seen in advertising and sales. A picture of some horrible 
automobile accident, with a description of all the gory details, may influence 
you to buy tires with a patented safety tread, or an insurance policy that 
would pay your hospital bills. A story about head-colds, and how they may 
lead to pneumonia and death, may be used to frighten you into the acquisi- 
tion of nose-drops or vitamins. Check your own buying habits, and you will 
be surprised to find how many of them are the result of the desire to protect 
yourself against poverty, sickness, and other forms of catastrophe. Check the 
letters that you get, and you will be surprised to find how many of them 
use fear as the major appeal. 

Perhaps there is no emotion more universally shared than the dread of 
old age, particularly the fear that it may catch us unprepared to live without 
the aid of charity. To be sure, this is a fear that may vary in degree among 
different individuals and groups, but few of us are entirely free from it. 
Lady schoolteachers, never rewarded adequately for their efforts, and hard 
put to lay aside a nest egg, seem especially susceptible to the fear of old age, 
and the hardships it may bring upon them. That is the assumption which 
must have prompted the following sales letter. 

Dear Miss Doe: 

It was Thursday evening — the School Board was in session. 

There had been a lot of spirited discussion during the evening, 
and all items had been disposed of — except one. Down at the 
bottom of the president’s memo were but two words — “Miss 
Meridith.” 

To the School Board, it was merely another item of business 
routine, but to Miss Meridith it was a matter which affected her 
entire future. 

The Board quickly decided : “She has served faithfully and well, 
but we need younger blood. She always has* proved very capable, 
but she’s getting a bit too old to teach. Her health isn’t the 
best, and much as we regret it, she will have to be replaced.” 

The above incident is tragic, but not unusual. In fact, it is a 
typical experience which might be multiplied many times daily. 

And in all cases, the fate of the teacher hangs in the balance. 

One of these days, perhaps, your name will be scrawled on the 
president’s memo. 

Right now, Miss Doe, that day seems far removed, but come it 
will, as it finally must to all in the teaching profession. Just how 
will the decision of the Board affect you? 
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With your earnings reduced^ or perhaps cut off entirely, how will 
you live? Will you be compelled to throw yourself on the char- 
ity of friends or relatives— or will you mark the day as the 
beginning of a new era, bringing release from classroom duties, 
the thrills of a trip around the world, the opportunity to pursue 
a hobby, a future free from money worries? 

Thousands of teachers already have adopted the Income Rmrve 
Plan. Perhaps, it may appeal to you. But first we suggest you 
send for the free booklet, “Money for the Wonderful Things All 
Women Crave.** 

The card will bring it to you quickly. 

Sincerely yours. 

Is there anything unethical in the appeal to the fear of old age as used 
in the above letter? Certainly notl Even though the purpose is to sell an 
insurance plan, the result may be the solution of the schoolteacher's problem. 
In that sense, it offers an economic blessing. 

Varying the appeal to find vulnerability. The approach just cited is 
obviously not the only one that could be used in a sales letter to teachers. 
If you were planning such a letter, your analysis of the individual or group 
might lead you to shoot from an entirely different angle — or, you might 
decide to test several appeals whose strength appeared about equal. Here, 
for example, are the opening paragraphs of three letters, mailed for the 
same purpose, but each probing a different possible soft spot. 

Dear Miss Blank: 

There’s a little story of Joseph Conrad that every schoolteacher 
will appreciate. 

Long ago, when Conrad was a boy, he sat gazing at a map of 
the world. Suddenly, thrusting a grimy finger upon a colorful 
speck, the youngster exclaimed, “Some day Fm going there.*’ 
“Some day Fm going there!” 

I wonder if there is a teacher in all the world, who hasn’t said 
those very words! In teaching some bit of history or geography, 
you’ve felt an impelling desire to cast the book aside, and set 
forth on a joyous journey. 

Hidden away in our hearts, we all have that dream of some day 
visiting those storied countries beyond the sea. 

{Appeal to the desire for travel) 

• • • • • 

Dear Miss Blank: 

A dear old teacher I used to know, confided to me her fondest, 
dream — to end her days in a cozy little cottage just over the hill 
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from the schoolhouse, where she could hear the cheery ding-dong 
of the bell . . . and never have to answer it at all. 

She loved teaching, of course. And she had given to it the best 
years of her life. But to each of us there will come a time when 
we want to retire from active life, and take a well-earned rest. 
To solve that problem, we have devised a wonderful policy, just 
for you. It will assure your vine-clad cottage, with happy days 
for rest and relaxation. 

(Appeal to desire to get away from it all) 


Dear Miss Blank: 

In that last quarter of an hour, after the scholars have gone 
home, and you are alone in the schoolroom, straightening up 
your desk 

. . . don’t you sometimes stop and wonder what the future holds 
for you? Things are running pretty smoothly now. You really 
are enjoying your work. But what about the declining years of 
life? Will you have to drudge along at the same old humdrum 
routine, just as so many elderly teachers of your acquaintance 
are doing? 

Or will you be able to enjoy life, and make your cherished 
dreams come true? 

Now — today — you have an opportunity to decide. 

(Appeal to desire for freedom in later years) 

Just as the quarterback of a football team may use different plays tc 
test for soft spots. in the opposing line, so is it often necessary for the lettei 
writer to try various appeals before he can be sure which is most effecti\^e. 
This can never safely be determined by opinion or guess. The only sure way 
to know is to test, and then test again. 

An appeal to superstition. The soft spot you are seeking when you 
plan a business letter may not always be of the conventional variety. Instead, 
by mere intuition — or is it the help of Providence? — you may hit upon an 
unusual appeal that does the perfect job. A certain young man — you may 
guess his" identity— once sat in his St. Louis office, quite glum and dis- 
couraged. He was thumbing idly through the card file of customers, wonder- 
ing what he might do to bring rain where there had been so much drought, 
when he happened to notice that an out-of-town order had been received 
several months previously on a Friday, the thirteenth. The calendar on the 
wall said that this very day was the second and only other Friday the 
thirteenth of the year. Had the young chap been wiser in the ways of 
the business world, he would have scorned the idea that the coincidence 
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might develop an order. But he didn’t know any better^ so he hand-pecked 
on his typewriter the following ^^foolish” sales letter: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I am not superstitious, but . . . 

There are only two Friday, the thirteenths, appearing on this 
year’s calendar. 

On Friday, January the thirteenth, you gave me an order for a 
carload of Fancy Blue Rose Rice. 1 appreciated that order more 
than you knew, for it happened to be my first sale to an out-of- 
town jobber. 

Now, here we are again at Friday the thirteenth, and I can’t 
resist wondering if you are not ready to book another carload. 

I think I can persuade one of our mills to give you a price of 4^ 
on the Fancy, and 3^^ on the Choice, f.o.b. mill, of course. 

And in the car could be placed a little Fancy Head Rice at 
about 

The prices are right. Give me the specifications, and I will be 
superstitious all the rest of my life. 

Gratefully yours, 

Many of the young man’s friends have laughed at that letter, and when 
reminded that the only true test of a letter is whether or not it does the 
job, they have promptly replied, “Luck, my boy, just luck.” Some have said 
■‘it couldn’t happen,” which may be true, except that it did. 

Dear friend Frailey: 

The writer s birthday was Friday, January the thirteenth. 

While I have a stock of rice and a car in transit from Texas, I 
am going to give you an order for a car, for I know I can depend 
on you for quality. So enter me 225 bags Fancy Blue Rose, 

75 bags Fancy Head, at prices you mentioned, and would prefer 
Texas: but that is up to you for quality. 

I might say in passing that it is a pleasure for me to send you 
this order, for from your letter, I know it will be appreciated 
and happily executed. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Perhaps you may call the success of that letter a stroke of pure luck; 
but at least it proves that, contrary to popular thought, there is sentiment 
in business. The man who wrote the letter had the reputation of being a 
smart buyer, the last to let hb heart influence his head. He was vulnerable 
to appreciation, though. He sensed that the young man needed the order, 
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and he gladly came across. Did the birthday help? Maybe — let’s not split 
hairs. 

Be sure the appeal will not backfire. Sometimes a business letter may 
have the opposite effect from that intended. Basically, the appeal may be 
good, but it is handled in such a way that the reader is irritated rather than 
pleased. Consider this sales letter which presents a very necessary service, 
but not in the most tactful manner. 

Dear Sir: 

When you decided on a midnight snack the other night and 
turned on the kitchen light only to find a few hundred roaches 
had the same idea — did you cuss under your breath, and say to 
yourself, “We’ve got to get rid of these ***!!! roaches”? 

Maybe, you forgot the next morning, maybe it was too much 
trouble — maybe you didn’t like the thought of a truck covered 
with signs such as “we kill bedbugs” rolling up in front 
of your house, so that your neighbors would know your troubles. 

Now, through our personalized service, we not only rid your 
home of these obnoxious night prowlers, but we completely 
moth-proof all clothes closets, furniture, rugs, or garments that 
show signs of moth attack. Our service also eliminates water- 
bugs, ants, silverfish, etc., with no fuss, no muss — you and the 
insects are the only ones who will know we have been around — 
and the insects won’t know it for long. 

It is not necessary to leave your home. Our neat, well-trained 
men will call, do the work, and leave your premises spick-and- 
span. Our Home Service System is safe, non-contaminating to 
food, and is non-in jurious to humans or animals. 

Our price? Well, you will be amazed at the low cost. 

Just mail the enclosed card, or ’phone GH , and a courteous 

representative will call with absolutely no obligation on your 
part. 

Sincerely yours, 

Fundamentally, the appeal in this letter is sound. Roaches and other 
insects are not welcome in any home. If you happened to have any of these 
pests as uninvited guests, you certainly would be glad to know they could 
be eliminated so easily and so cheaply. The confidential treatment is also a 
good point. Roaches or bedbugs are nothing to be proud of, and you woudn’t 
want your neighbors to know they had moved in with you. 

But the backfire comes from the way the writer of the letter over- 
played his hand. He starts with the downright assumption that the prospect’s 
kitchen is inhabited by roaches — ^not a few of them, but hundreds* He uses 
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the appeal as a fact rather than a possibility. Hence, the prospect and his 
wife, if she read the letter, are humiliated. Particularly obnoxious is the 
reference later to “bedbugs” — the most hated insect of them all. They are 
not mentioned as a fact, as were the roaches, but just the same there is an 
unpleasant insinuation that they, too, might be one of the prospect’s 
“troubles.” 

The more tactful approach would have been to start easy and work 
up. Instead of the outright assertion that when the lights went on a few 
hundred roaches were there in the grandstand, ready to root for the home- 
team, only the possibility of their being present should have been men- 
tioned — ‘and even then, not such vast assembly of the jjests. A woman looks 
upon a roach as evidence of uncleanliness, and thus a reflection on her care 
of the home. A few roaches are bad enough, she figures — she could never 
stand an army of them. The letter should have started something like this: 

This is the time of the year when the war against roaches and 
other pests increases in fuiy'. Where these little devils come 
from, nobody seems to know. When least expected, they appear 
in the most immaculate homes. 

Perhaps, so far, none of these unwelcome guests have moved in 
on you. And that’s fine! You are lucky. But if, by chance, 
you have some of them around your house, you naturally want 
to get rid of them before they multiply and become even a 
greater nuisance. 

And that’s where we come to the rescue. Not even your closest 
neighbor will know about it, but quickly, completely, we will 
liquidate the rascals. 

In that introduction, there is nothing to offend or humiliate the readers. 
They are tactfully told that roaches and other pests (that would include 
the unmentionable bedbugs) often appear in the most immaculate homes. 
The rest of the letter could be in the original form. Result? Success — much 
business! 

Remember! You can't win by insulting your reader. 

Avoid all possible irritants. There’s an old and very wise saying, 
especially pertinent to letter-writers, “When in doubt, ‘ Unless you 

know your reader like a book, you run the chance of building your letter 
around an appeal that may offend rather than please him. 

It is dangerous to mention politics, religion or race. A very good story 
might poke what seems to be innocent fun at the members of a certain 
faith, and what if it lands in the home of one of them? You might quote a 
saying of a Mexican, an Irishman, or an Italian, and have any one of those 
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nationalities take it in the wrong way. It is far wiser not to take these chances 
in business letters. When in doubt, don*t. 

Even the reference to a physical attribute may rub salt in raw flesh. 
You have a laughable story about a bald-headed man. But it may not be 
so funny to one who is bald. You refer to a man who resembles a ‘*bag of 
bones*’ and the reader has always been sensitive about being so thin. You 
write about the fat woman who wants to reduce but can’t resist her pound 
of chocolates every day — ^and the letter is read by a lady in exactly the same 
plight. 

You skate on thin ice when you voice a decided opinion on a con- 
troversial subject. You may detest rent control, but your reader thinks it is 
a fine plan. You may not like the wife of a President who frequently appears 
in public, but your reader may think she is wonderful. Reading the comics 
in the newspapers may seem a childish pastime to you, but what if your 
reader enjoys it? The purpose of your letter is to gain a meeting of minds. 
Why say anything that might interfere with that result? 

Make the reader feel important. Contrary to the irritants just men- 
tioned, it is often possible to “scratch the reader’s back” by casual reference 
to some fact that he considers complimentary to himself. Of course, this 
cannot be done when writing to a total stranger. For example, any of the 
following phrases, or similar ones, might help to make the reader feel 
important. 

“The research that made this product possible started back in 
the days when you were playing football at Illinois*' 

**Your article in Sales Management makes me sure that your 
mind is open to any idea which might help to motivate your 
salesmen.” 

“The credit report on you and your business was so outstanding 
that we are puzzled not to receive your check.” 

“We don’t think these obstacles are going to get you down, for 
we think you are made of the same stuff as that boy of yours who 
flew so many missions in Europ>e.” 

“Because of your leadership in civic activities, we lean heavily on 
your" opinion, which we know' will be unbiased.” 

“Many men, like yourself, serve others so generously that they 
overlook the protection which would take the sting out of old 
age. 

“Any man who has served three terms as mayor of his city must 
be an enterprising merchant, and the kind who wins friends by 
selling only quality products.” 

understand it is useless to talik business to anyone in Co* 
\umbus during tbe week of a championship game, but now that 
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the Buckeyes have finished the season undefeated, perhaps you 
can find time to tell us how you liked the samples.” 

”For me to have a daughter like yours, able to make the pictures 
in Hollywood, would be a biological miracle, but I do appreciate 
beauty in design, and I can’t help being enthusiastic about our 
new dresses for summer wear.” 

“Surely, as men of good judgment, you and your partner do not 
always buy on the lowest price, nor can you be fooled by a 
product which looks better than it really is.” 

The compliments implied ii^ the above passages are based on facts and 
could be offered sincerely. They are not to be confused with the silly flattery 
so often seen in business letters — those attempts to curry favor which the 
readers quickly resent. 

The fifth step in planning a letter. Now the five steps to be taken in 
planning an important business letter can be listed. Please remember that 
the time devoted to them depends on the nature of the problem, and that 
many routine letter-situations may be “taken in stride,” just as you mount 
and ride a bicycle, once the art is mastered. 

1. Know your purpose 

2. Get all the facts 

3. Visualize your reader 

4. Choose the best appeal 

5. Co-ordinate the attack 

To co-ordinate means putting your points together in the order or 
combination to gain the best possible effect. In other words, you decide how 
to play your cards to win the most tricks. You are like the general who is 
planning to attack a section of the enemy’s line. The commanding officer 
knows that he will use infantry, planes, tanks, rockets, mortars, heavy guns, 
and other units, but he must co-ordinate them perfectly to achieve the 
break-through. In less serious measure, this is the letter-man’s problem, too. 
He has decided what the general letter-appeal shall be, and has decided 
what links to place in the Chain (see page 96), but he still must put the 
links together in the one best combination to provide the most strength. 

As the lawyer arranges his plea. We doubt if the average letter-writer 
gives much thought to the arrangement of his points, and yet it is highly 
important that he should. He knows that he wants (1) to mention price 
because his figure is somewhat lower than his competitor’s, (2) to talk 
about quality because it is at least equal to the best, (3) to emphasize style 
because he has a new design that he thinks will have great popular appeal. 
Price— quality— Style! Those are his three aces, but what does it matter— in 
what order they are presented to the reader? 
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By asking that question the letter-writer has displayed an ignorance of 
psychological principles which go a long way in determining the final 
reaction — depending, of course, on how well they are undewtood and 
applied. One principle is that, in order to gain reader-attention, a very 
strong p>oint should be used first. Another is that, when exposed to a number 
of items, we tend to remember the last one most vividly. Thus, the most 
convincing and action-impelling point should be offered last. 

However, it is also true that at no place in the letter must the reader’s 
interest be allowed to lag. This indicates that weak points, even when 
preceded and followed by strong ones, are dangerous. It is much better not 
to use them at all than to risk the reader’s throwing the letter in the waste- 
basket and turning to something more interesting. 

You see now, that the position of the man who is planning a letter is 
much the same as that of the lawyer who is planning his plea. The lawyer 
knows he must start with a strong point to get favorable interest, and that 
he must end with the hammer blow which may obtain the right verdict. He 
is also faced with the problem of keeping the jury awake throughout his 
argument. He knows, too, that a few strong points, forcefully presented, will 
have a better effect than a long list of points that tend to compete with 
each other in the listener’s mind with the result — a little of everything, and 
nothing much of anything, is remembered. These are the facts that the 
letter-man also must understand! 

If you ever have studied the formula for debate, you recognize its 
similarity to the above reasoning. When there are three speakers on a team, 
the arguments are reduced to three, each one strong and difficult to refute. 
These arguments are then assigned in the following order: the strongest 
to the last speaker, the second -strongest to the first speaker, and the second 
speaker gets what’s left. Sometimes a very strong point is reserved for use 
in the last rebuttal, the thought being that it will impress the mind of each 
judge, even if earlier portions of the argument have been forgotten. 

A case example. To understand how the capable letter-writer plans 
a co-ordinated attack to break down reader- resistance, consider the following 
hypothetical situation : 

Jasper Jones, a real estate man, has been asked to sell a small suburban 
property. Based on the present market, the owner’s price is a little high, but 
the home has many advantages that may offset this one objection. Mr. 
Jones review's these sales points in his own mind (Step Two, Get the Facts) , 
and makes a list of them on his memo pad. 

Easy transportation — a bus to the city every hour — four-lane 

express highway for automobiles. 
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Restricted neighborhood of first-class homes — served by all the 
utilities — ^free from smoke and dirt of sections closer in. 

Beautiful site — more than one acre of land — large oak trees, 
many shrubs, ravine. 

House designed by nationally known architect — plans won first 
prize in contest conducted by popular magazine — small and 
compact, with all modern conveniences. 

Brick walls and tile roof, insulated — low cost for repair and 
maintenance — built by contractor with reputation for quality 
construction. 

Two-car garage, with one room and lavatory overhead — 
detached from the house. 

Kennel for dogs, with three runs, at rear of the lot — disguised 
by brick wall which has climbing roses. 

Rock garden, fish pool, and open-air oven. 

House features large studio living room, two tiled baths, ultra- 
modern kitchen, and basement recreation room with bar. Wood- 
burning fireplace. 

Priced high at $30,000, but owner will accept low down-pay- 
ment, and a long-term mortgage at only 5% interest. 

School one of the best in the area — special bus service for 
children. 

Healthier place to live than in city — cooler in summer — always 
a nice breeze. 

Five miles from 18 hole golf dourse — within walking distance of 
community shopping center. 

Now the telephone rings. Cy Jerkins has heard about the suburban 
home. No, he isn’t ready to look at it. His wife isn't too keen about living 
out there. No, he doesn’t want to talk to Jasper. “Just give me the dope in 
a letter," says Mr. Jerkins, “and make it short — I’ll let you know if we are 
interested." 

Matching needs and benefits. Okay! Jasper Jones has a nibble, but it 
isn’t a bite. What should he say in his letter to lure Mr. and Mrs. Jerkins to 
an inspection of the property? He begins to think about them (Step Three, 
Visualize the Reader) and what they, as apart from ail other prospects, 
might want in a home (Step Four, Choose the Best Appeal). 

It’s all very simple. “I sold him today,” boasts salesman Doe, but he 
didn’t, really. A sale is nothing more than matching needs and benefits. 
When you can do that, the sale is inevitable. 
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Jasper Jones knows a lot about Jerkins and his wife. That will save 
him time. However, if they had been strangers, he would still need informa- 
tion about them before he writes his letter. How else could he select those 
advantages of the home that seem to fit the pattern of their peculiar needs? 
Well, what does he know about them? 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerkins are renting a rather expensive apartment in the 
city. They are the type who spend most or all of their income. He is a 
consultant on advertising and sales problems, and writes for both business 
and fiction magazines. Their only child is married and lives in the East. 
Mrs. J. has quite a reputation as a bridge player. They both play golf — and, 
yes — they belong to the club only five miles from the Oak Ridge home. 
Dogs? Of course! Didn’t Jasper read something in the paf)er last year about 
one of their Scotties winning “best in show”? 

All right! Now Jasper has the two mental pictures — of the home and 
all its advantages, and — of the prospects and their possible soft spots. He 
is ready to make the blend. “And make it short,” Cy Jerkins had said. 
Obviously, Jasper’s problem is to choose carefully a few of the points most 
likely to strike fire — and he knows that is the most effective plan for all sales 
letters. 

Easy transportation? Not important. Both Mr. and Mrs. Jerkins 
have their own automobiles. 

Restricted neighborhood? Well, yes and no, Mrs. Jerkins is 
socially minded. But everybody knows Oak Ridge is first class. 

Skip it. 

Beautiful site? Yes, they are the kind to whom that will appeal. 

Plans won first prize? Yes, indeed, Mrs. Jerkins at least will 
love that point. 

Quality construction? No. They will probably take it for granted. 

Two-car garage? A necessary point, but not worth emphasis. 
What’s that? Wait a moment. Maybe that room over the garage 
would be a swell place for Cy Jerkins to write. Yes — use that. 

Kennel? Wonderful. They show dogs. 

Rotk garden, pool, oven? No, she is not the kind to stay home 
with her flowers. 

Large studio living room? Good for her bridge parties. Recrea- 
tion room with bar? Fine! He especially will like that. What 
man wouldn’t? 

Low down-payment? Yes. The price will appeal to their vanity, 

so long as they can swing the deal. Their monthly income is 
ample to meet the mortgage payments. 
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School bus? No. Their only child is an adult. 

Healthier place to live? Doubtful. They are not old enough to 

be seriously health-minded. The breeze might appeal. No. 

“When in doubt, don*t?* 

Golf course near? Yes, strong point. Shopping center? No. If 

anyone walks there, it will be the maid. 

There you are. Jasper Jones has completed Steps Three and Four. From 
all the points that could be used, he has chosen the following as most likely 
to please Mr. and Mrs. Cy Jerkins: 

1. Beautiful site 

2. Plans won first prize 

3. Room over garage 

4. Kennel 

5. Large studio living room 

6. Recreation room with bar 

7. Low down-payment and easy terms 

8. Close to their golf club 

Co-ordination for best effect. Is Jasper Jones now ready to write his 
letter? No, not yet. Step Five has not been taken. He could just start with 
point number one at the head of the list and go right through to number 
eight, but only by sheer luck could that be the best combination. 

Which of the eight points is the strongest? Not just for any prospect, 
but for Mr. and Mrs. Cy Jerkins? The decision calls for judgment, and you 
might not agree, but Jasper’s choice is number seven — low down payment 
and easy monthly terms. He thinks that if the other points can make the 
Jerkins family want the home, they might ask themselves, “How can we 
possibly afford it?” Jasper knows how, so he saves the answer to their 
question for a “clincher” at the end. 

Okay! Which of the remaining points ranks next to number seven in 
strength of appeal? To Cy Jeiikins alone, it might be number three. Perhaps 
for years he has dreamed of a hide-away place to work and write. Since 
Jasper isn’t sure about it, he can’t afford to take a chance. No, he wants to 
start his letter with a point that will gain immediate acceptance from both 
husband and wife. He finally decides to^appeal to their pride — combination 
of number one and number two. .\lso, he thinks he may be able to work 
number eight into the first paragraph. 

Thus, for the middle of his letter, Jasper has left only the room over 
the garage, the kennel, the studio living room, and the recreation room. 
He decides on the combination 5-6-4-3. At last — ^J. J. is ready to write. 
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His plan has been carefully devised. Within the scope of his ability, he has 
prepared what seems to be the attack most likely to succeed. 

Prize winner on beautiful site, close to golf club 

Large studio living room 

Recreation room with bar 

Room over garage 

Kennel 

Low down-payment and easy terms 

Perhaps you are scowling. You say, “Who would take so much time 
and trouble, just to plan one business letter?” Well, the answer is “Who 
wouldnH ?” — with so much at stake. The commission which Jasper Jones 
earns on a sale of property is 5 per cent, and the price of this one is $30,000. 
How about it now? Wouldn’t you gladly spend an hour, a day, or a week, 
if a commission of $1,500 depended on the success of that one letter? 
Remember, the time you can afford to spend on one letter is determined by 
the nature of the problem, and the importance of getting it solved. 

The letter that sold the home. So Jasper Jones writes the letter. He 
wonders if it should be mailed to the office of Cy Jerkins, or to his home; 
the latter seems best. He wants both husband and wife to read it together. 
He knows, too, that when homes are bought the man may think he has 
made the decision, but the one who really does it is the woman who lets him 
have that pleasure. 

So much for this hypothetical example of planning a business letter. 
But what’s a story without an end? Did the letter develop a sale? Well, we 
think it was mailed one morning and delivered that afternoon. At eight 
o’clock in the evening, Jasper Jones reached the promised land. Came a 
voice over the wire, “Thanks for your letter . . . Mrs. Jerkins and I are not 
much interested. . .but we’ll meet you there at ten in the morning.” 

No, not much interested, but the following afternoon the contract was 
signed. Good news for all — even the pups. 

What did Jasper say in his letter? Well, you have his outline of points. 
Why don’t you write it — something like this: 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Jerkins: 

I don’t sell real estate. It’s a lot more fun to find a perfect 
home, and then the people who belong in it — just as you folks 
surely do belong in the Oak Ridge home Mr. Jerkins asked me 
about. 

When John Boardman, the famous architect, designed this prize- 
winning home — the one not far from your golf course — he must 
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have visualized it set in an acre of trees and shrubs as it is now 
— and folks like you who would love it as much as he did when 
drawing the plans. 

Mr. Jerkins said I must make this letter short, so I can’t begin 
to explain all the charm of this magnificent little home. You’ll 
have to see it to appreciate what I mean. 

You, Mrs. Jerkins, will be delighted with the studio living room 
with its huge fireplace — plenty of space for a dozen bridge tables 
without crowding. And you, Mr. Jerkins, would surely be a 
proud host in the tiled recreation room with its unusual bar. 

Then over, the garage — this is a secret — is the perfect place for 
you to write your stories. If you are like me, you always have 
wanted a hide-away. Every man needs one, and especially a 
writer like you. 

Maybe, too, Mr. Boardman was thinking of folks like you — or 
he just loved dogs and couldn’t imagine a real home without 
them — when he designed the kennel so cleverly hidden behind a 
brick wall covered with climbing roses. 

Of course, there is always one thing that comes up in finding a 
home — the price and terms. They may not be important to you, 
but the owner will accept a very low down-payment, and a 
mortgage for the balance with interest of only 5%. 

Will you do me a favor? When you read this letter — perhaps at 
dinner tonight — multiply many, many times in your mental 
image of this home the few things I have said about it Then call 
me tonight, and say when you’ll have the thrill of seeing it. 

I’ve got the keys, and can meet you there any time tomorrow. 

Please do call me — MAIN 3343 — as I’ll wait until you do. 

Sincerely yours, 

Think before you write. Nothing worthwhile yields to human effort 
without a PLAN. The actual saying is easy. It’s the planning what to say 
and how that determines how good your letter will be. When Abraham 
Lincoln was asked how he would write a speech if he had just fifteen 
minutes for the job, he replied, “Well, I would spend at least ten of the 
fifteen minutes planning what to write, and then 1 would use the last five 
minutes to write it.” 

Maybe it was a similar plan that the Reverend George Washington 
Abraham Lee used so successfully in getting so many converts for his church. 
Rival ministers witnessed his results with mingled jealousy and admiration. 
When questioned about the secret of his success, he said — “Fust ah tell ’em 
wut ah’s gwine to tell ’em — den ah tells ’em — den ah tells ’em wut ah dun 
tole ’em.” Amen, Parson Lee. You work with a PLAN. 
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2. Blueprints for Letter-^Builping 

One skeleton that they all possess. In spite of the million and one 
variations in the blueprints from which business letters are constructed, 
there is one basic formula that all letters must follow, or else they are almost 
certainly doomed to fail. True, a writer may now and then risk another 
plan, but it rarely succeeds, and is then only the exception which proves 
the rule. Letters, like human beings, are built on a skeleton that has a 
striking similarity of form, although in ‘*flesh and other attributes” they may 
seem totally unlike. No matter what kind of letters you write — sales, collec- 
tion, or any of the others — ^you must always recognize the necessity of this 
''skeleton,” and make sure it is there. 

Many experts in the letter-world have devised figures of speech to 
describe this formula, skeleton, or whatever you may choose to call it. Even 
your grade-school teacher, when you were first being exposed to English 
Composition, had the formula in mind without a name for it, when she 
said that what you were trying to write must start with an Introduction, 
continue with a Body, and end with a Conclusion. She may or may not have 
made plain to you the "why” of these three parts, but it is improbable that 
you understood then the psychological purpose of each part, or the connec- 
tion of the whole procedure with the influencing of human behavior. 

Dr. Dignan had a name for it. The names for the three steps in letter- 
construction which seem to have persisted the longest, and for that reason 
may be the best, were invented years ago by Dr. Frank W. Dignan. He was 
one of the pioneers who taught that letters should be simple, friendly, and 
natural, and was a master who helped to inspire this Handbook. 

Dr. Dignan said that every letter needed first a "Star” — something to 
be said in the beginning that would quickly capture the attention of the 
reader. If this could be accomplished, he reasoned, then the reader would 
be willing to go on to find out what else the letter had to tell him. Without 
the Star, unless the reader had a personal reason for wanting to continue, 
the letter would be pushed aside and no matter how interesting the rest of 
it might be, it would never be read. 

The second of the three parts, and the one which did the major job, 
Dr. Dignan called the "Chain,” — a series of facts that would change the 
reader’s casual attention to a real and sustained interest. This meant, of 
course, that each link — each fact — in the Chain had to be strong, for 
interest also can easily be interrupted, and when that happened, the reader 
would be gone. 

Finally, said the old master, a letter needs something to impel the 
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desired action — a final urge that would make the reader send the check or 
buy the goods. This he called the “Hook.” A hook grabs and holds fast 
The reader no longer can escape the issue. As he read through the Chain 
there was always the danger that he might stop before the story had been 
told, but now he knows what you want. He can still decide either way, but 
if the Hook is strong, he is inclined to say “Yes,” 

“The Star, the Chain, and the Hook” — easy to remember, isn’t it? 
Just like a watch-chain, with the watch on one end and a pocket-knife on 
the other! 

First, get the reader’s favorable attention. Do it deliberately 
with an opening paragraph which is bright and brisk — the Star. 

Second, follow quickly with a flow of facts, reasons, benefits, all 
selected and placed in the best order to transform attention to 
real interest, and finally to desire — that’s the Chain. 

Third, suggest action, and make it as easy as possible — the Hook. 

Attention. . .interest. . .desire. . .action! There are the four psycho- 
logical reactions in the mind of your reader, and they happen in that order 
as he takes your letter from the envelope, begins to read, continues through 
the several paragraphs, and finally arrives at the last period. Obviously, it 
is a progressive process, each step paving the way for the next. Attention 
increases until it blends into interest. Interest deepens until desire is aroused. 
Desire, when strong and bold, leads to action. Hence, your letter is planned 
to stimulate those mental reactions, and each part does a separate job. 
If the Star does get favorable attention, nothing more should be expected 
of it. Developing interest and desire is the job of the Chain, but it does not 
reach for action. You still have a player on the bench with an eagle eye, 
and you use him to shoot the last winning basket. He is the Hook. 

So you see the co-ordination between your efforts and the mental 
response of the reader. Cold, lukewarm, warm, hot — attention, interest, 
desire, action! The steps must be in that order. 

Using the Star, the Chain, and the Hook. Although they deal with 
different situations, and have little affinity in either content or style, the 
following letters are all built on similar “skeletons.” In each example, you 
can see how the writer has tried to lead the reader from attcntion->to 
interest->to desire->to ACTION, The first is a sales letter mailed by the 
Pangbom Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE THAT COUNT 

And We Don’t 
Mean Maybe! 
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A cinder in the eye ... 

Gets more attention than a coal barge on the Ohio River. And 
a tiny pebble in his boot will cause a hunter more grief than a 
big bear. 

Yes — it*s the little things in life that count — that are important — 
that bring quickest reactions. (End of the Star.) 

Take the blast cleaning division of a company, for instance. 

What could be more important than the operator’s safety helmet, 
the air blast hose he uses, the nozzles, and the steel shot and 
grit? Yet these items are small — the “accessories” to the blast 
cleaning machines. 

Yet in June, July and August, when the temperature reaches 92 
degrees in the shade, what could be more important than the 
comfort, weight, and fresh air feed of your operator’s blast 
helmet? Or the long wearing life of a GOOD blast cleaning 
nozzle? Or the extra thickness of the rubber lining in the air 
blast hose? Or the reliability of size, and the toughness and 
strength of the steel abrasives? 

These are some of the little things in blast cleaning life that 
really count — that pay a tremendous return in satisfaction and 
production and profit, when they are RIGHT — and just as you 
want them. (End of the Chain.) 

That’s why we ask you to “come to Pangborn” now. For over 
forty years, we have specialized in providing the BEST BLAST 
CLEANING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES^-and we will be 
happy to serve your needs now — promptly and carefully. Just 
drop us a note today. (End of Hook.) 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed by Victor F. Stine, Vice-President in charge of Sales) 

The follo>ving letter was used to revive inactive customers. The Star 
supplies the theme for the whole message, and since the readers already 
knew about the products and services of the company, the Chain plays a 
minor role. 

Gentlemen : 

I feel just like the Irishman who dashed up to a hotel desk one 
evening-”hat gone, and clothes all streaked with dirt, 

“I want room thirty-siven,” he shouted. 

“But I can’t give you room thirty-seven,” said the clerk, after 
’ looking at the board, 

“I tell you,’ I want room thirty-seven,” was the rising reply. 
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“But room thirty-seven is taken. Mr. Murphy has that room.” 

“Don*t I know it? I’m Murphy. I jist feel out av the winder, 
and I want to git back in again.” (End of Star.) 

Yes, I feel something like that, and I want to get back in the 
room, where you give out your orders for printing. 

It’s been a mighty long time since we’ve had the pleasure of 
serving you, Mr. Doe, and it certainly would make us happy to 
see your name back on our books. 

Our equipment is modem and complete. We have both the fa- 
cilities for doing good printing, and the will to give you the best 
of service. (End of Chain.) 

There’s a blotter enclosed with our telephone number on it in 
nice bold figures. Why not do unto us as you would unto 
Murphy. Give us a ring when you need your next printin^T job. 

(End of Hook.) 

Cordially yours, 

Collection letters, too, contain the Star, the Chain, and the Hook — 
first, something to put the reader in a good mood, then the reasons why he 
should pay, and last, either a request for the money, or a statement of w'\'it 
will happen if he doesn’t pay. The emphasis on the three steps vari( con- 
siderably in collection letters — depending on the age of the unpaid account, 
and what the company intends to do about it. 

Even short, routine letters can easily be fitted to the Star, the Chain, 
and the Hook, as is the following “reminder.” The bill is not old, and there 
is no reason for a long letter. However, it starts gaily, states the necessary 
facts, and ends with a gentle request for action. 

The Star The letter S is made up, as you know, of curved 

to capture lines, but look what a straight and narrow path 

ATTENTION does for it. . . $. 

The Chain And good old Uncle Sam will bring your check 
to state for $58.00, in payment of our January 31 in- 

the FACTS voice, straight to our door. 

A Hook to Why not send it along, and then we’ll all be 
ask ACTION happy. 

There are only fifty-seven words in the above letter, but some credit 
men would still insist it is far too long. They would ask one question — “Will 
you please send us your check for ^8.00, iii payment of your invoice of 
Tsinuaxy 31?” — ^and call it a good job.‘ Utfren, more reckless; mth thdr time, 
zniglit add “Thank you,” but nothing moire. Tlle *difleriih<;'e lif thd eftective- 
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ness of the two letters could only be measured by results. If each of the two 
letters were sent to identical groups of one hundred customers, which would 
pull the highest percentage of checks, and in the shortest time? Personally, 
we vote for the longer one, because it is the more interesting. 

Relation of length to difficulty. “Long enough to do the job,” is how 
long a business letter should be (Section 2), but certainly the problem of 
holding reader-interest becomes more difficult as the length increases. 
Irrespective of how many pages a letter may run, the Star and the Hook 
tend to remain short. The burden of keeping interest alive falls upon the 
Chain. Every point added is another link, and the letter-writer is ever 
reminded of the adage, “A chain is only as strong as its weakest link.” He 
hates to omit a point that might help his cause, and yet he knows that when 
the reader is bored, the cause is lost. 

Some of the best longer letters seen in business correspondence are those 
that seek to obtain magazine subscriptions. The writers probably wish they 
could do the job in a few short paragraphs, but they know that mention of 
one or two points about a magazine will not heat the water to a boil. 
They are forced to tell a longer story, even at the risk of letting the fire go 
out. That hazard, of course, they fight hard and cleverly to avoid. 

The Hook to impel action. Some letters in business ask for no reply, 
and are purely routine in nature — ^acknowledgments of orders, carriers of 
checks, expressions of goodwill, answers containing requested information, 
and others. Most of the important ones — those written to sell, or collect, or 
adjust — do reach out for a favorable response. No matter how interesting 
and convincing such a letter may be, you will agree it is wasted unless the 
desired reader-reaction is attained. Many letters, like race horses, get away 
from the post beautifully, lead most of the way, but falter coming down the 
stretch. The cause of their failure is the weakness of the Hook. 

There is an old saying, often heard in sales meetings, that “the way to 
get an order is to ask for it.” This thought neatly fits all business letters in 
which an attempt is made to influence human behavior. To get action, you 
must ask for it. Furthermore, you must ask with the implied confidence that 
a favorable reply is expected. The end of your letter is not the place for 
timfdity or lack of faith. Assuming that you believe what has been said in 
the Chain, and that what you are asking is to the benefit of the reader, why 
should anything else but the desired reaction be expected? 

’The situation- at the end of the letter is quite different from what it was 
at the beginning. First, you had to get the reader's attention. He was cold, 
indifferent. You had to pull something out of the bag that would quicken 
his pulse, make him willing to continue. Then you presented fact after fact 
(link after link) to arouse interest and build desire. Hence, if the Chain was 
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strong and convincing, the reader is thinking as you think when it comes 
time for the Hook« He is ready to go along with you, and does not resent 
being *‘told'’ as he would have earlier in the letter. Often, he stands on top 
of the fence, but needs a little “push*’ to make him jump in the right 
direction. That’s your job, and the “how” of it is to be explained later in 
this section. 

Which is the most important? Sometimes, the question is asked, 
“Which is the most important in writing a successful business letter — the 
Star, the Chain, or the Hook?” Well, which does you the most good — 
breakfast, luncheon, or dinner? The difficulty in rating the comparative 
importance of the three parts is that each does a separate job, and each 
must be judged by a separate set of standards. If one of the three parts is 
poorly constructed, then the whole letter is a failure. The three parts team 
together to score the touchdown; one opens a hole in the line, one blocks, 
and the other carries the ball. All are important. 

To be sure, the first job is to open the hole in the line. That’s done by 
the Star. Unless the hole is there, the blocker and the ball-carrier are 
stopped. But if the blocker fails to get his man, or if the ball is fumbled, the 
play still fails. So you see why the Star, the Chain, and the Hook cannot 
be rated comparatively. Each part is an independent function that con- 
tributes to the success of the whole. 

Other comparisons. We have chosen the figure of speech used by 
Dr. Dignan as the one that best describes the three parts of a business letter. 
There are others with which you may wish to be familiar, however. One of 
the experts compares the writing of an effective letter to a successful Bight 
in an airplane. First comes the take-off — ^getting the reader’s attention. 
Once in the air, the pilot follows his course as swiftly as possible — the time 
when interest is quickened, and desire awakened. Finally, comes the landing, 
end of the Bight — request for action. The analogy is good, because each of 
the three operations is quite different from the others — just as the three 
parts of a business letter are different in function, and in the skills needed 
to complete them. 

In the Dartnell publication, American Business, the writing of a business 
letter was once compared to setting off a giant firecracker. The description 
was as follows: 


The Bame of the match is the opening paragraph. It gets the 
reader’s attention — makes him want to see what is going to hap- 
pen next. Once lit, the fuse should bum steadily. The Bame 
is carried along to that exciting moment when it reaches the 
powder. 
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Well, so must the interest of the reader be carried along to the 
end of the letter. Back in the days when we were kids, you can 
remember the suspense of those few seconds while the fuse was 
burning. There must be the same suspense in a letter. A de- 
fective fuse means that the flame stops burning. Sometimes, in 
the middle of a letter, the reader’s interest is also extinguished. 

And finally, the cracker is fired. Bang! It is the climax of an 
interesting experience. But the crackers don’t always explode. 

Some fizzle and sputter — others are complete duds. So it is with 
the closing paragraphs of a business letter. They either go off 
with a bang-, or they fizzle. The reader is sold, or he is lost. 

Flame — fuse — fire! Those are the three steps in writing a busi- 
ness letter. 

Another comparison, more applicable to sales lejtters than to the others, 
is the one of the five “P’s.” The idea is that the writer of a business letter 
must in the following order — please, picture, prove, promise, and push. This 
conforms very well with the other comparisons. 


Please} get Attention 

Picture ] Interest 

Prove > to 

Promise) Desire 

Push Action 


Okay! You have seen that there are three parts in a business letter; 
that all combine to do the job, but that each is quite different in function 
and the manner of execution. Naturally, your mind now turns to “HOW.” 
How is attention gained? How are interest and desire developed? How is 
action impelled? 

3. Hovy^ TO Get Reader's Attention 

Value of the first impression. One of America’s leading letter authori- 
ties, Frank H, Roy, in his capacity as Correspondence Supervisor for 
Montgomery Ward & Co., wrote this in a bulletin to Montgomery Ward 
letter-writers: “A letter to the reader is a great deal like a conversation. A 
letter drags just like a conversation that is dull unless there is some spirit 
and life in the opening paragraph. The question with most of us is — ‘How 
can I liven up my starting paragraph? What appeal can I use that will be 
so interesting the reader wants to go on?’ The first impression your reader 
gets from your letter is very important. You can open the door graciously or 
you can slam it in his face, and all you can say in your remaining paragraphs 
will be of little value.” 
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Mr* Roy is absolutely on the beam. First impressions^ by personal 
contact or by letter, are extremely important. You are introduced to a 
stranger, and before he utters a word, an impression has been formed which 
will tend to persist as long as you know him. You pull a letter out of an 
envelope, and before a line has been read, you have formed an impression 
of its general appearance which may influence, favorably or otherwise, your 
flnal reaction. Then, that first quick impression is strengthened or weakened 
by what you read in the first paragraph. 

There are many factors that contribute to the appearance of a business 
letter — the quality of the paper, the design and printing of the letterhead, 
the way it is typed, the signature — but they will be explained in Section 4. 
What we want to know now is in what ways, in the beginning of a letter, 
can attention he captured? 

“Get off to a flying start.” This is the advice of William H. Butterfield, 
the author of numerous books on business correspondence. In one of them, 
Goodwill Letters that Build Business,^ he writes: “If all the preliminary 
steps have been handled effectively, the reader approaches the first sentence 
with at least a spark of casual interest. The opening sentence applies the 
fuel that either ignites the spark or smothers it. The application must be 
immediate, too, for the average reader allows a letter only a few seconds in 
which to prove its interest to him. This means that the lead-off sentence 
must “click.’ ” 

In the book. Modem Business English, by Babenroth and Parkhurst,* 
we read : “The purpose of the first sentence is to win the reader’s attention. 
Upon its power to interest him depends his willingness to read further. . . . 
The attention-getter must be brief, attractive, and appropriate. Because a 
long paragraph is heavy and uninviting, the first paragraph should always 
be short.’’ 

There is hardly a person who will throw a letter away without' 
reading a word, unless he recognizes the letterhead, guesses what it is about, 
and from previous correspondence is utterly indifferent to the content. 
Usually there is an element of curiosity that forces him to take at least a 
quick peep at the opening paragraph. If he finds something there of interest 
to him, he is quite likely to continue. If not, another letter has died in 
infancy — another postage stamp has been used in vain. As Butterfield says, 
only a few seconds will decide what happens. You get him quick, or you get 
him not at all. 

A poor place for whiskers. In view of this necessity for a fast start — 


* Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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something to change casual attention to at least a small degree of interest 
— it must be apparent that whiskers, as you saw them in Section 2, are 
strictly taboo in the Star of a business letter. Who would not yawn on 
reading, “Your kind favor of recent date has duly come to hand,” or “With 
reference to your esteemed communication, we would wish to state”? Who 
would go a word further? 

“We have your favored epistle of the 21st instant, and have read 
same with considerable embarrassment.” 

“I have just read your letter— and is my face red!” 

Which of those two opening sentences would arouse the most interest? 
Which would be most likely to spur the reader on? If you have no special 
design for capturing interest, at least be sure to lemember the slogan — 
“Relax. , .be natural. . .just talk.” 

Taking advantage of previous contacts. In those cases where you know 
your reader, or have had previous contacts with him by letter or in person, 
there may often be a mutual interest that tends to get the letter off to a 
good start. “It doesn’t seem possible that two years have passed since we 
took time off at the Milwaukee convention to bowl together — but I still 
remember how you pinned my ears back.” A sentence like that would be sure 
to get you off to a flying start, but it wouldn’t have been so good had the 
reader’s ears been pinned instead of yours. Nevertheless, any contact which 
has been pleasant is quite useful as an attention-winner. 

Your letters always make good reading — that last one was a 
whangdoodle. 

Hello, Mr. Gordon. Remember me? We met last week at the 
University Club, and you told me about your dogs, and all the 
ribbons they have won. 

Our mutual friend, George Davis, wants the three of us to play 
golf together soon. In the meantime, I^need your opinion on a 
problem in our business. 

Last summer, when I camped near Nisswa, in Minnesota, your 
son was my guide on several Ashing trips. I have never seen 
anyone cast as well as he does. One day w^e were talking about 
your business and mine. Bob thought we should get together. 

To be sure, it requires no particular skill to start a letter, when the 
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gate is already wide open. On the other hand, when these personal contacts 
are available, it would be foolish not to take advantage of them. 

A tip from newspaper reporters. When you know your letter is going 
to an individual or group that should be interested in the contents — ^if time 
is taken to digest them — ^newspaper reporters have a plan which you could 
well afford to copy. In the first paragraph of most news stories an effort is 
made to summarize all that is to follow. This is called the **lead” and it 
contains the five “W’s” — Who, What, When, Where, and Why. Thus, the 
lead is really a preview of the story, and the reader goes on to get the 
details. 

This morning at nine o’clock (WHEN), crazed with jealousy 
(WHY) , John Doe, local dentist (WHO) , returned to his former 
home at 1010 West Broad Street (WHERE), and killed his 
divorced wife with a hatchet (WHAT). 

That’s newspaper style, and it can be very effective in starting certain 
kinds of business letters. Say the head of a retail organization wants to an- 
nounce a sale in a letter to customers. He believes the values are outstanding, 
and that any reader is sure to be interested if he takes time to read about 
them. To assure that happy circumstance, it seems best to hand out the good 
news just as quickly as possible. 

Beginning next Monday morning, and as long as they last 
(WHEN), in order to clear our shelves for summer stock 
(WHY), the Carlson Company (WHO), at all of our six stores 
in the Twin Cities (WHERE), will sell all remaining winter 
shoes at exactly half-price (WHAT) . 

Details about the sale, that it was only for old customers who brought 
the letter with them, and something about the types and brands available, 
could follow later. The biggest inducement — ^Half-Price — can be counted on 
to arouse interest, especially in old customers who have been buying shoes 
at the Carlson stores and know their quality. 

Use of a question. There is something about a question that seems to 
demand an answer. This fact is well known to speakers and schoolteachers. 
When they see a yawn coming up, they simply ask the offender a question. 
In that way, he is quickly brought back to the world of reality. It’s an old^ 
old method of getting attention, and it works just as well for the letter- writer. 

Of course, there are questions and questions, and like everything else 
pertaining to business letters, they need to be used with intelligence and 
discretion. Merely to ask a question, tell a story, or state an interesting fact. 
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knowing there is little or no connection between what you are saying and 
the “meat** of the letter, is an insult to the reader. You are then merely a 
trickster, and even if you gain momentary attention, it will surely be lost 
when the reader discovers you have “taken him for a ride.” 

But when appropriate to the subject matter, in keeping with good taste, 
and not “wild and woolly,” a question can capture immediate attention, and 
help to hold it as the meaning develops. Here are a few “stoppers” that 
might induce you to keep on reading. They are all taken from successful 
business letters: 

“People do the damdest things, don’t they?”. . .Yes, you agree, 
but just what in particular does he mean? 

“Do you know that if you were to take one penny, and double 
your money each day for thirty days, you would then have more 
than five million dollars?”. . .No, you probably didn’t, but the 
thought is pleasant. You may even start figuring to see if it 
is true. 

“Can you keep a secret for $500?”... You bet, but he had 
better not be kidding. I’ll read on to find out. 

“Can fish tell one color from another?” . . . Well, if not, why 
do fishermen carry all those colored flies and gadgets? 

“Would you think a man could make a million dollars selling 
onion plants by mail?”. . .No. I wouldn’t, but maybe this fellow 
had a secret for getting rich that I should know. 

“Do you know what a dozen eggs, a bottle of milk, or a loaf of 
bread will cost next month, next year, or in half a century?” 

. . . No, but if this fellow does, you would like to be cut in on 
the secret. 

“Wouldn’t you like, with our compliments, to have a new road 
map which tells you in a jiffy the best routes between thousands 
of cities in the United States and Canada?”. . .Yes, 1 would. 

I’ll read on to find how to get one. 

Probably all of those questions got favorable attention, but you couldn’t 
tell whether or not there was an appropriate connection with what followed. 
On the next page is the whole of the letter which started with the rather 
vague but interesting question, “People do the damdest things, don’t they?*’ 
Stop, and read that letter now. 
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Dear Mr. Kamprath: 

People do the darndest things, don't they^ 

We know of a man who hadn't kissed his wife in five years. . . and then shot 
another fellow who did. 

A few days ago I overheard two business men grousing because their customers 
were so disloyal. . . persisted in switching their orders to competing houses. 

Yet neither one of those men had ever taken the trouble to thank a customer for 
his business, or wish him "Merry Christmas". 

Maybe loyalty and friendship are supposed to work only one way. But I always 
figured that a person couldn't expect to receive friendship unless he gave 
friendship in return. 

That's why I feel that a warm, personal, whole-hearted message to customers 
at Christmas-time is one of the best investments any firm can make. The 
Holidays are one time of the year when the average man drops his guard a little. 
He's a bit more susceptible to overtures of friendship. He's more inclined to 
take the wish for what it is. . .a sincere expression of good will and appreciation. 

In the last few years, our organization has helped hundreds of business men 
plan and prepare Christmas greetings to customers. . . individual messages as 
friendly as a Newfoundland pup at a picnic. Greetings that stand out in the mind 
of the people who receive them, long after other greetings are forgotten, 

This year your customers will appreciate knowing that you look upon them as 
something more than just animated dollar signs. Let us help you prepare a 
really outstanding Christmas message to them. We are ready to start any time 
that you give us the word. Just call 333-4457, or drop the enclosed card in the 
mail. 


Cordially yours, 

BURGESS- BECKWITH. Inc. 



BURGESS-BECKWITH, INC., 426 Seoth Sixtii StiMl, NiBBMpdU, WmsoU 


All right, what’s the verdict? Is there a logical tie-up between the Star 
and what followed? Well, yes, but you have to reason it out. The man shot 
another fellow for kissing his wife, although he had neglected that goodwill 
gesture for five years. In the same way, the two business executives were 
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angry at the disloyal customers who also had been neglected. Really, you arc 
supposed to think, neither wife nor customer was very much to blame. If 
you feel inclined to call the connection far-fetched, don’t overlook the fact 
that the letter did do a successful job. 

There was one question among those quoted which had a double pull 
— “Can fish tell one color from another?” Fishermen are great fellows to 
talk about their favorite sport, and in the hands of one of them, the letter 
would be sure to arouse interest. 

An interesting fact. One of the most deep-seated traits of human 
nature is curiosity. It is often said that a reporter must have a nose for news. 
In our opinion, all people have it. They especially like to hear about facts 
they did not know before — unusual facts — anything to relieve what might 
otherwise be the monotony of everyday existence. If this were not so, why 
are the gossip purveyors in newspapers and on radio programs so popular? 
Why do people flock to the museums, read travel books about strange places, 
go miles out of their way to see a two-headed calf, or pay to see the freaks 
in the circus side-show? Yes, we all have a bump of curiosity big as a 
mountain, if only it could be seen. 

It is this thirst to be informed, to pry into things we do not understand, 
that has lifted man above the level of other animals. The cow' doesn’t seem 
to care what other cows are doing. She chews her cud complacently all day 
long and is no wiser at the end than at the beginning. The sow' wallows in 
the mud, and is content to stay there. Man looks about for new worlds to 
conquer. He is never quite so happy as when he contemplates something 
out of the ordinary, or when he reflects about some choice bit of informa- 
tion that later he can proudly pass on to others. 

If you agree that the above is true, then you understand why letter- 
writers so often begin their messages with a few bizarre notes — statements of 
unusual or not commonly known facts to satisfy the instinctive craving for 
news which they know is shared by all their readers. Sometimes, the fact is 
offered plain and without sauce, sometimes it takes the form of a story, but, 
either way, the effect is to gain reader-interest. He may feel pleased to have 
had such" a choice piece of information. He returns the favor by going on 
with the letter. But woe to the writer if the fact used as bait is not new to 
the reader, or not interesting. Then he is bored, as from the ninety-ninth 
telling of Uncle Ezra’s First World War story, and his opinion of the writer 
promptly falls below zero. 

Here are some Stars of the factual type. You may judge from your 
own reading how interesting they may have been to those who originally 
received the letters. 
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“Is Sing^ the fish dealer, crazy?” an American asked a Chinese 
friend, when he saw Sing carrying a lighted lantern in broad 
daylight. 

“No, that is only the custom,” was the reply. “It means Sing 
has not been able to pay his debts. Chinese New Year began a 
week ago, but he may exchange no New Yearns greetings until 
he has settled — and until then, he must carry the lantern.” 

(This ^vas a good story when first used several years ago. By 
now, it has probably lost its punch.) 


Ebbinghaus, one of the first to study the antics of the human 
mind, gave us his famous “Chart of Forgetting.” Briefly, it is this; 

Thirty minutes after we have read something, we forget at least 
half of the subject matter. In eight hours, two-thirds is for- 
gotten. And what is more surprising, we forget more in the first 
thirty minutes than in the next thirty days. 

(This is interesting, but is it true? We will have to consult the 
most up-to-date psychologists. Surely no statement should be 
quoted until it has been verified.) 


We once heard about a man in China called “I” and of another 
fellow whose last name is “Hurrizzissteizzii.” That’s going from 
one extreme to the other. 

(Interesting, Again, could it be true?) 


Take your ruler, and measure ofT 1/100,000 of an inch. Got it? 
That’s how closely the diameter of the filament wire in an ordi- 
nary G. E. Mazda lamp has to be measured. It can’t vary more 
than one one-hundred-thousandth of an inch. 

(Used originally by the Graybar Electric Company, Inc.) 


You can do it in the rain without an umbrella — in a hovel, a 
palace, or under a weeping willow* It is the supreme luxury, 
enjoyed by the poor and the rich. It starts revolutions, wars, 
tyrannies, banks, businesses, explorations — and stops them. 

It is the beginning and end of civilization. They can abolish 

the movies, the stage, dinner parties, art galleries, musical instru- 
ments, and you’d still have it. 

It is God’s greatest gift to mankind. . . 

(The next word gave away the secret. Are you curious?) 
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“He is not worth his salt.” 

Our word “salary” and its definitions — wages, pay, stipend, com- 
pensation — were derived from the Latin word, “salarium,” 
which means “of salt.” In the days of Caesar, the Roman 
soldiers received part of their pay in salt. Hence the saying — 
“He is not worth his salt.” 

(Interesting. And how would you like this payment plan?) 

Sportsmen the world over will never forget Black Gold, winner 
of the Kentucky Derby way back in 1924. In size he was a 
peewee, but there never ran a thoroughbred with a bigger heart. 
And yet, it isn’t his victory in the Derby that gave Black Gold 
immortality. 

Many years have passed since he went to the post for his last 
race, but strong men who were at the track that day are not 
ashamed of tears when they tell you what happened. 

Coming down the stretch . . . 

(To lovers of the Sport of Kings, this is an especially interesting 
Star, but any reader would continue to find out what happened 
“coming down the stretch.”) 

The worst thing about a budget is that it will not stretch. 

(Nothing unusual about this one, except that most people have 
budget troubles, and this beginning suggests the writer may have 
a solution for the difficulty.) 

In the South Sea Islands, deep-chested natives dive time after 
time, bringing up great handfuls of oysters in the hope that some 
of them may contain pearls. 

There is no way of telling which oysters do bear pearls, and the 
oysters themselves are strangely reticent. A diver may work 
for hours without acquiring more than the basis for a stew. But 
the law of averages dictates that every so often he will find a 
pearl . . . and the more oysters he brings up the more pearls he 
will find. 

Your business, like ours, is based on that old law of averages. 
(A Star used by Burgess-Beck with, Inc. for a letter stressing the 
importance of continuous contacts with possible buyers.) 

It’s impossible — ^but it happened — ^near Anoka, Minnesota. 

A tornado sucked an automobile off a highway and hurled it 
through the air for 100 yards. Sometimes it flew as high as the 

\.e\epYvone >n*tos. Then it was dashed to the earth and rolled 
wex ^TkSXwx^ lex a c\wM\,ex ol a xh\\e. \ntet\a\s, bodies 
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were hurled out to sprawl limply in the field. All five passengers 
were killed. The car was a twisted, shapeless mass of junk metal, 
(Another queer trait of human nature is the attraction held by 
horror stories. Many magazines take advantage of this fact — 
so do some letter-writers, especially when about to offer the pre- 
ventive for such evils.) 

Interesting facts to fit various letter-situations are valuable but hard to 
acquire on the spur of the' moment. A fine plan is to keep a notebook in 
which facts for future possible use are recorded. Every business corre- 
spondent should have a scrapbook of such material. You never know when 
it will provide the inspiration for a good letter. 

Interesting stories make good Stars. Most people are story-minded. 
You often see them huddled in the office, on the street, while a new one is 
being told. It is all right to take advantage of this human interest, providing 
your story is fresh, not “off-color,” and that it is suited for the message of 
the rest of the letter. Unless the story does comply with these requirements, 
the reader’s reaction will be negative, and more harm than good is done 
by the letter. 

For example, consider the following letter inviting dealers to attend 
a meeting: 

Gentlemen : 

A farmer, after selling his produce in the city, planned to sur- 
prise his wife. He bought a new suit of clothes, a new hat, and 
a new pair of shoes, carefully placing the bundle under the 
buggy seat. 

On the homeward journey, he pulled up beside the river, tied his 
horse, took off his old clothes, and threw them in. After a good 
.swim, he enthusiastically reached for his new togs. THEY 
WERE GONE. Finally, he climbed into his buggy and said, 

“Well, we will surprise her anyhow.” 

There will be a WORTHWHILE SURPRISE in store for you 
at the Springfield Dealers’ School on November 19th and 20th. 

With any number of new ideas and new sales plans to create 
profits for you, the program will be of real growth calibre. 

Every phase of livestock and poultry feeding will be covered. 
Animal nutrition, advertising, and merchandising — each feed 
will be discussed individually. The vision of your possibilities will 
broaden and you will profit greatly by investing just a few days 
in a close study of new improved seHing and business methods. 

The return of the attached card WITH YOUR SlGHATCRR 
vnR assume ■^owt Rtm at cverf 

Sincuely, 
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Was the story used in this letter a good one? Did it tie in with what 
followed? Well, “no” to both questions. The story is very old, and nine 
out of ten people would have heard it. Moreover, the only connection 
between it and the Chain is the far fetched play on the word “surprise” ; the 
fanner’s wife would be surprised — so will the reader if he attends the 
meetings. 

This one is better. It was used by the Equitable Paper Bag Company, 
Inc., as a follow-up to prospects who had ignored previous letters. The 
author was Colman O’Shaughnessy. 

Gentlemen: 

Val Briggens once stood in the heart of Times Square selling five 
dollar bills for $2.98. They were real honest-to-goodness five 
dollar bills — complete with Abe Lincoln’s picture and the Trea- 
sury Secretary’s signature. But there were no sales. 

You can’t fool New Yorkers. 

And we haven’t been able to fool you into inquiring about our 
low envelope prices. 

Our prices on open-end catalog envelopes are unbelievably low. 

But we do make a lot of sales because a lot of people know we 
have our own pap)er mill, a large improved factory, and they 
know we have the lowest possible selling cost. In short, they 
know why our prices are the lowest they find anywhere. 

In a letter like this, it’s hard for me to back up my low price 
statement with specific figures — for I don’t know what envelopes 
you use, or in what quantities you order. 

But I would very much like to show you. If you’ll just take 
samples of your present envelopes, mark them with the quan- 
tities you usually order, and put the whole business in the en- 
closed postage-paid envelope, I’ll shoot you figures by return 
mail. 

And when you see the high quality of our samples, you’ll have 
the surprise of your envelope life. 

Sincerely, 

Assuming that you had not heard about Val Briggen’s unsuccessful 
attempt to sell New Yorkers, the story must have been interesting. Further- 
more, it illustrates a point made in the rest of the letter. The reader has 
been turning his back on a good thing, just as did the New Yorkers. 

M<Hne introductions by O’Shaughnessy. The technique of starting busi- 
ness letters to capture reader attention — a device deliberately used by the 
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experts — is demonstrated in some more Stars taken from Golm2ui O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s contacts with prospects. 

The wife of the Cionsul to Timbuktu dressed for dinner in her 
silver-sequin gown . . . but it was all wasted on the desert air 
. . .no one there to admire her beauty. . .no dances to grace 
. . .just a thousand natives and one loving husband. She was 
all dressed up — and no place to go. 

But your products will go places, and be seen, and be eaten. 
Dressed in Equitable’s glamorous Glassine bags, they will 
sparkle appctizingly — and stay that way. 

Remember the three sisters — Faith, Hope, and Charity? 

Faith and Hope went off to the big city to dig gold, and they 
came back \vearing rings on their fingers and mink stoles on 
their shoulders. But when little Charity met them at the station, 
she had a sable coat, three strings of pearls, six diamond brace- 
lets, and money in the bank. For Charity began at home. 

That’s a I|)retty good place to begin, if you want to make yourself 
a little present in savings. Right at home — on the things you 
buy and use every day. 

Just suppose. . . 

. . as you are sitting at your desk now I came in to ask you for 
a position. And suppose I needed a shave, and my suit wasn’t 
pressed, and my shoes were muddy — what chance would I have? 

I might be a world-beater, but I surely wouldn’t look it. 

First impressions are hard to change. They’re often wrong but 
they last a long, long time. 

What sort of first impression does your catalog make? 

Today, Miss Susie Jones read one of your ads. And she liked it. 

She thought the pictures were swell. The copy moved her, and 
she honestly w'anted to buy your product. 

But Susie couldn’t buy. Susie is in the State Reform School. 

Of course, there aren’t many Susies. But she, as an individual, 
represents waste advertising circulation — which brings me to my 
little sales talk. We have an advertising medium which has NO 
\vaste circulation. 

• • • . • • 

“Jim,” I asked an old friend, just back from Europe, “what im- 
pressed you most during your months on the other side?” 


“Dirt!” 
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America is unbelievably clean in comparison. Cleanliness is the 
outstanding characteristic of Americans. 

You know the truth of what Jim said. Entire industries have 
been built on this typically American trait. They thrive by 
catering to this insistent denr^md for cleanliness. 

And that’s why we’re telling you about Equitable apron bags. 
She walked out of the store . . . 

. . . and continued shopping along the street. She stopped to 
look at the window displays. After going into several stores, she 
took a bus home. 

Who was she? And what more about her? I don’t know her 
name, but she bought several bottles of beverage at one of the 
stores. They were put in a handsomely printed bag — and she 
carried this bag as she continued on her shopping tour. 

How many people saw that bag, and . . . 


My grandfather had a wooden Indian in front of his store, and 
sold crackers from the barrel. 

But the age of hitching posts, handle-bar mustaches, and loose, 
uncovered food is past. Today, things must be sanitary — and 
especially in your business. You must attractivelyr package your 
food products today to keep up with competition. 

Equitable has done some smart bag-thinking for you. We have 
created. . . 

“The Little Toy Dog Is Covered with Dust.” 

Those are pretty sad words from a poem written long ago by 
Eugene Field. And they’re mighty sad words when written 
today about a “little toy dog” or any other toy which has to 
stand the gaff of display — unprotected. 

For shopworn toys do not sell. 

But toys that are covered, not with dust, but with Equitable 
Glwine Bags have that added glamour which means SALES 
APPEAL. 

All of the above Stars were used in letters to sell paper bags. Which 
conformed best to the requirements of being interesting, in good taste, and 
appropriate to the general purpose? Unless you take time to form opinions, 
and can justify them, the examples cited here and elsewhere are of no great 
value to you. 
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Other story beginnings. Because of their universal appeal, if they are 
interesting and to the point, Stars of the story-type seem to outnumber all 
the others, especially for sales letters. Here are a few more — good, bad, and 
indifTerent — for your consideration. Some are too long, and rob the Chain 
of space, and some lack the dignity you expect in a business letter, but on the 
whole they are representative of the modem trend. 

An Oklahoma editor published two pictures. One showed a di- 
lapidated house, the other an eroded field. He asked his readers 
to participate in a “You Write the Story” contest. The prize- 
winning letter came from an Indian, and it*s a honey! 

“Both pictures show white man crazy. Make big tepee. Plow 
hill. Water wash; wind blow soil. Grass gone, land gone, door 
gone, window gone; whole place gone to devil. Buck gone. 
Squaw too. No chuckaway, no pig, no corn, no cow, no hay, 
no pony. 

“Indian no plow land. Keep grass. Buffalo eat. Indian eat 
buffalo. Hide make tepee, make moccasin. Indian no make 
terrace, no build dam, no give damn. All time eat. No hunt 
job, no hitch-hike, no ask relief. No shoot pig. Great Spirit 
make grass. Indian no waste anything. Indian no work. White 
man heap loco,” 

A certain gentleman, fishin’ in a river down in Mississippi, 
pulled in his line and was surprised to find a minnow on the 
hook. Disappointed, he tugged a bottle of white mule from his 
pocket, took a pull, and then poured some on the tiny fish. 

Almost instantly, it flopped overboard, and his line went taut. 

After a fifteen minute battle, he got it back in the boat again, 
and would you believe it, that minnow’ had a five-pound bass by 
the throat. 


Two frogs found themselves in a can of cream being shipped to 
the city. Both struggled to get out. One gave up, but the other 
kept on agitating in the hope he would find some means of 
escape. The end of the journey found one frog dead at the 
bottom of the can, the other sitting alive on a raft of butter. 

Although there is little to be said for the “dignity of business,” as 
contemplated by stiff-shirted old gentlemen who use Whiskers in their letters 
and w'ho consider a smile in them very much out of place, yet discretion 
and good taste must still be used in the selection of a story. For example, you 
cannot commend the tone of a letter which began as follows: “As the little 
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brown hen remarked to friend rooster^ ‘Seems like the worms aren’t lying 
around any more, Old Cock, so we gotta scratch, that’s all’ — and forthwith, 
she began to throw dirt.” 

There is a wide gap between that which is really funny, and that which 
only attempts to be. Be sure that you know the difference. If you are not 
sure about the use of a story, remember — “When in doubt, don*t‘* 

The big question — “Does it FIT?” As you have already noted, it is 
folly to drag a story into a letter, merely in the hope of getting attention 
when you know it has little or no connection with the subject matter. The 
big question is — does it fit? For example, when Vic Knight was promoting 
the use of classified advertising for a western newspaper, he sent the follow- 
ing letter to prosp)ects. Not only is the opening story amusing, but it also 
seems to fit nicely with Mr. Knight’s assertion that he does not intend to 
exaggerate what the ads will do. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

They tell the story of an Alaskan sourdough miner who struck a 
mountain of pay dirt, and came to Seattle to go on a spree. 

He walked into a cafe and ordered $25 worth of bacon and eggs, 
and ^ree cups of coffee. 

The waiter was something of a hand at “putting on the dog” 
himself, so he turned up his nose, and said, “You’ll have to 
order more than that. We don’t serve half portions.” 

This just illustrates the point that no matter how strong a fellow 
goes, there’s always someone who is ready to go him one better. 

So, if I said the Review-Chronicle classified ads were the best 
poultry medium on earth, somebody else would say they had a 
better way to advertise chicks, hatching eggs, or breeding stock. 

No, TALK doesn’t prove anything. But the fact that the most 
successful poultrymen use Review-Chronicle classified ads year 
after year, and are coming in stronger this year than for several 
seasons, must mean they look for better business. 

How about you? 

If you are looking for more orders, the Review-Chronicle classi- 
fied ads will help you find them, and thqy don’t do any half-way 
job either. They bring home the bacon, 2 md help you sell hatched 
eggs for $i.00 and up a dozen, instead of at the regular market 
prices. 

We don’t serve half portions in results here. And if that seems 
like just talk, make us prove it. Try a few classified ads in the 
Review-Chronicle, and find out what they CAN and WILL do 
for you. 


Yours very truly. 
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When a story really “fits” in a letter*drama, it doesn’t appear in the 
first act, and then never again. Instead, as the letter progresses, you will 
find the point of the story reappearing, as it does in the last paragraph of 
the Review-Chronicle mailing. 

Okay! What about this letter, used to sell old cars? Is the Star a good 
one? Does it “fit” what follows? 

Dear Mr. Baxter: 

The used car problem you hear so much about reminds me of 
the man 35 years old who married a child 5 years old. He was 
then seven times as old as his wife. Five years later he was 40 
and she was 10 — he was four times as old. Twenty years more, 
and he was 60, and she was 30 — he was then only twice as old. 

The question is, “How long would they have to live together to 
be the same age?” 

Used car sales have been coming closer to new car sales right 
along. Already, they amount to more in number of cars sold, 
and it’s not impossible that this year they will be almost the 
same in dollars and cents, 

WeVe simply got to get rid of 100 used cars this month. If 
you’ll help us solve our used car problem by buying any car in 
our stock, we’ll give you a free auto license, and 50 gallons of gas. 

You can drive any car you select for five days before the deal 
is closed. 

Why not look them over today? 

Sincerely yours. 

Did the story capture your attention? Probably, yes. Is it in keening 
with good taste? You are not sure about that, are you? The reason is the 
absurdity of a middle-aged man marrying a girl of five. The thought is 
repugnant, if only imaginary. Does the story fit? Is there a logical connection 
between point of story and point of the attempted sale? No, very little. 

All right! Now examine the letter on the next page. It also starts with 
a story of the humorous type. Is this story acceptable? Is there continuity 
between it and what follows? These are some of the questions you must ask 

yourself when judging the effectiveness of a letter-introduction. It’s better to 

*• 

form your own opinions than always to be told. Put this letter through the 
wringer. How does it come out? 

When the lead-horse does most of the work. There is always the 
danger in using a story for the Star that the writer will become so engrossed 
in the telling that insufficient time is devoted to the subject matter which 
should pull most of the load. Then the letter becomes dwarf-like, with a 
huge head and very short legs. 
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Dear Mr. Frailey: 

You may have known the salesman who met a fellow canvasser 
and said that he had just called at a house where a nudist party 
was in session. 

“I knocked at the door and out came the nudist butler.” 

“How did you know it was the butler?” asked his friend. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I knew it wasn’t the maid.” 

That same sort of an attitude is often times an excellent way to 
judge a good Direct Mail Piece. 

It isn’t what you say but what you don’t say that many times 
makes an impression in a sales letter. By that we don’t mean the 
omission of any facts or truths. 

Instead we mean assuming the “You” viewpoint of the customer. 

Good salesmanship, w^hether written or oral, simply means the 
creation of a desire on the part of your customer to want more 
the article you have to sell than the money it takes to buy that 
article. 

The customer wants to know how your product can be advan- 
tageous to him. How will it benefit him? Not how capable you 
are to produce it or how long you hav.e been in business. 

He takes it for granted that you do business on an ethical basis 
and are set-up to meet his needs. Past history is not his concern 
. . .what can you do for him today and in the future? 

An especially created Direct Mail Campaign can tell your story 
simply and effectively. It will do so, at less cost, than any other 
personalized method. 

If you have a sales problem, ^large or small, in which we can be 
of assistance why not call us? We’ll be happy to offer suggestions. 

No obligation, of course. Just phone Pines 1212. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Here is a letter in which the Star pulls most of the load. It was sub- 
mitted as a class assignment by a Northwestern University student and is 
probably imaginary. You might be smiling after reading this letter, but the 
big question is would it sell soap? That you may doubt. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

If you like short, short stories — ^glance over this one which we 
clipped from one of our local newspapers some time ago 
(reading time 48 seconds) . 

Sweetheart, Ky.: Donald Bows, 12 years old, loafed around the school 
grounds, and the principal did not ^ckon him to come in. A neighbor 
saw him, and asked, “Sonny, dpn't you go to school?” “Yes, ma’am,*’ 
he replied shyly. “Well, why aren’t you in there now?” she demanded 
to know. “I skun me a polecat,” he grinned. 
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Always on our toes, we wrote to the principal, and in a joking 
sort of way, suggested that perhaps a bit of ‘‘Wissell’s Soap” 
might take care of some of these Huckleberry Finns. To our 
surprise, we received a wire to rush along a barrel of “polecat” 
soap. Swallowing our pride, we got the order off on the day 
received. Believe it or not, just last w'eek w^e received a dupli- 
cate order by mail. Evidently, our soap deodorizes as well as 
cleans. 

While we have never claimed to be deodorant experts, we do 
know^ soap. So if you have any small boys to scour, any floors 
and walls to clean, any automobiles to wash, maybe a canary to 
bathe, just write, wire, or phone — or better still, 

Wissell for Soap. 

Yours soapfully. 


Yes, stories are good ammunition for the letter-writer. They do get 
attention. But when you use one, be sure it is worth the telling — that the 
point does fit the message you are trying to put across. 

The power of famous names. It is no doubt true that most human 
beings are hero-worshippers. Thus the name of a great statesman, of a 
beloved author, or of any famous personage in history, may help to win 
reader-attention for a business letter. And here's how! 


Mark Twain at one time w'as a newspaper editor. One day a 
subscriber wrote that he had found a spider in the folds of his 
paper. He wanted to know' if this w'as good or bad luck. Twain 
replied : 

“Finding a spider in your paper was neither good luck nor bad 
luck for you. The spider was merely looking over our paper to 
see which merchant is not advertising, so that he can go to that 
store, spin a web across the door, and live a life of undisturbed 
peace afterward.” 

So it is today in . . . 


The late William Rockefeller used to tell a story that illustrates 
the financial genius of his brother, John. 

“When John was a little felIow%” he relates, “an Indian doctor 
visited our towm with a cure-all. To get trade started, the doctor, 
took out a bright silver dollar, and said he would auction it off. 

“ ‘How much am I bid,' he said, ‘for this hriglit silver dollar?' 

“But the crow'd was cautious, silent, suspicious. No bids wen*, 
made. 

“ ‘How much am 1 bid,' shouted the Indian doctor, "Como, 
come, gents! A nickel.* A dime?’ 
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*I bid a nickeV piped up the youthful John D. at last. 

“ ‘The dollar is yours, boy,* said the doctor. *Hand up your 
nickel* 

** Take it out of the dollar,* chirped little John D., ^and gimme 
95 cents change.* *’ 

This story illustrates the situation today in . . . 

Columbus never did know where he was going, and when he got 
back home, he didn’t know where he had been. You’ll remem- 
ber, too, he made the trip on borrowed money. 

Many men in business today don’t seem to know. . . 

“Allure” IS the same today as it was when Cleopatra, the IT 
girl of Egypt, kept the Nile boys in a romantic dither. Dainti- 
ness is still the stock-in-trade of the eternal feminine. 

And daintiness should be. . . 


Horace Greeley, who always insisted that the word “News” was 
plural, exchanged the following messages with one of his 
reporters. 

Dear L. A. : Are there any news? Horace Greeley. 

Dear Mr. Greeley; Not a new. L. A. 

Effective Personal Letters, by. . . 

• • • • • 

Robert Bruce, hiding in a cave, watched a spider spinnmg and 
climbing a web. Time after time the web broke, but always the 
spider began spinning and climbing again, until at last he 
reached his goal. 

Watching this determined fellow, Bruce got renewed courage, 
emerged from his hiding place, and started his successful “come- 
back” to the throne of Scotland. Perhaps he or one of his 
followers coined the old maxim: “If at first you don’t succeed — 
try, try again.” 

I don’t want to pester you about. . . 

There’s a big difference between confidence and conceit. When 
Babe Ruth, in that World Series game, laughed at the crowd, 
and pointed to the exact place where he would hit the ball into 
the bleachers, maybe that was conceit in your book, but not in 
mine. 

You see. Babe hit the ball just where he had said he would — for 
a home-run. 

A lot of folks I know could stand . . . 
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Names have great power in proportion, of course, to how well they 
are known, and the particular individuars attention to them. It is hardly 
possible to think of any name that will win a favorable reception from every- 
body. Impossible as it may seem, there are probably some people who know' 
nothing of Babe Ruth, and as time passes, there will be more of them. In the 
imagination of many men, CleO(^atra still holds her own with the beauties 
of Hollywood, and long after some of the latter have been forgotten, she 
will still live on. But to one who nas never heard of “Cleo,*’ the name of 
Sophie Glutz would mean as much. 

Use of an interesting quotation. Many a business letter gets off to a 
flying start with a quotation that makes the reader nod his head in agree- 
ment, or it may merely amuse him. Unlike stories, the statements of interest- 
ing people do not seem to suffer from repetition. The value of a story 
decreases rapidly with each telling, but this does not seem to be true o£ a 
proverb, a poem, or a striking utterance by some speaker or writer. If the 
quotation is one that the reader knows and likes, the use of it establishes 
a bond of mutual appreciation. Hence, in your scrapbook of possible material 
for business letters, reserve one section for quotations. You may be surprised 
how one of them will come to your rescue in a hurried moment. 

Insurance agent Rup>ert L. Mills of Peoria, Illinois, used a Chinese 
proverb to good advantage in the following letter. Notice that toward the 
end he repeats the quotation for a better “fit.” 

Dear Mr. Nutter; 

There’s an old and bitingly truthful Chinese proverb that says: 

“Man who sits with open mouth waits 
long time for roast goose to fly in.” 

If we want the good things of life for ourselves or those who look 
to us for support, the only way to obtain those good things is 
to GET BUSY AND GO AFTER THEM. 

Now, one of the eternally good things in life, but one that few 
enjoy, is peace of mind. There is no more comforting thought 
in the world than this: the complete certainty that when we 
grow too old to work, we can retire and enjoy a steady monthly 
income which is depression-proof, promoter-proof, and guar- 
anteed to last as long as we do. 

Just ponder that blessing a moment — the knowledge that when 
you want to quit work and spend your sunset years in leisurely 
independence, you will be able to do so — WITHOUT FAIL. 

If you could have that positive assurance now, wouldn’t it re- 
move those aggravating w'orries that flit through your mind every 
time you indulge in some financial “splurge” with today's hard- 
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earned dollars? With the FUTURE safe, the PRESENT is 
far, far sweeter to enjoy. 

But unless you DO SOMETHING about those years ahead, you 
will be very much like the chap who “sits with open mouth 
waiting for roast goose to fly in.” Old-age prosperity must be 
planned in advance. We cannot put off indefinitely the business 
of getting started on our program of personal independence. The 
longer we delay our start, the harder the task will be. 

For your own peace of mind. I’m hoping that after reading this 
letter, you’ll decide TODAY to do something for your eventual 
comfort, while there’s still time to do it properly and completely. 

This letterhead tells you how you can get in touch with me, so 
that I can show you the ideal, guaranteed way to financial 
security. 

Sincerely yours, 

This letter has a homespun tone that carries considerable conviction. 
It seems that one man has placed a friendly hand on the shoulder of another. 
“Don’t wait for the roast goose to fly in,” he says. “Come, let me help you 
while there is still time.” 

Let’s see that scrapbook we were talking about. A real estate salesman 
wants to write a letter about the joys of home ownership. Is there a quota- 
tion in your book that might help him? Yes, there’s one — “When you buy 
a house it becomes a home/* And what about those others? 

“HOME — a world of strife shut out, a world of love shut in.” 
“HOME — the father’s kingdom, the mother’s world, and the 
child's paradise.” 

“HOME — ^where Heaven touches earth.” 

“HOME — where we grumble the most and are treated the best.” 

■ “HOME — the only place on earth where the faults of humanity 
are hidden under the sweet mantle of charity.” 

Quite all right. Any one of those quotations, with the possible exception 
of the fourth, could be used as the Star in a letter to sell homes. The 
sentiment expressed in them is appropriate. It wouldn’t do for selling 
locomotives, cement, or filing cabinets, but people are sentimental about 
owning their own homes. For this particular purpose, a serious quotation is 
much better than a humorous one. In fact, for all general letter-purposes 
that is likely to be true. 

Use humorous quotations with caution. It is much easier to start a 
letter with something serious, of good attention value, and continue in the 
same tone, than to first make the reader laugh and then face the problem 
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of bringing him back to the plane of sober contemplation. Besides, the 
situation becomes hopeless if the reader doesn't laugh. 

There are all kinds of humor, and what strikes one man as funny 
may leave another person cold. For example, here's a letter which begins: 

You have heard what one big toe said to the other big toe — 
don’t look now, but I think there’s a couple of heels following 
me. 


Is that funny? Well, I doubt if it would provoke much laughter in 
a meeting of college professors, but as it happened the letter went to sales- 
men whose bump of humor may not be so sensitive. Perhaps salesmen laugh 
more easily than professors. 

The following are a little more subtle, and for that reason, not counting 
others, you would no doubt rate them higher. 

Mark Tv^ain once said: “When a man goes to buy a collar, he 
comes back with the collar and maybe a necktie, but when he 
sends his wife, she comes back with a jar of face-cream, four 
yards of dress goods, some silk hosiery, and FORGETS the 
collar.” 

• « • • • 

There's an old saying — “It all depends on whose kid has the 
measles.” (Useful in letters where there is a clash in points of 
view.) 

Says Jack Carr: “We know of no sadder case than that of the 
young man who joined the Navy to see the world, and then spent 
four years in a submarine,” 

You often hear it said: “Watch your P’s and Q’s.” Well, I’ve 
got to watch them. That’s my job. You see, I’m a proofreader. 

mm mm 

“Always do right. This will gratify some people, and astonish 
the rest.” (M. T. — that man again.) 

“They licked their platters clean.” 

I am a cook — a very good cook. I know this for two reasons: 

First, my taste tells me. Second, like the people in the fair)' 
story, my customers “lick their platters clean.” (From a letter 
appi)dng for a job in a company cafeteria. She got it.) 

Touching the “soft spot.” Earlier in this section, we saw how various 
appeals may be used to influence reader-response. Moreover, we agreed that 
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no two individuals are likely to react in exactly the same way to the same 
appeal. Thus, the letter-writer considers each reader as a separate problem, 
and seeks a point of vulnerability — 2l soft spot — that might be entirely 
different if he were writing to someone else. 

When the soft spot io known, the logical place to begin talking about 
it is in the Star, otherwise you may play your ace too late — after the reader 
has pushed the letter aside. To list all of the special interests to which various 
individuals may give attention is impossible, but you know the wide range 
they cover — sports, one of the sciences, collectors’ items, any of the arts, 
dogs, horses, amateur theatricals, gardening, and all the many others. 
Sometimes the weakness, if it can be called that, may be the love ot gin- 
rummy, or beautiful women, or even the desire to be the best-dressed man 
in the club, but whatever it may be, a reference to it can be the opening 
wedge for a successful letter. To be sure, this reference must be made in 
good taste, and not appear as a blatant attempt to curry favor, but when 
that requirement is met, there can be no wrong in talking to the reader 
about the one thing in which he is said to be the most interested. And thus 
many a strong Star is developed. 

Don’t tip your hand too soon. Remember that the purpose of the 
Star — the one thing it is supposed to do — is to capture favorable attention. 
This is a separate job, quite apart from what must be accomplished later. 
It is a good Star when the reader is sufficiently interested to continue, but 
it is not expected so soon in the letter that the reader is in the mood for 
immediate action. That comes later, when the reasons to increase interest 
have been offered in the Chain. By then, the reader should be ready for 
action, but seldom before. 

With these facts in mind, you can realize the danger of exposing the 
real purpose of the letter before interest has been deepened, or desire created. 
This is especially true when the reader is asked to buy something he had not 
thought of buying, or to give of his time to a cause in which he has had no 
previous interest. By letting the cat out of the bag too quickly, the reader is 
put on guard and becomes much harder to persuade. He knows what you 
want, and the chances are he will either stop, or continue in a negative 
mood. 

For example, a book house begins a letter in the following very dull and 
revealing way: 

Announcing the Publication of ’s 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Here is an eminently practical text which includes quantities of 

new information not contained in any other book. 
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In the very first sentence, the purpose of the letter is made known. 
If directed only to a list of people who buy everything published about public 
speaking, perhaps no harm has been done. But anyone else would know 
immediately that he is about to be asked to buy a book — and he knows that 
before anything has been said to make him want the book. The letter defies 
the principle of letter carpentry which says that the reader must be led 
progressively from ATTENTION to INTEREST to DESIRE to ACTION, 
and the steps must not be taken in any other order. 

More cats out of the bag too soon. Many, many business letters are 
wasted because they suggest action before the reader is prepared for it — 
they go into the wastebasket for this one reason, although in other respects 
the proposition may be inviting and the arguments convincing. The letters 
from which the following Stars were taken are not at all bad when the 
whole of them is viewed, but the cat came out of the bag too early. In many 
a case, the reader must have stopped before he read all the fine reasons 
which might have appealed to him had he only been approached less 
abruptly. 

When you buy the policy I am going to tell you about, your 
worries about old age are “gone with the wind.” 

(Oh, oh — trying to sell insurance! My good friend, Mr. Waste- 
Paper Basket, here’s something for you.) 

May I suggest to you the convenience of a standing order for 
our country sausage and hickory-smoked bacon? 

(Thanks for the suggestion, but no sale. It costs too much to 
buy food by mail.) 

May we send you, at our risk and expense, a get-acquainted ship- 
ment of the most distinctive and most delicious food products 
that ever graced your table? 

(“At our risk and expense” — some catch in that. What’s he 
talking about anyway — “food products” take in a lot of terri- 
tory. No, my friend, you may not send me.) 

Remember this point about the Star — don*t let the cat out of the bag 
too soon. It is a costly mistake often made by letter-writers, but now you 
know better. Be sure to avoid this trap. Keep the reader guessing. Curiosity 
breeds interest. Get him ready for action before you ask for it. 

How to start routine letters. Even though the job is ^mple, as when 
no reply is expected or no particular problem involved, it is still worth while 
to start a routine letter in a natural and interesting manner. This tends to 
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be accomplished when the writer forgets any false ideas about the “dignity 
of business/’ and just sits down to talk to his reader as if they were both 
in the same room. However, there are a few little tricks of the trade, used 
by the best letter-carpenters, and you should know them. 

First, Make the opening sentence short — just as your greeting would 
be if you met a friend on the street. If the previous correspondence has been 
pleasant, and you feel that you know the writer in a personal way, you 
can go so far as to say, “Hello, Mr. Gordon” . . . “Good morning, Mr. 
Gordon” . . or any other natural thing you might use in speech. Even if the 
relationship is somewhat formal, or there have been no previous letters, you 
can still start “free and easy” with such sentences as, 

“You are right, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Thank you for writing about the bill, Mr. Doe.” 

“I am sorry. Mr. Black, that we let you down.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Barton, you can have the map.” 

“Good news for you, Mr. Sickle!” 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Fisher, we’ll exchange the lamp.” 

The trick is to just start talking, as if the letter you are answering had 
been spoken, and you are now taking your turn in the conversation. This 
does away with the foolish practice, so often encountered in business letters, 
of rehashing what the other party has said before getting down to the reply. 
Why say to Mrs. Fisher, “We have received your letter of the 15th, in which 
you inform us that the • lamp recently shipped to you was damaged in 
transit”? What a lot of nonsense that would be. Mrs. Fisher knows that you 
received her letter or else you could not be answering it. She does not care 
on what date it was written. She knows the lamp was damaged in transit 
or someplace. What she wants you to tell her is that the lamp will be 
exchanged for a new one. 

There is not the slightest reason for a pref. v ^ in a routine business reply 
letter, as there is in playing a bit of music, when you might first strike a few 
chords. "Don’t waste any time telling what you are going to say, or referring 
to what the other fellow has already said. Just BEGIN. 

Dear Sir: 

Your letter of March 8th, relative to John Doe’s application for 

employment, shall now claim my attention. 

From my personal knowledge of this young man, I anri inclined 

to believe he will be fully competent if given a job within the 

limits of his capacity. 
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A pretty kettle of fish, isn’t it? Why didn’t the politician who wrote the 
letter omit the first paragraph, and simply say, “From what I know about 
John Doe, I think he will make good in your company’’? But no, we forget 
that politicians are not, as a rule, so direct. 

Second, Personalize opening sentence of the routine letter by including, 
when possible, the name of the reader. This is perfectly all right even for 
the first letter-contact. There is no discourtesy in the use of a person’s name 
— in fact, it is more of a compliment. People rather like to hear their names 
pronounced, or to see them in print. It makes them feel important, and 
the use of the name in the opening sentence seems to put the letter otl a 
conversational basis. 

With this tip, there must go one caution: Do not overdo the practice. 
In a short letter of two or three paragraphs, one use of the reader’s name 
is sufficient. In a longer letter, of one full page or more, the name might 
appear two or three times — but not any more. When overdone, the letter 
sounds flippant and too familiar. 

There are times, of course, when the name cannot be used at all. A 
complaint from a woman who signs herself as Inez Goode, would be one 
of the exceptions. Is Inez married or single? Not knowing whether to call 
her “Miss” or “Mrs.,” you would have to compromise by using neither. 

Third, Use a positive and pleasant word or phrase to launch this first 
sentence. Go as far as you possibly can in agreeing with what the reader 
has said in his letter to you. This is especially important in adjustment letters. 
Keep the bad news out of the first paragraph. Begin with 

Right you are, Mr. Underwood, 

Your letter is appreciated, Miss Garner, 

Yes, Miss Jones, we understand perfectly. 

Thanks a lot, Mr. Wilcox, 

You are very patient, Mrs. Gardner, 

You can count on us, Mrs. Chapman, 

Everything is okay, Mr. Bates, 

or any other appropriate statement that may start a reaction of goodwill 
in the reader’s mind. To be sure, if a request is to be refused later on, the 
opening sentence can hardly be, “You are absolutely right, Doctor Long,” 
but the sting could be lessened with, “You have been so frank and fair in 
giving us your point of view, Doctor Long, that we are Encouraged to put 
our cards face-up on the table in the same friendly spirit.” 

Use these three simple devices to personalize the first paragraphs of 
your own routine letters. You will be surprised and happy to see how they 
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help to smooth the rough spots in human relations, and give what you write 
a warmth which may have been lacking. 

So much for the more common ways of getting attention at the start 
of a business letter — the “How” of the Star. Here they are in final review : 

1. Reference to a previous contact 

2. “Who, What, When, Where, Why” 

3. A question 

4. An interesting fact 

5. A good story 

6. Use of a famous name 

7. An interesting quotation 

8. Touching a “soft spot” 

9. Personalization 

There remains one other method — more spectacular — which deserves 
separate consideration. We will now see what it is. 

4. Showmanship to Win Attention 

The dramatized business letter. Somebody once said that all the world 
loves a parade. This is usually true, although there are some who sit un- 
moved in their offices as the bands march in the street below. However, they 
are likely to satisfy their thirst for something different by watching the 
grimaces, grunts and growls of a wrestling match every Wednesday night, 
by proudly wearing the colorful regalia of their lodge, or just by the selection 
of a particularly outspoken suit or overcoat. 

This love for anything out of the groove may simply be the rebellion of 
the human race against the monotony of everyday existence, but the psy- 
chologists know best if that is true. At least, there can be no doubt that the 
average man likes a “show” and anything out of the ordinary quickly grabs 
his attention. This fact is well recognized by the “bigwigs” in sales and 
advertising, and there seems to be eternal competition among them to see 
who can turn the most somersaults. This is not said in a spirit of criticism, 
for if one makes his bread and butter by influencing human behavior, he 
must cater to the whims of his prospects and customers. 

Certainly, we know that a dramatized business letter, if the idea is really 
clever and interesting, may often out-pull one of the more conventional 
kinds. This has been proved many times by actual test and comparison, so 
that no matter what our personal opinion may be, we cannot afford to over- 
look or scorn a device that has made many a letter an outstanding producer. 
Like every other idea or method used in business correspondence, the 
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so-calleJ “stunt” letter can be very sweet or very sour, depending on the 
quality of the idea and how deftly it is carried out. The letter-man who 
dares the unusual is always under fire. If the idea clicks — great applause! 
If it doesn’t click — great derision! This, it would seem, should be a sobering 
thought for those who go in for showmanship, but there are still many who 
run amuck with ideas more stupid than clever, more likely to harm than 
to help. 

But perhaps you are asking — “What is a dramatized letter?” Well, it is 
one in which an idea or thought is given special prominence by some 
illustrative or mechanical device that would not be used in the ordinary 
business letter typed in the usual way on the usual company letterhead. 

No relation between cost and effectiveness. There is no end to the 
forms the special treatment may take in a dramatized letter. The idea may 
be quite simple and inexpensive, or it may be very elaborate and costly. 
Curiously enough, there seems to be no relationship between cost and effec- 
tiveness, as you might mail a dozen sales or collection letters, one each month 
for a year, and discover that the one which cost the least out-pulled all the 
others. The premium depends on the originality of the “stunt” used and on 
how aptly it fits the main purpose of the letter, not on what a big show it 
may make. 

On the next two pages are dramatized letters used by The Rylander 
Company of Chicago. One is so simple that practically no extra expense 
was involved. The other gets away from the regular company letterhead, 
and of course the postage stamp in the man’s hand was an added cost. 

Both of these Rylander letters were two-color jobs, although this does 
not show in the reproduction. The second color was red — always strong in 
attracting attention. Only the line w2is red in the first letter ; in the second, 
all parts were red except the typing. Neither could be called elaborate, but 
both were successful as business-builders. 

Use of “gadget” to illustrate point. Many of the dramatized letters 
that you encounter are made more expensive by the addition of some object, 
usually in miniature, which is supposed to gain extra attention, and usually 
does. This attention-pull decreases, however, w'ith repetition of the idea. 
The first time you received a Christmas letter with a miniature Santa Claus 
attached, it was an interesting experience. But if by now, as with most 
people, you have had a dozen or more Christmas letters with similar attach- 
ments, you are more repelled than thrilled. 

Some of these gadgets are so clumsily conceived and so far removed 
from the point of the letter that they fail the first, and all other times, to 
make a favorable impression. We can give you a few examples. Although the 




gadgets cannot be attached to the pages of this Handbook, a description 
may suffice. 

The first is a letter with the caption, “You wouldn*t drive a nail 
with a shovel.” Then the first sentence reads, “It’s the wrong 
tool for that kind of work— and efficiency demands the use of 
the right tool for each job.” 


ISO 
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There are two attachments stuck to the paper with Scotch tape. 

How the letter got through the Post G^ce is a mystery. One 
of the attachments, as you would guess, is a nail about two inches 
long. The other is a miniature shovel about four inches long. 

The general effect of the idea is preposterous, and after the first 
sentence there is no more mention of the shovel or nail. 
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Difficult to mail, clumsy to look at, no punch, no pull — another 
letter-idea gone wrong! 

“Cigars are on us — we*ve a new addition to our family,'’ begins 
the second example. Stuck to the letter is a cigar, a match, and 
a piece of sandpaper. Everything so convenient! 

But, oh, what a cigar! An anemic-looking, thin slab of tobacco, 
wrapped in cellophane. 

Quite different from the good cigar, packed in a strong little box, 
which came with a similar letter. 


A paragraph in the third letter reads: “People aren’t buying 
buggies any more — nor bustles — nor petticoats — nor corsets.” 

The message in the letter is good. It urges the reader to forget 
old-time methods, and sell the modem way. 

But my, my — what an attachment! 

At the top of the page are two rows of punched holes, and woven 
criss-cross in them is a corset string. The two ends, dangling 
out, are at least five feet long — the whole string must be about 
five yards. 

It seems to be a form letter, and no doubt a considerable number 
were mailed. To punch the holes and weave in the corset string 
must have been quite a job. And what w^ould be the effect on the 
reader who pulled the letter and the long string from the 
envelope? 

Good? That’s very doubtful. Corset strings and business some- 
how don’t seem to mix. 

Questions to be answered. When you feel the impulse to dramatize a 
letter, and your idea includes an attachment to help catch the fancy of your 
reader, ask yourself these questions: (1) Will the reader be favorably 
impressed by what I am going to do, or will he make fun of it? . . . (2) Is the 
dramatization just an attention-winner, or does it also give emphasis to the 
main purpose of my letter?. . . (3) Is the idea original with me, or have 
I borrowed one with which the reader might already be familiar?. . (4) Is 
the idea practical, so that it can be prepared easily at not too great a cost, 
or is rny enthusiasm overshadowing my good judgment of results logically 
to be expected?. . (5) Can it be mailed? 

If your, dramatized letter-idea can survive those questions, then no 
doubt it is a good one. Go ahead — use it. It pays to get off the old path now' 
and then, and when you do, you may be pleasantly surprised to find how 
green the grass is. 
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The good letter-carpenter never places so much dependence on a> 
dramatic idea that he neglects the importance of copy. In many of these 
stunt letters, the body text would stand alone if the showmanship were 
omitted. It is seldom intended that the dramatization should carry the whole 
load, or even the larger part of it. Instead, it is present to help win the 
reader’s attention, to induce him to smile or nod his head, and thus make 
the body of the letter do a better job. 

Importance of the dramatization varies. Since each letter problem is 
distinct from all others, it is impossible to set forth any fixed rules for 
dramatization, or to consider the importance of showmanship as anything 
but relative. If the letter answers the questions asked a moment ago, it will 
quite likely succeed, but the dramatization may vary from being only an 
attention-getter, consistent with the general purpose, to being the central 
idea around which all of the copy revolves. Its importance rates high in 
some letters, but in the following sales message, prepared by Advertising 
Manager D. M. Sweet for Successful Farming, the little bell only illustrates 
the story. 

Dear Mr. Kimball: 

Advertisirig, in one form or another, is a necessity for the life of 
business, not for just a month or a year — but always. 

One day, a salesman seeking advertising for a local paper called 
on the village grocer. He was surprised when the gray-haired 
proprietor said, “Nothing doing. I’ve been established fifty years, 
and I’ve never advertised.” 

««***«M*« “What is that building on the hill?” asked the sales- 

• Small * man. 

• bell ^ 

• fixed • ‘'The village church,” said the grocer. 

• here • “Been there long?” asked the salesman. 

• string • “About two hundred years.” 

“Well, they still ring the bell!” 

You must keep “ringing the bell” at customers’ doors year in 
and year out. And by no means forget that farmers rep- 
resent a vast, moneyed market that can bring you rich returns. 

. . . But it takes a farm publication to reach the farm market 
and it takes successful farming to reach quality farmers. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING concentrates more of its circulation in the 
world’s richest farming region — the “Heart” — than does any 
other farm magazine. That is where farmers are worth two 
for one! 


Sincerely yours, 
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WARDS 


You will agree that in Mr. Sweet’s letter the miniature bell had a small 
role to play. But when the curtain went up, the bell did help to get reader 
attention, ind later it added a little reality to the story of the church-bell. 
Just how much — if at all — the miniature bell contributed to the pull of the 
letter, nobody could say. On Easter morning, Mrs. John Doe will wear a new 
hat — a very pretty hat. It will undoubtedly get plenty of attention, but how 
much will it increase Mrs. Doe’s popularity? Who could say? 

Nevertheless, it must be reasonable to assume that any illustrative idea 
in keeping with the theme of the letter, and helping to capture that impor- 
tant hrst-second attention, must be accorded some credit when the votes are 
counted. 
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You see in the letter with the bell, the gadget only illustrates some- 
thing said in the copy. The text, without the bell, would be understood just 
as clearly by the readers. Similarly, in the letter prepared for the Mont- 
gomery Ward company, the picture and the message in large type serve 
only to supplement the copy. 

Consider, also, the Hart SchafTner & Marx letter, used by dealer Baskin 
in Chicago, the story used for the Star would stand alone, but the horseshoe 
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(a miniature one attached to the page) commands instant attention, and 
thus helps the effectiveness of the copy. 

In a similar way, there is no reason why the drawing of the members 
of a family in the Bankers Life Company letter could not have been omitted 
— except that the drawing does get special attention and makes the first 
impression all the more interesting. 
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Letters where the “stunt” plays first fiddle. There are many ways to 
classify dramatized letters. One is to place them in two groui>s — letters 
similar to the above where the dramatization merely increases interest, anc' 
those in which it is woven into the copy, so that it could not possibly be 
omitted. For the second type, we may begin with a clever idea used by the 
circulation manager of Life magazine. The letter is dated March 4, and was 
typed on the back of the March 7th issue cover. The copy explains itself. 


I’m sorry — 

Sorry that I can’t send you more than the cover of this week’s 
LIFE (because your subscription has expired) . . . 

Sorry that you are going to miss seeing all the exciting, important 
news stories pictured in this issue. . . 

But let me send you all of LIFE next week. 

I will gladly pay the Air Mail postage on the enclosed renewal 
card to save your missing another week of LIFE. 

Sign the card and mail it today — and I will re-enter your sub- 
scription w'ithout a break. 

Cordially, 

You can imagine the reaction of the subscriber. Because the “joke’s on 
him,” he might smile and hasten to sign the card. To be sure, there is also 
the chance he might be the kind who only enjoys a joke on somebody else, 
so that the unusual approach would anger rather than please him. The 
important question is, would that dramatized letter, mailed to a large 
number of delinquent subscribers, bring more of them back than would 
a more conventional reminder? Yes, absolutely. It must have done so. 
However, good as the idea may be, it cannot continue to pull forever. Ideas 
lose power as they are copied, until eventually they are worthless. 

Several years ago a most unusual eye-catcher went from Mandel 
Brothers to their lady customers. The things talked about are not for 
businessmen, but you can guess how many “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” must have 
been heard among the women. 

The gadget used as the theme of the letter is a miniature pair of scissors 
attached to the page with a narrow strip of Scotch tape. The blades are 
slightly open, and are supposed to suggest two legs. The comparison is 
continued by the two round handles, which in a vague way complete the 
figure. Here’s tlie letter; 
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Dear Mrs. Cahill: 

Presenting 
the newest 

“SCISSORS” 

SILHOUETTE 

You’ll cut a pretty new figure this spring. Bustline high and 
separated. . .waist nipped to a shadow. . .skirts wide and flaring! 
You’ll find your silhouette will look for all the world like a 
••scissors.' 

To help you achieve this “scissors” silhouette, Schiaparelli has 
conceived a new laced-in waist for Formfit foundations . . . that 

holds your breasts high and separated . . . then laces down the 
front to take inches off your waist. . .and with utmost possible 
comfort. 

This Formfit foundation is priced at just $10 and is but one of 
the many we are featuring during Formfit Week. New Formfit 
styles for every type figure are being modeled in our Corset Salon 
this week, February 20 to 25, and we want you to come and see 
them. 

Enclosing a stamp to increase the chance of a reply is one of the oldest 
devices, still going strong, in the letter-world. That the pull is strengthened, 
no one can doubt. It doesn’s seem honest to keep a stamp, so most people 
feel an obligation to do something with it. The following letter, used by 
TIME magazine, dramatizes the use of the stamp and makes it play the 
leading role. 

Dear New Subscriber: 

“Jones of Binghamton— he pays the freight,”* 

Thus, some fifty years ago, proclaimed Jones’ Scale Works at 
Binghamton, New York, to its prospective customers. 

We know you want to pay the enclosed bill promptly — that you 
like to keep small bills off your desk and out of your morning’s 
mail. 

So here is the freight — prepaid — in anticipation of your willing- 
ness to mail your remittance today. 

With thanks for your promptness and for your interest in TIME. 

Cordially, 

* This slogan did not originate with one of the great mail 
order houses as is popularly believed. 



Inspired by 
Schiaparelli, 
and adapted 
in Formfit 
Foundations 
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Even a couple of aspirin tablets can be made the heroes of a sales letter. 
The brand used is Bayer*s — one of the widely advertised brands. The tablets 
are enclosed in a neatly imprinted, transparent envelope that seems to have 
been furnished by the Bayer Company. Because of their prestige and utility 
value they could not fail to arouse favorable and quick attention. The letter 
was sent to credit managers by The Credit Clearing House Adjustment 
Corporation. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Tis widely advertised that should you be smitten with a head- 
ache, aspirins will relieve it. Two arc enclosed. 

But should that headache be the result of trouble with collec- 
tions, then I unreservedly recommend our service — especially if 
you want to clear any old claims, hanging over from previous 
years. 

For best results on “headache accounts,” I prescribe the follow- 
ing treatment: At the very first symptom of an account turning 
sour, GET IN TOUCH WITH US— -our remedy consists of mail and 
male persuasion. It’s potent! 

First, we send an ingenious prestige or free demand letter — 
it commands respect — and usually collects a substantial number 
of claims right ofif. If your account is reluctant, we send a trained 
expert — an adjuster skilled in winning respect, adroit in sellinr^ 
the idea of honoring obligations, practiced in the art of holding 
goodwill. 

You’ll find our Service penetrating the most inaccessible places, 
liquidating the most complex situations, freeing your frozen 
accounts. 

Yes, for “headaches,” Bayer and Credit Clearing each is pre- 
eminent in its field. Acid test of Experience proves it. We’ve 
never lost a patient. 

Have your bookkeeper draw up a list of “Past Dues” for us. If 
we don’t collect, you don’t pay. If our prestige or free demand 
LETTER collects, you don’t pay. If we collect with Personal 
Service, the fee’s moderate. 

You’ve everything to win — nothing to lose. Just try us. 

Clinically yours, 

The copy in that letter is above average — it shows the hand of a skilled 
“carpenter.” The aspirin tablets are cleverly used to gain attention and are 
woven throughout the fabric of thought. The letter should have done a 
good job. 
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Use of showmanship to sample the product. Among the very best of 
the dramatized letters used in business are those that manage to sample 
the company product, or some part of it. As all salesmen know, there is no 
better way to arouse interest in a prospect than to get the thing being sold 
in his hands. The jeel of an object creates a sense of possession. This is just 
plain sales psychology, which can sometimes be applied in a written contact 
as effectively as in an oral one. 

In a sales letter used by the Badger Paper Mills in Wisconsin, attention 
is called to a sizable little piece of spruce, enclosed in a glassine bag attached 
to the top of the page. “The paper on which this letter is written was once a 
chip like the one above. It is a piece of 100% American Northern Spruce, 
from which our Ta-Non-Ka Bond is made. The exclusive use of spruce fibre 
is one reason for Ta-Non-Ka’s greater strength, higher white, and. . 

Thus, the reader has for his inspection, not only a sample of the Bond 
being sold, but also a piece of the wood from which it is made. This is a 
simple but interesting demonstration, and certain to help the letter do its job. 

Some companies are more favored than others in their ability to let 
a letter carry a sample of their craftsmanship. For example, a commercial 
photographer should have no problem in using a letter, containing a 
photograph^ that will illustrate excellent quality photography. However, the 
subject of the photograph should not be so overpowering that the reader 
concentrates on the picture and forgets the letter. 

A masterpiece of “sampling.” If letters were rated like Hollywood 
actors, one of the “Oscars” would surely have been awarded to the oriental 
rug sales presentation prepared by Norman Focht for importer Joseph M. 
Eways of Reading, Pennsylvania. In fact, if any letter could be called 
perfect, this one would closely approach that distinction. 

To this letter are clipped two pieces of yarn — one rust and one blue. 
As the letter tells you, the rust sample is machine-spun, but yarn like the 
blue is spun by hand “in far off Persia.” From this simple explanation, the 
whole letter develops, and at the end the reader emerges with a most 
interesting conception of the value of oriental rugs. Can’t you imagine the 
reader feeling the two samples, and seeing for himself how much stronger 
the one is than the other? This is salesmanship at its best, and yet the idea 
back of the dramatization is so simple and inexpensive that it puts to shame 
some of the other far more elaborate attempts that you see in this Handbook, 
and in the letters that cross your desk. 

Certainly, of the dramatized letters used in this discussion, this one 
using two pieces of yarn wins the blue ribbon. 
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Joseph M. Eways 

IMPORTEi OP ORIENTAL RUGS AND CARPETS 
North FiMi St Rcidif^ P» 


0««r Mr. JoMfi 

Jttit tve lUtlt pl«4M of jora — but «hat an iaportant atorp tbop toll 

po«. 

Pull tho aada of tbo rust para and aotlet hov tho atrandt aaparata and 
frap aaallp. Nov pull tbo blua pam and notiea tho dlffaranoa — it 
vill not frapi 

Tho ruat para vaa apun bp naohlno. Tho blua pare vaa apun bp hand in 
far off Paraia. 

Oanuina oriantal nifa ara aada onlp with tho hand apun pare. Tha vool 
for thla para eosaa froa tha baoka of ahaap vhieh graaa aoat of tha paar 
la tha vanit manp paaturaa of tha landa aaroal tha aaa. It la tha 
antra atrangth of tbia vool and tha nkill of tha hand voavar vhieh an* 
ablaa tha ganuiaa oriantal rvg to hold ita baautp for oaaturiaa. 

1 vottld lika pou to aaa tha azoaptienal oriantal rug in ap ahop vhieh 
van hand-vovaa no flrnlp that thora ara aa aanp aa 400 knota to tha 
oquara inahi oooparad to 800 knota in tha avarafa oriantal rug. 

Z vould lika to abov pou aeaa of tha ganuina Oriantala vhieh have jour* 
aapad thouaanda of vilaa aoroaa oeaaaa and aoatiaanta to raaoh np ahop 
fro* far-off landa. I can proaiaa pou oaa of tha aoat plaaaant half 
houra pou hava avar aajopad, juat "talking ruga” ... tailing pcu aoaa 
of tha trulp roaantio lagvnte behind theao ruga and ahovlng pou tha 
■agnifioant piaoaa vhiob vill add oharai, diatinotion and eharaotar to 
pour hoaa. 

Of oouraa. pou vill not be undar tha alightaat obligation, lithar atap 
at tha atom the next tine pou art dova tovn or talaphona 8-3440 for an 
waning appeiatnant if pou viah. 


iluaaraly pourn, 
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Another good job of sampling is that used by Montgomery Ward in a 
letter sent out by store managers, presumably to customers who had pre- 
viously purchased fishing equipment. Clipped to the page was a card that 
carried short pieces of two of the fishing lines sold by the company. Again, 
we see a very simple idea, although it must have been very interesting to 
those who got the letter. The copy is good, too. 
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Hello therey^Sportvman: 

You have heard fish stories a-ptenty — but just absorb this little 
bit of news I’m gastxno your way, and ten to one you will 
find fishing a greater pleasure than ever. 

Guess I’ve a reel yearning for that ^‘Brotherhood of rod and 
line — and sky and stream that’s always fine.” Maybe, it is simply 
that or Spring is in the air. 

But honestly, what’s more thrilling than to land one of those 
glistening, nimble trout or scrappy bass? Well, fisherman, you 
know that high-grade tackle will help do this, and that’s why 
I’m a little bit afraid of my own tackle. Noticed the other day 
my leaders were all stiff and dried out — a few of my lines beyond 
repair! Incidentally, how do you like these sample casting and 
fly lines? 

Oh, yes, another thing — our spordng goods salesmen and I have 
just looked over a new shipment of fishing tackle that we have 
on display. No kidding, it really looks good to me. Why not 
drop in some day this week and look it over? And if you don’t 
see what you want in our display, I’ll personally see that you 
get it direct from the manufacturer, at Ward’s usual low prices. 

don’t forget — the fishing season will be in full swing soon, 
and you’ll be needing new tackle. 

Montgomery Ward 
Store Manager 

Other eye-openers in the FrmUey collection. Of course, you realize the 
impossibility of hanging shark’s teeth, corset strings, wedding rings, or 
four-leaf clovers on the pages of a Handbook. Many dramatized letter-ideas 
simply defy reproduction in book form. However, here are a few brief 
descriptions of “gadget” letters that may stir your imagination: ^ 

“THE POWER OF A SHARK”... in big red letters, that is the 
caption of a letter used by the Wizard Company in St. Louis. Above the 
title is fastened a real shark’s tooth. The letter begins: 

The power of a shark is in its teeth. Nature keeps them sharp 
as you will find after examining the tooth attached. With teeth 
like this, a shark can sever a man’s arm with one bite and a twist. 

The power of a shoe sale, too, is in the “teeth” that are put in 
it. The “teeth” are the “plus” that make the sale stick. Take 
Trimfoot — it’s a natural “plus” . . . 


“CONSIDER THE ‘PEEP,’ MR. JONES”. . .so starto a letter maUed 
by The Men’s Shop in West Chester, Pennsylvania. Attached is a yellow 
cotton baby chick. The letter continues: 
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Along about this time each year, we see lots of pictures of this 
little fellow popping out of a cracked shell, and taking his first 
“peep” at a new world. He’s a symbol of Easter, and he seems 
pretty happy about it. 

Same way with a fellow in a smart looking Spring suit — he*s a 
symbol Of Easter too, and . . . 


“HERE’S A SHAMROCK” ... is the logical salutation which gets a 
Saint Patrick’s Day message off on the right foot. It was used by Leonard 
H. Graves as a goodwill contact. The paper is green, and on it, over the 
typed letter, is the imprint of Mr. Graves’ right hsmd. In one comer is a 
Shamrock, over which is tied a miniature clay pipe. 

The letter isn’t long. You may read the whole of it: 

Here’s a Shamrock, Mr. McNulty, 
and my right hand goes with it. 

“Good Luck to You on Saint Patrick's Day in the Morning!” 

My son overheard a conversation at school in which the “Luck 
of the Irish” was mentioned, so when I got home that night he 
asked: “Daddy, what made the Irish lucky?” 

“The luck of the Irish, son,” I said, “is due to the fact chat they 
work hard, talk little, and always wear a Shamrock on Saint 
Patrick’s Day.” 

So today, I’ll be wearing a Shamrock and doing everything that 
a good Irishman is supposed to do on Saint Patrick’s Day. 

And I hope that you will wear the Shamrock, too, for I have a 
sneaking feeling that the “Luck of the Irish” is hovering near, 
and that the wishes and plans which are uppermost in your mind 
will become a reality. 

Yours for a real 
Saint Patrick’s Day, 

P. S. Believe it or not, one way to have “Irish Luck” on your 
mailing pieces and letters is to have our Irish crowd write and 
produce them. 


“A FEATHER IN YOUR CAP, MRS. FOX”. . .that’s the beginning 
for a letter used by Kaufman’s, in Reading, Pennsylvania. Attached is a red 
feather about three inches long. The copy begins: 

Periiaps you didn’t realize it, but all you owe us on )j^ur ac- 
count is a small balance. 
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That certainly b a **feather in your cap,” as the saying goes. 
You can feel proud of the way in which you have handled thb 
chaige account, and your cr^it always will be A-1 at Kauf- 
man’s. 

Because of the sincere effort to meet your payments regularly, 
I am very happy to extend a special courtesy to you. You can 
purchase any additional furniture and . . . 


“RIVER FISHIN’S BEST” ... printed in large type, thb is the title 
of a letter used by the magazine, Down Beat. The letter-head reveab a 
plump old fellow, with pipe and rod. A red string (real) runs from the end 
of the rod to the lower right-h 2 md comer of the page. On the lower end, b 
tied a metal fish. To keep the string in place, both ends are clipped to the 
sheet. Says the letter: 

“According to Old Timer, ‘You got more chance of ketchin’ 
somethin’ in a river, becus more fbh see your bait.’ 

“Old Timer’s philosophy isn’t new to music advertising men, 
who also want to dangle their bait before the greatest number 
of prospects. They’re river ibhermen, too. 

“Maybe that’s why Down Beat carried more. . 

• • # • • 

“GETTING DOWN TO BRASS TACKS”. . begins a letter used by 
Wurzburg Brothers, in Memphb, Tennessee. At the end of the first line of 
copy, two holes are punched about an inch apart. Into each is inserted a 
common brass paper fastener, head to the front. About as simple as any 
showmanship could be — ^but these old expressions are popular, and the 
dramatization of this one b quite effective. 

Here b how the, letter starts: 

“GETTING DOWN TO BRASS TACKS”. . .it’s your tag 
business we’re after. 

“Will you meet us halfway, and let us show you what we can 
offer on your tag requirements? It won’t take. . .” 


“HERE’S THE BRIGHT IDEA”. . .starts thb letter used by the 
American Nickeloid Company, and to prove it’s no joke, a disc of bright 
metal b attached — so bright you could almost trim your mustache looking 
at it 


“HERE’S THE BRIGHT IDEA”— try brilliant metal as it’s 
used on thb letter. Always dbtinctive, always. . . 
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Showmanship on the typewriter. Of course, you are familiar with the 
tricks so often played on the typewriter. Some are quite interesting and 
effective; others are so far-fetched or poorly executed that they repel rather 
than attract. Neither the good nor the bad ones are popular with the typists 
whose unfortunate chore it is to turn into reality the conceptions of their 
superiors. *'Here is a Christmas message 1 worked out last night, Miss Gluts/* 
says the boss. “Please see if you can*t type it in the form of a Christmas tree.” 
And he never knows how hard and long the girl has worked when she finally 
places the letter on his desk. 


jvK rsssit* 

tkit l«tUr, 

70a will hSTt OB- 
Ir Bbottt tvo or throo 
vofkt roBoiBlag in iMoa 
to *tBg yoor tnrtey*. Sot la ta# MiatlBOi vo aro 

•oBdiBi a dandy blgj^etoro of Jaat vhat ao loeka liko 

BOV that hi id groon ap. Shoto of yoa abo had tho yioaiaro 
of wiBBiBf OBf of ColoBol lorao*t prlao birds last yoar loioa 

that thoro Boyar aaa a tarkty that taatod to good.Thoy^ro aloa 
and fat and Juloy. Xb tho otbb thoy tako on that doap, riohi 
hr- can oolor that aikaa yoar Boath aator. dad of ioarat that 
dolloloaa taoti of tho bird Ataolf ahoa anpioBtod by tho faot that 
yoa won it la a aatloa-aldo oaXoi ooattBt, aokoo It Jaat that aaoh 
Bort aoBdorfol to both yoa aad yoar faaiXy. X alih that X had aoao 
of tho foalao of GharXoo Plokoao la hlo ^Qhriotaao Carol* la Bilrtm 
words oay what tho hoart fooXo, 00 that X eould brlBg oat la tho aay. 
that ho dooi, tho frloadXy spirit that proopts thoso Ghrlstaao Toapkiy 
OoBtoiti. Tho iBMroot that wo hors at hoadqaartoro hayo la aatohlag 
your profrooo — jhow aaoh your attalaaowt of yoar oaXoo gaota Boons 
to ns — aad to yoa •• how tho wrltor Is glad whoa a ^saoo to hoXp 
yoa BOB la tho flold ooaos hlo way — how tho ooBpaay approoiatss 
yoar work aad la goBalaoXy latorastad la yoar saooaaa and woX- 
faro. This lo tho aplrlt that prwyalXs horo not only darlag 
tho Talotldo soasoB bat all through tho yoar. Aad lt*s tha 
aplrlt that yoa*lX oaJoy tho Boro» whoa yoa rooolyo yoar 
tarkoy with tho Boas’a ooBpllaoats. XkB*t forgot, 
wyor that a tarkoy la aet tho only thing yoa hayo 
opportaalty to win — roBOkbor for aaOh IraaOh ~ 

Mas OrgaalsatlQB, thoro lo a dandy flao 
Bidlo as wall ahloh wlU bo won by tho high 
BBB. JUst a fow wooks aoro now — and tho 
wlaaoro will bo aaBOOBOwd. 80 got go- 
lag. 9oB*t stop uBtlX you hayo 
your tarkoy 1 b tho ooop 
WBd sa faXy 
tB gg ad. 


Nevertheless, trick typing has developed some very good business letters. 
For example, salesmen often grumble over the number of bulletins they ^ 
expected to read, and any device that might lift one of them (bulletin not 
salesman) out of the groove is surely worth the effort. It may have taken 
considerable time to “carve** a turkey for salesmen of Fairbanks Morse & 
Co., but it should have gained more attention than the conventional bulletin 
would. 
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Trid typing need hot always be so fonhidable. Hie folbwing letter^ 
used by the Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, Van Wert, 
Ohio, took very little extra time to type, but it rates high as an attention- 
getter. Moreove*., the words typed in the unusual way gain extra emphasis 
for their meaning. 


g cost of living p 


n i 

i n 

Dear Policyholder, s n 

i e 

Are you trying to keep the r d down? 


Then don’t foiget that when you insured your property in The 
Central you R 

£ 

D 

U 

C 

E 

D the cost of your insuramce protection 
considerably, because The Central, as you know, pays dividends 
to polic)4iolders. 

You’re also able to gain other important advantages when you 
insure in The Central. For example, the wide range of available 
policies makes it possible to obtain combination coverages, elimi- 
nate duplicate protection and costs, receive more protection for 
less money. 

Perhaps you have overlooked recent changes in the insurance 
picture, among them the fact that your home and possessions 
have become more valuable, would now be much more costly to 
replace. 

That’s why it will pay you to review all the facts about Central 
protection. For your convenience, this mformation has been 
condensed into an easily read booklet which shows you how to 
k^p your property insurance more complete, more economical. 
Today you need such information more than ever before. So 
write for your free copy of “Facts about Mutual Fire Insurance” 
now. Just mail the attached pK)stage-paid card. Your copy will 
be mailed promptly. 

Yours very truly, 

P. S. If you have friends who would be interested in lowering 
the cost of their property insurance, do them a favor. Jot thdr 
names and address on the card when you send for your copy of 
“Facts.” We will send them, without obligation, a copy of the 
same booklet. 




hm h o I l d 

aUM - )r«t ovcrlooka 
it. TlM*«*a a ehani 1b tba 
•anBiC pwpeaa of a 
littla hogr k«il4ii« aaa- 
tlaa i* clia aao4**»tha*a'a 
ahaa« la tka graaafut eurva 

of a aaa 1011*0 «lag<**» 

tlMra'a ahaia io cka joyoua 
looghtor of tka Boarfoalk 
tkP— g oo a claar, blua 



d 

YOUl FAMILY 
TUBE** CHAIM IN 
A SUM8I VACATION AT 
TNI IIASIK Bkara jw flad 
a blood of tka old aod oaw 
old fariiiOBod hoapltallty oitb 
oodan vaeacUNi attradciooa».»» 
*eyeliag oo tha loardwalk, ra- 
laxaCleo oo tha guo Dock 

eool rafraahaMot 

lo tha 8wf *0 8aod 

looo«« •••aod 

dallghcful dipa 
lo tha Oeaao. 


Why aoarch 
tha world 
for charm? 



to TNt SEA8IDI 


Harrlaoo Cook 
laafdaot Maoagar 


The Seaside Hotel and Motel letter is typical of the more complicated 
effects gained by typewriter manipulation. It is cleverly prepared to capture 
immediate attention. It does present one problem though, which the letter- 
carpenter must face when he elects a similar form of showmanship — a 
problem that tends to become more serious as the execution of the idea 
grows more complicated. The probleni is the sacrifice that must be made 
in space for copy, with the dangerous possibility that the latter may be less 
interesting to the reader than is the dramatic idea. Furthermore, as the 
typed lines get further and further away from conventional length and 
pontion, they become more and more difficult to read. The man who plans 
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the **tiick” letter to gain attention for the more serious purpose of his letter^ 
may find himself in the lamentable dilemma of winning all attention and no 
action. 

For the hotel letter^ this may not have any significance, since it probably 
is not intended so much to impel immediate action, as to “prime” the 
readers for action when the proper time comes. In this sense, unusual typing 
is like billboard advertising which chiefiy aims to make sure that certain 
products are remembered favorably, and to the exclusion of others. For 
such a purpose, the dramatically typed letter would seem to be perfect. 

Remember that anything different seems to attract attention; a com- 
monplace request can be given a bit of color simply by typing the letter in an 
unusual way. The following inquiry to put a mailing list in order should 
have had more than ordinary pull becaiise of the type format. It was used 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Dear Sir: 

We*re trying 

To bring our records 

Up-to-date. 

So— 

Will you do us a favor 
And dide the card 
Out of the pocket 
At the top of this sheet 
And correct 

Any misspelling of your name — 

Chuge of address — 

Addition of your zone number — 

Or anything else that makes 

Our present method of addressing you 

Inaccurate. 

EVEN IF THE LISTING IS CORRECT, 
We’d appreciate it if you’d 
Check the “OK” box, 

And mail the card. 

Thanks 
Ever so much. 

Just drop the card 
In your outgoing mail. 

The postage will be paid 
By us. 


Very truly yours, 
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For those who think that copy is “everything/’ who always ridicule any 
form of showmanship as undignified and childish, your commentator has 
an example that still remains somewhat of a sales letter mystery. A young 
lady who was contemplating a career in advertising decided to seek a con- 
nection with a good agency. Accordingly, she sent a mimeographed letter 
asking for an interview to forty-eight advertising executives. As you can 
see, the copy was trimmed to the bone, and the emphasis placed on the 
rough sketch of the “copy cub“ at large. 

Dear Mr. Chittenden: 

A “COPY CUB" WITH THE FOLLOWING QUALIFICA- 
TIONS IS AT LARGE. 



Won’t you use the enclosed reply-card to gjve this ambitious, 
hard-working, and capable young woman an interview? 

(Signature) 


It is doubtful that any of our letter experts would have predicted success 
for that sales attempt. And who could blame them? Except that the sketch 
may provoke a smile, what is left in the copy to make a big impression on 
high-powered advertising men? But here’s the mystery: thirty^^seven of these 
men took the trouble to reply, eighteen granted the interview, and three 
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offered the girl a job. You couldn’t ask for better success than that with an 
application letter — shooting in the dark at total strangers. 

Why did it pull so well? It is different from the usual run of tiresome 
and stilted requests for employment that flow to the desks of business men 
throughout the year. You know the kind that start, “Having iecently com- 
pleted the secretarial course at King’s Business College, the writer would 
appreciate an interview relative to a position with your company.” Then, as 
a rule, there follows a blow-by-blow description of the applicant’s education, 
age, weight, height, church affiliation, disposition, and whatnot — ending 
with reference to people who, of course, have been carefully chosen as sure 
to be kind-hearted and complimentary. But this “copy cub” knew better 
than to bore her readers with facts that could be saved for the interview. 
Maybe the results are not so mysterious after all. The letter did a fine job, 
and who are we to discount success? 

Over-sized letters and telegrams. A very old idea for getting attention 
is the use of a letter or telegram many times the customary size. These 
blow-ups are simple to make, and not expensive. The master copy is typed 
the usual way on the letterhead or telegram blank, then sent to the printers 
for enlargement by a photographic process, somewhat similar to the enlarg- 
ing of a camera print. Naturally, the reader is startled to encounter such 
a giant in the ordinary run of his mail, and tends to be favorably impressed. 
Here is the copy on a BIG letter used by Eastin 16 mm. Pictures Co., of 
Davenport, Iowa. The size of the mailing sheet was four times that of an 
by 11 letterhead. 

Dear Exhibitor: 

What’s the BIG idea? 

We thought that 144 page catalog of ours was big enough to get 
your attention. But so far, neither the catalog nor our letters 
have brought any response from you. 

Therefore, I’m writing you a really BIG letter this time, and it’s 
about a really BIG day for you — the day you start your sum- 
mer roadshow circuit with those outstanding Eastin Films. 

Eastin is the only independent library with Hollywood connec- 
tions and sufficient resources to bring you exclusively more 
late feature pictures for roadshow uses at roadshow prices, 
than all the other libraries in the country put together. 

Eastin Film alone has developed methods to maintain films in 
trouble-free running condition at all times. It is only here — 
week after week — that you get prints that are free from trouble- 
some breaks while showing — that are cleaned, with all surface 
oil, grit and lint removed by our special process — that have good, 
long leaders for speed in threading. 
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Eaitin givei you more for your mcmey in every way. . .full 
iniurance. . .topnotch tubjecti. . .good print!. . .prompt, depen- 
dable delivery. Audiencei from coait to coait af^laud the title, 
**Eaitin Film,’* at identification of the fineit in 16 mm. enter- 
tainment. 

Your BIG opening day will be the beginning of your BIG profit 

year with filmi from Eaitin. Immediate booking meant choice 
lubjecti. Don't delay. Shoot your, order in today. 

Mott cordially, 

You can see how the BIG letter idea can easily be adapted to a 
thousand and one uses in business. 

"I am afraid that my previous letters about your unpaid bill 
have been too small to get attention, so now I am writing to 
you in the BIGGEST way I know how.” . . . (Credit Manager) 

**Men, this new product calls for BIG enthusiasm on the part of 
every salesman. It’s your BIG opportunity for BIGGER in- 
come. Only a BIG letter like this could express how I feel about 
it.”. . . (Sales Manager) 

“This is a BIG way to tell you about the BIG campaign which 
begins next month in all the BIG magazines. It is the BIGGEST 
STORY ever told to your customers about radio, and it means 
BIG business for you.”. . . (Advertising Manager) 

“This is the BIG sale of the year — nothing held back. BIG 
values, BIG assortments to choose from, BIG savings for you! 
Everything BIG, except the prices.”. . . (Retail Merchant) 

“Best wishes to all of you for a BIG New Year. We have made 
BIG progress, in spite of BIG obstacles, and in that each of you 
has played a loyal part.”. . . (President to employees) 

“BIG news deserves a BIG announcement. The date is set for 
June 1, and a BIG night it is going to be. Nothing will be 
skimped or left out — BIG dinner, BIG entertainment, and your 
BIG chance to meet and hear our National President.” . . . 
(Association Secretary) 


Big telegrams, too, are useful in similar ways. Usually, they are not 
genuine enlargements, as that involves special arrangement with the tele- 
graph company, but are made to resemble the real thing as much as possible. 
A good example is a message sent by Charles Kell when he was Western 
Life Director of Agencies; the layout on yellow paper was tel^am-style, 
but titled differently. 
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Western Life 

TnAMxm-OkAU 

St. Louxs^ Mo. Fbbiiuaiiy 20 

Mil Bill Batbs, 

2470 Estbs Avb.^ 

Chicago^ III. 

HERB 18 A BIO MB88AOB CONGBRNINO A BIO OPPORTUNITY. THB 
SIE88AOB 18 OUR8 BUT THB OPPORTUNITY 18 YOURS. SIX WBBK8 
REMAIN IN WHlCBt YOU CAN WIN POINTS IN THB WESTERN LIPB 
GREAT TREASURE HUNT SALES CAMPAIGN. YOU HAVE 234 PRIZES 
PROM WHICH TO CHOOSE — MERCHANDISE EQUALED ONLY IN THB 
BEST DEPARTMENT STORES. THESE AWARDS ARE YOURS IN ADDI- 
TION TO YOUR LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. SET YOUR GOAL POR A BIO 
BUSINESS. . .THEN BCAKE EVERY DAY COUNT. THE ENTIRE HOME 
OPPIGE 8TAPP IS PULUNO POR YOU. GOOD LUCK. 

Charles Kell 

DIREGTOR OP AGENCIES 


Telegrams of ordinary size get special attention because they are not 
received as frequently as letters. Obviously^ a BIG telegram must have even 
greater power, especially when, with the cooperation of the company, it is 
delivered by a uniformed messenger. 

It all sums up to being different. When you reflect on these sample 
dramatized mailings, plus others of your own observation, it is evident that 
they all handle problems common in business correspondence, and that what 
they say is the same as it would have been if done in the conventional way. 
Dramatic messages are all inspired by the fact that human beings tend to 
give special attention to anything out of the ordinary. Thus, they do the 
same job as does an ordinary letter, but they do it in a differeni way. 

This is fine, provided the difference is pleasing to the reado*. In the 
effort to get out of a rut, we sometimes see the writer wandering too far 
from the groove, and the reader’s reaction is not as intended. For instance, 
you may have received letters with facsimile checks printed on the upper 
third pf the page, and folded in such a way that through the window 
envelopes they appear to be genuine. The first reaction is wonderful. You 
say, '‘A check. . .swell. . .now the baby gets a pair of new shoes.” But alas, 
the check turns out to be a swindle. It is like the check you would get if you 
were smart enou|^ to own a certain policy and unlucky enough to break 
your leg before it expired. Perhaps you don’t mind this form of deception, 
but it does lift the reader up and dien throw him down. The effectiveness 
of the idea is doubtful. 

Another experience that never seems to please is the reception of a 
letter on which there is postage due. The victim feeb that he b expected 
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not only to read the letter but to pay for the privik^. Thii tribulation was 
given a new twitt by a clever letter-ivriter in Davenporti Iowa. He lent hk 
mailing out knowing that one penny would be collected at the point of 
delivery. When the reader opened the letter, he found a card i^de on 
which wai mounted one penny — and the wordi, **Here ii the penny you 
just spent to get this message.’* 

Yes, this was a novel form of showmanship, and we must give its 
*‘daddy” credit for originality. No doubt, some of the readers accepted the 
stunt as a good joke on them, but others probably thought a childish device 
had been used to get their attention. The latter reaction may also have 
been strengthened by the fact that there was no connection between the 
idea and the rest of the letter. The writer knew he was taking a chance with 
the prank, but went ahead anyway. 

Using the same approach of a shock followed by immediate recovery is 
the letter once mailed to prospects by one of the leading insurance com* 
panies. When the reader pulled the letter from its envelope, the first thing 
he saw was an itemized bill from the '^Emergency Hospital,” If he knew 
that such a hospital did not exist, the reaction was not too disturbing. 
Otherwise, he must have felt a chill running up and down his spine. How- 
ever, the first lines of the letter ended the panic — ”The thought of such a 
bill, if presented to you, gives an awful jolt, doesn’t it? We will take the 
burden of responsibility. Pay all such bills promptly and completely! A 
modem shock-absorber at your service!” 

But again, what was the reader-reaction? Were those who received the 
“phoney” bill so impressed with the seriousness of what could happen that 
they wanted to know more about the prevention, or did they resent the trick 
used to get their attention? The reaction was probably split both way»— 
only the insurance company could tell us. 

“Just dip it in some water.” Among the doubtful forms of show- 
manship that may backfire is a letter used by a Chicago printing company. 
Here is part of it: 
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After leveral more pan^aphi^the letter filled a page-^hen appean 
a poiticripti typed in r^: *You don't have to know ihorthand nor even 
call your lecretary to find out what this itenographic letter ii all about— 
fust dip it in watsr/' Now isn't that fine and dandy? A buiinemnan should 
take time to walk over to the drinking fountain and wet this letter. Of 
course, by chemical process the real letter will then be revealed. Can you 
imagine the business man enjoying -such a damp experience? There he 
stands, with the wet sheet in his hands, and after the letter has been 
launched, what does he do with it? 

A letter in script. The passing from quill pen to typewriter was a great 
step forward in business correspondence, but it did eliminate a personal 
touch which only script possesses. To offset the coldness of a typewritten 
message, many letter-writers have the habit of adding a few words in long- 
hand along with their signature. For example, on the bottom of the letter 
just signed, the credit manager may write “Please’* or “Come on, friend 
Jones, let’s get this thing settled.’’ The salesmanager, on a letter to a dealer 
about some prosaic subject, may write, “Don’t forget to bring your clubs on 
your next trip to the city,*’ or “That is really a good buy, John.’* 

The sight of the words in longhand is pleasing to the reader. They 
make him feel that he has received personal attention — that a cordial 
relationship has been recognized. It’s a good idea to add a little warmth to 
the letter, but not when the aCddition in longhand is merely to take care of 
something forgotten in the dictation. A letter with scribbling all over the 
margins and at the top and bottom is most unsightly, and contributes nothing 
except the impression that the writer is both careless and lacking in pride. 

Whole letters in script are also quite common. This may be done for a 
group mailing by using a mimeograph stencil, or better still, with a cut 
made from a master copy in India ink. The advantage of the latter is that 
the same person who made the master copy can then fill in the name of each 
reader and any other line* or phrase left blank for that purpose. On the 
following page is a good example. 

Sept along with this letter was a photograph of a young couple 
dancing; the young man is shown to be romantically interested in the young 
lady. 

With this letter on hand in quantities. The Carlton Beach was able to 
send a copy to any prospect. Only one fill-in was necessary — the name of the 
prospect after “Dear.” And if the name was carefully added to perfectly 
match the body of the letter, the effect of a personally written letter was 
attained. In fact, the “match” in the letter is so good that even now we 
cannot be sure how the job was done. It could have been written out, word 
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for word, although the time involved would indicate otherwiaer But what 
doei it matter? The idea is splendidly executed, and it won quick and 
favorable attention. 

However, The Carlton Beach was not content to confine its originality 
just to the letter. The matching envelope is completely personal; the address 
is handwritten; the return address is not that of the hotel, but of a young 
lady. This must have been done at the time the letter was mailed, and of 
course, had to be repeated for each contact with a prospect. 



More examples for good measure. The forms that showmanship may 
take in business letters are so numerous and so different that a whole volume 
of examples would only scratch the surface. You have seen that they may 
be good or bad, depending upon the originality of the idea, how appropriate 
it is to the subject matter of the letter, whether or not it is simple enough 
to be practical from the expense angle — ^and, most important of all, the 
final effect it has on the reader. 

For good measure, you may conclude your survey of this device used to 
win attention by examining a few more examples — all of them good enough 
that we may assume the letters did a fine job for those who used them. 
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TIME IS RUNNING OUT ON 
YOUR LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
WARRANTY...PRCHEa 
YftUR^lF WITH A V^S 
^ "CONTRAa 


D«ar CuatOMr: 

Tour on* y«ar frit airvlot and parti warranty on your autoiatio laundry 
aquipMnt ii about to axpln. Wo think it highly iiportant for 
you to oxtond thii protootion with a Ward! Sorvioa Contract. Thin low 
ooit, 12-Bonth oontraot can rtally bo a bloiiing. It ooven all parts, 
labor ohargoi and all lorvioo ealli to your hono nooosiary to nalntaln your 
oquipaont under noraal uso. 

Why not lafoguard your big invoitaont and and all your lonrioa worriia 
for tho coaing yoar. Even thoui^ your applianoo ia only ona year old and 
wao anginaarad to dalivar dapandabla aanrioa. . .all autoaatio aqulpaant ia 
quita ooaplax and ita aany parta art aubjtot to tha noraal eCfaota of uiaga. 

So aot today and aaka aura your protootion doaa not lapaa. Ordar your 
Sorvioa Contraot now. bafora your warranty period anda and aava tha 
coat of an inapaotion oall. 

If you hava a Cradit Account at Warda, you aay add thia purohaaa without 
a down payaant. and uaually without inoraaslng your aonthly payaant. 

Per your oonvanianoa. wa hava anoloaad an application fora for a Laundry 
Equipaant Sorvioa Contraot. Juat ebook tha plan that flta your naada and 
tha aathod of payaant you wiah to uaa. aign and forward tha applioation 
to ua in tha aalf-addraaaad, poataga paid anvalopa. You will raoalva 
your oontraot by ratum aail. 


Youra vary truly 


[wards]!#] 
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Dttr CustoMT! 

Soon tht virrtnty on your Bl-fl vlll t](pin. Why not 8-T-R-B-T-C-H your 
eovtnii— ioA your doUari—vlth • Varda Service Contract. 

You can continue to enjoy beautiful oualc relaxed without a care In the 
world. With a Varda Service Contract the burden of repair expenae and worry 
ahlfta fron your ahouldera to Varda. Your HI -Pi la ccavletely covered— all 
parta and all labor. Heneiiber— you get unllalted aervlce In your hone 
ragardleai of the number of ealla you Mty require, and it can't coat you one 
additional penny. 

It 'a the nodem approach to the care and nalntenance of electrical equlp- 
nect. You plan ahead and budget your noney, aecure In the knowledge that 
there will be no unpleaaant repair aurprlaei for you. Doean't It aake 
aenae to apend Juat a few pennlea a day now, rather than be Jolted by a 
■ajor repair bill when you leaae expect Itt 

There are nany features that nake our contracta unusually attractive— our 
nation-wide aervlce— servlceaen who apeclaliae In your Airline unit— and a 
solid noney-back guarantee on your Service Contract. You will be delli^ted 
to Join the thousands of Varda cuatoners who have responded enthusiastically 
to this new approach to repair service. 

If you have a credit account at Varda, you vy add this purchase without a 
down paynent and usually without Increasing your nonthly paynent. 

Take care of this right now. Sign the eneloaed application fora for a 
Hl-Pl'Servlce Contract. Check the plan that fits your needs and the method 
of paynent you wish to use. Forward the application to ua In the addressed, 
post-paid envelope. You will receive your contract by return nail. 


Yours very tiuly, 


ISSIT 
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5. Thb Chain to Build Dbsire 

Adding fuel to the fire* You will recall that the Chain of the buiiness 
letter has the important job of taking the reader from a state of attention to 
one of increasing interesti so that finally he is ready to act as the writer will 
suggest in the Hook. Thus, after the spark that starts the fire, the Chain 
comes along to add fuel— not only to keep the fire burning, but to make it 
bum more brightly. 

The Chain, of course, is the body of the letter, and of necessity is usually 
much longer than either the Star or the Hook. This is true because it takes 
time to parade before the reader the facts he must know if action is to be 
secured. The length cannot be avoided, as the reader will not jump directly 
from mere attention to favorable action, but it does present a serious 
problem for the letter-carpenter. This problem is the possibility that at some 
point, before all the facts can be marshaled and the whole story told, interest 
will be broken, and no more of the letter will be read. Hence, the facts in 
the Chain must be co-ordinated into a swiftly flowing message, with never a 
dull spot or let-up. Nothing is more important to the success of a business 
letter where action is to be requested than this *TLOW” from fact to fact — 
keeping the reader’s mind on the subject and giving him no chance to think 
of something else. 

HOW can this be done? Well, the answer to that question is a major 
purpose of this Handbook, and suggestions appear at almost any place that 
you might stop to read. For example, the letter-carpenter must construct 
his Chain with words, and so could not do the job unless he understood the 
language principles explained in Section 2. He must work with a plan (as 
emphasized in this Section) or surely the Chain will fall apart. He must also 
be familiar with letter-mechanics (Section 4), and if able to reflect a 
pleasing personality (Section 5), his chances of success will be increased. 
All through the other sections, matters important to the building of the 
Cbain are set forth — some related more to one type of letter than another, 
but each having some connection with the major objective of making 
every letter do a good job. 

Particularly in Section 7, How to Write the Sales Letter, you will find 
the Qiain taken apart, and then put together again, and a survey of what 
can be done to make it strong, and of coimnon mistakes that tend to make 
it weaL This information might, just as logically, be given in connection 
%vsth the present analysb of the Star, the Chain, and the Hook, except that 
many of the pdnts would need a second “airing” in connection with the 
•alei letter, and there is no reason why you should be burdened with the 
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repetition. So that the continuity of the formula will not be overlooked, 
there follow a few examples of that fast **flow’* which is so essential if the 
purpose of the Chain is to be accomplished. 

A fast-moving Chain. A short letter in which the reader is carried 
along rapidly once he has passed the introduction is one used by LaSalle 
Extension Univenity. Notice that it has a title instead of the usual salutatimi. 

“LEGAL KINKS AND TRICKS IN BUSINESS” 

On my desk is a booklet that should be yours. May I send it to 
you? 

Other readers have called it the most human collection of real- 
life narratives about what can “go legally haywire” with perfectly 
good business situations that was ever put into so little space. 

My guess is you’ll agree after you have read it. And if you do, 
it will more than justify my entirely selfish motive in offering it 
— namely, to place one more goodwill builder for our Institution 
and its work where it will be most appreciated. 

Here are a few instances of the bill of fare offered. Don’t they 
suggest how rich the booklet is in food for serious business 
reflection ? 

— the banker who should have written on his cuff, and 
didn’t 

— the outlawed million francs that Baron Rothschild col- 
lected 

— the clubman who thought he had bought a $40,000 piece 
of real estate. . .only he hadn’t 
— the bank whose birthday mistake cost $6,000 
— the coal company that had to pay $70 for a windovy jt 
didn’t break 

— the jeweler who left his name on another man’s check 
and paid $2,000 for the privilege 
— the refinery that became an abandoned warehouse be- 
cause a big executive “took soiftething for granted” 

— the $5,000 that Benjamin Franklin’s will turned into 
$1,631,000. . .and so on. 

Every day your own duties present some aspect of the legal side 
of business to your attention; and if the subject of Law has ever 
appealed to you at all, I think you’ll get an added “kick” out of 
this “Legal Kinks” booklet. 

If you would like a copy, without obligaticm, simply have your 
secretary return the enclosed card. 


Cordially your^ 
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Tho Chain in thii letter carpentered by L. R. Alwood ii superb. The 
facts are fired with machine-gun q>eed. “The banker who should”. . .bang! 
*The outlawed million frana”. . .bang! “The clubman who thought”. . . 
bang! “The bank whose birthday — ^the coal company that had to pay” . . . 
bang, bang! “The jeweler who left” — “the refinery that became” — “the 
$5,000 that Benjamin Franklin”. . .bang, bang, bang! When a letter movts 
so fast, there is no time for the reader to think of quitting. More than 16 
per cent of those on the list replied, asking for the booklet, so beyond any 
question, the mailing was a big success. 

However, there is no harm in wondering if that percentage might not 
have been higher, had two small changes been made— one in the Star and 
the other in the Hook. “On my desk is a booklet that should be yours.” 
That is an interesting statement. The reader promptly asks himself, “What 
kind of a booklet?” But the question which follows seems to let the cat out 
of the bag — “Afay I send it to you?” So the reader could say, “There’s a 
catch in this letter. He is asking my permission to send me the booklet.” That 
could cause some people to stop reading, and who knows — perhaps it did. 

The other possible error occurs in the Hook. As you will discover later 
in this s^tion, “if’ is a negative word when used in asking for action. "/F 
you would like a copy” means “perhaps you do, or perhaps you don’t.” The 
last sentence, then, would have been stronger had it read — “For your copy, 
simply have your secretary return the enclosed card” — ^thus implying no 
doubt that the booklet would be wanted. 

But why criticize success? Has anything ever been written that might 
not have been made better? 

A strong Chain foiged by Jackson. Another letter which rates high 
in letter “flow” is one used by Merrill M. Jackson, of Kansas City, Missouri. 
It is especially noteworthy for the short sentences, the simple language, the 
interesting introduction, and the pile-driver speed with which the links in 
the Chain are put together. Before the latter stsurts to develop interest, two 
cards are played to win attention — the mention of the dog, “Snooks,” and 
of the famous book which so many people hgve read. Also, a small picture 
of “Snooks” is attached. 


Good Morning Folks: 

My friend “Snooks” has never read Dale Carnegie’s book — but 
she certainly knows how to make friends and influence people. 
She “ain’t” got a thing but a bark, a cute little wiggle, and a heap 
of curiosity. She has never met a stranger in her life. She has 
the idea that if she’s friendly she will get along. It’s quite an idea 
— for it makes her life pleasant. It brings her plenty of attention, 
car rides and a good living. 
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Your ideas may do as well for you. For a good idea is the most 
potent thing on earth. An idea built Ford’s business. Ideas built 
Katz and Luzier's. Ideas win wars. Here are a few brand new 
ideas that are building business today. Money making ideas! 
Ideas that are making jobs! Ted Ruhling of Independence, 
Missouri, has a new idea for fish stringers. He’s selling loads of 
them. 

George T. Cummings has a new portable vise, weighs less than 
four pounds. Can be carried in a tool kit, a car or a truck! It is 
stronger than any wrench. Every one who sees it wants it. The 
artist who retouched the photo bought four. My foreman bought 
one. My wife bought one for her brother-in-law, who has a home 
work-shop. Jobbers are buying them 500 at a clip. 

Brunson has a *'fishing gadget.*’ Attach it to the end of the line! 
The instant the fish nibbles “Bingo” the hook is set. Fishermen 
are buying ’em as fast as Brunson can make them. Jobbers are 
flooding him with orders. 

You may say, “Heck, those are all gadgets — nothing serious.” 

O. K., my friend, Cheek has an improved wheel-barrow. The 
only real improvement for years! The load is perfectly balanced. 
A simple release automatically dumps the load. This makes all 
present wheelbarrows obsolete. So I still say that ideas make 
business, make jobs, make money. 

Maybe a new idea will help sell your deal. A new approach: it 
could be a premium deal. A cooperative advertising campaign! 
A house organ! A mail order campaign! Your dealers, agents 
and distributors will need help. Perhaps your salesmen can’t see 
them all. Direct-by-mail campaigns will help them. 

There are many ways to use mail advertising. Why not find out 
just how it can help YOU? Our business is planning, writing 
and producing effective mail campaigns. If you’re too busy, 
we’ll do the mailing. In fact, we’ll take care of all the details 
for you — ^get your mailing list if you wish. 

So, my friend, it’s a good idea to call HA6400 and ask for 
Jackson — or drop the card in the mail 

Yours Merrill-y, 

Merrill M. Jackson 

P. S. Printing by Jackson is a good idea, too. Have Jackson do 
yours. Fast automatic presses! Hurry-up service! Lowest prices! 

“When you Advertise — ^Jacksonize” 


Yes, there are faults in thb letter. It’s good that you are catching them. 
You are becoming a real letter-carpenter when you can. The twice used 
“my friend” might rub some readers the wrong way. But Mr. Jackson is not 
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trying to cuny favor. You would understand that if you knew him. He 
friendly. He writes u he talks. His personality is very much revealed in the 
letter, as you know by now it should be. 

The postscript also is questionable. Postscripts usually are. This one 
tends to take the reader's mind from direct mail to run-of-the«mill printing. 
Thus it competes with the chief objective of the letter. This is not good sales 
psychology. Hammer on one thing — hammer it home. One big bullet shot 
from a rifle straight to the mark has much more power than a thousand 
pellets blown from a shot-gun. We'll concede that point. In this letter at 
least, the postscript does more harm than good. 

But the Chain is a fast-stepper. It leads the reader swiftly from one 
money-making idea to another. Subconsciously, he begins to visualize what 
a good idea might do for Aim. Because that mental image is pleasing, he 
may do as requested — ^mail the card or telephone. Anyway, he is more in the 
mood for action at the end of the Chain than at the beginning. The Chain 
has quickened interest — ^and that's its job. 

Another possible fault is that the introduction about the dog and the 
book are cmly remotely related to the message that follows. Thus, the Star 
gets attention, as it must, but there is no "carry-over" to the Chain; probably 
"Snooks" was forgotten long before the letter ended. 

But these are minor errors in carpentry. The Chain is strong. No doubt 
the letter brought business back to Jackson. 

In later sections, you will hear much about the Ch^. At present, we 
will pause to examine the Hook. 

6. The Hook for Action 

The letter's climax. The Star gets attention. The Chain develops 
interest and desire. So at last, with those parts of the job completed, the 
letter-carpenter reaches the climax of his efforts. It is time for the Hook — 
that confident, forceful ending which makes the letter a success. 

As you know, it would be folly to call any one of the three parts more 
important than the others. But we can agree on the utter finality of the 
H^. It is then that the reader says "yes" or "no." No second-shots are 
allowed. When the letter is signed, and goes to Uncle Sam, the die is cast. 

The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on: nor all thy piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it. 

Thus, thinking only of sequence, you could give the Hook the nod. 
It is the past of the letter that either carries the ball over for the touchdown, 
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or leaves it short of the goal. You have seen football teams that seemed able 
to do everything but score. They could march up and down the field at will, 
but couldn't produce that one final punch. Well, many letters are like that 
They start beautifully, sweep rapidly forward, and then stumble at the end. 
The trouble, seems to be one of timidity — lack of confidence. The letter- 
carpenter works with precision until the time to ask for action — then he 
loses his nerve. 

When doubt is catching. The end of the letter is, of course, the very 
worst place for any lack of confidence as to how the reader is going to 
react. He stands at the crossroads, still a little undecided on which path to 
take. Doubt if catching. If the writer implies lack of confidence in his own 
presentation, why should the reader take the step alone? Consider these 
closing paragraphs taken from actual business letters: 

We hope with the above facts in mind you will be favorably 
impressed with our proposition, and that we will soon receive 
your order. 

If you wish to give us a trial order, please be assured it will be 
appreciated. 

Now is the time when our customers arc stocking for summer 
business. We trust you will join them by placing your require- 
ments on the enclosed order blank. 

We appreciate your patience in reading this somewhat long 
letter, but it was necessary that you understand the many 
advantages of our service. May we now have the pleasure of 
sending our representative to sec you? 

In each of those flimsy Hooks, a negative word reveals that the writer 
is not at all sure of the reaction he is going to get. They are the "fatal four” 
that tend to defeat the purpose of any business letter. 

We HOPE you will be favorably impressed. 

IF you wish to give us a trial order. 

We TRUST you will join them. 

MAY we have the pleasure of sending our represcntetive? 

There they are, words that hold the reader back at the very moment 
when he needs a confident push forward — ^HOPE, IF, TRUST, and MAY. 
Never "hope” or "trust” for action. KNOW you arc going to get it. Never 
say "if or "may” because then you are confessing doubt in your own mind, 
and letting the reader decide what to do. Note the difference in these Hooks* 
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Weak **We trust that this price will meet with your favor. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of shipping you the 
range soon^ wc remain, respectfully yours/’ 

Strong *To save you time, a duplicate copy of this letter 

is enclosed. Just initial and return it to us, using 
the stamped envelope. You can then have the 
range to enjoy by the end of next week.” 

Weak “Considering the quality of our line, we feel our 

prices are reasonable. If you would like to have 
our salesman call with samples, please so advise.” 
Strong “When you buy our quality, you get more for 


your dollar than any other way. Jack Cook, a 
ifellow you are going to like, will be around next 
Monday morning to show you samples, and service 
your order.” 


Weak “We feel you must realize this bill should be paid, 

as you have had the goods a long time and should 
appreciate our patience. If you agree this is only 
fair, we shall hope for a check soon.” 

Strong “There comes a time when patience is no longer 

a virtue, and the lawyers take over. Frankly, we 
now expect our money, and shall look for a check 
from you not later than Saturday.” 

Weak “If you will O.K. the card, we will gladly send you 

a copy of the bulletin. Trusting you will do this,” 

Strong “Your copy of this interesting bulletin is waiting 

for you. Just O.K. and mail the card.” 


The difference in those Hooks is so apparent that it scarcely needs 
comment. The weak ones are very timid; they do not encourage action. 
The others are positive and confident; they tell the reader what he is 
expected to do. 

Perhaps you think this is too commanding — that such a positive tone 
might be resented. That means you are overlooking the psychological back- 
ground of the Star, the Chain, and the Hook. Remember, at first the reader 
is cold and casual. The hold on him is quite easily broken. So you “start easy 
and work up” — seeking only to increase interest until it becomes desire. In 
the early part of the letter, you wouldn’t dare tell the reader what to do. 
That would be the quickest way to lose him. But as you go from point to 
point, as the fire blazes higher, a psychological change occurs in the reader’s 
mind. He is now genuinely interested — he has confidence in what you are 
saying. He is more emotional — less rational. You can throw caution to the 
wind as you approach the Hook. It’s time for “do” or “don’t.” The cat is 
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out of the bag. The reader knows what you want Ask for it. Not with *'iP’ 
or “may” or “trust” or “hope,” but with every indication that you KNOW 
the victory has been won. 

You can soon convince yourself that the Hook demands a positive tone 
by examining iht best sales letters that cross your desk. You will find'without 
exception that courteously but firmly you are told what to do. Let’s prove it. 
Here are the closing sentences, of twenty-five successful letten chosen at 
random. Notice how they all ask for action, without limitation or equivoca- 
tion — and not one “if* or “hope” or “trust” or “may” in the whole loti 

Send no money — simpfy mail the card. 

We take all the risk — mail your order today. 

Keep this letter as your guarantee, and mail the handy card — 
TODAY. 

Be sure to get the enclosed order blank in the mail immediately. 

Do not delay— do it today. 

Simply check and return the card today. 

Don’t disappoint me — I shall expect your check by return mail. 

Tear off the coupon and mail it with your order at once. 

Put your check in the enclosed envelope, and mail it before you 
forget. 

There is no red tap^ about it — ^simply mail the card. 

Defy the summer slump by using the enclosed envelope. 

So do the right thing by yourself — mail the card today. 

Don’t bother to write a letter. Just drop the card in today’s 
mail. 

Return the card now while you have it on your mind. 

Just O. K. the card, and tell your secretary to be sure it is mailed 
promptly. 

You will save yourself embarrassment by getting a check to us 
this week. 

On the enclosed card let us know what you want. 

Our supply is limited — use the blank today. 

No satisfaction — no charge. Send no money. Simply mail the 
card. 

There are no strings to this offer — just wire how many. 

Your credit is good. Tell us what you need. 

The card, mailed at once, will start the ball roiling. 

It’s your move. A telegram will get the order to you in ten days. 

Come, come. Send a check immediately, so we can both stop 
worrying about this account. 
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Th^ minute you tell us what you will need, the best assortment 
will be reserved for you. But tell us today. 

Don’t order your Spring stock until Bert Bemis gets to your 
store. He is worth waiting for, and will be in to take your order 
by the 13th. 

No effort was made to sort these letters by purpose or style. If they are 
at all similar, it is because the writers were skilled in letter carpentry, and 
used the technique that they knew would get the best results. 

Stilted endings break the charm. Remembering that the function of 
the Hook is to get quick action before the reader has a chance to cool off, 
you can understand why whiskers are taboo in the close of a business letter. 
Many a letter, otherwise good, is spoiled when the writer, by force of habit, 
thinks he must sign off with one of the old-time conventional phrases. 

The following letter is quite bright and interesting, except for the 
rather tepid conclusion. 

Dear Miss Ruhl: 

It’s Springtime. . .glorious Springtime here in the mountains. . . 

. . . and that means handclasps, smiles, and greeting old ac- 
quaintances here at Sunrise L^ge. For at this marvelous season 
of the year many of our old friends visit us for a week-end, or a 
whole week of relaxation in the sublime beauty and restfulness 
of Spring in the famous Blue Ridge Mountains. 

All nature seems to be saying ’’Welcome back to Sunrise Lodge” 
and with Easter coming so late this year you can spend a most 
enjoyable Easter week-end at Sunrise! 

Our season will open on Friday, April 19th. Decide now to be 
among those present during the colorful Easter opening. . . 
renewing fond friendships here at Sunrise Lodge. 

I have not missed a Springtime here in the mountains for thirty- 
five years, and I can’t recall that the surrounding hills and 
valleys were ever more beautiful than they are this Spring. The 
vast panorama of nature’s richest green and brown is a fairyland 
of- enchanting colors. So you will surely enjoy your restful visit to 
Sunrise Lodge more than ever before. 

The rates are very modest — $60.00 a week and up for single 
rooms and meals, or $10.00 daily. 

Write to me immediately for your Easter reservations, or ’phone 
BU 7-1135, and I will have everything in readiness for you. 

[This is where the letter should have stopped. 

The urge for action has been made — and it is 
positive. But no, the writer was not content. 
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So a new sentence drags in another sales point 
apart from Easter, smd then a second sentence 
beginning with **May*’ spoils the positive urge 
for action.] 

You might also let me make reservations now to assure your 
favorite room for your sununer vacation. 

May I have the pleasure of hearing from you in the near future? 

Cordially yours, 

There is absolutely nothing that can be said in favor of stilted, moth« 
eaten language when used any place in a business letter. You have accepted 
that fact from the discussion in Section 2, and you will never be guilty of the 
practice in your own letters. But these old-time whiskers are particularly 
harmful at the time when action is being requested. The reader has been 
carefully nursed along through the early stages of attention and interest. 
As the Hook is reached, he is as close to saying ^ ever will be, 
but he is still undecided, tom between desire and caution. And then, at this 
extremely delicate point in the psychological process, along comes a sentence 
so stiff and meaningless that the effect is like pouring a glass of ice-water 
down the reader’s back. That is exactly what happened in the letter selling 
Sunrise Lodge. The climax was reached in ’*and I will have everything in 
readiness for you.” That was a confident assertion. The writer expected 
favorable reaction. Period! So it would have seemed had he stopped there. 
But then came the glass of ice-water — **May I have the pleasure of hearing 
from you in the near future?” 

So often you hear it said : never know what to say at the end of my 

letters,” as if when the job is done there still must be a final flourish. This 
is nonsense, but it probably explains why so many business letters are handi- 
capped by a totally unnecessary closing sentence, done in the best style of 
1776, when men wore buckled shoes, knee breeches, and powdered wigs. 
The time to stop is when you’ve ”had your say.” Anything additional is 
superfluous, and only tends to chill the interest you have worked so hard 
to develop in the mind of the reader. If you, too, are one of those who 
“never know what to say” to finish off your letters, here is the answer to 
your problem. It’s quite simple — say nothing. To prove that’s good advice, 
consider this final example — the close of a letter soliciting club memberships. 

It costs nothing to be one of us. You simply pay $30.00 a year, 
and get twelve good meals for your money. There is noting 
more to spend. So fill out the application blank, and return it 
with your check. Do this right away, so you can be with us 
next Wednesday. 
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Not a bad Hook, is it? The job is done. Put away your tools, Mr. Letter- 
Carpenter. You will probably get the check, and greet a new member next 
Wednesday. But wait a minute. What’s this strange stuff you have added? 

Thanking you for your kind consideration of the advantages of 
membership in our organization, and trusting you will see your 
way clear to acceptance of this invitation, we remain, yours very 
truly, 

Ho, hum, hddle-de-dum! Another letter spoiled by that impulse to add 
just a little bit more. And what a contrast there is between the tone of the 
first paragraph, and the fish-market smell that pervades the second. Could 
it possibly be the same man that wrote both of those paragraphs? Why 
not? You see numerous examples of the same sort in every-day business 
correspondence. 

Avoid the divided urge. It is a trait of human nature that if a man is 
told to do one thing, he may go ahead and do it, but if given the choice of 
two things, he is quite likely to do neither. An understanding of this fact 
will prevent a very common mistake in closing business letters — the divided 
urge for action. The following Hook taken from a collection letter illustrates 
the common fault of a divided appeal: 

Five dollars a week will clean up the balance in one year. If 
you cannot make payments that large, then send us three dollars 
every week — or, start with one dollar if that’s the best you can 
do. At least, it is only fair that you should write us when you 
will start to reduce this debt. 

All right, what has the credit man told his reader? Pay five dollan 
a week, or three dollars, or one dollar — or at least write and tell us when 
you will start paying. With such a divided plea before him, to which of the 
four suggestions is the debtor likely to respond^ Probably none of them. 
Examine these three closings: 

Let me tell you more about the convenience and comfort, the 

time and money-saving advantages of service. Just return the 

enclosed card, marked for my personal attention — or call your 
local office, any hotel, travel bureau, or telegraph office for full 
information. 

Don’t lose a minute. Write us a letter, telegraph, or send the 
enclosed card right now. If you are not ready to decide now, 
then please drop in to see us the next time you are in our city. 
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And now, during March only, you can save Simply give us 
your order now, for delivery 9M late as March 30, if you wish. 

See your painter right away if you want his advice, or I will be 
glad to call and tell you exactly what paint your home should 
have. Phone 7-3355. Or the enclosed mailed will take care 
of everything. 

In no one of these three Hooks is the suggested action specific or 
impelling. Instead, the many suggestions tend to confuse the readen, so that 
no one best thing is left for them to do. Thus, the situation facing the letter- 
carpenter as he decides what action to urge is somewhat the same as when 
he uses his garden hose. He may turn the nozzle to produce a strong stream 
of water that lands with force on a small spot, or he may turn it to produce 
a fine spray which gently covers a wide area with no immediate effect. It is 
the single, forceful stream that does the best job in the Hook. Of the many 
forms of action that might be requested in closing any letter, there should 
be one that stands out above the rest as probably the most acceptable to the 
reader. Concentrate your power of persuasion on that specific suggestion. 
Remember this f)oint, because it is very important. Beware of the divided 
urge. 

Use **dated*’ action. Here is a tip for letter-writers which is in no 
sense experimental or untried. It works. When used m your letters it will 
increase their pull. This simple device adds power to collection letters, sales 
letters, follow-up letters, or any other letters that ask for reader reaction. 
It has been thoroughly tried and tested. Use dated action. 

What is dated action? Well, instead of telling your reader what to do in 
a general or vague fashion, as so often happens in business letters, set a time 
limit. Tell him when the reply is expected. 

We will expect this check not later than next Saturday. 

An immediate reply by airmail will enable us to ship your order 
day after tomorrow. 

We must hear from you by June I. 

Doctor, in order to handle this claim promptly for your patient, 
it will be necessary to have your preliminary report by the end 
of this week. 

Joe, be sure to give us this information along with the Daily 
Sales Record that you mail us Thursday evening. 

This letter leaves for your city this evening. By using the en- 
closed stamped airmail envelope, you can get your reply back to 
us on Friday. , 
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The lawyers will be ready to take over week after next. You 

still have ten days — until December 31 — to spare yourself this 

trouble. 

There is something about a dated request for action that makes it 
preferable to the one which goes at the job in a more general way. 

Please let us have your reply at your earliest convenience. 

Your prompt reaction to this proposition will be appreciated. 

We shall expect to receive this report in the near future. 

A check without delay is necessary to put your account in proper 

order. 

Return the order blank soon so that no sales will be lost. 

Such generalities sound all right, but apparently they do not prod 
a reader to quick action. In fact, do they ask for it? How early is “earliest 
convenience”? How near is the “near future”? How soon is “soon”? You 
see, generalities are hard to pin down. To one hundred people you can say, 
“not later than June 1,” and they all know exactly how much time has been 
allowed. To the same group, “in the near future,” might be interpreted in 
many ways, depending on the disposition and time-habits of each individual. 
Furthermore, when a specific date is suggested, the obligation of meeting 
that date tends to form in the reader’s mind. It is something definite to 
remember. He has been told what to do and when. Quite often, he does it. 

In this connection, the experience of an insurance company in Massachu- 
setts is enlightening. One of the thorns in the flesh of this company was the 
time it took to get reports from examining physicians who were located all 
over the country. By test, over a three months’ period, it was determined 
that after a certain blank was mailed, it was necessary, on the average, to 
follow each doctor 3.7 times by letter to get the blank back to the home 
office. In the department handling these follow-ups, eight full-time girls 
were employed. Only generalities were ihed to ask for action, such as, “We 
know you arc busy, doctor, but won’t you please get this blank back to us 
as soon as possible?** 

Then it was decided to try dated action. All of the closing paragraphs 
in the follow-up letters were revised accordingly. The department head was 
willing to give the idea a trial, but he was quite sure it would make no 
difference. That opinion, however, he was very happy to change after 
another three-month test. With the action dated, the same follow-up letters 
were reduced to an average of 2.1 times per blank mailed. Not only were 
three girls transferred from the department, but clients with claims were 
given quicker service. 
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When preparing the Hook for your next ietten-Hudei, collectioni or 
otherwise — be sure to ask for dated action. Say WHEN it is expected. 

Make the action as easy as possiUe. Probably it is true that htunsm 
beings tend to follow the path of least resistance. Hence, in asking for action 
at the close of^a business letter, common sense tells us to spare the reader as 
much time and bother as possible. How often are we tempted to say *‘yes’* 
after reading a fast-moving, interesting letter, only to hesitate and then puA 
it aside because at the end We are asked to fill out a long blank, answer a 
questionnaire, or just go to the bother of replying by letter? How often, on 
the other hand, do we say “yes’* because there is only a card to sign, with 
the postage taken care of— nothing to do but put the thing in the mail? 

The majority of the people you meet will tell you that they don’t like to 
write letters, and perhaps this is understandable when you remember that 
eight steps must be taken to dictate and mail one. Do you doubt that? Well, 
count them: 

1. Dictate, or write in longhand 

2. Proofread for errors 

3. Add the signature 

4. Fold and enclose 

5. Seal the envelope 

6. Address it 

7. Fix the stamp 

8. Mail 

Just a lot of little things to do, except the dictation or writing, but a 
ten to twenty minute job just the same, and big enough to cause many a 
letter never to be answered. 

You are, of course, familiar with the devices used by letter-carpenters 
to make action easy. The most common is an already-addressed card that 
needs only initials or a signature. When the postage is prepaid that’s adl the 
better. The enclosing of a stamped and addressed envelope is another action 
producer, especially if genuine United States postage stamps are used instead 
of the permit privilege. Receiring a stamp is, to most people, no different 
than receiving the equivalent in money. How, then, can an honest person 
keep the stamp and not reply? Of course, it can be argued that the reader 
didn’t ask for the stamp, and is not bound to return it. That is true, but 
nevertheless there does seem to be a moral obligation to use the stamp. 

Another very good plan for easing the reader’s burden in xnaking the 
expected reply is to tell him, “Just initial the carbon copy of this letter, put 
it in the stamped envelope, and it will come back to us in a jiffy.’* A busy 
man appreciates such an act of consideration. He initials the carbon copy, 
hands it with the envelope to his secretary, and his part of the job is done. 
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When order blanb ere encloied, they should be mede as “diort and 
sweet" as posnble, with specifications already typed in, unless these are 
subject to the will of the reader. 

Requesting that a telephone number be called, easy as the task may be, 
is not always a suggestion that wins favorable response. Some people shrink 
from a telephone call for fear that pressure may be put on them when the 
connection is mstde. We know of no test to prove it, but in our opinion a 
letter asking that a card be returned will usually outpull one asking for 
telephone calls. 

In comparative analysis, the value of these plans to make action easy 
must depend on such variable factors as the nature of the problem at 
the relationship between writer and reader, and those other conditions which 
are never fixed or static. The letter-carpenter builds to fit the particular 
time and need. 
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L First Impressions 

Fine feathers make fine birds. In the previous section when we had 
the Star under the microscope, we found that letters, like people, make a 
first impression which may or may not be helpful when the final effect 
is weighed. Since the factors which contribute to this first impression can 
be controlled, and may be as perfect as you are willing to make them, they 
can very properly be called the “mechanics” of letter-writing. There is no 
reason in the world why the correspondence of any company cannot enjoy 
the advantages of a good-looking letterhead, precision typing, and those 
other features that help to present a pleasing appearance. Anything short 
of this ideal can only be attributed to the indifference or ignorance of 
those responsible. 

Furthermore, the attainment of distinction in appearance is not an 
item of great expense, because it may often cost just as much to prepare 
and mail sloppy, unattractive letters as those others which reflect pride 
and quality. True, the initial expense of a fine letterhead, designed and 
printed by craftsmen, may be higher than that of one which is cheap and 
commonplace, but the difference is many times offset by the better reception 
it is sure to get. The other factors, mostly in the hsmd of the typist, have 
no expense angle, and depend simply on the standard pf performance 
which is considered acceptable. It costs no more to type fifty good-looking 
letters than to type fifty inferior ones. In fact, the girl who takes pride in 
her work is more likely to exceed the production of the one who is careless 
and not at all interested in making each letter reflect top quality. 

We may therefore agree that the appearance of a company’s letters 
depends largely on the attitude of those “higher-ups” who have the 
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authority to set the standards and to insist that they be met. If the president, 
the department head, and the dictator are not sufficiently interested to 
make sure that the letters reflect the same quality claimed for the company’s 
products, then obviously the standards will be low and the performance 
inferior. But when you encounter an organization where the crusade for 
better letters has adequate leadership, plus the willingness to supply modem 
equipment, it is sure to follow that those of the rank and file 2 Lre encouraged 
to do their best to keep in step. 

It is hard to understand why any business executive would not want 
the letters of his company to make a pleasant first and last impression. 
When we remember, as was explained in Section 1, that letters are definitely 
a part of public relations, we realize that any indifference toward them is 
a form of business negligence. This, of course, is a condition not found in 
business as a whole, although there are still many lamentable examples of 
companies handicapping their own public relations with letters written on 
old-fashioned letterheads, typed in a slam-bang manner, and giving off an 
odor of indifference which smells to Heaven. 

“Costly thy raiment as thy purse can buy . . . rich but not gaudy ... for 
the apparel oft proclaims the man,” said Polonius to his son. “Costly thy 
letters as thy purse can buy . . . rich but not gaudy ... for the appearance 
oft proclaims the company,” says Good Judgment to the business executive. 

Impression begins with the envelope. This is not the place to discuss 
the various types of envelopes used in business, the value of color, or the 
different kinds of postage, but it is important that we recognize the rela- 
tion of the envelope to the reader’s Erst impression of a business letter. 
Hiis reader may be a housewife who has just taken the letter from the 
box hanging outside the door, a farmer just in from the field he is plowing, 
or a businessman who prefers to open his own mail when he gets to his 
office. In any case the letter is unread, for the envelope must still be opened. 
For a few fleeting seconds, only that envelope speaks for the writer or the 
company he serves. 

In some cases, this envelope may be a “dead giveaway.” The recipient 
can tell at a glance that it is a form letter or circular. Designed to look 
like an ordinary sealed envelope, it has one end open, which seldom deceives 
anybody. Instead of the five-cent stamp, which would indicate a first-class 
letter, there is the insignia for the smaller amount bulk rate. The name and 
address are obviously stamped from a stencil. Everything on the envelope 
plainly says: “You are getting this letter because your name was on the 
list.” Moreover, as is so often the case with these mass mailings, the paper 
and the printing are cheap and “circular” looking. 
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'*Huh!'* the recipient says to himself, ''Somebody else wants to sell me 
something I don't want. Couldn't be important or it would have been 
mailed fint^ciau. Why bother to read it?" And he do^snfti 

In pleasing contrast is the letter which arrives in an envelope made 
of good quality paper, the name and address typed neatly and correctly, 
and a five-cent stamp giving it an air of importance. The "feel" of the 
paper is good, the typed address is flattering, and the stamp says "Personal." 
The letter inside may turn out to be a form mailing, but the man with the 
envelope in his hand cannot know it. There is always something rather 
exciting about getting a personal letter, especially if the name of the com- 
pany is unknown to the recipient. "Who are they?” he asks. “Wonder 
what they want? Guess Fd better open it and see.” And he does. 

Naturally, you know that open-end envelopes that travel at a lower 
postage rate have a service to perform in the business world. You also 
know that stenciling machines and postage-meters are necessary for certain 
purposes. But there can be no argument about the comparative pull of a 
letter which travels first-class and one that takes advantage of these mass- 
production devices. For best results, when the cost is not prohibitive, use 
an envelope that speaks for quality, seal it, personalize the address, and up 
in the right-hand comer put one of Uncle Sam's genuine five-cent postage 
stamps. If you really want to attract the attention that transcends all others, 
make that an air-mail stamp. 

Two letters of contrasting appearance. The impression made by the 
envelope is only the first hurdle that must be taken if the attention of the 
reader is to be retained. The second is the one made by the letter itself 
when it is unfolded. Here again, the cause may be lost if that first glance is 
displeasing. What the letter says might be interesting and convincing, but 
it is worthless unless the recipient decides to read it. This he is not likely 
to do, unless there is something in that first impression to gain favorable 
attention. 

For example, on the following pages are two letters, one to sell 
neckties, and another extending an invitation to discuss insurance. Examine 
them as if you had just drawn them from the envelopes. Irrespective of 
copy, which you have not started to read, what impressions do they make? 
We can guess your reaction. 

The letter about the neckties resembles an old-time handbill— every 
inch of space crowded with a conglomeration of pictures, type of various 
kinds and sizes, and the inevitable coupon. All in all, the layout is about as 
horrible as anything you could imagine. The printed part is an eighth of 
an inch off register, and crooked. In the original, three of the ties, the 
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coupon, and the printer*! type are in a bright red, making the whole effect 
even worse than the reproduction. 

Would you be likely to read this letter? We doubt it. You would judge 
the quality of the ties by the cheapness of the presentation, and unless we 
are mistaken the wastebasket would receive, but quickly, another example 
of poor salesmanship 


Too Many Illustrations Spoil the Whole Effect 
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Af Netrly Perfect at a Letter Coaid Be 


But what about the insurance company letter? If you like the reproduc- 
tion you would be even more impressed by the original. The paper is at 
least fifty per cent rag content, and the color is a pleasing gray. The letter- 
head is printed in black and red, and the letter is typed in the same colors — 
a perfect match. In contrast to the other letter, which ran all over the page 
and almost fell over the edges, this one has wide margins and is beautifully 
balanced. The entire ensemble reflects the quality of this company and its 
service. We cannot imagine a letter so pleasing to the eye being tossed into 
the wastebasket. 


Ill 
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The lad put about the necktie letter ii that the copy iin*t bad; the 
language ii natural^ and the axgument rather p^nuaiive* But how many 
men would read it? 

Perhapi you are laying that the average company would not care 
to uie letterheads as expensive as this one belonging to the insurance com- 
pany. That is true, altlmugh ''expense'* is only a relative term, and cannot 
be fairly estimated apart from results. The extra cost is insignificant when 
reduced to the unit cost of a sheet and envelope. 

However, even when plain stock is used and the printing is a simple 
black on white, a letter can still be made to catch favorable first attention 
if the design of the letterhead is in good taste, and the printer and typist 
do their part. A letterhead plus typed copy can put its best foot forward 
gracefully without costing any more than one that stubs its toe. 

It didn’t practice what it preached. A few years ago, the owner of 
a printing firm in a Northwestern city decided to mail a sales letter to several 
thousand companies in the same area. As you can see, the emphasis in 
the message was on quality of work and service. 

Gentlemen : 

A VERY INTIMATE PERSONAL WORD. . . 

Our press is a capable organization engaged in assisting a few 
select clients with their direct mail advertising. 

In short our policy is — to do addressing, folding and mailing. . . 
perfectly, promptly, and in such a satisfying manner that you 
will not only employ our services, but gladly recommend them 
to your most intimate business friends. 

Just last week a large store in this city requested us to take charge 
of a small mailing. They were so completely satisfied with our 
work, that today we have been informed that hereafter all their 
direct mail pieces will be sent from our offices. Confidence like 
this must be deserved. It is the inevitable result of our policy — 

''not how much but how WELL." 

We hold convincing evidence that large corporations do appre- 
ciate honest service; that they welcome being treated as we 
would want them to treat us. Our old friends are long familiar 
with this policy; our new friends will cordially endorse it. 

Your telephone provides an easy way for you to immediately ask 
any questions which may have occurred to you while reading this 
letter. Just call Main 4-6663 and we can talk about it right now. 


Sincerely yours, 



While the above copy if not outstanding, it does preach from start to 
finish a sermon of painstakmg, dependable performance. But unfortunately, 
the letter — a sample of what it talked about — did not practice what it 
preached. The chief offender was the typist whose touch was so erratic that 
it could be .called no touch at ail. Some of the letters are barely visible; 
others stand out like sore thumbs. Adding to the general messy appearance 
is an error corrected in ink. The talk about fine workmanship is belied by the 
company’s very unsightly sample. 

The man who sent the letter was surprised when it did not pull any 
telephone calls. He vowed he would never send out another sales letter — ^it 
was plain that new business could be obtained only by personal solicitation. 
What he didn’t realize was that to talk about quality is one thing, but to 
demonstrate it is another. He had the chance to sample his wares in a 
pleasing way, but he fumbled. The letter could not possible gain a favorable 
first impression. It is doubtful if many who were on the list to receive it 
even bothered to see what it said. 

A letter which worked under exactly the same conditions, but far 
more effectively, is the one on page 184. Here, the writer, who signs himself 
as “One of the Folks,” is attempting to sell business stationery of high 
quality. In one place he says: “Nothing can call attention to your name 
and product more quickly than a distinctive letterhead.” Thus, he puts 
himself squarely on the spot, for unless his own letter makes a fine impres- 
sion, the claim of quality is sure to backfire. This challenge was well met. 
The letterhead is distinctive, although the reproduction in one color does 
not reveal its full charm. In the original, the small building and surrounding 
square are in red; the rest is a pleasing gray. The combination is delightful 
to the eye. The copy seems to be multigraphed, although the “fill-in” is so 
well matched that the effect is one of a perfectly typed letter. The paper 
is of fine quality, and of twenty-pound weight. 

In this case the writer also set out to sample his wares, but he made a 
good job of it. It is easy to predict that this sales letter did produce a 
satisfactory number of replies, and also proved that new business can be 
gained by mail solicitation. 

2. Letterheads 

The two objectives. To be called completely adequate, a business 
letterhead should accomplish two purposes. The first is that of winning 
favor and prestige for the company by fine appearance. The second is to 
provide for the reader such information as he may need if convenient 
contact with the company is to be continued; The two purposes are not 
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unrelatedf lince the necenary information must be woven into the layout 
without the laciifice of charmi and that ii not always an easy compromise. 
Granted that the; utility purposes of the letterhead come fuit^ and that 
certain factual information is a ‘'must/* it is also true that charm and 
simplicity go together. It is a needleu handicap to clutter the layout with 
items that might just as well be omitted. 
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It if impoMible to let forth any on# combination of facts that alt tetter* 
^eadi should include* They vary according to the natuie of the busfneiSi 
itf location and prominencei and the judgment of the executives Vfho must 
make the decision. In generali the following information may be considered 
necessary: 

1. The full name of the firm or individual 

2. Name of city and state 

3. ZIP Code or zone number 

4. Location or equivalent — such as street address, name of build- 
ing, or box number 

5. Telephone number 

In some cases, it is also advisable to identify the nature of the business 
— ^by a descriptive line, a commercial slogan, a trademark, or perhaps a 
picture of the product or building. It is scarcely ever necessary to use more 
than one of these identification devices, although you may have seen 
letterheads which run “hog-wild** with all of them. If not, be patient. We 
have some to show you. 

The main idea back of the decision as to what information should 
be on the letterhead is that of convenience to the reader* Anything that at 
one time or another he may actually need should be provided for him. 
Anything else is likely to be an impediment to the other purpose, which 
is to make the letterhead as fine-looking as possible. Irrespective of what 
facts are finally selected to appear on the letterhead, the design and produc- 
tion should not be left to amateurs. There are experts who specialize in 
planning business letterheads, and money spent for their help is a wise 
investment. Once the design is chosen, it is likely to be used for several 
years, and it would be poor economy to save a few dollars at the sacrifice 
of interest-value and charm. Furthermore, the very best printer, lithographer, 
or engraver is none too good, no matter what the cost may be, when it 
comes to getting the perfect job you are after. 

History of the business letterhead. An inspection of letterheads used 
only forty or fifty years ago will reveal the startling changes which have 
taken place in both form and content. In the Victorian days of coal-oil 
lamps, horse-drawn buggies, and stilted letter language, the average letter- 
head was a sight to behold. Not only was the printing and design extremely 
crude, but the items depicted included everything from “soup to nuts.” 
Shaded letters, scrolls, flags, pictures of buildings and officials, all contributed 
to the confusion, and if a few clouds hovered over the whole that was the 
final touch of elegance. Plus all these pictorial effects, the names of company 
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officials were often included, the date when the company was establUied, 
the date of incorporation, the amount of the capital and surplus, and 
whole paragraphs of information about terms, prices, and products. All 
in all, the result was a jumbled mei», but in those days it may have been 
considered quite distinctive. 

English letterheads in the old style. As might be expected in a country 
where business relationships are maintained in a very formal and dignified 
way, many of the letterheads used in England resemble those of half a 
century ago in our own nation. This does not mean that our friends across 
the sea are lagging behind in business practice, but they do seem to cling 
more devoutly to certain traditions and customs. Possibly, to their way erf 
thinking it would be almost sacrilege to tamper with a letterhead which 
has stood the test of a hundred years or more. The fact remains that 
English letterheads as a rule are more old-fashioned than our own, and 
hence, from our point of view, far less interesting. One sees the same 
characteristics that marked our own Gay Nineties — the shaded letters, trade- 
marks, type of assorted faces, often set in curves, and a great abundance of 
factual information. An interesting side light about the language is that 
their letters usually end with “Yours faithfully,” indicating a fondness for 
the expression in the country from which they came. This complimentary 
close was quite common in our pioneer days and until the turn of the 
century, but now rests in limbo, or wherever departing whiskers go. 

Old-timers still common here. It would hardly be cricket to heckle our 
English friends about their letterheads, for we must admit that many of 
the old-fashioned conservative variety are still used in the United States. 

The following letterheads are conspicuous for the limited space left 
for typing. This may be a subtle way of making sure that the dictators will 
not become too garrulous. Anyway, the allotment of space for copy seems 
too small for the business letter of average length. Of the 93 square inches 
on an Syi by 11 inch sheet, the “Angostura” letterhead allows only 36 
square inches for the address, salutation, body, complimentary close, and 
signature. But this might be called generous compared to another letter- 
head, not shown, where only 28 square inches, a little less than one-fourth 
of the total, are left blank. This may or ma^ not be a world’s record for 
cramping the length of a business letter. It would be interesting to know. 

Of course, -the reason for the overcrowding is obvious. The parties 
planning the letterhead had so many items they wanted to display, and 
each seemed so important, that they couldn’t bring themselves to omit 
anything. There may even have been a debate in the office regarding the 
respective values of illustration and copy. Copy lost. 




Letterheads are not catalogs or billboards. The illustration of a product 
or service on a business letterhead is not a bad idea if it can be done in 
good taste, and without violating the simplicity of the entire layout. You 
often see an attractive letterhead with a package or trademark a part of 
the general design — sometimes in color contrasting with that of the type. 
This is perfectly all right if the whole effect is pleasing, but the trouble is 
that too many letterheads are turned into catalogs or miniature billboards 
that offend the eye and destroy any chance of an attractive layout. After 
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all, the letter should do a Ingger job than the letterhead. This b an impos* 
lilnlity if two thirds of the page it crowded with material competing for the 
reader’s attention. 

The mailing of die Graver-Dearborn Corporation U given a catalog 
^jpearance by the jnctures of the prize items which run down the left side 
of the page. Take these pictures out, and the rest of the lettediead it both 
pleating and distinctive. This was probably a special mailing, with die 
piicturet added for the one purpose, but the result it quite displeasing to 
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SOM TOO CAOl Nara'a yaar ehaaaa ta aqalp yaur 4aah and afftoa aith as 
aiauta Ciw-aaviM daviaaa that aill aaha yaw aavli a plaaaara. 

Thay'ra all in aar Oaaplata SSS-pafa OffUa-Sapply Gaulag ahUh la yaaaa far tha aakiay. 
Tha taatda haak aavar af tha SA-pafa iaahlat. ahiab yam kaaa. atll tall pan haa ta itaa 
cha dividpnd ataM plaa—raad it aarafally. 
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ahaaa price at may artlala tw carry ar acy ha aaaawilatad ta ahuin it. lay ynvr ardar 
caula SIS.M, aad 110.00 af thla amamaa la far itaaa ahavn la attr aappMU aatalai, vltb 
Iha halaaca far aarahaadlaa ahawa la aar SA-fM* Mt Priaa tlat ar tha Ipacial lat Priaa 
Clraalar aaakaaad. linca tha diyldaada apply anly ta priaaa la tha aaaplata aaulat, 
yanr dlvidaad aaald chan ha lOt af 110.00 ar 11.00, aith vhUk paw aawld ardar amy fl.OO 
artlala in cha aaulag. 

Or alaa aawa cha atcMa if yaw liha, aandlni than in far cha ItaM pan want. In thla tsay, 
paw aaa gat aaythlM jaw naad, idilU aaCtiag yaur affUa-aupply aaac at tha acM ttaa. 
laaaMar that dlvidaada era alma aaly far ItuM ahaaa la atsr SSS-paga Cacalag aad aat in 
tha laahlac ar ClranUra an iaaaa. 
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the eyCi Also, because of limited space, the cc^ is printed widi typewriter 
type of smaller size — and even then there is no margin On the right side. 
The entire page has an overstuffed appearance, and the first impression is 
not agreeable. In some cases the letter was probably tossed aside, because 
the reading of it boked like too much of an effort. 

Why some executives hesitate to change. Certain businessmen cling 
to letterheads of ancient origin because they fear a change might result in 
loss to the company. They realize that the vehicle they are using is not 
attractive, and they would like to see it modernized. **But/’ they ask, 
*Vhat would be the effect on sales?*’ 

Then they go ahead with an old, old story — something like this. “The 
letterhead we are using has been known to our buying public for sixty 
years. In a pile of letters on the desk of a customer, it is recognized at first 
glance. It represents all of the goodwill we have been able to accumulate 
for the company during the many years we have been in business. This 
acceptance must be worth something to us. Why should we take the chance 
of starting all over again to develop this acceptance? After all, any long- 
established business has certain characteristics and trade practices which are 
traditional, and cannot be changed at the whim of the moment. Yes, we 
admit our letterhead is not modem as it would be if we were a new 
company. In the same sense, our company is old — very old — and we are 
proud of it.” 

This argument in favor of keeping the old letterhead would be quite 
convincing, except that the experience of other companies that have dared 
to make the change proves the weakness of the defense. There is nothing 
about a successful business that can be considered immune to the march 
of progress. If this were true, the argument for keeping an obsolete letter- 
head would apply with equal force to other "traditional” features of the 
company. Thus, deliveries would be made by horse-drawn trucks, packages 
would not be modernized and made more interesting for shelf display, 
windows and show-cases would be left as "they always have been,” air- 
conditioning would be scorned, and new ideas ridiculed if they supplanted 
old ones. And soon spider-webs would be spun across the front doorways. 

Any company that hopes to keep up with competition must change, 
and nothing warrants preservation unless it is still the best of its kind. To 
be sure, there probably are long-time customers who look fondly on a 
letterhead which has grown old with them. But to offset these few, are 
the many, many other people who may form the wrong impression of a 
company which clings to a peculiar old-faidiioned letterhead. "This com- 
pany can’t be up-to-date,” they think, "look at this funny, old-time 
stationery.” 
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Fortunately, we do have the experience of thoie who haW made the 
change to guide us, and we have never heard of any company that 
modernized its letterhead, used it for a while, and then went, back to the 
old one. On the contrary, there is an abundance of evidence to prove that 
the modernization not only provoked favorable comment, but also led to 
increased sales. 

A few years ago, a candy company in California had growing pains. 
A new letterhead was suggested, and finally adopted. But the president 
couldn’t help wondering whether or not a mistake had been made. So a 
test was devised to find the truth. A list of old buyers who hadn’t ordered 
for several months was split in two equal parts. To one half, a follow-up 
letter using the old stationery was mailed. To the other half, the same 
letter was mailed — on the new stationery. Nothing was said in the letter 
about the test. The readers did not know they were being used as guinea 
pigs. Thus, neither letterhead had any advantage over the other except 
for the difference in appearance, which might work either way. 

What happened? At the end of thirty days, when the “votes” were 
counted, it was discovered that the old letterhead had pulled 15 per cent in 
replies, as against 40 per cent for the new one. Not all of the replies 
contained orders, but comparing those that did, the difference was even 
greater in favor of the new letterhead, the ratio being almost seven to one. 

It pays to keep up-to-date. There can be no question about it. The 
company that sticks to an old-fashioned monstrosity is hindering rather 
than helping sales. 

A guide for planning letterheads. Turning now from letterheads of the 
past, which are of interest only as something to be avoided, we can proceed 
with the more enjoyable task of surveying those which are modem, in order 
to find out what are the factors which contribute to their success. 

A few years ago, John L. Scott, then editor of The Printing Art 
Quarterly, and a nationally known authority on letterhead design, offered 
ten questions to be used as a guide in determining the effectiveness of any 
business letterhead or in planning a new one. These questions are ; 

1. Is the letterhead appropriate to your particular type of busi- 
ness? 

2. Is it distinctive — original — a letterhead that will be remem- 
bered? 

3. Is it complete? Does it carry ail the information — telephone, 
address, titles — the reader will need in replying? 

4. Is it up-to-date? Modem? Does it suggest that your busi- 
ness is keyed to the tempo of the times? 
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5. Is it^^professkmaBy dengned by someone who knows what it 
takes to make a good job? 

6. Is the paper suitable? Does it reflect good taste, quality, 
progress? 

7. Is the letterhead ad^table to various kinds of letters — ^long 
and short-^to bulletins, etc..? 

8. Is it well printed? Are the colors vivid? Is the register 
perfect? 

9. Is it designed to match the envelope? 

10. Does it altogether speak for the spirit of your company, and 
the quality of your products? 

You will agree that any letterhead would have to be good to meet the 
standards which Mr. Scott has established in these ten questions. Another 
step in the same direction is the Letterhead Rating Chart which was 
prepared for the benefit of friends 2uid clients of the Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company of Stevens Point, Wisconsin. The plan of the chart is to grade 
the letterhead on each point, up to the maximum of 100. Then, by dividing 
the total of all the grades by 12 (the number of ratings) the final percentage 
is obtained. You will notice from the qualifying paragraph at the bottom 
of the chart, that the questions place the emphasis on the utility of the 
letterhead being rated, rather than on the more intangible factor of design. 
As the originator says, **The most beautiful letterhead, if deficient in the 
information it should convey, is not a good letterhead in the business 
world.” 

Choice of paper. Just as the beauty of a woman may be enhanced by 
the quality and style of the dress she wears, so may the appearance of a 
business letterhead be influenced by the choice of paper on which it is 
printed — its purity, its weight, and sometimes its color. Surely it is penny- 
wise and pound-foolish to skimp in the selection of paper for a company’s 
stationery, since the best c^ts very litde compared to the other items of 
expense in the preparation and mailing of a business letter. (See Section 1.) 
Moreover, although the difference in price between a cheap sulphite bond 
and a paper high in rag content amounts to a considerable sum when 
quoted by the pound, it is really nothing to worry about when induced to 
single letter-sized sheets. 

In this respect, another fact worth remembering is that from die point 
of view of reader reaction, and the good impression you want the letter 
to make, it may often be true that in the long run the best paper is the 
cheapest Results are what count the most in business, and if the good 
paper does a better job, it can easily become the most econmnical. 
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How Will dots our leturkiad tell who we aret 

I 1. !• th« nanw And cIaaf At a 9 lABeA?» 

Mow well does our letterhead tell where we aret 
I 3 . Hai it lull AddftM lor oonvonionoA of eul'Ol'Iewn vlflterf?.„ 


3. H« it tolophonA numbor to mvo eut<ol-feown cuitocnon timt And 

troublA? - 

How well does our letterhead tell what we aret 

4. Is our butinoss silhply And AceurAtoly doocrlbAd? 


5. II an tllufltrillon is usod, is it UgiblA. AttrActiv* And doM U 
tell our Alory? 

€. Is the type face or lettering of good design? 

7. Are the various elements (name, busuiess. addiess. etc.) 
weil'Arranged, or are they cluttered up?. 


8. Do the various elements follow in logical order, to tell their 

story at a glance? , 

9. Is the printing sharp, clean and attractive? 

10. If oobrs are used, are they pure, ol proper strsogth, 

a()proprtate? • - — — 


11. Is the paper ol substantial thickneu, good crisp feel and 

proper permanence? 

12. Is the heading equal to competitors' headings, or up to the 

standard ol the Industry? - 

Total Points 

Divide by nximber of rating points used 

' RATING 


It is ImDoasible to give a fust rating without full knowledge of the letterhead user's business. 
But this chart puts letterhead rating on. at least a semiaacntific basis, tn which utility Is 
considered first and design is subordinate to It. The most beautiful letterhead, deficient In 
the Iniormahon it should convey, is not a good letterhead in the business world. 


Durability is also a factor that needs consideration. The cheaper 
papers, made entirely from wood, will not stand as much punishment in 
handling, or last nearly as long, as the better papers which are either all 
rag, or contain a high percentage of it. 

The typist, too, deserves some consideration when the choice of 
paper is made. It is difEcult to erase without leaving a smudge when the 
paper is thin and made from wood fiber, and many a letter is retyped that 
could have been saved had the paper been of better quality. 
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How qiudity of paper is detennined. The three factors most important 
in measuring the quality of paper are: (1) content, (2) weight, and (3) 
the mill where it is made. The third point is often a matter of opinion, 
although it must be conceded that some mills do a better job than others. 
Thus, it is well to choose paper stock which comes from a mill of good 
reputation, rather than from one about which you know nothing. 

The unit for measuring paper weight is a ream of folio size. This consists 
of 500 sheets, 17 by 22 inches. Each of these large sheets, when biMCted 
both ways, produces four pieces of the conventional business letterhead 
size. Hence, when “20 pound paper" is mentioned, the meaning is that 
2,000 sheets letterhead size weigh that much. In the same way, the weight 
of the ream, depending on the thickness of the sheets, may be 12 pounds, 
16 pounds, 24 pounds, or a greater amount. 

Twelve pound paper is very flimsy, and seldom used for business 
purposes. More business letterheads are printed on the 16 pound weight 
than on any other, although the 20 pound weight has a much better “feel" 
and deserves greater popularity. In many companies, letterheads on paper 
of different weight are provided for different uses. Thus, a 16 pound 
letterhead may be considered adequate for correspondence within the 
organization, a 20 pound letterhead used for letters to the general public, 
and a “superduper" 24 pound letterhead reserved for executives. 

As has been intimated, the content of paper used for business purposes 
falls into one of three classifications: that made from wood fiber, that 
made from cotton fiber, or a combination of the two. The cheapest papers 
are “all wood" — of course, they are the least durable, and make the poorest 
impression. Newspapers, for example, are printed on paper made from 
wood pulp, and so are many of the inferior magazines. In contrast, the 
most durable and best-looking papers are made entirely from cotton fiber. 
Naturally, they cost the most. It is not necessary for letterhead uses, how- 
ever, that the paper be “all rag.” A mixture of about half and half produces 
a sheet that stands up well and is quite beautiful in appearance. 

Compare a letterhead processed on “all wood” paper with one 
processed on a paper of at least fifty per cent rag content, and the difference 
in quality is easily discernible. The one with the high rag content is pure 
white and free from imj^erfections. The one made entirely from wood 
fiber looks gray and murky by the side of the other, and here and there 
are brown stains that could not be removed in the milling. The one is an 
aristocrat, the other a tramp, in the business world. One looks good, feels 
good, is good. The other is just another piece of paper, no different from 
many others that may now lie on your desk. It looks cheap, feels cheap, is 
cheap. 
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And yet, the difference in cost between sheets of the two kinds of 
paper may be no more, or even less, than a penny. Even the postage on a 
business letter is five cents. Doesn’t it seem poor economy not to use paper 
for your letterhead which makes a fine impression, and speaks for the 
quality of your products and services? 

Letterhead sizes. Having convinced ourselves that quality paper is a 
good investment, all things considered, our thoughts turn next to what size 
the letterheads should be. If general business practice is followed, the 
answer is by M inches. Four sheets that size can be cut without waste 
from a folio page, and that may be a minor argument for them. But there 
is no **law’’ or convention of business which prevents the use of another 
size if you happen to have a good reason, or even if you just like it better. 
Smaller sizes than the standard 8^ by 11 are not uncommon, although 
one is seldom seen any larger. For example, a size called “baronial” is 
often preferred by professional men, and sometimes used for the personal 
stationery of executives. Other variations are 8 by 11 inches, 7/2 by 10J4, 
7 by 10 and “half sheets,” eight of which are cut out of one folio page. 
But all of these departures from the 8^ by 11 size are merely ripples 
on the main body of water. 

Frankly, we do not know how this “standard” size came to be the 
choice of Custom. But its use is now so universal that even filing devices 
and equipment conform to it. For this reason alone, there appiears to be 
no good argument for a change. The size is practical, and most people 
seem to like it. 

A good many of the letters that come from other English-speaking 
countries are typed on larger letterheads than our own. A sample is the 
one with the gun and the tiger, reproduced on page 196. The size of the 
original is 8^ by 12. The paf>er has an enamel hnish, and the color is a light 
tan. This letterhead, by the way, leans toward the modem, although one 
flaw is the position of the gun, which seems to float in^^mid-air like a 
magician’s suspended accomplice. The language, too, is far more “free and 
easy” than that of the average English ietiter, and even a cigarette is 
enclosed for the reader to smoke — a surpiipng bit of showmanship to come 
from “St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4.” 

This larger letter, in its present condition, is an object lesson of what 
would happen if we started to use similar sizes in our country. Having been 
hied in a folder suitable for the 8V^ by 11 letterheads, thb English letter 
has had to take a lot of punishment. The edges are frayed, and in several 
places the page is tom. 

As has been said, there seems to be no serious objection to the sizes 
smaller than our standard 8)4 by 11. In fact, because they are diffefent. 
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they may have the advantage of claiming special reader-attention. However, 
even freedom of convention may travel too far from the beaten path, as 
seems to be the case with the letterhead used by a newspaper editor in 
Missouri. Here it is, one fourth the original size, to show the proportions. 

The actual size of this letter is 6^ by 11 
inches. The stock is a pale blue, and the 
type is printed in red on a silver background. 
The general effect is startling, but not 
entirely plea;»ing. You might call it similar 
to seeing the “thin man” in the circus. Thin 
men may be more attractive than fat ones, 
but hot, as with this letterhead, when they are 
only skin and bones. 

Use of colored stock. Although white is 
preferred by a large majority of companies, 
this again is a matter of custom, and we 
often encounter an attractive business letter- 
head where tinted paper has been used. 
Some of these exceptions, especially those 
in the pastel shades, are very pleasing to the 
eye, and a delightful relief from the mono- 
tony of seeing everything in white. Others, 
from an unfortunate choice of color, would 
seem more appropriate for a carnival or circus than for a company that 
must operate with some dignity and restraint. 

Certainly, there is plenty of evidence to prove that the average human 
being likes color, and is more pleased by the gay shades than by black or 
white. You see this fact reflected in the clothes we wear, the furnishings 
we select for our homes, and in many other ways. You may recall, for 
example, how one automobile manufacturer fought against colored bodies 
until the inroads made by competitors not so nearsighted forced him to 
change his mind. Look at the articles displayed by your grocer and you 
will see a mass of colors. Notice how the multi-colored advertisements in 
the magazines seem to get more attention than those in black and white. 
The love of color is deep-rooted in the human race, and businessmen may 
have been missing the boat in not using more of it in their letterheads and 
envelopes. 

To be sure, color seems more appropriate for some types of business 
than for others. From a lawyer, a banker, a minister, an educator, or any 
company related to one of these professions, a letter on colored stationery 
would probably arouse unfavorable comment. A letter from a broker 
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English Letterhead interesting to Sportsmen 

offering an investment in stocks or bonds would surely be handicaped if 
typed on colored stationery. Somehow, we expect certain professions and 
types of business to lean toward the conservative side, and any swing the 
other way is usually a dangerous experiment. 

On the other hand, things bright and gay seem quite in keeping with 
other kinds of business activity — millinery stores, dealers in sports apparel, 
florists, candy manufacturers, gift shops, landscape gardeners, paint mer- 
chants, and the many, many others that you could add. Even when color 
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leemi appropriate^ one ihade may be better suited to a certain field of 
business than to another. For example, paper in a soft tint of blue might 
be ideal for the milliner, a canary yellow for the florist, and a light green 
for the landscape gardener. Even those selections, however, are strictly a 
matter of personal opinion. 

As in almost every other phase of business correspondence, and its 
related problems, the question of when to use a color, and of what color is 
best, can only be decided by good taste and sound judgment. It is important 
that businessmen always keep their minds open toward color possibilities, 
and that they do not turn their backs on a use that might be highly 
productive. Aftpr all, if a company can get a higher percentage of replies — 
to sales letters especially — using tinted stationery, then why should it 
stubbornly stick to the white? 

Showmanship from use of special materials. Now and then a business 
letter gains added attention because it is not written on one of the customary 
paper stocks. Instead, in the spirit of showmanship, some other material is 
substituted. When the reason for the substitution is not farfetched, this 
idea can be very effective. The best of the breed, of course, are those in 
which the material used is an actual sample of the thing talked about in 
die letter. 

For example, a letter msukd to 4ichool superintendents by the Omaha 
School Supply Company arouses immediate curiosity and interest because 
the copy is processed — apparently by multigraphing — on an 8/2 by 11 inch 
piece of window^shade doth. The flli-in of die ad:dress and salutation is 
perfectly done, so that the whole effect is that of a personally typed letter. 
The best part of this id^, however, is the piece of window-shade 
doth is a sampU of the product which the letter seeks to sell. Note the 
first paragraph: 

This letter, which is written op^ DuPont “Tontine” washable 
window'Shade cloth, color 5 dB Aftei^w, will introduce you to 
a window sha^ that at^ts l^ht without ^are. 

In another* paraigi^fdi, the use of the sample is given even better 
significance, when the writer suggests that it be put to a number of tests 
to prove its quality: 

“Tontine” is the last word in wxndbwHihade economy, cleanliness, 
and durahili^* can be scriibb^ dean as often as soiled and 
it will nqt crack, pinhole or fade S<^ub it — scuff it — boil it. 

Do the same for other types and sec for yourself. 

A second tetter that does the same double job — winning attention by 
an unusual approach, and sampling die product — ^is one used by Hoff & 
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Company in Reading, Pennsylvanira. It is one of the many clever letter 
ideaai that have originated in the offices of advertising- 'agents Beaumont, 
Holler, & Sperling. The piece of paper towel has rough edges, and is the 
size of a section that might have been tom from a roll in actual use. Here 
again, the first paragraph justifif*s the showmanship: 

Here’s news, Mr. R^ogers . . . It’s an Announcement sure 
to interest you! It may be the first letter you’ve received on a 
paper towel, but then t^nis letter is about the finest paper product 
on the market, and I’r n sending my message right on that paper 
as PROOF. 

Still more spectacular,, but equally appropriate, is a letter once used 
by the Inland Steel Comp>any, Chicago. You can imagine the surprise of 
anyone who got this mesi»age, when he pulled from a large envelope a 
letterhead-size sheet of me tal on which the copy was quite plainly printed. 
Of course, no atte^mpt was made to fill in the name and address of the 
recipient, but in the excitement of getting such an unusual letter, it is 
doubtful if that made any difference. Here is how it starts: 

A word 

concer tiing our 
new 44'' Mill 

Dcjar Sir: 

This sheet is one of the first rolled on our new 44" Continuous 
Strip Mill, and cold reduced on our latest type cold finishing 
mill. 

Our new 44" Continuous Strip Mill, which has just been com- 
pleted and placed in operation, is the result of the growing 
demand for Inland uniform quality sheets. . . . 

On another special “paper”, perhaps a piece of percale, the sales 
manager of Appleford Paper Products Limited sent the letter below as a 
follow-up to prospects who 4iad ignored previous sales attempts. Here 
again, the use of the fabric seems in keeping with good taste, and no doubt 
provoked many a smile. More important than that, it probably also brought 
back a good number of replies. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

We do not like to think that you just read our recent letters, then 
tore them up and forgot all about our company, for we hold 
high hopes of getting your next order. We make good products, 
sell them at reasonable prices and ship promptly. You know 
that from previous orders you have sent us. 
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But we have not heard from you for months^ so did you just tear 
up our letters after all? 

You can tear this one up, but it will be just a little harder to r-i-p. 

So save your energy to write, not rip, stating you will be sending 
us an order soon. There’s a stamj^ envelope enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 

Obviously, letten typed on fabrics cannot be recommended as a regular 
diet. You C2tn picture the trouble and confusion they would cause when 
it came to filing them. But surely now and then it can do no harm to get 
out of the rut with some novel or amtising idea which may add power and 
interest to the message. 

Sometimes, you also see letterheads printed, and the letters typed, on 
paper with a wood surface finish. You might think, for example, that the 
letter which follows was on an actual piece of wood if you saw it on the 
desk of an associate. This letter was used by the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, and you may judge for yourself whether or not the 
idea was appropriate to the message. 

FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH 
KNOCK ON WOOD 

Probably you are not superstitious, but Friday the Thirteenth 
comes again in November. 

so — KNOCK ON woon! 

Every day is Friday the Thirteenth on the calendar of acci* 
dents, and to knock on wood is no guarantee of immunity. 

While you read this letter, eight persons in the United States 
will have met with some disabling injury. 

Knock on wood, and then ask us about the form of policy which 
will protect your income and reimburse you for medical expenses 
o|i account of accidents. 

Sincerely yours. 

Another letter, printed and typed on the same kind of imitation wood 
paper, does not rate approval as one in which the idea for getting attention 
has a logical connectim with the thought of the copy. In fact, there is no 
connection at all. You will have to take our word for that, as the nature 
of the letter is too personal for reprinting. However, when the writer signed 
his name in brown ink, he added in longhand the following postscript. . . 
‘^Just to prove that we Vood’ be interested, here’s your answer on wood.” 
This could scarcely be called the best of humor, and so the adaptation of 
the idea leaves the reader unimpressed. As we have seen before, dramatic 
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ideas to win special attention can be very sweet or very souiN-«depending 
on how clever they really are, and whether or not they blend logically 
with the thought of the copy. 

3. Modern Lriterhead Design 

The trend toward simplicity. You have seen some of the letterheads 
of earlier days — conglomerations of information lines and illustrations which 
so cluttered the page that the effect was confusion and chaos. Although 
they accomplished — over-accomplished — the first purpose of a business 
letterhead, to give the reader the factual things he needs to know, they 
failed utterly to accomplish the second purpose — to impress the reader by 
their beauty and originality of design. Now, it is fitting that you examine 
some of our modem letterheads, 2md compare the new with the old to 
see what progress may have been made. 

We are not so bold as to attempt a complete and scientific treatise 
on letterhead design. This is a job which only the highly skilled commercial 
artist might successfully undertake, and few businessmen have either the 
time or inclination to master the principles of such a technical and 
specialized art. Unfortunately, a great many businessmen fail to recognize 
their limitations in this respect, or to appreciate the need of expert help. 
They make the mistake of planning their own letterheads, or of turning 
to some local printer who does not have in his shop anyone capable of 
doing the job. This is one of the reasons why so many modem letterheads 
are still commonplace, even ugly, in design. No businessman of sane mind 
would buy a few yards of tweed and attempt to tailor himself an overcoat 
or suit of clothes. Why should he consider himself capable of ‘^tailoring’* 
his own stationery? 

The one characteristic of the best modem letterheads which stands 
out above the rest is that of simplicity. This is attained by the omisskm of 
all factual information which the reader does not need, by good taste in the 
use of type faces and sizes, and by the discreet application of color, when 
it is used at all. The letterhead thus avoids that crowded appearance we 
saw in the ^'Gay Nineties” and other samples. There is plenty of wpBCt 
between the lines, and the one part of die whole ensemble considered most 
important is given the center of the stage. For example, the letterhead 
illustrated below is typically modem in its simplicity. It is engraved on heavy 
paper, and conveys die image of a progressive company: 
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You will no doubt agree that this letterhead has both dignity and 
eye-appeal. Moreover, all the facts the reader might want are presented— 
firm name, nature of the business, street address, names of city and state, 
and telephone number. An added touch is the trade mark, which properly 
gets a prominent position in the design — probably, the lint thing you noticed. 

Another letterhead conspicuous for simplicity is one used by Revlon. 
In reproduction, it loses some of the pleasing effect, because the original 
is in two colors, black and red. 



The publishers of this book have several letterheads for different types 
of uses, but they are all distinguished by as little copy as possible. One for 
general purposes gives prominence to the initials P and H. 



Another of these Prentice-Hall letterheads is for executive correspondence, 
with a design that is both modem and pleasing. 


Prcnticc-Hall, Inc J/J 



Often a problem (or the artist. Without meaning to disparage the skill 
of the artists who designed the three letterheads we have just inspected, it 
must be conceded that in attaining simplicity they were aided by the small 
number of items which had to be worked into the design. But this advantage 
is often lacking when a new letterhead is ordered. After all, the artist must 
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use as much material in his design as the executives of the company or 
organization consider desirable, although his own artistic feelings may be 
severely jolted. Thus, the compromise between satisfying his client and 
still coming up with an attractive layout may be indeed a difficult problem. 

For example, consider the letterhead reproduced on page 203. We 
have no right to question the necessity of what appears on it. No doubt the 
many names and titles of important doctors are intended to win reader 
acceptance of the good cause; perhaps, too, the doctors themselves are 
somewhat inspired to “get in and pitch.” Nevertheless, here is the burden 
this letterhead is asked to carry. 

Name and location of the organization. 

Names of the officials and their titles. 

Names of 23 doctors who are members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Reproduction of the Christmas Seal, and slogan urging purchase. 

Line telling to whom checks should be mailed. 

Union label. 

No one could deny that putting such a mass of items on one page 
made an attractive letterhead almost impossible ; remember, too, that 
whoever did the job still had to leave some room for the typing of the 
letter. In view of these facts, we may be lenient in our criticism of the 
result. No matter how hard anyone might have tried, it is doubtful that 
he could have done any better. 

As you would expect from professionals, the letterhead used by the 
Advertising Club of Minneapolis is a fine example. It shows how more than 
the usual number of factual and illustrative items can be assembled into 
a design. This design has both quality appeal and a distinction derived 
from originality in treatment. This letterhead is also printed in gray and red 
(a favorite combination) on 24-pound paper, high in rag content. The 
lines and the emblem are in red. 
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Letterhead with Handicap of Many Names 


Using other parts of the sheet. There is no reason why a business 
letterhead must be designed to occupy only the top of the page. In fact, 
when there are many items to be included, a logical solution to the problem 
is the use of some other part of the sheet; keep in mind, however, that a 
major part of the entire space must be reserved for the typewritten message. 
If this is done, the best part of the sheet to use seems to be the left-hand 
side. This only narrow's the space for the typed letter, and the design, xising 
top and left, can be made quite effective. 
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AN INDUSTRY JOINED TOOBTHBR FOR FROORBSS 


On this letterhead, the problem of many names is handled very skill- 
fully. The letterhead and company symbols (blue to agree with color 
of names) are good complements for the listing. The small type used 
for printing the names also helps the body of the letter to retain its 
prominence. 

A very interesting example of this kind of layout is displayed on page 
205. This letterhead seen in the original form is printed in two colors, and 
on tinted paper, so some of the eye-appeal is lost in the reproduction. You 
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can sec how cleverly the many items are worked into the design without 
the effect of overcrowding. 

Before inspecting the letterhead of The Atlantic Department Store, 
you probably would have questioned the possibility of listing the names of 
seventy-two sales items, and floor numbers, with any chance of an attractive 
design. But there it is--quite pleasing to the eye, and useful, too. 



Combined Letterhead and Shopping. Lbt 
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All of these letterheads, where much material is depicted without 
confusion, emphasize the fact that the designing of a good letterhead is 
a job for the expert commercial artist. We shudder to think what any of 
these would have been had they been left in the hands of amateurs. 

Four types of letterhead design. Although in a book that seeks to 
survey all of the many aspects of business correspondence, we cannot stretch 
too far this discussion of letterheads, but it is well that you have as wide a 
view as possible of the factors that contribute to their utility and charm. 
With that background, you may then be encouraged to continue your study 
of a subject which will prove both fascinating and of practical value. 

In general, you may place almost any business letterhead in one of four 
groups, if you omit such variables as quality of paper, use of color, etc., 
and think only of their structural form. The first of these types, and the 
simplest, is the one that may be compared to the shape of a triangle. If 
you drew' lines from above the center of the oval in the Coty letterhead, 
and connected them, the long line that runs from edge to edge would be 
a triangle. This triangular form has been used for many years; it is still a 
useful form and has been adopted by many modern companies. 



Of course, the triangle could be in reverse to the one just illustrated, 
with the point at the bottom instead of the top. The Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion letterhead is a very attractive example of the reverse triangle form. 
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The second of the four types is somewhat more flexible, although the 
items displayed are still centered with respect to each other and to position 
on the page. When you draw an imaginary line to follow the contour of 
the design, the resulting form is that of a vofe. Many, many business letter- 
heads are of the “vase” variety — like the one shown below. 



The third type of letterhead departs considerably from the picture-on- 
the-wall effect of the triangle and the vase. The panel design runs across 
the page like the frieze on the wall of a room oi^ building. This form has 
many interesting possibilities, which the modem designers have been quick 
to recognize. Some letterheads of the frieze classification are extremely 
simple, and yet very pleasing to the eye. 



The fourth class of letterheads is by far the most interesting, and yet the 
most difficult to tag with a word. Perhaps, as defined in the dictionary, 
** symmetry** is as close as any other. According to Webster, “Symmetry is a 
due proportion of the several parts of a body to each other; harmonious 
relation of parts.” Hence, a letterhead of this type does not attain balance 
by regularity of type, or by the centering of illustrative material on the 
page, but instead by “harmonious relation” in which blank space is as 
important as the printed parts. 






Letterheads That Express Harmonious Proportion 


A great many of the letterheads displayed in this Handbook are 
interesting and suggestive examples of symmetry in design. On some of 
them, in their original form, color helps to achieve * ‘harmonious relation 
of parts,’’ by giving emphasis to a certain item in the layout which might 
otherwise seem to lack proportion. Even in these one-color reproductions, 
there is adequate proof that the parts of a letterhead may be put together 
without the old conception of regularity, and still be extremely pleasing to 
the eye. 

However, we again need to remind ourselves that both skill and 
artistic sense are required to plan and execute a good design. This is a 
highly specialized, creative job, and not all are qualified for it. Some letter- 
heads of the more modem type are obviously turned out by amateurs, and 
are painful to behold. If a business executive wanted an oil-painting of his 
wife, he would seek the services of a trained artist of established reputation. 
The same principle applies to the creation of letterheads in the third and 
fourth classes. It is far wiser to use one of the simpler forms — the triangle 
or the vase — except when a competent typographer is available, than to 
try for something more spectacular and make a botch of the job. 
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LetterhcMb tymboBe of the huuneu. Remember the influence of 
letter-amtactt on lalei; there ii much to be laid in favor of the letterhead 
which hig^ghti the nature of the company, iti produeti, at Mirvicei. In a 
very attractive faihion, the letterhead following inchidei Jt map the 
territory lervril by the Atchiioh, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 
Incidentally, the menage on thii fine letterhead ihowi how a null inddent 
in the life of an organization can be uied to expreii cuitomer-appredation, 
and thus promote friendly public relatioru. 







Four Letterhead Designs for Dude Ranches 


The four “black and whites” above are designed for use by “Dude” 
Ranches, and distributed as a goodwill gesture by H. J. Justin & Sons, 
famous makers of cowboy boots and shoes. With or without imprint, 
each of these four letterheads reveals a phase of life on a ranch, and thus 
by the power of illustration alone, the reader’s thirst for vacation on a 
“Dude” Ranch is sharpened. There is a very old saying attributed to the 
Chinese that, “One picture is worth more than ten thousand words.” 
Certainly, pictures have great power in letterhead design. 
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Illustrating the building. There seems to be no reason for using the 
picture of a building on a business letterhead, unless there is something 
special or unusual about it to win favor. Banks, hotels, insurance companies, 
may be partially judged by the places in which they are serving the public, 
but if a building is only commonplace, a picture could do little more than 
please the vanity of tenant or owner. 

Besides, it is difficult to blend a picture of any size into the design of a 
letterhead without letting it dominate the other items on the page. This was 
intended in designing the three letterheads reproduced on page 212. The 
pictures are so impressive that they deserved to rate higher than anything 
else that might have been included. You know that this thought was held 
by the creator of the letterheads, because the other items are reduced to a 
minimum. The pictures were allowed to carry the load, and they do it very 
well. 

For example, the picture of the building used by the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia reflects a substantial strength 
which people expect of a life insurance company; and the huge plant of 
the John B. Stetson Company says plainly enough, “We must make fine hats, 
or why would the demand for them cause us to grow so big?** 
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Letterheads That Spotlight the Building 


In connection with the use of a building on a letterhead, one kind of 
chiseling deserves severe condemnation. Sometimes a beautiful or massive 
structure is pictured, with the implication that it belongs to or is used by the 
company, when in reality only a small unit of the property is occupied by 
the company. This is downright cheating, because the users of the letterhead 
seek credit for prestige and magnitude which are not genuine. 

The percentage of business letterheads carrying pictures of plants and 
office buildings b not large. In general, we think it could be reduced still 
lower without any great loss, as there are other possibilities much more 
interesting. 
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Uie of tmdonuirkf. A very undentandable feature in the design of 
many letterheads if the company trademark, slogan, or trade name. In 
some cases, it is a combination of two, or all of them. A company of long 
standing has every right to prize highly any means by which it is recognized 
and remembered .by the buying public. Hence, if the identification device 
is clever and quite different from anything used by competitors, a determined 
effort is made to keep it alive and “kicking*’ — by using it on the package, on 
delivery trucks, in all kinds of advertising, and, of course, on the company 
stationery. 

Trademarks, especially, are easily adaptable to letterhead design, the 
exceptions being those which are so ugly and uninteresting that they detract 
rather than add to the general appearance. 

Trademarks and service marks are valuable because they help keep the 
product, service or company’s name alive in the public consciousness. (A 
trademark is used for a product; a service mark is used for a service.) 



Letterheads That Spotlight Trademarks or Service Marks 


Executive letterheads. The most dignified, and sometimes the least 
interesting, of all letterheads used in the business world, are those prepared 
for the personal use of top executives. Often, they are engraved on paper of 
exceptional quality, and the size of the sheet is smaller than standard Sy^ 
by 11 inches. Why high station demands so much formality is hard to 
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explain, except that custom makes it so. Unfortunately, besides the coldness 
of the letterhead, there is now and then a similarity in language, so that the 
contact with the reader is not as warm and human as the writer probably 
wants it to be. 

This charge is not hied against all business executives, because many 
prefer to use the regular company stationery with the addition of their name 
and title. In a later section of this Handbook, you will inspect representative 
executive letters, and many of them will please you by their naturalness and 
warmth. 




Executive Letterheads 


The letterheads shown above are typical of the executive type. Their 
chief characteristic is simplicity, attained by black or gray engraved copy on 
pure white paper of heavy substance and high rag content. Although they 
lack the attention value of many of the more colorful commercial letter- 
heads, they do possess a dignity which must impress the reader. 
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Paper mills a source of information. Many of the best letterhead ideas 
have originated in the paper mills. They employ only outstanding designers, 
and now and then offer to their clients portfolios which include selected 
letterheads now in use, and suggested layouts for new ones. A contact with 
any of the major paper manufacturers should produce information and 
samples helpful in planning your own stationery. Consult business directories, 
or classified telephone books, for the name and address of the paper mill 
nearest to you. 

4. Appearance of the Typed Letter 

More variable than the letterhead. The best of letterheads on the finest 
paper cannot be held entirely responsible for first impressions. The reader 
sees everything on the page, and each part has something to say about 
whether or not the whole appearance is pleasing. Helping to contribute are 
such factors as the “touch” of the typist, the position of the letter on the 
page, the lack of erasures and smears, the form into which the various parts 
are molded, and even the condition of the ribbon and typewriter. 

These factors are, of course, far more variable than that of the letter- 
head. Once the latter is designed and processed, it stays the same, but a 
typist may turn out one beautiful letter, and then an ugly one, depiending on 
her mood of the moment and how faithfully she adheres to a standard of 
excellence. The attitude, too, of the person for whom the typist works helps 
to determine whether all of her letters will appear neat and in good prop)or- 
tion, for it is true that most people perform only as expected, and seldom any 
better. 

Frankly, a survey of the mechanical features that contribute to the 
appearance of a business letter cannot possibly be as interesting as some of 
the other aspects of letter carf)entry, but they are all important, and should 
be understood if a high level of quality is to be attained. A dictator must 
know what he wants his letters to look like, what will help and what will 
not, before he can properly instruct the secretary or transcriber. Moreover, 
he must be quality-conscious every day, for the moment his zeal falters, the 
level of performance is apt to sink. 

Importance of the typist. As you know,, among the several persons who 
contribute to the success of a business letter, the typist has the last word. 
Since almost all typists are women, this fact is not inappropriate, as they 
are accustomed to having it anyway. Be that as it may, the cycle is quite 
clear. The advertising manager usually goes to bat first. He plans the letter- 
head and selects the paper. Next, an artist makes the layout, the president 
approves the design, a printer does the processing, and finally the dictator 
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i^ills his thoughts into a little microphone or directly across the table into 
the notebook of hb stenographer. He never sees the letter he is dictating, 
until it comes back to him, ready for his signature. He must depend on 
someone else for attention to all those little things which will help to make 
the letter attractive, and in harmony with the letterhead. That someone is 
the typist. 

Of course, you understand what is meant by “an even touch** in 
typing — the striking of each key with the same force, so that a whole line 
looks like a printed unit, no letter blacker nor dimmer than the others. 
Nothing is more attractive, from a letter point of view, than a page of copy 
typed with a firm and even touch; and nothing less attractive than one 
which resembles a furrowed lawn. Not only does an uneven touch hurt the 
charm of a letter, but it also makes it more difficult to read, for the eye rebels 
against the alternately bold and weak letters. Compare the two paragraphs 
that follow — both taken from actual business letters. It is foolish to ask 
which of the two typists had an even touchy because the contrast is too 
great. The one paragraph is a fine example of skilled workmanship; the 
other is just messy. 


The 

Fingen 

of Thie 

Typiit 

Hit with 

Alternate 

Puffs 

sad 

Pokes 

But 

This One 
Hit-the 
Keys with 
sa Ewen 
Touch 


fkt vrttur hM slae* liMrlnf this tiiUl>*S 

tilth Nr« Tm ortiilek of flooick Oflapaar la Iht akoonc* 
of Hr. Ritolek loorMd thol ho wm 14 io Mr. XUsUk 

that if ho ha4 aoi alraaSy vrltko*) l« jrou Io Ao ao, hoaaoto 
ho hoUoroA U Uio iKpoiUton. terias riwlMialy 

okuinod koMfiu fros It. Ha aro hopiaf that jaa hm ho^ 
froa liotlfik Coapaar mA that paa vill aov ht IboIImA la 
oeaalAor oiSilMt ^aao. Vo akall ka ploa«oA to haao aSrlao 
that raa vill vlA to Aa aa with aa l^ieattoa af tbo afipiaCi* 
aato saaBt af tpaao that yaa aaalA aoo aa that «a vin ko la 
faad aaoltioa to roeanaaS tha laaatlaa to yaa« 


Toa kaaa, va aaaAaas llsaar, aaA aaay happily avail 
tha Aay that far tha aaaoaA tiaa it alii paaa avt 
af tha Aaarlaaa platvra. but aa aoaaalaa lika tha 
aaa yaa aaA Carl aaA X aajayoi krlaeo aaa alaaar 
tasakhar, avA «a fiaA that ao bora aaay tklafa la 
aassaa ahiah atraasthaa aar frloaAahip aai aar 
kallaf la aaah athar* It aaa ay raal plaaaara ta 
aajay that hoar ar aa alth yaa aaA Carl* 


Above— Uneven Touch 
Below — Even Touch 


As it happens, the letterhead on which the first paragraph traveled is 
equally sloppy, so that there is nothing at all to create favorable attention 
before the reader begins to see what the letter has to say — if he ever does. 
But you can imagine how such a typed monstrosity would spoil the effect of 
any business message, even though the letterhead were an aristocrat of 
highest degree. 

You might say, “If the typing touch of the girl who handles my letters 
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is not even, what can I do about it?’* This is an embarrassing question, for 
we have nothing against the fair sex, but obviously the only answer is, ‘*See 
that she does better, or get a new one.** There seems to be no excuse for an 
uneven touch in typing, because skill is acquired, as in every other human 
endeavor, by practice. Most of the business colleges are turning out good 
typists, but when one knows she has a poor touch the incentive of holding 
her job should be reason enough for improvement. 

Certainly, in our opinion, no business executive can afford to put up 
with inferior workmanship, especially if the employee is indifferent to a 
fault, 2Lnd makes no effort to correct it. The trouble has been, however, that 
many businessmen do not seem to be particular about the appearance of 
their letters, or interested enough to point out obvious faults. Any improve- 
ment in business correspondence is a matter of teamwork between those who 
dictate, and those who type. 

Of course, the electric typewriter eliminates the “touch** problem, and 
any typist can do faster and better work on one. But not every office has or 
needs an electric machine. 

A very simple and easily corrected fault in typing, one that makes the 
letters look “fuzzy,** is the failure on the part of the operator to clean the 
keys of her machine regularly. Thus, certain letters like “W** and “O’* 
become filled with dried ink, and the typing takes on a similar effect to that 
caused by an uneven touch. Good stenographers do not need to be reminded 
to do this cleaning job, and any evidence to the contrary is proof of 
indifference. 

A sow’s ear won’t make a silk pursc« In commenting on the relation 
between good work and the pride of the worker, it is well that we should 
remember the necessity of company co-operation in supplying adequate and 
qp-to-date materials and equipment. The best typist in the world, eager to 
excel and proud of her craftsmanship, could hardly be expected to turn out 
fine looking letters if forced to labor under the handicaps of an obsolete 
typewriter, cheap ribbons that smudge at the slightest provocation, and 
paper so inferior in quality that it will not stand an erasure without leaving 
a smear. As the old saying goes, “one can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear,** and no typist can make a superlative letter unless supplied with the 
right tools. 

A cheap typewriter ribbon not only tends to “fuzz” the typed lines, but 
the small saving over the cost of a good one is more than offset by frequent 
replacements. It is poor economy for any business executive to save a few 
pennies and let cheap-looking letters represent the company, when those 
reflecting pride and quality could earn dollars in goodwill and more sales. 
Thus, the typist who is expected to turn out work which is outstanding, 
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and a credit to the company, should be provided with every facility for 
meeting that objective — ^a comfortable chair and desk, adequate light, a 
modem typewriter in perfect condition, the best quality ribbons, and 
stationery which will accentuate her own handiwork. On the other hand, if 
favored with those advantages, the same executive has the right to insist that 
the typist give in return the same degree of perfection. 

Placing the letter on the page. From experience in typing many letters, 
it is easy to judge accurately how much space on the page a letter is going 
to take. With this forecast, the typist is able to “frame” any letter so that 
the margins are about the same width — ^narrow margins for long letters, and 
wide margins for short ones. The letter on page 219, typed by the secretary 
to Mr. Clyde W. Young, is about as near a work of art as any letter could 
be. An amateur typist might spend an hour trying to “frame” a letter so 
perfectly, but to this expert it must have been only a small incident in a 
busy day. This assumption is not farfetched, because other letters from Mr. 
Young’s office are typed with the same feeling for beauty and balance on 
the page. 

The same Monarch letter, retyped for comparison, has lost the impres- 
sion of quality. With the narrow margins, and the high position on the page, 
it looks top-heavy, and like any other of the many letters that are dashed off 
with no regard for “harmonious proportion” on the page. 

“But what difference does it make?” you can hear some businessmen 
asking. Yes, and they could just as well go on and say, “A letter is a letter 
like a pig is a pig.” We heard that, too, as long ago as in the first section of 
this Handbook. 

But it does make a difference — a whale of a difference — how a business 
letter looks, and what it speaks for, before a word of the message is read. 
An impression of quality carries over to the products or services offered by 
the company. To pull this Monarch letter from the envelope, to sense at 
first glance the care and pride in its preparation, is to make one feel that 
the insurance sold by the company must be of the same fine quality. 

The format of the typed letter. When it comes to arranging the various 
parts of a business letter on the page, there is no one form that might be 
called “best.” The decision depends on the personal taste of the man for 
whom the letters are typed, and the only limitation is that of consistency. 
For example, if indented paragraphs are preferred, then they all must be 
indented, and with the same number of spaces. It is not uncommon to see 
a very wide indentation in the opening paragraph, and a smaller one for 
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the others, but this in our opinion is not pleasing to the eye, and there is no 
reason to justify it. 


PARIICIPATIMC - NON PARTICIPATING L I F t • N 0 N - C A N C C L L A BL t HEALTH AND ACnOCNT INSURANCE 



SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
October 17 , 1962 


Mr. L. E. frallRy 
LO53 north Shore Avenue 
Chicago, ILllnola 

My dear Cy: x 

I / 

Thanka a lot for your lettet. If 1 have contributed 
anything to the preaent-day thinking, I an happy. 

In auMBarltlng briefly thla particular experience, 

1 think of the etory that ie told of Mark Twain 'a 
first visit to the Atlantic Ocean. As be stood 
looking out upon nlles of vater before bin, his 
host asked, 

"What do you think of our ocean, Mr. ClenensT" 

To which Mr. CleTnens replied, 

"It seens to be a huge success." 

Tell Mary 1 an happy to have acquired another booster 
and I hope that ny friend, Joe Behan did not tiro her 
out. He is a rensrkable van, has a host of friends 
and an unllvlted faculty for apreadlng good cheer. 

It was nice to see you both, even if it was for only 
a short tine. 

Hope this finds you well and vay the enthuslasv, 
originality and capacity for friendship of Fralley k 
Associates continue to spread their beans of light. 

Sincerely yours, 


CWY/HU 

President 


A Letter Perfectly Framed on the Page 
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Copy of Same Letter in Tt^Heavy Pofitkm 
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Surveying the letter to be typed on the page, the typist is conscious of 
one major part — the body — and several accessories. Not all accessories are 
used in every letter, but they may include: 


The date 
Name of recipient 
His title 
His address 
The salutation 

Reference or identification line 


The complimentary close 
Name of writer 
His title 

Name of company 
Initials of writer and typist 
Postscript 


For the use of these various items, certain forms have been established 
by utility and custom, and we shall investigate what they are. It must be 
plain that they need to be assembled on the page in a format that is both 
practical and orderly. What that format is to be depends on the judgment 
and good taste of the individual responsible. It may be dictated by the man 
who writes the letters, or, in other cases, by company regulation. The latter 
is the best practice since it results in uniformity in style, and is the format 
considered “best” by the correspondence supervisor, or the officials of the 
firm. Certainly it is not a decision that should be left to the typist. 

Suppose we see what some of the more common forms are like. There 
are others, of course, because some of the more adventuresome letter- 
carpenters are always experimenting with new ways of doing things. Here 
we will concern ourselves only with the forms generally accepted by business, 
which, of course, represent ninety-nine per cent of all the letters written. 

So far as we know, no one has attempted to tabulate the use of these 
current formats in percentages, but it is our guess that the one most popular 
today is the blocked letter. This is the form in which all of the body lines 
start even with the left-hand margin, with only the date line, the compli- 
mentary close, and the identification of the writer, his title and company, 
remaining on the right half of the page. There are no indented lines to start 
each paragraph, or in the part which carries the recipient’s title, company, 
and address. The effect, as illustrated on page 222, is both substantial and 
appealing. In our opinion, it is the best looking of all the forms now in use. 

In some blocked letters, the practice is carried to an even greater 
extreme, with all items starting from the left-hand side. An example of the 
“all blocked” format is the letter on pa^e 224. 
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Prcnticc-Hall, Inc. 


I 

V1ND50K 71000 

AREA COPE 201 

EXECUTIVE offices 

•hms 29t 19 — 

itn. WlOllan 

ColtDribofl Hospital Sarvlcs Association 

P. 0. Box 1896 

ColiuftniSi Ohio 


Dear Mrs. Lyneht 

ra. 


It is always a pleasure to hear fToci thoaa, lAio have read and used 
our books. I hope that I can give you sooie hdp. 

Although our aeoratarial books do not have wy sections concerned 
with house organs as such, the sectiod on preparing material for 
the printer in COMPLETE SBCRETARI'S HAipffloOK by Doris and Miller 
should be of some help In proofreading Aaa pidalishlng the paper. 

Prentioe-Ball's POBLIC REUTIOMS MAlld96oK, edited by Philip Lesly» 
contains a section on the employes hoipee organ, suggesting hoir 
to set it up, hov to make the duai^y, and giving reooanendations 
to the editor on style and formal The main body of the book, 
however, is devoted to public reLstdons.' t euggest you see the 
book at your local bookstore or IjS^farayy and see whether or not 
it will fill your needs. 

Oood luck with your monthly bulletin. 

' 

r- ' 

Sincerely, 


Barbara Nelson, Editor 

be 



A Blocked Letter 
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Prcntice-Hall, Inc. 


^n^leuiced 

VriN'DsOK 7.1000 
AREA CODE 201 


CXeCUTIVE OFFICES 


Jm» 29, 19— 


Krs. wmian I^nnch 

Columbua Hospital Service A.8soeLation / 

P.O. Box 1896 

Coluiibiiaa CMo 

Dear Mrs. I^neh! 

It is alsays a pLeasure to hear fron those «ho have read and 
used our books. I hope that I can give yoa sobs help. 

Although our secretarial books do not have any sections ccav- 
cemed with house organs as sudi, the section on preparing ■aterlal 
for the printer in C0MP1£TE SBCB£TAHT'S HANDBOOK by Doris and 
Miller should be of sane help in proofreading and piibliahlng the 
paper. 

Prentice-Hall's PnBLB: RSLATIONS HANDBOOK, edited by Philip 
Lesly, contains a section on the employee house orgsn, suggesting 
how to set it up, how to sske the dus^r, and giving rscoMwndatlonB 
to the editor on style and fonat. The gain body of the book, 
however, is devoted to putiLlc relations. I suggest you see the 
book at your local bookstore or library and see whether or not it 
will fill your needs. 


Good luck with your sonthly bulletin. 


Sincerely, 


Barbara Nalaon, Editor 


Same Letter Indented 





rnmnsss letter mechanics 


A third style, and the oldest in business, is one with indented lines, as 
displayed on page 223. Probably it has retained its popularity because many 
people lik^tjhe appearance of the indentations, but the reason lor them — at 
kast in die body of the letter — ^no longer exists. When, in the early days. 


mdm 




N«ITN PBNTOM. • ■ maBmSNT 


rcbruary 12, 1962 


American 

Institute 


DflC MOIMC* T, IOWA 


business 


Miss Frsncss Bsllsy 
r. W. Fitch Goopsay 
104 15th Street 
Dee Nolaes. lens 

Deer Miss Selley: 

It Is s reel pleasure to have you in Mr. Freltey's letter 
writing dees. 

"0oe‘' Frelley Is foiof to dispense e thousand dollars' worth 
of good, usabls IdoBS on buslnoss Isttsrs durigt ths nsst 
sevon wsoks. 

Ms is s fsaous doctor" ior curing tho pains, sehss. and brvisas 
csussd by poor Isctsrs. For yosrs rralloy has run s "clinic" 
for pale and puny lottors. and his fans has grown by Isnps and 
bounds until today hs Is "tops" In tbs Isttsr writing fisld. 

Hers is an A.I.b. souvenir pencil. Hake e note that you have 
e detc et A.l.g. the nest seven Vadnesdey nights. 

The dess is now going^-and going placss. Cons early, if you 
can, and gat acquaintad. 

1 wish you increasing, continued success In your businasa, 
and plssssnc psrsonal progress. 

Slnccrsly yours. 




KBITH FBinOII 


All-Blocked*' Style 
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letters were written in longhand, and usually double-spaced, an indented 
line indicated the beginning of a new paragraph. But the coming of the 
typewriter has nutde that device unnecessary, since a new paragraph is 
indicated by simply double spacing. 

There seems to be no established practice with respect to the number 
of spaces that should be struck on the typewriter before an indented line 
begins. Some use three spaces, some five, some ten, and others go almost to 
the center of the page before typing the start of the indented line. These 
variations are merely a matter of personal taste, and no one can say that erne 
is better than the rest. After all, inasmuch as the indentations are used to 
improve the appearance of the typed letter, it is the job of those responsible 
to decide what number of spaces look best. 

The worst of all the styles, as we view them, b the one displayed on 
this page. Every line in the body of the message b indented except the 
beginnings of paragraphs. To be sure, this format has the merit of gaining 
special attention, since it differs so widely from the others, but we doubt 
very much if the final reaction b favorable. To gain the reader*s attention 
by trick typing is one thing; to please him with it b another. 

May 15, 19 

Mr. John Doe, 

111 East Main Street, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Dear John: 

I was in Chicago the other day for the purpose of giving a talk 
to the executives of one of the banks, and while there I 
asked Miss Underwood to find out where you were. Her 
letter received today gave me the above address. 

The principal reason I wanted your address was to send you 
mine in order that 1 might not mbs seeing you if you hap- 
pened through Denver any time soon. They are having a 
big real estate confab here this week, but insbt that you are 
not on the program. 

During these past years I have often thought of you. Our friend- 
ship has been worth a great deal to me, and I hope that 
someday we may have the opportunity of sitting down to 
“sorta” lick the chops of memory together. 

I am still a bachelor and my brother and I have just taken dver 
some bachelor quarters. That means you have a place to 
stay when you are here. Please remember me to the w^fe. 

Sincerely yours, 
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CoNTiifENTAL Gan Company, ikc. 


OONTINBNTU. CAN MTILBIIIO 
too NABT «•«* BTaNST 

Njbw Yo** 17, N. Y. 


l%brttU7 2k» 1961 


Hr. JotB Oom 
12>4 Broaduagr 
Ji«w Tork J4. M.T. 

Dmx Mr. Domt 

lhank you for your rooont inquiry eoneomlng —plnyit 
poBoibllitioo with Contlnontal Coopany. 

Ml haro oontaidarad yoiir training and intaroata caraAiUy 
aa thay rolata to our inmadiata roquxraaanta and» 
unfortunataly, haro ooneludod that mb ara not In a 
poaitloR at tha neoant to offar you anything that would 
ttttllaa your background to fVill adv«itaga. 

Tour Intaraat in Continantal Can> howavor, ia alncaraly 
appraelatad and you nay ba aaaurad wa will oontaet you 
If mgr opaninga for which you qualify ahould aubaaquantly 
oona to our attantlon. 


Sinearaly youra* 

CQHTXXBTAL Ctf CXXPallX, ZRC. 

L. UaailltOD 
Diraotor of Baeruitnant 


IHsal 


A Letter With Date Line Centered on the Page 

The date line. The general custom is to place4.the date line of a business 
letter on the upper right-hand side of the page, so that it stands two or more 
spaces below the printed letterhead, and with the end of the line as even as 
possible with the margin made by the body. Since the latter is never exactly 
straight, as on the left-hand side, the alignment of the date line can only be 
made with approximate accuracy. 

It cannot be set forth as an absolute rule that the date line must be in 
the above described position; in the **all-blocked” style, as we said, it 
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Name and Address Blocked, Paragraphs Indented 

starts on the left. Here again, we face a decision which depen(k more 
on persoiial judgment, and the willingness to go along with prevailing 
custom, than it does on any implacable authority which cannot be broken. 
In some cases, and particularly those where the design of the letterhead 
favors the variation, you run across date lines which are centered on the 
page immediately below the name of the city and state. For example, the 
position of the date line on the Continenul Gan Company letter seems to 
be a good one, and better from the appearance angle than if it had been 
typed in the customary spot, to the right. 
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Neither is it reasonable to establish, as some letter manuals do^ any 
exact number of spaces that the date line should be typed below the letter- 
head. If the body of the letter is short and, to gain the best appearance, it 
is dropped down to the center of the page, the date line may well be dropped 
with it. There are also cases, althou^ we do not like them, where the 
position of the date line is fixed by printing part of the numerals in the year 
on the page, so that the typist has no other choice than to fill in the missing 
number, and align the rest of the date line with it. 

After the figure or figures designating the day of the month, the comma 
should follow immediately. It is imnecessary, and may be considered wrong, 
to use ndy rd, st, or th. 


Wrong: 

April 1st, 1964 
March 3rd, 1964 
July 20th, 1964 
August 2nd, 1964 


Right: 

April 1, 1964 
March 3, 1964 
July 20, 1%4 
August 2, 1964 


In the above examples, the periods were omitted at the end of the 
date lines, although they just as properly could have been used ; the decision 
depends on whether the punctuation of the name and address lines is 
“open” or “closed.” 

It is not thought good form to abbreviate the name of the month, or to 
substitute a 6gure for it. 


Wrong: Right: 

Feb. 1, 1964 February 1, 1964 

Feb. 1, ’64 

2-1-64 

2/1/64 

In earlier days, it was quite customary to use words instead of hgures 
for the year and day of the month. This is still advocated by some authorities, 
for letters of extreme formality, but we can think of no business contact 
where such formality is necessary. However, this is a question that may be 
answered by the individual, rather than set up as a rule or “must” in business 
letter fonns. 


Wrong: July tenth, Nineteen hundred and sixty-four 
Right: July 10, 1964 

Variations in form of date line. The great majority of date lines are 
typed in the sequence of month, day, and year. This 'is purely a matter of 
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custom, as it would appear more logical to Hiiut with the unaUesf iinit^bie 
day) and proceed to the largest (the year) . The latloe it fensi offidaOy 
used by the military services. Some letter-writers evidently agree with this 
logic, as you now and then encounter a date line typed in the following 
order. 


25 September 1964 instead of September 25, 1964 

When this newer form is used, and there is not the slightest objection 
to it, no punctuation is needed. The punctuation automatically becomes 
“open*’ for the inside address and signature lines. 

That the form of the date line is not fixed, except by custom, is proved 
by the numerous attempts made to make it more interesting or ornamental. 
Often, the variation serves some special purpose for the company, as to call 
attention to an anniversary year. Other times it may simply represent the 
desire of the letter-man to get out of the groove and do something different 
To ban such a device on the ground that it takes more time to type or read, 
seems rather like splitting hairs, as anything done to improve the appearance 
or effectiveness of a business letter can only be judged by whether or not the 
results are worth the time and effort. 

The forms taken by these date line variations are too numerous for 
description. Some seem within the bounds of good taste; 
others, too “wild and woolly.’* The latter, of course, do 
not merit your approval, but there are always those who 
dislike any departure from the conventional standard 
even though it may be good. 

These examples are typical of special date lines 
typed in forms that get away from the conventional. 
Since the hrst job of a business letter is to get attention, 
it may be that in their small way they support diat 
purpose. At least, they are different, and not unpleasing 
to the eye. After all, there b no law that says this part 
of a letter must be typed on one line or in any certain 
position — ^nor is it a breach of business etiquette to use 
variety. The forms commonly seen have been developed 
by custom, and none are fixed or unchangeable. 

5. The Inside Address 

^ Useful for reference and filing. The lines that identify and locate the 
recipient are called the “inside address,” and in content they should be 


August 

26 

1964 

26 

August 

1964 

August 26 
19 6 4 

26 August 
Our 50th Year 
19 6 4 

Five More Days 
26 August 1964 
Clearance Sale 
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exactly the same as those on the envelope which tell Uncle Sam to whom 
and where the delivery is to be made. The “rules” governing their use arc 
given below, but again it is well to remember that in some respects they 
merely represent the preference of the majority of letter-writers, while those 
of the minority often take liberties with them. 

The chief benefit of the inside address is to the company served by the 
writer of the letter, since it gives the information necessary for filing and 
future reference. Inasmuch as the recipient is thoroughly acquainted with 
his own address, it would seem foolish to type it under his name, were it not 
for the utility purpose of recording it on the carbon copy. 

All right, here are the things to remember in connection with the inside 
address. Call them rules, if you wish, for they tend to create orderliness and 
uniformity when co-ordinated with similar conventions that govern the 
handling of the salutation, the complimentary close, and the other parts of 
the typed letter. 

1. Position on the page. It is the first line of the inside address which 
determines what the margin shall be on the left side of the page. The whole 
appearance of the letter is influenced by how well the typist is able to select 
the position which will leave the right amount of space for the other parts, 
and thus achieve that “harmony of proportion” so necessary if the best 
possible impression is to be made. 

The exact spot where the first letter of the first word is to be typed, as 
“M” in “Mr. John D. Doe,” depends on the length of the copy that is to be 
balanced on the page. If the letter is a short one, the inside address may be 
started several spaces below the date line, but even if the letter is long, a 
minimum of two spaces is considered necessary to avoid the appearance of 
overcrowding. In the same way, the width of the margin may be varied, but 
should never be less than one' inch. It is much better to run the letter to a 
second page than to disregard these two miniinums in an effort to squeeze 
more on the one page than it should carry. 

The lines of the inside address should always be single-spaced, but they 
nuiy be blocked or indented according to the form selected for the rest of 
the letter. In either case, the first line of the inside address and the salutation 
start even and are aligned with all the lines in the body which are not 
indented. 

In the second example, notice that all of the indentions are of the same 
number of spaces. In this case, the number is three, although some letter 
writers prefer five. In our opinion, the shorter number makes the best 
appearance. Some writers also like a longer indention for the start of 
paragraphs, but this practice is not recommended since it disturbs the 
uniformity which is most pleasing to the eye. 
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Mr. John W- Doe, President, 

Universal Motor Corporation, 

111 Washington Avenue, 

Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

{Blocked) | j appreciated your letter asking how we like the 
car purchased from your good company six months 
ago. In these days, it is rather unusual to find a 
company interested in a customer so long after the 
sale has been made, and it speaks for the quality 
of your services. 

Mr. John W. Doe, President, 

Universal Motor Corporation, 

1 1 1 Washington Avenue, 

Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

{Indented) | i appreciated your letter asking how we like the 
car purchased from your good company six months 
ago. In these days, it is rather unusual to find a 
company interested in a customer so long after the 
sale has been made, and it speaks for the quality 
of your services. 


Although the logical place for the inside address seems to be below the 
date line and above the salutation, custom has decreed that in official or 
personal letters it may be typed at the bottom of the letter, two spaces below 
the signature. This is merely a matter of the writer’s own inclination, or the 
procedure of the authority responsible for the correspondence. Here is an 
example : 


. . so please feel free to come to us any time you have a ques- 
tion to ask about our services. 

Cordially yours, 

Bernard B. Baker 

Mr. George Browne, 

888 Broad Street, 

Columbtis, Ohio. 

When this position is used for the inside address, the letter starts with 
the salutation. Notice, too, that the lines of the inside address, although 
typed at the bottom of the page, are still even with the left-hand mai^gin. 
In the above example the lines are blocked, but they should be indented if 
indentions are made of paragraph beginnings. 

2. Punctuation. The oldest method of punctuating the inside address 
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is to place a comma at the end of each line except the last, which ends with 
a period. This is called "'closed” punctuation, in contrast with the **open” 
style in which no marks are used at the end of any of the lines— except when 
the name of a company, ends with an abbreviated word. 

The punctuation of the date line determines whether that of the inside 
address is to be “closed” or “open,” since the form used in both of these 
parts must agree. 

(Closed) 

May 2, 1964. 

Mr. George Browne, 

888 Broad Street, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Browne: 

(Open) 

May 2, 1964 

Mr. George Browne 

888 Broad Street 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dear Mr. Browne: 

(Closed) 

May 9, 1964. 

Mr. John Jones, Secretary, 

Jones Costume Co., 

234 East Gay Street, 

Decatur, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

(Open) 

May 9, 1964 

Mr. John Jones, Secretary 

Jones Costume Co. 

234 East Gay Street 

Decatur, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Two facts need to be remembered in connection with the punctuation 
of the inside address. The first is that no matter which form is used, open or 
closed, the salutation is commonly followed with a colon. The second is 
that “open” does not mean any of the punctuation marks can be omitted 
except at the end of the lines. Thus, in the first and second examples above, 
a comma properly appears after the word “Columbus.” 

Also notice that in the second line of the third example the word 
“company” could not be spelled out to agree with Secretary, Street, and 
Illinois, because the abbreviated form is a part of the official firm name. 
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Later^ in the fourth example^ which was open, the abbreviation, ‘*Co.” had 
to be punctuated with the period, although the comma w^ oddtted to 
agree with the other line endings. This illustrates a law which in all cases 
must be followed — it is not permissible to alter in any way the establidied 
form of a firm or association name. If a word is abbreviated, cn* if is used 
for and, the typing must conform. 

3. Content. The simple rule for the make-up of the inside address is 
that it should Contain everything necessary for the easy delivery of the letter, 
a duplicate of the address on the envelope, and that it should give proper 
recognition of title when the recipient holds a position of importance in the 
company. In typing the sequence of lines, the practice is to start with the 
smallest item and work down to the largest — ^name, title, company, street 
address or box number, city, and state. Also, if the letter is going outside the 
United States, the name of the country would come last. 

To be sure, not all of these items appear in every inside address. If the 
letter is dictated to an individual, and the contents are personal, the nsune 
of the company or association is not used unless it is necessary as a guide to 
delivery. 

The shortest form of all is that of two lines — ^name, city, and state — ^as 
when the letter is going to some very small village where the street address 
is not needed, or to a public official whose address is well known to post 
office authorities. A none-too-popular example of the latter is, ^‘Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Detroit, Michigan.” 

Here are examples, in the order of their complexity. 

Mr. Hiram Complanter, 

Minonk, Illinois. 

Mr, John Q, Public, 

Rural Route 2, 

LaGrange, Indiana. 

Mr. Jonathan Doe, 

505 Oregon Street, 

Urbana, Illinois. 

The Purina Mills, 

Seventh and Gratiot Streets, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. William B. Black, Treasurer, 

The Continental Corporation, 

10 Rut Road, 

Newark, Ohio. 
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Mr. Frank Hesselroth, Manager^ 
Advertising & Sales Executives Club, 
913 Baltimore Avenue, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mr. James Doe, 

Superintendent of Maintenance, 

The Buckeye Building, 

42 East Gay Street, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr, Oscar Mcrriwell, President, 
Springfield Advertising Club, 

Petterson and Hogart, 

987 Washington Avenue, 

Springfield, Illinois. 

Mr. Morgan Hanford Goodfellow, 
Assistant to the Vice-President, 
Johnstown Construction Company, 
4454 Riverside Road, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Burton Maxwell McPherson, 
Chairman, Entertainment Committee, 
Sales & Advertising Club, 

McPherson, Mack, and Monihan, 

333 Grand ville Avenue, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


To avoid the formidable appearance of the six-line address, it is 
desirable to place the name and title of the individual on the first line, but 
this is not always possible — see last address above. Had the first and second 
lines been combined, the one line would have stretched across the page to 
a point below the date line; moreover, it would have appeared off balance 
with the rest of the inside address. 

Just how far across the page the first line of the inside address may 
properly reach is a debatable question of no great importance. As in all 
matters which influence the appearance of a typed letter, the aim is to make 
the best possible impression, but what determines “best*' is often a matter 
of opinion. Some letter authorities say that the first line of the inside address 
should not reach beyond the center of the page. Roughly, this is probably 
as good a guide as any, although no harm is done if the line happens to 
exceed that point by a few spaces. 

To keep the first line within the limitation of half the page, one of the 
leading experts, William H. Butterfield, approves the ‘^carryover’* of part 
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of the line to the space below. According to Mr. Butterfield, ^*if this is done, 
the continuation should be indented five spaces when the paragraphs of the 
letter body are not indented, and the same amount as the paragraphs when 
the latter are indented.’’ He gives the following examples: 

Dr. Edward J. Bell, Director 

Department of Aeronautical 
Engineering 

The University of Oklahoma 

Norman, Oklahoma 

Dear Sir: 

We have given much thought to your suggestion . . . 

Professor H. Carl Brighton 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Cambridge Station 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Dear Professor Brighton: 

It was a pleasure to hear from you regarding. . . 

Although none of the above examples have included postal zones or 
ZIP Codes, they should appear when known to the writer. These notations, 
suggested by our Government, speed letter deliveries and deserve our 
cooperation. The postal zone goes after the city — Chicago 38, Illinois. The 
ZIP Code, which includes the postal zone number, goes after the state — 
Chicago, Illinois 38205. 

4. Numbers. The use of a sign or word before a street number is taboo 
in the inside address. The number can stand on its own legs. 

Wrong: Mrs. Jacob Goldman, 

#3561 Lindell Boulevard, 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

Wrong: Mrs. Jacob Goldman, 

No. 3561 Lindell Boulevard, 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

Right: Mrs. Jacob Goldman, 

3561 Lindell Boulevs^, 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

When the numeric names of streets and avenues are composed of single 
numbers, they should be spelled; when composed of compound numbers, 
use the figures. 
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Wrong- Seventy-third Street 

Right: 73rd Street or 73 Street 

Wrong: 4th Avenue 

Right: Fourth Avenue 

A possible exception to the above rule is created in those cities where 
numbers and words are used to identify streets and avenues of the same 
names, as “4th Street,” and “Fourth Avenue” — the one thoroughfare 
usually running east and west, and the other north and south. In such cases, 
the typist uses the forms established by the city, as otherwise there might be 
confusion in delivery. 

5. Abbreviations. To an extent, the use of abbreviations in the inside 
address of a business letter is dictated by custom, or by the personal inclina- 
tion of the writer or company. You should never abbreviate the name of a 
city. Even when “to do or not to do” is a matter of choice, the fact still 
remains that most typed words look better when not abbreviated, and 
nothing is gained by the shortened forms except a little saving of space and 
time. Certainly, good taste decrees consistency in the one direction or the 
other. 

Wrong: Mr. John T. Williamson, 

1876 Parkview Avenue ^ 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Right: Mr. John T. Williamson, 

1876 Parkview Avenue, 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

Right: Mr. John T. Williamson, 

1876 Parkview Ave., 

Atlanta, Ga . ' 

In general, the abbreviations used may be grouped in three classes: 
obligatory, customary, and permissible. Those in the last group are left to 
the choice of the writer, but it is not wise to disregard those in the second 
group dictated by custom. Those in the hrst group may not under any 
circumstances be spelled out. 

(a) Abbreviations that must be used in both the outside and the inside 
address are those already fixed in the official name of the company or 
association ks indicated on their letterhead. Even though the abbreviated 
word may not appeal to the writer of the letter, and he would much prefer 
to see it spelled out, there still remains no choice. This also is true of the 
substitution of the sign & for and. While not technically an abbreviation, it 
may logically be included with the others, such as Co. for Company, and 
Corp. for Corporation. 
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(b) There are many of the abbreviations so firmly establidied by 
custom that they diould not be tampered with. For example^ the use of 
Mister instead of the abbreviated form would be rather sure to attract 
unfavorable attention, and thus in its small way detract from die success of 
the letter. These abbreviations established by custom are listed below: 

Mr., Mrs., Messers., Mmes., Esq., Jr., Sr. 

Those of professional or official significance — such as C.P.A. 
for Certified Public Accountant, Ph.D. for Doctor of Philosophy, 
and M.D.S. for Master of Dental Surgery. 

Those that stand for trade associations, such as A.A.A. for 
American Automobile Association. 

Names of honorary significance, such as D.A.R. for Daughters 
of the American Revolution, D.S.O. for Distinguished Service 
Order, and F.A.M. for Free and Accepted Masons. 

The other very common forms, such as P.O.B. for Post Office 
Box, or M.P. for Member of Psurliamcnt. 

(c) The abbreviations left to choice are many. For example: 

Titles, such as Prof, for Professor, Rev. for Reverend, and 
Hon. for Honorable 

The names of the states, with certain exceptions. 

Business designations, such as Pres., for President, Sec. for 
Secretary, and Tre4s. for Treasurer. 

Words standing for street direction, such as S. for South, W. 
for West. 

Names of thoroughfares, such as St. for Street, Blvd. for Boule- 
vard, or Ave. for Avenue, 

As previously stated, these abbreviations in the flexible group are best 
when used only for a good reason, such as to shorten a long line in the inside 
address. They do not improve the typed letter’s appearance. 

A few additional facts should be understood with respect to abbrevia- 
tions in the inside address. 

(a) When the person addressed holds more than one degree, uuBcate 
only the highest, unless there are two or more in different fields of endeavor. 

Wrong: Professor Albert S. Jones, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 

Right: Albert S. Jones, Ph.D. 

Right: Asa B. Underwood, A.M., LXi.D. 

(b) When only the last name is known, it is coiuidered discourteous to 
abbreviate the title. 
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Wrong: Prof. Bagby. . .Dr. Schreiner 

Right: Professor Bagby. . .Doctor Schreiner 

(c) If the last name only is used, the word Reverend should be 
followed by Mr, — or Dr. if the clergyman is a D.D. It is customary to 
abbreviate this word, unless preceded by The. 

Wrong: Rev. Boardman 

Reverend Boardman 

Right: Rev. Mr. Boardman 
Rev. Dr. Buardman 
Rev. James Boardman 
The Reverend Mr. Boardman 
The Reverend Doctor Boardman 
The Reverend James Boardman 

(d) The use of the word Honorable and its abbreviation is the same 
as that of Reverend. 

Wrong: Hon. Bricker 

Honorable Bricker 

Right: Hon. Mr. Bricker 

Hon. John W. Bricker 

The Honorable John W. Bricker 

The Honorable Mr. Bricker 

(e) The word Esquire or its abbreviation is sometimes used after the 
names of prominent attorneys or other high ranking professional men who 
do not have other titles. The custom dates back to early days and is fast 
fading in popularity. When a title precedes the name, the use of the word or 
its abbreviation is not permitted. 

Wrong: Mr. L. E. Mackie, Esq. 

Right: L. E. Mackie, Esq. 

Wrong: Dr. Claude Minton, Esq. 

(f) The use of Messrs, is not permissible in addressing companies or 
association with impersonal names. It is okay for a company where the 
names in the title represent men, or men and women. 

Wrong: Messrs. General Electric Company 
Messrs. Illinois Central System 

Right: General Electric Company 
Illinois Central System 
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Right: Messrs. Brown, Brown, and Brown 
Messrs. Marrison Parks and Bros. 

Messrs. Wollett and Kirby 

(g) When the company or organi:;ation is headed by women, married 
or single, either Mesdames or Mmes. may be used. 

Right: Mesdames Darby and Moore 

Mmes. Darby and Moore 

(h) A widow should be addressed as Mrs. — and socially she continues 
to be known by her husband’s name. In legal and financial affairs, however, 
her given name is substituted. 

Socially: Mrs. Abner Carter 

Legally: Mrs. Julia Carter 

(i) A divorced w^oman may continue to use her husband’s full name, 
or a combination of his and her surnames. She does not use her given name, 
as that is supposed to indicate her guilt in the incidents leading to the 
divorce. However, if she has legally resumed her maiden name, she may be 
addressed as Miss. 

Right: Mrs. Andrew H. Bronson 

Wrong: Mrs. Bernice Bronson 

Right: Mrs. Baker Bronson 

Right: Miss Bernice Baker (if legal) 

6. Capitalization. Prevailing customs for capitalization within the 
inside address are as follows. Some are a matter of correct English practice, 
others are rules developed by common usage. 

Capitalize — 

(a) Initials, given names, and surnames. 

(b) All words and abbreviations in the names of companies, trade 
associations, and other organizations, except conjunctions, prepositions, and 
articles. However, an exception to the exception is that an article must be 
capitalized if it starts a line. 

Right: Empire Service Corporation 
The Brokers’ Institute 
Peoria Advertising and Selling Club 
Baker, Brown, and Buggins, Inc. 

The City of Columbus 
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(c) Names of thoroughfares, and words that describe direction. 

Right: 22 East Gay Street 

431 West Fifth Avenue 
33 Park Terrace 
5676 Oleotangy Boulevard 
6654 Riverside Drive 
377 Linden Place 
1 1 1 Lee Circle 
4443 Magnolia Plaza 
7982 Rock Terrace Highway 
4433 Cemetery Road 

(d) Words to indicate post office delivery, and rural mail routes. 

Right: Post Office Box 99 

P. O. Box 333, Station B 
Care of General Delivery 
Rural Route 3 

(e) Names of buildings, and units in them. 

Right: The Buckeye Building 

Room 777, Federal Insurance Building 
Apartment D, the Park Plaza 
Suite BB, Jefferson Hotel 

(f) Names of cities, counties, territories, provinces, states, nations and 
their abbreviations. 

Right: Columbus, Franklin County, Ohio 
Washington, D. Q. 

(g) Abbreviations for degrees and other official designations. 

(h) Titles and designations of rank or position, such as Miss, Mrs., 
Mr., Professor, Dr., the Reverend, Messrs., Mmes., Secretary, Vice- 
President, Chairman of the Board, Manager, Editor, Personnel Director, 
and the others. When the title consists of more than one word, all are 
capitalized except articles, conjunctions, and prepositions. 

(i) Names of divisions or departments within an organization or 
company, except for articles, conjunctions, and prepositions. 

Right: Department of Finance 

Maintenance and Repw Division 
Committee for City Planning 
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7. The attention line. Considerable difference of thought exists in the 
business letter world with respect to the necessity of the attention line and 
where it should be placed. It is discussed here, in connection with the inside 
address, because it is the opinion of your commentator that nine out of ten 
of the attention lines encountered in business correspondence could just as 
well, or better, have been omitted. We see no reason, at least generally, why 
a letter should be addressed to a company, and then bounced back into 
the lap of an individual through an attention line. Why not address the 
letter to the individual, followed by the name of the company? This b a 
controversial question, and after you have examined the evidence on both 
sides, you may make your own decbion as to which plan you prefer. 

John Doe, for example, is about to write a letter, with a check enclosed, 
to the Canary Cracker Company. He would have sent the money sooner, 
but an argument has been going on as to whether or not he is entitled to 
a special discount he thought he would get. Several letters have passed 
back and forth between John Doe and Robert Black, Credit Manager for 
the cracker company. 

Okay, that is the *:imple background, and here is the problem faced by 
John Doe. Obviously, he owes the money to Canary Cracker Company, 
but ail of hb correspondence has been with Mr. Black. How shall hb letter 
be directed? That is the point where the opinion of business men and letter 
experts seems to split. One group says that John Doe should write to the 
company, and ask that his letter be called to the attention of Robert Black. 
The other side says that is nonsense. Mr. Black’s delegated responsibility in 
the company is understood. He is the Credit Manager. He represents the 
company, and has authority to make decisions. Why go around and around 
the mulberry bush? Wiite to Black direct. 

Well, if you want to get into the fight, take off your coat. You are 
welcome. Here arc the two ways that John Doe might address hb letter. 


Canary Cracker Company 
Main Street at Drexel 
Attention Hijinks, Colorado 

Line Attention Robert Black 

Gentlemen : 


Mr. Robert Black, Credit Manager 
Canary Cracker Company 
Direct Main Street at Drexel 

A p proach Hijinks, Colorado. 

Dear Mr. Black: 
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If one looks with impartiality at both sides of the question, it is apparent 
that the attention line can at times serve a useful purpose. The chief objec- 
tion is that it adds a formal touch to the appearance of the letter, and thus 
works against the major aim of making every letter a personal contact 
between writer and reader. Furthermore, it seems that some businessmen 
fall into the habit of using the attention line a lot more often than is 
necessary. But if there are circumstances which make its use advisable, as 
when some legal question is involved, or when the name of the head of a 
department is unknown, the attention line merits approval. However, it is 
safe to say that the attention line is declining in popularity. 

Sometimes the need is also felt for a reference line, such as the order 
number, the file number, or the subject of the letter being answered. In 
a consideration of the appearance of the letter, and the necessity for keep- 
ing it as simple as possible, it is much better when the letter does not need 
to be cluttered with any of these special items; when absolutely necessary, 
the following position is recommended: 

Iowa Mail Order Company 
343 Chapel Avenue 
Davenport, Iowa 
Attention John B. Duffy 

Gentlemen: Order No. 7889 

The lawn mower which you billed on the above order number is 
being returned today because. . 

Sometimes, to facilitate the handling of mail, large organizations ask 
that an identifying number or initials be mentioned when the reply to a 
letter is dictated. This leaves the writer no choice but to follow instructions, 
as otherwise his letter may not get to the right party, or receive prompt 
attention. There are also companies that ask, on their letterheads, that all 
mail be directed to the company, rather than to any individual in it. Here 
again, the writer should accept the fact that there must be a reason for the 
request, and comply with it. 

There are two positions for the attention line that are favored by 
many executives today: one is opposite the salutation; the other is below 
the name of city and state. 

There is one style for the reference line which is out of date and 
especially displeasing in its suggestion of formality. This is the use of Re: 
with respect to the letter being answered, an order number, or the subject. 

Even if the caption must be used, as it seldom has to be^ the Re: is 
totally unnecessary, as the mere giving of prominence to the item tells the 
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reader it is going to be the subject of the letter. Notice how some of the 
formality is lost by the omissio*^ ^f this little “throwback” to early letter- 
writing days. 

Re: Your letter of Match 10 Your letter of March 10 

Re: August Sales Contest August Sales Contest 

Re: Order No. 8873 Order Number 8873 

8. Names. Accuracy in the use of names is a most important requisite 
for the inside address, as well as any other place in the letter or on the 
envelope. The average individual holds high respect for his name, and 
wants nobody to take liberties with it. Furthermore, he has selected for his 
own use the form which he likes best, and any variation by others is likely 
to irritate him. He expects you to spell the words correctly, to use the right 
initials, and he doesn’t like any combination to which he is not accustomed. 
Offhand, you might think that any error which does not interfere with the 
delivery of the letter must be a small thing to worry about, but that is not 
true. It is discourteous to write any part of an individual’s name incorrectly, 
and doing so is quite likely to hinder the success of the letter. For example: 

John D. Jones does not appreciate being addressed as John B. 

Jones. 

Conrad C. Nutter wants his first name spelled out, or he 
wouldn’t sign it that way. He doesn’t want you to write to him 
as C. C. Nutter. 

J. Alphonse Goodfellow has some reason sufficient to himself 
for not spelling out the first name. Even though you knew it 
to be James, it would be unwise to address him as James Al- 
phonse. 

0 

Wm. H. Warren likes the abbreviation for William. Then 
why take the chance of displeasing him by spelling out the name? 

L. E. “Cy” Frailcy may look like a funny way for a fellow to 
sign his name, and probably it is. But go along with him. He 
likes it, so humor the codger. 

If Mr. Boone uses the signature Marshall V. Boone, III, then 
that’s your cue. Address him the same way. 

There may be no real reason for John Jacob Heinbaugh to 
place “Jr.’’ after his name, because you know his father is dead 
and there could be no confusion in delivery of his mail. But 
follow his lead. His signature carries the “Jr.” — respect his 
preference. 
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When replying to another man’s letter, his signature is your guide — if 
you can read it. Of course, if the name seems to have been written in a wild 
frenzy by a contortionist, you may not be able to decipher it. However, if 
he is a courteous fellow and considerate of your feelings, he no doubt has 
his secretary solve your problem by typing the correct name underneath 
the spot where he intends to have his fling. Or his name may be printed 
on the letterhead. Otherwise,, you are in for it, and can only do your best. 

Other times, the letter may be going to an individual as the first 
contact, and only the last name is known. For such a predicsunent, the 
solution may be found in the telephone book, the city directory, Who*s Who, 
or some other national compilation of names and titles. Or, it may be that 
someone else in the company has had previous correspondence with the same 
individual. It is surprising how much information the files of an organization 
may produce for those who will turn to them. 

Accuracy in writing company names is also important, as any error 
indicates lack of familiarity with the company, and it may detract, in the 
mind of the reader, from the good impression which the writer wants to 
make. There is seldom any excuse for a mistake of this kind, as usually there 
is a letterhead available which carries the correct form. 

With a letterhead before you, there is no problem. When in Rome, 
do as the Romans do. What you might like, if the firm were yours, is of 
no consequence. Your typist must type the name exactly as it is used by the 
company. 

The variations in name forms are numerous, and that requires alertness 
in copying the style of each particular company. Some begin with The, and 
Others do not. Some prefer abbreviations such as Inc., Corp., and Co., and 
others like these words spelled out. In a sequence of surnames, some firms 
use a comma preceding and, and others omit it. 

The Pierce Brokerage Company 
Union Clothing Company 
Bates and Gerry, Incorporated 
John C. Featherweight, Inc. 

The Dartnell Corporation 

The American Mutual Benefit Corp. 

James W. Underwood Company 
The Universal Motor Co. 

Baker, Jones, Brown, and Bean 
Walker, Bechtel, Doe and Flesh 

When the exact form of the company or organization name is not 
known and there seems to be no way to check it, you may use the forms 
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considered best. This would mean, with respect to die variations illustrated 
above, that you would use The when the rest of the name permits; spell 
out Incorporated, Corporation, and Company; and not use die comma 
between the last two names of the sequence. But these choices would 
endure only until the official forms became known. After that, you would 
properly frame the inside address to conform with company usage. 

Street names should be spelled exactly as they exist, although some- 
times this rule is disregarded. For example, St, Louis is the official form 
for that city, and not Saint Louis. To be sure, a few firms in that city may 
use the longer form in an effort to lend glamour to the name, but the 
practice is not to be commended. 

In connection with street names, there are the words which designate 
direction, and when space permits, they should not be abbreviated. Usually, 
the qualifying word appears after the number and before the generic name, 
but when placed last in the line it should be preceded by a comma. 

999 North High Street 
3232 East Broad Street 
121 South Parkview Drive 
4996 S. E. Connecticut Avenue 

(Abbreviated to conserve space) 

3333 Grand Avenue, North 

237 Liudell Street, East 

6543 Tchoupitoulas Street, S. W. 

(Abbreviated to conserve space) 

When a street number immediately follows a house number, confusion 
must be avoided by one of two devices. Either the space between the 
numbers should be doubled, or a comma should be placed between them. 
Of course, there is no problem when a word standing for direction appears 
between the two numbers. 


656 32 Street 
656, 32 Street 
924 East 15 Avenue 

For comer addresses, it is often customary in business to use the names 
of the intersecting thoroughfares, omitting numbers. If both are of the 
same type — streets, avenues, roads — the designating word may be used only 
once in the plural form. If they differ in type, both of the designating words 
must be used. 


Right: Grant and McKinley Streets 
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Wrong: Grant Street and McKinley Street 

Right: Lee Avenue at Clay Street 

Wrong: Lee and Clay 

Earlier in this section, pages 231 to 241, other facts related to the 
street address were covered. It would help to review them in connection 
with the material just presented. 

9. Titles. No one has to go through life without a title, even though 
the three most common lack the distinction of rarity. They are, of course, 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss, the first two being abbreviations of Mister and Mistress. 
Only the abbreviations are ever used in business correspondence, but their 
acceptance is so wide that to omit them, when no other higher title is 
sanctioned, is not considered good taste. 

Any man may be addressed as Mr., and any woman as Mrs. if she is 
married, a widow, or a divorcee who has not gone back to the title of Miss. 
As explained previously, a married \voman uses her title in connection with 
the full name of her husband, but a widow also has the choice of sub- 
stituting her given name for that of her departed husband. If the choice is 
known to the letter writer, he properly complies with her wishes. 

Married: Mrs. Albert K. Kissell 

Widow: Mrs, Albert K. Kissell, or 

Mrs. Mary Anne Kissell 

Divorcee: Mrs. Mackey Kissell (husband’s surname) 

Mrs. Mary Anne Mackey (maiden name) 

Miss Mary Anne Mackey (as before wedding) 

The title of Miss is used to address a girl or older unmarried woman. It 
is not an abbreviation, and so requires no period. One of the problems which 
often confronts the business letter wTiter is how to address a lady when he 
does not know if she is single or married. He may have a letter before him, 
signed by “Elisabeth Long,” with the designation, “Credit Department,” 
but he has no way of telling whether her proper title is Mrs. or Miss. He 
decides that even if he is not correct, a single woman objects more to being 
addressed as Mrs. than does a married woman to being addressed as Miss. 
So he takes a chance on Miss. This reasoning is approved by the letter 
authorities. When you don’t know and can’t find out, use Miss. 

However, a little better co-operation on the part of the feminine 
workers in business would go a long way toward removing the problem. 
Thus, it might be insisted by a business executive that any lady writing 
letters for his company should use Miss or Mrs. in connection with her 
signature. Instead, the situation is sometimes encountered where a woman 
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in business is allowed to sign only her initials and surname. Thus, a customer 
might write letters over a long period of time to B. L. Gamer, and never 
realize that this company representative wore skirts, and that the initials 
stood for Betty Louise. This is hardly fair to either party, as the customer 
might say things in his letters not appropriate for the feminine sex. 

Questionable: B. L. Gamer (a woman) 

Better: Betty L. Garner (but confusing) 

Best: (Mrs.) B. L. Gamer 

(Miss) TCtty L. Gamer 

Titles belonging to a man do not carry over to the use of his wife, and 
are not to be combined with Mrs. in the outside or inside address of a busi- 
ness letter. 

Wrong: Mrs. Professor J. B. Maynard 
Mrs. Dr. Wayne Brooks 
Mrs. Reverend George Rook 

Right: Mrs. J. B. Maynard 
Mrs. Wayne Brooks 
Mrs. George Rook 

Women should be addressed by titles other than Mrs. or Miss only 
when they themselves hold right to them. For example, a woman may be 
addressed properly as Dr. if she has been awarded a doctor’s degree by a 
university in such branches of knowledge as law (LL.D), Divinity (D.D.), 
medicine (M.D.), or philosophy (Ph.D.). 

In the same way, women may hold many other titles, along with men — 
all to be recognized in addressing business letters, or those for other purposes. 
Thus, when the right exists, a woman may be addressed as Professor, Dean, 
Honorable, Reverend, or by any of the business designations, suc^ as 
President, Treasurer, Director, Manager, or Superintendent. While women 
are not found in all of the positions of rank held by men, for example, 
President of the United States, nor in equal numbers, the same forms of 
address and salutation are used, with two exceptions. One is the substitution 
of the word Madam for Sir and Mr., and the second, the avoidance of 
masculine terms such as Congressman and Assemblyman. Of course, most 
of these changes are necessary in the greetings rather than the addresses. 

Inside Address Salutation 

The Honorable John L. Doe, Sir: 

The House of Representatives, Dear Sir : 

Washington, D. C. My dear Congressman : 
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The Honorable Clara B. Jones, Madam: 

The House of Representatives, Dear Madam: 

Washington, D. C. Dear Representative Jones: 

It will greatly simplify your understanding of titles and their uses if 
you will think of them with respect to the major groups into which they 
may be classified. The rules for each group are limited by tradition and 
custom, so that modem letter writers are forced to obey conventions and 
formalities which are a hindrance to the general objective of making every 
letter a natural, man-to-man contact. If some of these old threads could 
be cut, without in any way ignoring the demands of courtesy or lessening 
respect for authority, it would be a step forward in business correspondence. 
Ph>bably the trend is already moving in that direction, but it may be many 
years before convention will permit any person to be addressed in the first 
line as “Mr. John Doe,*’ followed in the second by a simple statement of 
his position or rank. Should this ever come to pass, it will not decrease the 
prestige of any person of importance, as public respect is surely created 
more by performance than by the mere bleating of titles or the insistence 
on forms handed down from the past. 

Until that much-to-be-desired day, there are forms which need to be 
followed for the inside address and salutation, and persons who violate 
them arf open to the accusation of ignorance or disrespect. In general, 
persons of rank fall into one of several groups including: the Military; the 
Governmental — ^National, State, and Municipal; the Judicial; the Educa- 
tional; the Clergy; the Diplomatic Service, local and abroad; the Nobility; 
and those of Business. Each of these groups has its own set of conventions, 
and some arc characterized by key words, such as “Doctor,” “Reverend,** 
“Honorable,** and “Esquire** — as previously noted in the discussion of 
abbreviations. In each case, an agreement in style exists between the inside 
address and the salutation, so that the letter writer needs to survey both 
of them in his effort to inform himself as to what are the correct forms for 
each situation. 

6. Salutation and Compumentary Close 

The salutation. When you walk into a man*s office, come down to the 
breakfast table, or meet an acquaintance on the street, your natural impulse 
is to extend some form of greeting. You say, “Good morning,** or “Hello,” 
or “How do you do?** and the other person would consider you rude if you 
didn*t. 

This is exactly what happens in the business letter when you write 
the salutation. You are greeting the other party before starting the message 
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to be presented in the body of the letter. The ice is broken^ and your reader 
sits back to see what you have to say. 

Unfortunately, the greetings used in business letters are not nearly as 
natural or friendly as those used in personal contacts. Instead, they have 
been so standardized by custom, in* stiff and stilted forms, that little warmth 
is left in them. This is especially true of the salutations considered proper 
for persons of rank. They are cut and dried, and serve no good purpose 
except to satisfy the demands of established custom. To omit them would 
be called an act of discourtesy and might ofTend the “bigwigs*’ to whom 
the letters are addressed, yet feW writers feel that they add in any way to 
what they are trying to accomplish. 

For this reason, no doubt, a revolution against the salutation has been 
under way for several years in certain business organizations, including some 
of our largest companies. They have gone so far as to omit entirely the 
salutation in their letters, and most of the pioneers who have led this crusade 
will tell you that there has been no loss of goodwill or effectiveness as a 
result of the bold departure. Whether or not the idea of this omission appeals 
to you is beside the question. At least, it is at work in business circles, and 
you should know about it. The number of companies that omit the saluta- 
tion seems definitely to be increasing, too. 

For example, the salutation is not used in letters mailed from one of 
the nation’s largest utilities. Instead, the reader’s name is used in the first 
sentence of each letter, with a tone of cordiality which more than takes the 
place of the missing salutation. Thus, these letters begin: “Yes, indeed, 
Mrs. Leary, we will be glad to turn on the gas for you at your new home 
next Saturday,’* or “Thanks, Mrs. Bailey, for your letter about the April 
bill,’’ or “As you requested, Mr. Gordon, we are enclosing an itemized list 
of your gas bills for last year.” These sentences, we think, do a better job 
in getting the letters started pleasantly, than would the conventional saluta- 
tions of “Dear Sir,” or ‘‘Dear Madam,” or “Dear Mrs. Bailey.” After all, 
the letters of this company have been remarkably successful in building 
customer goodwill, although no one can say how much the omission of the 
salutation has contributed to that accomplishment. 

How does a business letter look without a salutation? Well, like this: 

July 6, 1964 

Mrs. James C. Wood, 

4961 South Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois 

Yes, you are right. Your check for $15.86 paid in full your bills 
for July and August. You owe us nothing, Mrs. Wood. 
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We want you to know that we have appreciated having you as 
a customer, and we hope you will enjoy your new home in Joliet. 

Should you latef return to Chicago, we will be happy to have 
the privilege of serving you again. Your credit will remain very 
good with us, for you have been very prompt in meeting every 
obligation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Would the omission of the salutation in such a friendly letter make 
any difference in its reception by the customer? Frankly, the answer to 
that question is a matter of opinion. You may draw your own conclusion. 

In the meantime, consider the various aspects of the salutation, as it is 
still commonly used in American business letters: 

1. Position. The salutation should be typed two or more spaces below 
the last line of the inside address; it helps to establish the left-hand margin 
of the letter. The preferred number of spaces is two, since otherwise the 
inside address seems to dangle apart from the rest of the letter. However, 
when window envelopes are used, it is sometimes expedient to increase the 
number of spaces, and the same device is used by some letter writers for 
very short letters. The great majority, however, favor the two-space separa- 
tion, and it probably results in the best appearance. For those letters where 
the inside address is placed below the body, the salutation is typed several 
spaces below the date line, but of course on the left side of the page. The 
actual number of spaces depends on the length of the letter and the judg- 
ment of the typist or her superior. 

2. Content. The salutation may be singular or plural, depending on 
the nature of the first line of the inside address. It should be singular if the 
letter is sent to one individual, and plural if to a company, organization, 
a box number, any group such as a board of directors or a committee, or 
to more than one individual. 

The most common plural forms are Gentlemen and Mesdames or 
Ladies. The first word, of course, is used in letters going to companies, or 
associated persons, as a committee or partnership, where the heads are 
either all men, or a combination of men and women. The other two words 
are used when the company or group consists entirely of women. When 
there is any doubt as to an all-female cast, the masculine word should 
be used. 

In military and official correspondence, but preferably in no other 
kind, Sir or Sirs is a correct salutation. It is a very formal and uninviting 
greeting and has nothing at all to recommend it for business Jetters, not 
even when combined with Dear or My Dear. 

Obviously, a letter to a company or group is more formal in nature 
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than one to an individual, and for the latter considerably more freedom is 
allowed in choosing the appropriate salutation; the selection will dq>end 
on previous relationships between writer and reader and the contents of 
the message, which may be “strictly business,” or semi-pcrsortal. In today’s 
business correspondence, salutations nm a wide gamut from fonnal to 
personal, and the only problem is that of using the one which best fits the 
particular situation. 

This range in choice for salutations to an individual runs from “cold 
to warm,” and covers a lot of ground, but the following are typical: 

Sir: My dear Blake: 

My dear Sir: Dear Blake: 

Dear Sir: My dear Carl: 

My dear Mr. Blake: Dear Carl: 

Dear Mr. Blake: 

Another form not often seen, but which seems to have an added 
warmth, is that in which both given and surname are used — “My dear 
Carl Blake.” Then there are the other more personal forms allowable only 
when the relationship is very friendly, and of long standing. Among 
them are: 


Dear friend: Hello, Carl: 

Dear friend Carl: Thanks, Carl: 

Good morning, Carl: Right you are, Carl: 

Because of the extreme informality, the salutations just mentioned are 
only a sample of the many variations which these non-traditional greetings 
may take. On the whole, their use is dangerous, and for that reason not 
recommended for everyday business correspondence. On the other hand, 
they do come closer to the greetings exchanged in speech, and when 
appropriate they help to make the letter a personal contact. 

Salutations to ladies follow the same pattern as those for men. In the 
order of decreasing formality, they include: 


Madam : 

My dear Madam: 
Dear Madam: 

dear Mrs. Blake: 
My dear Miss Blake : 


|My 

IMy 


Dear Mrs. Blake: 
Dear Miss Blake : 
My dear Phyllis: 
Dear Phyllis: 


For some reason hard to explain, the form “My dear,” followed by 
the name, is more commonly used in letters to women than in letters to 
men. For the latter, the “Dear” without the “My” seems to be more 
popular. 
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When the title Dr. is used in the salutation, it takes the place of Mr, 
The same is true of Professor or its abbreviation. Otherwise, letters to 
doctors or professors run the same gamut of decreasing formality, except 
that the more personal forms of greeting seem to be used less frequently — 
perhaps because some writers are awed in approaching men of such 
importance: 


My dear Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Dr. Battin: 
Dear Dr. Battin: 

My dear Fred: 

Dear Fred: 


My dear Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Professor Roe: 
Dear Professor Roe: 

My dear Emanuel: 

Dear Emanuel: 


The words, Honorable, Reverend, and Esquire, sure not used in the 
salutation, even though they appear in the inside address. If he holds a 
doctor’s degree, a clergyman with the title of Reverend should be addressed 
as Dr, in the salutation. If he does not hold a degree, the proper word is 
Mr, The use of a clergyman’s surname with Dear or My dear is not con- 
sidered good taste. Do not say in the salutation, Dear Worthsbey or My 
dear Worthsbey. When the relationship is extremely personal, however, 
you may correctly address the clergyman by his first name — Dear Harold 
or My dear Harold. 


My dear Sir: (Dear Dr. Worthsbey: 

Dear Sir: (Dear Mr. Worthsbey: 

( My dear Dr. Worthsbey : My dear Harold : 

My dear Mr. Worthsbey : Dear Harold : 

For Esquire, substitute Mr. in the salutation. Thus, the proper form 
is Dear Mr. Mills, and not Dear Esq. Mills or Dear Esquire. In connection 
with the last mentioned error, it should be noted that no title should be 
used in a salutation without the surname. It is just as wrong to say. Dear 
Doctor, Dear Reverend, or My dear Professor. Use, instead. 


Dear Doctor Merkle: 

Dear Reverend Harms: 

My dear Professor Pate: 

Occasionally, business letter writers omit Dear or My dear in the 
salutation, and simply use the readjer’s name and title — Mr. John Baker 
or Dr. Arthur Jones; even the first name is sometimes omitted — Mr. Baker 
or Dr. Jones. Since the authorities disapprove the practice, you cannot 
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afford to copy it, but it is easy to understand the motive. One of the great 
inconsistencies in all forms of correspondence, and especially in that for 
business purposes^ is the use of the word Dear in any of the common fonm. 
It is, for example, hard to justify a word of affection in a gree ti ng from 
one business man to another. John Bates and Oscar Prine may never have 
met, and yet Mr. Bates says to his secretary. ‘Take a letter to Oscar Prine 
. . . Dear Mr. Prine.’* Credit Manager Albert Smith writes to a customer 
that his patience is exhausted, and that unless a check is soon forthcoming 
legal action will be taken. But i^e still says, ^‘Dear Sir.*’ The clerk in a mail* 
order house writes to a woman in North Dakota, and thou(^ he knows 
her not, he says, “Dear Mrs. Malstrom.” 

You can see that custom has sanctioned a word which logically has 
no place in impersonal contacts. Pertiaps this fact will be recognized 
eventually, and those who now defy the authorities by refusing to use the 
word will be hailed as worthy pioneers. Perhaps! We hardly think it ever 
will be so; therefore, you may continue to use the term until the experts 
frown upon it. 

In the salutation of a business letter it is not permissible to substitute 
a designation of rank or position for a name, title, or for both. A similar 
designation after the name of the individual is also taboo. 

Wrong: Dear Comptroller: 

My dear Mr. Comptroller: 

Dear Comptroller Williams: 

Right: Dear Mr. Williams: 

Wrong: Dear Mr. Williams, Comptroller: 

My dear Mr. Lait, President: 

Dear Mrs. Brown, D.A.R.: ^ 

Right: Dear Mr. Williams: 

My dear Mrs. Brown: 

Some authorities object to the salutation, Dear Friend, but under 
certain circumstances, your author sees no objection to it. If the man to 
whom you are writing is a friend, why not address him as such? Certainly, 
the use of the word cannot be as illogical as that of Dear. Moreover, it 
does not stretch the imagination too greatly to think of even a customer as 
a friend, and for some form letters to customers of long standing, the term 
does not seem too farfetched or unreasonable. 

3. Abbreviations. The only titles that may properly be abbreviated 
in the salutation are Mr., Mrs., and Dr. Particularly offensive are such 
contractions as Gents, for Gentlemen, or in lesser degree, D^r for Doctor. 
We can think of no better way for a letter-writer to label himself as an 
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ignoramus, than to address a company or group as “Dear Gents,” although 
now and then this monstrosity is met in business corresp)ondence. The title 
Messrs, or the feminine version Mmes. should not be used as a salutation, 
or as any part of one. 

Wrong: Messrs.: 

Mmes.: 

Messrs. Bailey and Bailey: 

Mmes. Helen Rupert, Inc.: 

Right: Gentlemen: 

Ladies : 

4. Capitalization. There are four things to remember in connection 
with capitalization in the salutation of a business letter. Always use capitals 
for: Sir and Madam, given names and surnames, titles, and the first word. 

A don't for good measure is that the word “dear” is never capitalized 
unless it starts the line. 

Wrong: My Dear Miss Jones: 

% Right: Dear Miss Jones: 

ADDRESS AND SALUTATION FORMS 
FOR INDIVIDUALS OF RANK 

(When two or more forms are sug^gested for the same title, they are listed 
in the order of decreasing formality. To complete address, the street and 
number, and the names of city and state, need to be added.) 

Abbot 

The Right Reverend Abbot Denn, Right Reverend and dear Abbot: 

O.S.B. (or other initials of the 
* Order) Dear Father Abbot : 


Admiral, Full, Fleet 

The Admiral of the Navy of the Dear Sir: 

United States 

Dear Admiral Doe: 

Admiral Jonathan Doe 
Chief of Naval Operations 

Alderman 

Alderman James B. Noon Dear Sir: 


Dear Alderman Noon: 
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Ambassador (American) 

His Excellency Sir: 

The American Ambassador 
to Great Britain Your Excellency: 

The American Embassy 

London, England Dear Mr. Ambassador: 

The Honorable Carl Reid 
The American Ambassador 
to Great Britain 

Ambassador (Foreign) 

His Excellency 

The Ambassador of the French 
Republic 
French Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 

His Excellency 
M. Rene Lenoir 
Ambassador of the French 
Republic 

Archbishop 

Most Reverend Albert B. Dean Your Excellency: 

Your Grace: 


Sir: 

Excellency : 

Your Excellency: 


Archdeacon 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Venerable Sir: 
Philadelphia 

The Venerable Woodson Ware, 

Archdeacon of Philadelphia 


Assemblyman 

The Honorable Walter B. Goon Dear Sir: 

Member of Assembly 

My dear Mr. Goon : 


Assemblyman Walter B. Goon 


Dear Mr. Gk^on: 
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Assistant Secretary (Cabinet) 

The Assistant Secretary of the Sir: 

War Department 

(My) Dear Sir: 

The Honorable Russell G. Doe 
Assistant Secretary of the War My dear Mr. Doe: 
Department 

Dear Mr. Doc: 

(Never Mr. Secretary:) 

Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court 

The Honorable William H. Black Sir: 

Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court Mr. Justice : 

The Honorable William H. Black Your Honor: 

Justice, Supreme Court of the 
United States My dear Mr. Justice: 

Mr. William H. Black My dear Justice Black: 

United States Supreme Court 

Dear Justice Black: 

Attorney General 
(See Cabinet Officer) 

Baron 

The Lord Scarborough Sir: 

Dear Lord Scarborough: 

Baroness 

The Lady Scarborough Madam : 

Dear Lady Scarborough: 

Baronet: 

Sit James Kinsman, Bart. Sir: 

Bishop (Methodist) 

The Reverend Bishop Carl Crew Dear Sir: 

Bishop of the Eastern Area 


My dear Bishop Grew: 
Dear Bishop Crew: 
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Bishop (Protestant Episcopal) 

The Right Reverend Samuel 
Seabury 

Bishop of Cleveland 

Bishop (Roman Catholic) 

The Most Reverend James 
Bartley ' 

Bishop of Baltimore 

The Most Reverend Bishop 
Bartley 

Bishop (Anglican) 

The Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of (name of bishopric) 

The Lord Bishop of (name of 
bishopric) 

Bishop (Scottish) 

The Right Reverend Bishop 
James B. McPherson* 

Brigadier General 
Brigadier General 
Arthur C. Clandleman 

Cabinet Officer 

The Honorable the Secretary of 
Agriculture (or War, State, 
Commerce, etc.) 

The Honorable the Postmaster 
General (or Attorney General) 

Cadet 

Cadet Harrison Slagle 


Right Reverend and dear Sir: 
My dear Bishop Seabury: 

Your Excellency; 

My dear Bishop: 

My Lord Bishop: 

My Lord: 

Right Reverend Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear General Clandleman: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear (My dear) Mr. Secretary: 
(Postmaster General, Attorney 
General) 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Cadet Slagle: 

Dear Mr. Slagle: 
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Canon 

ITic Very Reverend Canon 
Walter Woodsberl 

The Very Reverend Walter 
Canon Woodsberl 

Captain 

Captain William Fahnestock 
United States Army (or Navy or 
Marine Corps) 

Cardinal 

His Eminence, Frank, Cardinal 
Gantell 

His Eminence Cardinal Gantell 

Cardinal (if also Archbishop) 

His Eminence the Cardinal, 
Archbishop of Baltimore 

His Eminence Cardinal Smythe, 
Archbishop of Baltimore 

Charge d' Affaires 
The Charge d' Affaires of Mexico 

Mr. Salico Gonzoles 
Charge d’ Affaires 

John Shrewsbury, Esquire 
Charg6 d’Affaires 

Chief Justice of the United States 
The Honorable John W. Bates 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 

Chief Justice Bates 
United States Supreme Court 

The Chief Justice of the United 
States 


Very Reverend Canon: 

My dear (or Dear) Canon 
Woodsberl : 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Captain Fahnestock: 

Your Eminence: 

My Lord Cardinal: 

(to those of foreign countries) 

Your Eminence: 


Sir: 

Dear Sir : 

My dear Mr. Gonzoles: 

(or use title if there is one — hered- 
itary, military, or naval) 

Sir: 

Mr. Chief Justice: 

My dear Mr. Justice: 

Dear Justice Bates: 
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Chief of Police 
Frank Minton 
Chief of Police 

Clergyman 

The Reverend Donald Beard 

Reverend Dr. Donald Beard 
(If Doctor of Divinity) 


Clerk of the House (or Senate) 
The Honorable James Pierce 
Clerk of the House (or Senate) 


Colonel 

Colonel Gerard B. Goodman 
United States Army (or Marine 
Corps) 

Commander 

Commander B. C. Winters 
United States Navy 

Commissioner of a Bureau 
The Honorable William Dorset 
Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Education 

Department of Interior 

Comptroller of the Currency 
The Honorable Robert C. Roberts 
Comptroller of the Currency 


M9 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Chief Minton: 

Reverend Sir: 

My dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Beard: 

Dear Mr. Beard: 

Dear Dr. Beard: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Pierce: 

Dear Mr. Pierce: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Colonel Goodman: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Commander Winters: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Dorset: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Roberts: 
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Congressman 

The Honorable Howard Reamer 
House of Representatives 

The Honorable Howard Reamer 
Representative in Congress 

(When away from Washington) 

Representative Howard Reamer 
House of Representatives 

Congresswoman 

The Honorable Clara O. Booth 
House of Representatives 

The Honorable Clara O. Booth 
Representative in Congress 

(When away from Washington) 

Representative Clara O. Booth 
House of Representatives 

Consul 

Mr. Richard D. Mann 
Consul of the United States of 
America 


Corporal 

Corp>oral Charles Hayes 
United States Army or 
United States Marine Corps 

Countess 

The Countess of Sheffield 


Dean (Ecclesiastical) 

The Very Reverend the Dean of 
St. Joseph’s 

The Very Reverend Dean 
George Conant 


Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Congressman Reamer: 
Dear Representative Reamer: 
Dear Mr. Reamer: 

Dear Madam: 

Dear Representative Booth: 
My dear Miss Booth: 


Dear Sir: 

Dear Mr. Consul: 

My dear Mr. Mann: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Mr. Hayes: 

Madam : 

Dear Lady Sheffield: 

Sir: 

Very Reverend Sir: 

Very Reverend Father: 
(Roman Catholic) 
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Dean (Graduate School or College) 

Dean Gasper Millwright Dear Sir: 

School of Commerce 

Dear Dean Millwright: 


Diplomat 

(See Ambassador, Charg6 d’AfTaires, Minister. For diplomats of 
lower rank, use the common forms of address, unless they have 
military, naval, or hereditary titles.) 


Duchess 

The Duchess of Ashleigh 


Duke 

The Duke of Ashleigh 


Earl 

The Earl of Scofield 


Madam: 

Dear Duchess of Ashleigh: 
Sir: 

Dear Duke of Ashleigh: 
Sir: 


Dear Lord Scofield: 

Ensign 

Ensign E. W. Brown Dear Sir: 

United States Navy 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

Envoy 

(See Minister, Diplomatic) 


General • 

General Henry S. Hatch Sir: 

United States Army 

Dear Sir: 

Dear General Hatch: 

Governor 

His Excellency Your Excellency: 

The Governor of Ohio 

Sir: 

The Honorable the Governor of 
Ohio Dear Sir: 


The Honorable John W. Bricker My dear Governor Bricker: 
Governor of Ohio 
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Judge 


The Honorable Harold Lemming 

Dear Sir : 

United States District Judge 

Dear Judge Lemming: 

The Honorable Amy O’Neil 

Judge of the Circuit Court 

Dear Madam: 


Dear Judge O’Neil: 

Knight 


Sir James Parkersdam 

Sir: 


Dear Sir James: 

Lawyer 


Mr. Carl Benbow 

Dear Sir: 

Attorney at Law 

My dear Mr. Benbow: 


Dear Mr. Benbow: 

Lieutenant 


Lieutenant Ralph Maloney 

Dear Sir: 

United States Army 

Dear Mr. Maloney: 

Lieutenant Colonel 


Lieutenant Colonel John Beam 
United States Army 

Dear Sir: 


Dear Colonel Beam: 

(Omit the Lieutenant in the Salutation.) 

Lieutenant Commander 


Lieutenant Commander 

Dear Sir: 

C. O. Blue 

United States Navy 

Dear Mr. Blue: 

(The salutation to a naval officer of or below the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Commander should not refer to his title. Use Mr.) 

Lieutenant General 


Lieutenant General Casey Shea 

Dear Sir: 


Dear General Shea: 

(Omit the Lieutenant in the Salutation.) 
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Lieutenant Governor 
The Honorable Hiram B. Snooks Sir: 

Lieutenant Governor of Arizona 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Snooks: 

Major 

Major Robert G. Wolling Dear Sir: 

United States Army 

Dear Major Wolling: 

Major General 

Major General T. T. Thaad Dear Sir: 

United States Army 

Dear General Thaad: 
(Omit the Major in the Salutation.) 




Marchioness 

Marchioness of Huntleigh 


Marquis 

The Marquis of Huntleigh 


Madam : 

Dear Lady Huntleigh: 
Sir; 


Dear Lord Huntleigh: 

Master in Chancery 

Honorable Hugo B. Bauman Dear Sir: 

Master in Chancery of the Circuit 
Court Dear Judge Bauman: 


Mayor 

The Mayor of the City of Chicago Sir : 

The Honorable Anton J. Kelly Dear Sir: 

Mayor of the City of Chicago 

My dear Mr. Mayor: 
Dear Mayor Kelly: 

Midshipman 

Midshipman E. C. Obear Dear Sir: 

United States Navy 

Dear Mr. Obear: 
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Minister (Diplomatic) 

The Spanish Minister Your Excellency: 

The Spanish Legation 

Washington, D. C. Sir: 

Hb Excellency A, B. Coe My dear Mr. Minister: 

Minister of the United States of 
America 
Madrid, Spain 

Minister (Religious) 

(See Clergyman; Priest; Rabbi) 


Monk 

(See Priest) 


Monsignor 
The Right Reverend 
Monsignor Malcomb McGomb 


Mother Superior 
The Reverend Mother Superior 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 

Mother Mary Louise, Superior 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 

Reverend Mother Mary Louise 
(Plus initials of the order) 

Nun 

Sbter Mary Angelica 


Pope 

Hb Holiness Pope Paul VI 


The Right Reverend and dear 
Mortsignor : 

The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Malcomb McComb: 

My dear Monsignor McComb: 

Reverend Mother: 

Dear Madam: 

My dear Reverend Mother: 
Dear Mother Mary Louise: 

Reverend Sister: 

Dear Sister Mary Angelica: 

Most Holy Father: 

Your Holiness: 
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Postmaster General 
(Sec Cabinet Officer) 

President (College or University) 

President Robert Lee Jones Dear Sir: 

Ohio University 

My dear President Jones: 

Robert Lee Jones LL.D. 

President, Ohio University 

(Use initials of only the highest 
degree, unless in different fields) 

Very Reverend Robert Lee Jones Very Reverend and dear Father: 
Loyola University 

(If a Catholic College) 

President (State Senate) 

The Honorable John Doe, Sir: 

President 

The Senate of Oklahoma 


President (United States Senate) 

The Honorable the President of Sir: 
the Senate of the United States 

The Honorable James J. James 
President of the Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

President of the United States 
The President of the United States Sir: 

The President My dear Mr. President: 

The White House 

Dear Mr, President: 

Priest (Roman Catholic) 

The Reverend Father Harold Reverend Father: 

Harms 

(Plus initials of the Order) Dear Father Harms: 
(Above are regular forms; note exceptions below.) 
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Benedktine, Cistercian, or Canon 
Regular 

The Very Reverend Dorn Harold 
Harms Reverend Father: 

(Plus initials of the Order) 

Dear Father Harms: 


Carthusian 

The Venerable Father Harold 
Harms, O. Cart. 


Venerable Father: 
Dear Father Harms: 


Secular 

The Reverend Harold Harms 
(Plus initials of the Order) 


Reverend Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Father Harms: 


Priest (Episcopal) 

Reverend Hector M. Heath Dear Father Heath: 


Professor 

Mr. Robert C. Wilcox 

Professor Robert C. Wilcox 

Dr. Robert C, Wilcox 
(If he holds the degree) 

The Reverend Professor • 
Harold D. Esper 

The Reverend Harold D. Esper 
D.D. 

(If he holds the degree) 


Dear Sir: 

Dear Professor Wilcox: 
Dear Dr. Wilcox: 

My dear Sir: 

Dear Professor Esper: 


Rabbi 

Rabbi Jacob Solomon 
The Reverend Jacob Solomon 
Dr. Jacob Solomon 


Reverend Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Rabbi Solomon: 
Dear Doctor Solomon: 
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Representative 
(See Congressman) 

Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce, 
War, etc, 

(See Cabinet Officer) 

Secretary to the President 
The Honorable John Doe 
Secretary to the President 
The White House 


Senator (United States or State) 
Senator Alvin EL Tobin 

The Honorable Alvin E. Tobin 
United States Senate 

The Honorable Luther Mack 
Senate of North Carolina 

Sergeant 

Sergeant Terry McGuire 
U. S. Army or 
U. S. Marine Corps or 
U. S. Air Force 

Sister of Religious Order 
The Reverend Sister Mary Louise 
Sister Mary Louise 
(Plus initials of Order) 

Speaker of the House 

The Honorable the Speaker 
House of Representatives 

The Honorable William Potts 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 

Undersecretary of State 
The Undersecretary of State 


Uf 


Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Sir: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Senator Tobin: 
Dear Senator Mack: 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Mr. McGuire: 

My dear Sister: 

Dear Sister Mary Louise: 

Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Speaker: 
Dear Mr. Speaker: 

Sir: 
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The Honorable Ralph Richey 
Undersecretary of Sute 

Vice Admiral and Rear Admiral 
Vice Admiral Carl Gamer 
Rear Admiral John Case 
United States Navy 


Vice-Consul 

(Same forms as Consul) 

Vice President of the United States 
The Vice President 
Washington, D. C. 

The Honorable John Doe 
Vice President of the United 
States 

Viscount 

The Viscount Huntleigh 


Viscountess 

The Viscountess Huntleigh 
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Dear Sir: 

My dear Mr. Richey 

Dear Sir: 

Dear Admiral Gamer: 

Dear Admiral Case: 


Sir: 

My dear Mr. Vice President: 
Dear Mr. Vice President: 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Sir: 

Dear Lord Huntleigh: 

Madam: 

Dear Lady Huntleigh: 


Note: The above list includes positions of rank most likely to confront 
the business letter-writer, but it is not intended to be complete. When two 
or more forms of address are suggested for the same person of title, any 
one of them may be accepted as correct. The suggested salutations are 
only those most commonly used. Any of them are correct, but the more 
informal ones are recommended. 

The Complimentary Close. It is not difficult to understand why below 
the body of practically all business letters there is added the phrase rather 
aptly called the “Complimentary Close.” That’s exactly what it is — a 
parting gesture from the writer of the letter to his reader. Just as you feel 
the impulse to end a conversation with “Good-by now” or “Thanks a lot,” 
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so does a letter seem to require some similar courtesy to avoid too abrupt 
an ending — “Yours very truly,” “Sincerely yours,” or one of the other 
commonly used expressions. 

With the motive for the custom there can be no serious objection, since 
anything that might tend to humanize a letter-contact must be accepted as 
quite worthwhile and desirable. But when you remember that the same set 
of stock phrases are used over and over millions of times every year, you 
must concede that the complimentary close adds very little warmth to a 
business letter. It is simply another of the conventions which has come 
down from the past, and is quite likely to persist for no better reason than 
“this is the way we’ve always done it.” 

To prove that the complimentary close is merely a convention to be 
taken as a matter of course, like the tipping of your hat to a lady, try to 
remember which of the customary phrases was used in the very last business 
letter that came to your attention. Was it “Yours very truly,” “Cordially 
yours,” or just what was it? Probably you haven’t the slightest idea what 
the words were, and that is no reflection on your memory. It was there, 
as you would expect it to be, but you paid no attention to it. We think that 
is what happens ninety-nine times out of a hundred when business letters 
are read. The complimentary close is taken for granted, and adds nothing 
to the message in the body of the letter. 

Does this mean that the practice might just as well be discontinued? 
Well, it has been by some companies, and those responsible tell us there has 
been no criticism from those receiving the letters. The reason is possibly 
that business-contacts are less likely to be formal and traditional than in 
other fields of human relations. The businessman, writing to customers and 
prospects, is less bound by custom than he would be if writing to a high 
government official or to some other important individual of title. 

However, the complimentary close is commonly accepted as a neces- 
sary part of the business letter, and so long as the majority of our companies 
continue to use it, you must understand the rules which govern its form 
and content as approved by the authorities for different letter situations. 
Certainly, we do recommend that when choice is offered between the formal 
and informal forms, that you use the latteri 

This leaning toward informality in the complimentary close is strictly 
in keeping with the modem trend with respect to other aspects of the 
business letter — the turning away from the old-fashioned stilted phrases, 
the growing preference for the more intimate forms of salutation, and the 
general effort to write as we talk. Already, the most extreme formal forms 
of the complimentary close, as seen in the letters of our forefathers, have 
passed into the letter limbo. We no longer encounter letters ending with 
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“Your obedient servant,” “Yours faithfully, Sir” or those other equally 
cold and exaggerated forms so common in the past. 

L Position on page* Usually, the complimentary close is typed two 
spaces below the last line of the body of the letter, but there is no hard-fast 
rule that it must be in exactly that position. On the contrary, when the 
letter is very short, a better appearance may be gained by dropping the 
complimentary close a greater number of spaces. When this is done, 
however, more space should be allowed for separating the other parts of 
the letter, as otherwise the complimentary close would seem to dangle 
alone and remote from the rest of the structure. 

The line ordinarily starts a few spaces to the left of the vertical center 
of the page, and in that position it tends to balance best with the inside 
address at the top. Here again, the choice of the starting point depends 
more on the judgment of the typist or dictator, than on any rule that says 
where it must be marked. You have noted, perhaps, the practice followed 
by some letter-men of starting the complimentary close in line with the 
left-hand margin. This radical departure from the more conventional posi- 
tion on the right-hand side is not favored by authority, but it cannot be 
called an act of business discourtesy or lack of good taste. We have seen 
some letters typed this way that made a fine appearance, and who would 
be so hide-bound as to say that any new style is taboo simply because it 
differs from the old? The American Institute of Business letter illustrates 
this point. While the position of the complimentary close may be disturb- 
ingly different because you are not accustomed to it, one must admit that 
the general appearance of the letter is both interesting and pleasing. 

No matter what the starting place of the complimentary close, it 
should never extend beyond the line made by the right-hand margin. 

2. The common forms. Although there are no rules to tell you exactly 
what form the complimentary close should take for a particular letter, 
common sense suggests that in the degree of formality it should conform 
with the salutation which has been selected as most appropriate for the 
individual who is to receive the letter. For example, in a letter to a well 
known business acquaintance or friend it would be absurd to greet him 
with “Dear Mr. Carter,” or “Dear John,” and then sign off with “Very 
respectfully yours.” In like manner, it would be just as inconsistent to begin 
with a blunt “Sir,” and then conclude with “Cordially yours.” At least the 
latter fault is not condoned by modern practice, even though you might 
ask why any gentleman of high rink would object to an expression of 
cordiality? 

As you may have guessed, your author has none too much sympathy 
with the inherited conventions that tend to stiffen and make unnatural 
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the tone of a business letter. However, we must recognise that these con* 
ventions exist, and that they arc followed by the great majority of letter- 
writers, including even those who strive to make the body of their letters 
human and conversational. Hence, it is well that you should be familiar 
with the forms of the complimentary close that are commonly used, particu- 
larly with their respective degree of formality. 
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Institute 

Business 


•RANO AVBNU* AT TBIiTH 


Hay 7, 1962 


Nr. L. B. Frallay 
1093 Borth Btaora Atmm 
C hleaco, Illlaoia 

Dwr Cjr: 

Uhm I r«e«lT«A yov flla oa yimr Uttar vrltisf elUUa, 1 
ratter dlMfteltttte la tte puay afforta of aow of tteaa adrar. 
tialag faaiaaaa. 

■ow X tera Uterad aad 1»roa|ht forth a maa. Lat m kaow atet 
you tmak of afforta. Of eooraa, I doa't aara vtet yoa thlak— 
if It dteaa't sot raaalta It aoa’t te worth a dlw. 

fte yolat la that yoa ara to apaak to tte froiiy oa Wadaaaday wra- 
laf, Jaao 1 $, at aiaa o«eloek. 1 hopa yoa vlll roaoa tte Nook 
laUad aaciaoar aad aaa that te pate yoa bora oa tlM. if ttera 
la aoy allp-up oa thla. It vllL te aoat otearraaBlag altiMtiaa 
la all tte teaoty-alao yaara of ay Ufa. 

Oat yoaroalf a glaaa oapa aad atey la It aatll Jaaa 19 . 

If thla elUU "elUte,” It vlll te aa aaaaal affair. 

Nay I bBTa yoar raaatloa to all teU aetlvltyT 

▼ary olaooraly yoora, 




Complimentary Close and Signature Blocked at Left 
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The mott formal of them all are those that were used by our ancestors. 
Fortunately, these monstrosities have just about disappeared from business 
correspondence, although it is surprising to note one book of high authority 
seconunending that a letter to the President of the United States should 
close with, “I have the honor to remain. Sir, Your most obedient servant,” 
the last four words being the complimentary close. Frankly, we do not 
think that even our President expects such servility from one of his citizens. 
For that reason, we do not propose to include such obsolete forms in the 
list below which contains, in the order of their formality, the phrases now 
in common use. 


Very respectfully yours. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Respectfully yours. 
Yours respectfully, 
Respectfully, 

Very truly yours, 

Yours very truly, 

Truly yours, 

Yours truly. 


Very sincerely yOurs, 
Yours very sincerely. 
Sincerely yours, 

Yours sincerely, 
Sincerely, 

Very cordially yours. 
Yours very cordially, 
Cordially yours, 

Yours cor^lly, 
Cordially, 


The above list includes all of the forms recommended by the authorities, 
but they shut their eyes to many variations which are seen every day in 
business correspondence. Some are the more intimate forms used by business 
friends, and others are suggested by special occasions. For example, here 
are a few typical ones taken from incoming mail: 


Yours with appreciation. 

Best regards. 

Gratefully yours, 

Always a Buckeye, 

Bottoms up, Cy, 

Your Texas friend, 

While we realize that these forms may be too personal for general use, 
there can surely be no harm in them when a friendly relationship exists 
between 'writer and recipient. In fact, they have a human touch which 
would be entirely lacking in any of the old cut-and-dried forms. If one 
man has done a favor for another, why shouldn’t the latter end his thank- 
you letter Math ‘Yours with appreciation”? ‘The complimentary close,” 
writes one of the best authorities, “is to a business letter what the expression 
‘Good-fa/ is to a conversation.” All right, agreed! Then why not make it 
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conversation? Not in all letters! Unfortunately, no. If the letter goes to a 
stranger, to a mere acquaintance, to someone of higher rank, then drag 
out the proper formality. But there are many occasions in business, when 
we can be as natural in saying “Good-by” as we would be in speech. 

3. Rules to remember. Following are facts about the complimentary 
close that the business letter-writer needs to know. 

(a) Capitalize the first word only. 

Wrong: Yours Very Respectfully, 

Right: Yours very respectfully, 

(b) The last word should be followed with a comma. Even if open 
punctuation is used for other units of the letter, the comma should 
be used. 

(c) Do not abbreviate in the complimentary close. 

Wrong: Yrs. very truly, 

Respy, yrs., 

S’c’ly yrs., 

Right: Yours very truly. 

Respectfully yours. 

Sincerely yours 

(d) “And oblige” is a throwback to early times. Avoid its use. 

Mail the check this week. 

And oblige, 

(e) Do not confuse the word respectfully with respectively. This is so 
often done that it deserves the red flag signal. 

Wrong: Yours respectively. 

Right: Yours respectfully, 

Since there is some latitude in choosing the form to be used for the 
complimentary close, it would be interesting to know which form or forms, 
if any, are the most frequently used. Perhaps a survey of fifty to a hundred 
thousand letters would produce an authoritative answer to this question, 
but so far as we know nothing of the kind has been attempted. However, 
for what it may be worth, here are the forms that appear on twenty-five 
business letters recently received, with the writers identified as to rank 
or position. 
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Complimentary Close 

Times Used 

Type of Executive 


Very sincerely yours, 

1 

President (1) 


Very sincerely. 

1 

President (2) 


Sincerely yours, 

^ i 

President (3) 

Sales Manager (1) 
Secretary (2) 


Sincerely, 

4 

Vice-President (1) 
President (1) 
f President (2) 


Cordially yours, 

5 

1 Hotel Manager (1) 

1 Circulation Manager 

L Publisher (1) 

[Sales Manager (2) 

(1) 

Cordially, 

5 

Circulation Manager 

(1) 


Advertising Manager 
Editor (1) 

(1) 


Yours very truly. 

^ 1 

Sales Manager (2) 
Secretary (1) 


Very truly yours. 

1 

Advertising Director 

(1) 

Faithfully yours. 

1 

President (England) 

(>) 

Thanks a lot. 

1 

Manager of Research 

(1) 


Although twenty-five letters are far too few to use as a basis in forming 
dependable deductions, the information revealed in the above list may at 
least point the way to more exhaustive research. Remember, too, that this 
batch of letters was taken at random from those of “recent date” received 
by one businessman. It might be a fairly representative sample of what 
would be exposed if a far greater number of letters were examined. 

Several facts seem significant. First, the twenty-five letters were all 
written by businessmen of high position. If it were true that rank and 
formality go hand in hand, you would expect the complimentary close in 
these letters to lean the formal way, but twenty of them use “Sincerely” 
and “Cordially” in one combination or another. Only four take the more 
formal road, ending with “Yours very truly,” or “Very truly yours.” One 
of the men is a radical — ^he dares to end his letter with “Thanks a lot” — 
and of all things, he is the Manager of Research, one whom you might 
expect to be the most conservative. 

By pow, perhaps you have discovered what appears to be an inaccuracy 
in the figures. There are twenty-six letters listed instead of twenty-five. 
Right you are, but one doesn’t count. It came from London, England, and 
is not representative of American letters. You seldom see “Faithfully yours,” 
at the bottom of our letters. 

Formality still rules in England. A good illustration to prove this 
statement is the experience of an American executive. He had written to 
an executive in London, addressing him as, “Dear Mr. Doe.” In his reply. 
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the Englishman said, ‘*We are confident no discourtesy was intended, but 
perhaps inadvertently your letter to the writer was incorrectly addressed 
to him by name rather than the more proper form, Dear Sir.” Yes, this 
is a true story, and it shows that even in letter-writing, one must respect 
custom or take the chance of being called a boor. 

7. StONATURES AND OtHER NOTATIONS 

The signature. The signature on a business letter is far more important 
than it might seem at first thought. It not only serves to place responsibility 
for what has been said in the letter, but also may add or detract from 
the general appearance of the whole ensemble. It may also be assumed 
that the reader has the right to know, easily and without the slightest 
inconvenience, to whom the signature belongs, and how it is spelled. Thus, 
we have the simple “must” that either the written name and initials should 
be legible without question of doubt, or they should be duplicated by the 
typist. In the latter case, the writer can have as much fun as he wants in 
signing his name; othervv'ise, the slightest inconvenience to the reader in 
trying to decipher a signature is inexcusable. Any thought that this com- 
ment is superfluous may be canceled by an inspection of the “cockeyed” 
signatures on page 276. They were taken from business letters where no 
other means was supplied to identify the wTiters — nothing on the letterheads, 
and no duplications in type. In each case, the writer signed his name in 
a way to indicate that he had just swallowed a hornet, and the reader was 
left to decipher the spelling as best he could. 

The rules that govern the position and content of the signature are 
far from ironclad. They are based on prevailing custom, the will of the 
individual, and the practice of the company as may be ordered in the 
correspondence manual. Some serve a utility purpose, and others are 
merely a reflection of what seems to be common sense and good judgment. 
You are not forced to follow these rules as they are set forth below, but 
you cannot “go wrong” in doing so. They represent the opinion of the 
leading authorities, and for that reason may be accepted with confidence: 

1. Position. Usually, the signature on a business letter consists of three 
or more lines — the name of the company, the name of the writer in long- 
hand, and the typed copy of the writer’s name, with designation of depart- 
ment or title. These lines are arranged in an orderly fashion, somewhat 
similar to those in the inside address and salutation. The best appearance 
is gained when no one of these lines extends far beyond the others. One 
line may be sufficient for name and title if both are short, or two lines 
may be necessary to keep the entire signature in harmonious proportion. 
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A MASSIVE sprawly signature 
Peps up a letter, I’m quite sure: 
Huge flourishes, though superficial, 
Make it look much more official; 



Crisp swirling strokes, placed here and there. 
Denote the writer’s savoir-faire; 

Dots and doodads, smartly placed, 

Proclaim his dignity and taste; 

Combined, they add much snap and class 
To correspondence, but alas! 

They sometimes drive the reader plumb 
Daffy, figuring who it’s from! 

By G. B. Walton, 




If ijie first line is typed, it may be dropped two spaces below the com- 
plimentary close, to agree with the space allowed between paragraphs and 
between the other letter imits. However, if greater space has been allotted 
between these other units, the same should be true of the space between 
complimentary close and first line of the signature. Particular care should 
be taken to allow sufficient space for the longhand signature of the writer.* 

All longhand signatures are shown here in italics. 
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It may be from three to six spaces, depending on the size of the name as 
it is customarily penned. Some men write with generous flouridies; others 
with minute precision. The typist soon learns how much space is required. 

When two lines are typed consecutively, they should be single spaced 
for two reasons. First, to save space, and second, because they look better 
that way. 


Not 

Good 

This 

Way 


Okay 

with 

Last 

Two 

Lines 

Single 

Spaced 


Cordially yours, 

The Doe Supply Company 
Albert S. Grace 
Albert S. Grace 

Advertising Manager 

Cordially yours, 

The Doe Supply Company 

Albert S. Grace 

Albert S. Grace 
Advertising Manager 


In the opinion of most letter experts, the signature lines make the best 
appearance when blocked, starting at the same distance from the left edge 
of the page as does the complimentary close. In every case, this should be 
done when the other parts of the letter are arranged in the blocked form. 


Very cordially yours, 
Caldwell Processing Co. 
Leslie /. Caldwell 
Leslie J. Caldwell 
Director of Personnel 


This blocking of the signature is recommended, even when the other 
parts of the letter are indented, with the exception that the lines no longer 
start even with the first word in the complimentary close. The one indention 
assures consistency with the general form of the letter. 

Very cordially yours, 

Caldwell Processing Co. 

Leslie /. Caldwell 
Leslie J. CaldweU 
Director of Personnel 
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One rule for the position of the signature which should never be 
disregarded is that none of the lines should reach beyond the right-hand 
margin of the page. This creates a problem for the letter-writer and his 
typist when one of the lines is extremely long and cannot be broken. In 
such a case, the long line cannot be blocked with the rest of the signature, 
and still kept from stepping over the right-hand margin. Hence, some other 
form must be followed. 

Very truly yours, 

Blue Bonnet Oil Co. 

Martin T. Williams 
Martin T. Williams 
Assistant Superintendent of Production 

Most sincerely yours, 

Larson Lithograph and Printing Company 
James C. Donovan 
James C. Donovan 
Credit Manager 

While neither of the above solutions to the problem of the unusually 
long line present the neat, orderly appearance of a pure block, they are 
probably as good as the circumstances will permit. As has been said, the 
signature rules are not ironclad, and when two of them oppose each other 
the best compromise must be left to the judgment of the sender. 

Of course, another possible solution to the problem is the one illustrated 
on page 271. The unorthodox alignment of the signature with the left- 
hand margin, allows considerably more space for any overstuflfed line. 

2. Variations in content. The simplest of all forms for the signature is 
the one in which only the pen-written name of the writer appears. It looks 
best and is best, unless additional information is necessary or desired by the 
company. This form is also especially appropriate in correspondence between 
business friends; the titles, being understood, do not require repetition which 
would only be an indication of vanity. In such cases, the writer assumes 
full resf>onsibility for the message in the letter as there is no company 
name coupled with his own. 

Yours cordially, 

John E. Doe 

Another form almost as simple is the one where the name iS typed as 
well as pen- written. This also looks good, and is a courteous procedure 
v^hea the writer knows his signature is not easily deciphered. The typed 
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copy of the name is unnecessary if it also appears on the letterhead. The 
only exception to this rule is when the letteiiiead also contains in printed 
form the names of several other officials. This forces the reader to study 
the list of names to see which one compares most closely with the written 
signature — an inconvenience to which he should not be subjected. Again, 
since the company name does not appear in this form, the assumption is 
that the writer assumes responsibility in a personal way for what he 
has said. 


Youfs cordially, 

Howard H. Wainwright 
Howard H. Wainwright 

Sometimes a two-line signature consists of the pen-written name plus 
a typed line giving the title or department. This form is often desirable in 
business, as it helps the reader to understand the source of the information 
he has received, or the authority of the writer in supplying it. Thus, if 
Mrs. O’Brien has written to a mail-order house about the poor performance 
of her new stove, she may have more confidence in the suggestions offered 
in the reply if it is identified as coming from the “Chief Engineer,” rather 
than just from a name which might belong to a mere clerk whose job it 
was to handle any complaint. In similar fashion, a collection letter with only 
a name at the bottom might not carry as much weight as if that name were 
designated as belonging to the Treasurer. Or, a letter identified as coming 
from the Vice President in Charge of Sales might make a customer feel 
more important than one coming from an unknown member of the Sales 
Department, whose position or authority iz not stated. You can think of 
many other situations where the mention of title or department strengthens 
the effect of a business letter. 

Yours very truly. Very truly yours, 

Oscar Bauman Charles Cast 

Chief Engineer Ch2urles Cast, Treasurer 

Sincerely yours, 

Carrie C. Goode 
Service Department 

In one of the preceding examples, it was possible to place both title 
and typed copy of the pen-written name on the same line. But when this 
results in too much length, so that the signature is thrown off balance, a 
three-line form becomes necessary. 
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Yours very truly, 

Fred C. Wood 
. Fred C. Wood 
Advertising Manager 

Cordially yours, 

Malcomh Hennapenny Bates 
Malcomb Hennapenny Bates 
Superintendent 

So far, we have inspected only the signature forms that do not include 
the name of the company or organization. When the latter is included, the 
procedure becomes more complicated. Not only are more lines usually 
required, but several problems present themselves with respect to the position 
of the company line, and just how it is to be typed. For example, note the 
different treatments of the following four-line signature. 

(a) Company name first Very truly yours, 

The Cameron Kug Company 
Russell ^7’. Geho 
Russell T. (ieho 
Sales Manager 

(b) Same, all capitals Very truly yours. 

The Cameron Rug Company 
Russell T. Geho 
Russell T. Geho 
Sales Manager 

(c) Writer's name first Very truly yours, 

Russell T. Geho 
Russell T. Geho 
Sales Manager 
Cameron Rug Company 

Very truly yours, 

Russell T. Geho 
Russell T. Geho 
Sales Manager 
Cameron Ruo Company 

These four forms for the same signature illustrate two probl^s. The 
first is where the name shall be typed, and it is inconsequential. The person 
in authority may decide whether or not he wants the company name to 


(d) Same position but 
company name all 
capitals 
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have the added display gained by all capitals. Once the decision is made, 
however, it should be adhered to in all departments and by all individuals. 
A company should develop a style for its correspondence, and not let every 
dictator “roll his own,.” which results in lack of uniformity and no style at 
all. Particularly is the last point true with respect to the second problem — 
in what position the company line shall be placed. If there seems to be a 
good reason for having it precede the name of the individual (examples a 
and b) , then the form should be follow'ed in all of the company letters. 

The point of difference between the two positions is largely one of 
determining the responsibility for the content of the letter. If the company 
name is typed first, then the implication to the reader is that the company 
has stated the facts, and the individual who signs the letter has acted in the 
capacity of interpreter or transmitter. Thus, the concept of complete 
company responsibility gains greater emphasis than when the individuaPs 
name comes first, and he seems to speak for himself. 

The question of whether or not the company name shall be used at all 
in the signature may be influenced by the inclination of the executive in 
charge of such matters, or sometimes by the more urgent factor of necessity. 
If the letter is typed on a blank sheet of paper, which could hardly happen 
in an organization of any prestige or importance, then obviously the 
company name must appear in the signature, unless the subject matter is 
purely personal, and the writer is acting strictly for himself. In the vast 
majority of letter situations there is a letterhead to tell the reader plainly 
the source of the message. When this is true, the company name in the 
signature is only a repetition, and may be considered as unnecessary. The 
person receiving a letter on the stationery of Blank & Blank, Inc., and 
signed by John Doc, President, hasn’t the slightest doubt as to the identity 
of the organization of which Mr. Doe is the head. Neither would he question 
the authority to act for the company of a man who signed as Credit 
Manager or Sales Manager. 

A signature of more than four lines does not enhance the appearance 
of the entire letter — in fact, it tends to have the opposite effect — but some- 
times the long form is necessary. For example, this is true when both title 
and department need to be mentioned. 

Sincerely yours, 

(a) Better balanced with Paramont Motor Company 
company name placed Horace P. Oliver 

Horace P. Oliver 
Assistant Superintendent 
Used Car Department 
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Cordially yours, 

Alvin S. Fritsche 

(b) The jour consecutive 
lines look awkward 

Alvin S. Fritsche 

Manager Experimental Farm 
Research Department 

Brunson Feed Mills 

So far as is reasonable and possible, the best procedure in determining 
signature forms is to keep them simple and short by eliminating all un- 
necessary information. 

3. Punctuation. As with the date line and inside address, the punctua- 
tion of the signature may be either open or closed, but the form used must 
agree with the other units. Hence, the punctuation of the date line sets the 
style for the rest of the letter. Remember, however, that the complimentary 
close is not a part of the signature, although it teams closely with it. The 
complimentary close ends with a comma, no matter which of the two 
punctuation forms is used for the other parts. In contrast, the pen-written 
name of the writer has no punctuation mark following it in either form, 
unless an abbreviation concludes the name: 

(a) Open punctuation 

Sincerely yours, 

Mcnulty & Minton, Inc. 

John Selby Graham 

John Selby Graham 

Sales Manager 

Textile Division 

(b) Closed punctuation 

Sincerely yours, 

Mcnulty & Minton, Inc., 

John Selby Graham 

John Selby Graham, 

Sales Manager, 

Textile Division. 

(c) Open punctuation 

Yours very truly, 

John Gore 

John Gore, Secretary 

The Battin Company 

(d) Closed punctuation 

Yours very truly, 

John Gore 

John Gore, Secretary, 

The Battin Company. 
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4. Abbreviations. In the preceding example (a)^ the word incorporated 
was abbreviated in the signature because in that form it was a part of the 
official company name. There can be no deviation from this rule — as the 
name stands on the letterhead, so it must appear in the signature. On the 
contrary, personal names, with certain exceptions, should not be abbreviated. 
The authorities do not approve such contractions as Geo. for George or Jno. 
for John, but there are occasions when an exception must be conceded. 
For example, we know of one great business leader whose first given name 
is William, but for more than fifty years he has used the contraction, Wm. 
To suggest to this individual that he should start signing his letters with 
the full name, William, would surely be the height of absurdity. 

The abbreviations, Jr. and Sr. have become so standardized by common 
use that they also are exceptions to the rule. It is very seldom that the longer 
forms are ever seen in personal signatures. Approved, too, by the censors are 
initials, although the preference is for at least one of the given names to be 
spelled out. Thus, James C. Hardy undoubtedly has a more balanced appear- 
ance when written or typed in the signature of a business letter, than does 
/. C. Hardy. However, if an individual prefers to use both initials, it may be 
considered his personal business, and no one has the right to criticize the 
practice. 

Designations of position and departments should not be abbreviated. 
For example, Advertising Manager should never be typed Adv. Mgr . — 
Circulation Department should never be typed Circ. Dept. 

5. Capitalization. The following rules apply to capitalization in the 
various signature forms. 

Capitalize — 

(a) All initials, given names, and surnames. 

(b) All words designating title or position, except prepositions, con- 
junctions, and articles. The latter, however, should be capitalized 
if they begin the title or position. 

W^ron^^; Sales manager 

Director Of Personnel 
Assistant to the treasurer 
the Grand Marshal 

Right: Sales Manager 

Director of Personnel 
Assistant to the Treasurer 
The Grant Marshal 

(c) Abbreviations Jr., Sr., and Mrs., and the designation Miss. 
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(d) All words and abbreviations in the name of a company or 
association, except prepositions, conjunctions, and articles. The 
latter, however, should be capitalized when they begin the name. 

(e) All words in the names of departments, except prepositions, con- 
junctions, and articles. The latter, however, are capitalized if they 
begin the name. 

IVrong: National association of real estate boards 
Department of traffic control 
Credit And Collection Division 

Right: National Association of Real Estate Boards 
Department of Traffic Control 
Credit and Collection Division 

6. Signatures for women. So that the recipient of a letter may address 
his reply properly, he should not be left in doubt as to the sex or marital 
status of the correspMDndent. The latter refers only to women, as the title of 
Mr. is used for both single and marrjed men. Consider the following rules: 

(a) It is an unwarranted, if innocuous, form of deception to allow 
a woman employee to sign only the initials of her given names. 

Wrong: H, I. Williams 

Right: Hazel I. Williams 

(With Miss Hazel Williams 

or Mrs.) Hazel Imogene Williams 

(b) If the signer is single, the word Miss in parentheses starts the typed 
copy of the name. However, Miss should not appear in the jx;n- 
written signature. 

Right: Cordially yours, 

Hazel Williams 
(Miss) Hazel Williams 

(c) A married lady preferably uses her given name in the pen-written 
signature, but the typed name is that of her husband preceded 
by Mrs. 

Right: Very truly yours, 

Mary Jane Beach 
Mary Jane Beach 
(Mrs. Carl W. Beach) 
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(d) A widow may sign her name as she did before the death of lier 
husband, or she may just use her given name, or names. In either 
case, she still uses the word Mrs, 

Right: Yours very truly, 

Blanche B. Browne 
Blanche B. Browne 
(Mrs. James D. Browne) 

Right: Yours very t^iily, 

Blanche B. Browne 
(Mrs.) Blanche B. Browne 

(e) A divorcee, unless she has legally resumed the title of Miss, should 
continue to use Mrs. in the typed signature. She may either use her 
own surname, or that of her husband, de})enduj>; on the form 
chosen after the divorce, but she may not use her iiusljand's given 
name or initials. 

Right: \’ours very truly, 

Katherine Coe 
(Mrs.) Katherine Coe 

Right: Yours very truly, 

Katherine Coe Smith 
(Mrs.) Katherine Smith 

Wrong: Yours ^’ery truly, 

Katherine Smith 
(Mrs.) John E. Smith 

7. Other suggestions. Although the discussion so far covtTs tlie major 
points with regard to the signature in the business letter, there are other 
important facts that should be recognized. Here they are: 

(a) If it helps to harmonize with the general appearance of the letter, 
there is no objection to a color other than black for the pen-written name. 
For example, if a brown ribbon is used to type the letter, the pen-written 
name in .the same shade may be effective. 

(b) In earlier days, the use of a rubber stamp to affix the individual’s 
name was quite common. This practice is no longer considered good form, 
and it also weakens the message of the letter by making it seem too casual. 

(c) Another old custom, probably a carry-over from legal documents, 
was the typing of the word Signed at the start of the line where the pen- 
written name is to appear. This is a bit of formality which does no good, and 
it should be avoided. 
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(d) Similarly, the prefixing of per or fry on the name line is an un- 
necessary formality. 

(e) Titles should never appear on the same line with the pen-written 
signature, either before or after the individual’s name. They are bad form 
if typed this way, but especially uncouth if written in ink along with the 
name. 

(f) The person signing a letter should remember the appearance value 
of his signature. He should not write over the other lines, or at an angle. He 
should also stay within the limits of the sp>ace provided, and not allow the 
name to stick out beyond the right-hand margin. 

A very bad habit, but one often followed in business letters, is the 
attempt to avoid responsibility for what has been said in the body of 
the letter (or for the errors that a reading might detect) by the addition of a 
qualifying statement such as, ’‘Dictated but not read,” or “Signed but not 
corrected.” The reader has the right to resent such a sloppy and careless 
device, and his opinion of both writer and letter may justifiably be negative. 
When it is impossible to check or sign a dictated letter, the initials of the 
pinch-hitter should appear below the pen-written name, and in some cases 
a postscript by the secretary or typist may explain why the situation required 
special handling. 

With initials of the pinch-hitter Very truly yours, 

John B. Whittier B.E,F, 

John B. Whittier 
Advertising Manager 

With postscript signed by the Very truly yours, 
secretary Harry S. Wheatley 

Harry S. Wheatley 

P.S. Mr. Wheatley left for Toronto before this letter could be 
typed. To avoid any inconvenience to you, he asked me 
to sign and mail it for him. 

Julia Groves 

Secretary to Mr. Wheatley 

Identification devices. It is a business custom to place certain coded 
information below the signature lines and aligned with the left-hand maigin. 
In some cases this serves a useful purpose, but in others it might just as well 
be omitted. This statement clashes with some of the authorities who insist 
that these identification marks are always necessary. There are others who 
believe to the contrary, however. The author cannot recall one single 
instance in his years of business experience when he made any practical use 
of the identification symbols, although during that stretch of time he has 
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handled many thousands of letters. Yet it is desirable that we keep our 
minds open toward any practice pertaining to business corre^M>ndence. 
When there is a sound reason for an identification line, as there may well be 
for certain companies, then there can be no objection to it. When the reason 
does not exist, as frequently it doesn’t, then it becomes only another thing 
to clutter the page, serving no good purpose for the company which mails 
the letter, and certainly none for the person who receives it. 

What are these identification symbols, and why do they rate such 
a controversial paragraph? Usually they consist of the initials of the person 
who dictated the letter, of the person who typed it, and sometimes, also 
of a third person for whom the letter was dictated, and who usurps the 
privilege of signing it. You know, initials like these: LEF/CM FHR: 36 
GHH-WH-fj. 

Deciphered, they mean that a man named Luther Elijah Flesh dictated 
the letter, and a girl named Crystal Mooch typed it. That’s the first set 
decoded. Jumping over to the third one, the meaning is that Walter Hoop 
signed a letter which George Henry Hapwood dictated and Freda Jacombs 
typed. Freda, of course, is only small fry in the company, and so her initials 
are not capitalized. But that is more recognition than the typist got in the 
second example, for she is only number 36. 

All right! You know that symbols like those just cited are generally 
encountered in the lower left-hand comer of business letters. But why? 
What’s the reason for putting them there? “The identification line,” says 
one of the nation’s best letfer-men, “provides an easy, accurate, and incon- 
spicuous means of recording the identity of the dictator and transcriber. 
Its use enables a business organization to ascertain the identity of either 
individual by merely consulting the correspondence file.” 

With half of that definition at least, there must be complete agreement. 
Probably the typist or transcriber could not, in many cases, be identified 
any other way. Her initials, coming last of course, are a sort of trade-mark, 
and perhaps she takes pride in seeing them on the letters that she types. 
Also, because of those initials, she can be quickly brought on the carpet if 
she has made an error in typing embarrassing to the company. 

• Okay, so far, so good! But what about the initials of the dictator? If 
under his pen-written signature, his name is typed, then what purpose is 
gained by repeating his initials in the identification line? Our good authority 
says that they enable his identity to be known by merely consulting the 
correspondence file. In other words, a glance at the initials on the carbon 
copy quickly puts a finger on the writer. Yes, that is true. But why isn’t it 
just as easy to look at the name typed under the pen-written signature? 

Of course, if the name of the writer is not typed under the space left 
for his penned signature, then we have a very good reason for identifying 
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him in some other way. In this contingency, however, a rather recent 
development seems to have much in its favor. This is the typing of the whole 
name in the identiEcation line, instead of just the initials. It may or may not 
he punctuated, according to the wish of the dictator or of his company 
correspondence supervisor. 


Abner L, Rich: AC 
A. L. Rich/AC 
ALRlch-AC 
ALRich 
AC 

Any of the above forms are acceptable — the best would be the one 
least conspicuous. A great advantage of the idea is that it takes one of the 
lines away from the signature which, as we have seen, is too cumbersome in 
many of its forms. 

Sticking to our premise of accepting the initials or name of the dictator 
in the identification line when there is a good reason for it, we must admit 
the necessity when a third party enters the picture, as the one who signs the 
letter even though he did not write it. For example, in some companies the 
lamentable practice still prevails of having all letters dictated within a 
department signed by the highest in authority. Thus, all collection letters 
are signed by the Credit Manager, all sales letters by the Sales Manager, 
and similarly throughout all the company units. This means that if the 
company is large, a number of subordinates may dictate the letters signed 
by one man. The idea is to give each letter greater importance in the mind 
of the reader, since it apparently comes from the **head man,” but except 
fm* this questionable advantage (which in the strict sense may not be 
ethical) the practice has nothing to recommend it. It must be demoralizing 
for a person to dictate letters all day long, and to receive no visible credit for 
his work. Under such a condition, there is less incentive for superior 
dictation, and the company surely loses more than it gains. 

From what has been said about the identihcation line, the following 
policy is presented as being, in our opinion, the most consistent and logical : 

1. Let the initials of the typist always be displayed — for reference 
purposes, and for whatever benehcial effect it may have on her morale. 

2. If the same person dictates and signs the letter, use only one 
identiheation form — either his name typed under the place where he is to 
sign, or his name in full typed in the line with the transcriber’s initials. But 
don’t do both. 

3. If the dictator does not sign the letter, then let his initials or name 
appear in the identiheation line, (ktter still, abolish the procedure with 
which one man takes credit for another man’s labor.) 
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Although some authorities may not agree with this policy^ which is 
surely their privilege, we believe it will hold water with the majority of 
individuals who have had considerable business experience. 

Other notations. It is sometimes considered desirable, outside of the 
body of the letter, to call the reader’s attention to some special feature of 
the mailing, such as the presence of an enclosure, the sending of an extra 
copy to some other individual, or some particular form of handling. These 
notations are customarily placed in line with the left-hand margin and below 
the identification marks ; the number of spaces depends on the length of the 
letter and the judgment of the typist or dictator. 

It is not always necessary to refer in this special way to an enclosure, 
but usually the plan has merit. For example, in a large company where all 
letters are folded and prepared for mailing in a centralized department, 
the word Enclosure tells the clerk that something besides the letter-page is 
intended to go into the envelope. Thus, the simple device helps to reduce 
the possibility of error. 

Another benefit is to the recipient of the letter. The word calls his 
attention to the fact that something extra accompanies the letter. You 
probably have had the experience of removing a letter from the envelope 
and overlooking an enclosure. If it was a check, you no doubt were put to 
considerable inconvenience in getting a duplicate. Had the word Enclosure 
been plainly typed on the page, or better still, the words. Check Enclosed, 
the catastrophe would have been prevented. 

The preferred position of an enclosure notation is immediately below 
the identification line. It may be abbreviated, but commands more attention 
if spelled out. If there are two or more enclosures, that fact is also indicated 
either by word or numeral. Here are some of the forms commonly used. 

RCHunter: WV MH: ACE; MJ 

Enclosure Enclosures 2 

GAF/fc Carl F. Lunt: ad 

2 Ends. Check Enclosed 

J. J. Cartwell: 6 
Enclosure : 

Mortgage 

In the same manner, the notation may call attention to a special form 
of mailing. 

MLFahnestock: lef KlUtterbach: OR 

Registered mail Special delivery 

JSC/G»T 
AIR MAIL 
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When the writer wishes his reader to know that a copy of the letter 
is being mailed to another individual, a notation to that effect is placed in 
line with the left-hand tnargin. To give it special emphasis, the notation is 
usually the last item typed on the page, and if possible, a few spaces removed 
from any other items. The full name and title of the individual is typed, 
but the symbol C.C. (Carbon Copy) may be used if desired instead of the 
word, Copy. 

Very truly yours, 

The Maxwell Company 
/. H. Camhleton 
Sales Manager 

JHCambleton: AC 

C. C. — Mr. John Doe 

• • • • • 

Cordially yours, 

Luther G. Long 
Luther G. Long 
Credit Manager 

MLF 

Copy to Miss Alice Dill 

• • • • • 

Sincerely, 

R. C, Bellwether 
Advertising Director 

RCBellwether: MJK 

Copies to: 

Mr. James Duncan 

Dr. R. L. Defoe 

Sometimes, for good reason, the writer of the letter does not wish the 
recipient to know that other individuals are getting copies. Then the notation 
is placed only on the carbon copy. To make it more conspicuous, the 
position generally preferred is at the top of the page several spaces above 
the inside address. 

The postscript Opinion as to the value of the postscript in the business 
letter is divided — some think it serves a useful purpose, and others believe it 
should never be used. The latter hold that anything that needs mention can 
be adequately covered in the body of the letter, and that the postscript is 
merely evidence of careless preparation and thinking. We believe this is true 
in the great majority of cases, as it is very easy to overlook a pjoint until the 
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main part of the letter has been dictated, and then say, **Oh, yes, put this 
in a postscript.’’ This, of course, is inexcusable. Possibly if all postscripts were 
outlawed, better letters would be the result. 

When purposely used, the postscript gets a spotlight position which 
gives an emphasis to its content that might otherwise be rather difficult to 
attain. It is a device often used with powerful effect in the sales letter, and 
we hardly think it should be ruled out completely. It does not particularly 
injure the appearance of a letter, certainly to no greater degree than some 
of the other notations we have been surveying. However, postscripts should 
never be longer than a few words, or the one aigument of gaining special 
attention is eliminated. 

When a postscript is used, the common practice is to place the initials, 
P. S., in line with the left-hand margin, and two or more spaces below the 
last line of the signature. This puts it ahead of the identification initials, but 
occasionally you see the positions reversed. The message of the postscript 
should follow on the same line as the P. S., and should be punctuated like 
any sentence. As justified by those who cling to it, the postscript highlights 
some special fact. It may be a repetition of something told in the body of 
the letter, or something in the nature of a digression from the general 
message. 

P. S. Remember — ^June 2 — don’t fail us. 

P. S. Confidentially, you will save money by ordering before 
August 1. You can guess the reason. 

P. S. I saw Joe Warner yesterday. He spoke highly of your 
hospitality. 

P. S. It hurt me to have to write this letter, Jim. Please try 
to understand my position. 

We see no harm in postscripts of the above variety, but you may decide 
for yourself whether or not to use them. Be sure you do it purposely, and 
not as an afterthought. 

Devices to gain emphasis. To capture special attention for a word or 
phrase, several devices are commonly used. One is to underscore, another is 
to use all capitals, and a third is to type the word or phrase in a different 
color of ink. The latter, of course, necessitates a two-color ribbon, and adds 
somewhat to the expense. There are other methods, such as circling the 
desired part of the letter, drawing a hand or arrow that points to it, or 
placing a cross in the margin with a red pencil, but in general these are 
messy in appearance and cannot be recommended. Your opinion, however, 
of any of these devices must be tempered by the results which they attain. 
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The two devices used the most, and sometimes in combination, are 
underscoring and capitalization. Consider the following examples. 

Underscored: This is the first time we have made such a lib- 
eral offer, and we do not expect ever to repeat 
it. You actually save two dollars, and you can- 
not afford to delay, as only the first thousand 
who reply will be accepted. 

With Capitals: This is the first time we have made such a lib- 
eral offer, and we do not exjject ever to repeat 
it. You actually SAVE TWO DOLLARS, and 
you cannot afford to delay, as only the FIRST 
THOUSAND who reply will be accepted. 

Combination: This is the first time we have made such a lib- 
eral offer, and we do not expect ever to repeat 
it. You actually SAVE TWO DOLLARS, and 
you cannot afford to delay, as only the FIRST 
THOUSAND who reply will be accepted. 

A comparison of the above three paragraphs will prove that the under- 
scored words stand out more boldly than do those capitalized. In the same 
way, the combination of both gains still greater force as an eye-catcher. A 
further step would be typing the words in red ink. However, there is one 
caution to be remembered about the use of these devices. When you overdo 
them, they tend to irritate more than please. Furthermore, if too many words 
and phrases are underscored or capitalized, the purpose of the device is 
defeated, since all of the parts emphasized compete for attention against 
each other. This is illustrated when we increase the underscoring and 
capitalization in the third of the above examples. 

Overdone: This is THE FIRST TIME we have made such 

a LIBERAL OFFER, and we do not expect 
ever to repeat it. You actually SAVE TWO 
DOLLARS, and you CANNOT AFFORD TO 
DELAY, as only the FIRST THOUSAND who 
reply will be ACCEPTED. 

Only confusion is created with so many words emphasized. In fact, it 
is questionable which parts stand out the most — those highlighted, or those 
left untouched. The letter reproduced on page 293 is an example of 
emphasis sought with considerable restraint. Only three words are capi- 
talized, but as paragraph starters they hold special prominence. Inciden- 
tally, the writer, Mr. Robert Stone, is a highly successful sales-letter writer, 
and you will notice that he uses a postscript for a thought connected with 
the body of his message but somewhat remote from it. 




Original Letterhead Has a Red Feather Attached 

Second sheets. When two or more pages are necessary for a business 
letter, the second page should be typed on exactly the same paper as • that 
used in the ofRcial company stationery. It is a poor form of economy to 
have a special paper of inferior quality .and weight for the extra pages, 
even though the practice is not uncommon. The saving is inconsequential, 
and certainly the effect on the average reader is negative. 

Custom varies as to what the notation on the second sheet shall be. 
Usually it consists simply of the numeral 2, in parentheses, typed about 
four spaces below the top of the page. If on the left side of the page, the 
designation also sets the margin line, which should be of the same width 
as on the first page. 
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There are those who like dashes with the number, and wt won't split 
hairs about that. If-24ooks better to them than (2), or if they prefer Page 
Two to the numeral, that’s okay, too. There does seem to be good reason 
for adding two other items — the name of the recipient, and the date. In 
the event the second sheet was detached from the first (perhaps in the 
mailing department where incoming letters are received), this additional 
information becomes valuable. Just how the three items are to be placed 
on the page is a matter of personal preference, but the following form is 
both attractive and consistent with the position of the name and date on 
the first page. 

( 2 ) 

Mr. James A. Cook November 1, 1964 

In transcribing a letter, the typist sometfmes finds that the body has 
taken all of the first page and only complimentary close and signature 
remain. This results in an odd-looking second page; even if the letter has 
to be done over, it should in every case be avoided. After making a few 
of these major corrections, the typist soon learns to plan her margins so 
that at least two lines of the body will be carried over, and to understand 
that nothing less will be accepted. 

The typist, of course, is an important member of the team which gets 
out the daily run of business letters. She may travel with the imposing 
title of Secretary, or she may be just one of the girls in the Transcription 
Department, but in either case she is the one who actually puts the letter 
on the page. 

Some of the hints given under the following heading may prove useful 
to secretaries facing the task* of presenting a business letter in its best 
possible format. 

8. Devices to Make Reading Easier 

Paragraphing. We have noted that short words and short sentences 
tend to improve the effectiveness of a business letter because they impose 
less strain on the reader’s mind than do long words and long sentences. In 
like manner, the thought is easier to absorb if the paragraphs are not too 
formidable, and so constructed that each one covers a separate and com- 
plete unit of the message. The reader knows at the beginning of each 
paragraph that the previous division, of thought has been completed, and 
that he is about to be presented with a new one. Of course, this is true 
only when the paragraphing has been done by a competent and logical 
thinker. A paragraph composed of unrelated material causes confusion, 
and hinders the assimilation of the central thought. 
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The chief responsibility for the arrangement of paragraphs in logical 
and compact form belongs to the dictator. If he has planned his letter 
properly, he knows what points he intends to present, and in what order. 
When one point has been thoroughly covered, he is ready to say '^new 
paragraph,’* and proceed to the next, which will present a new point, com- 
pletely and without digression. However, if the point is complex and 
requires lengthy discussion, the dictator faces the choice of using a long 
paragraph, or of breaking the thought into several paragraphs to cover 
separate sub-points. The choice of several shorter paragraphs is preferable, 
since a lengthy one is tiresome to the eye and tends to repel the reader 
before he has started to read the letter. 

Placing the burden of responsibility on the dictator does not mean, 
however, that the competent secretary has no part in proper p2uragraphing. 
When she notices that her superior has forgotten to signal a new paragraph, 
she may, without exceeding her authority, go ahead on her own initiative, 
and make the division in the copy which she is typing. Moreover, some 
dictators make no pretense of indicating paragraph beginnings. In this 
case, even though it cannot be approved as the best practice, the secretary 
must do the best she can to make the parapaphs presentable and logically 
cut to the pattern of what seems to have been the dictator’s intention. 

We have seen paragraphs that filled an entire page of typing, and 
many more that ran a half page or longer. This indicates both careless and 
loose thinking on the part of the dictator, and a low grade of efficiency on 
the part of the typist or secretary. The influence of these long paragraphs 
cannot possibly be favorable. They tell the reader that the letter is going to 
be difficult to read, and they set up a negative mental attitude which puts 
the writer behind the eight ball at the very start. This fact is well recog- 
nized by the majority of business letter-writers, and the modem trend is 
toward paragraphs that will not impose on the eye or mind of the reader. 
Sometimes the tendency is overdone, with each paragraph consisting of a 
single sentence or a couple of short ones. This succession of small bits of 
copy is just as objectionable as the other extreme. Hence, you will gain the 
best results by sticking to the middle of the road, and making your para- 
graphs neither too long nor too short. 

One factor influencing length of paragraphs is the nature of the 
message in the letter. Certain phases of business, for example, are more 
technical and complicated than others. The paragraphs in a sales or adjust- 
ment letter might be expected to run somewhat longer than in a letter 
which merely thanks a customer for his order or asks when a bill is to 
be paid. 

Another variable factor is the mental background of both writer and 
reader. Probably the head of the Department of English in a large univer- 
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Aty is more accustomed to reading material arranged in long paragraphs 
than is his landlord, who happens to be a man of no great education or 
native intelligence. In the same sense, one writer may be able to use longer 
paragraphs, and make them easier to read, than can another. As in all other 
aspects of business letter-writing, paragraphing should take into considera- 
tion the probable reading habits and intellectual status of the individual 
to whom the letter is addressed. Generally, you may be sure that it is better 
to write short paragraphs than long ones — no matter who the potential 
reader may happen to be. 

Highlighting special material. In many business letters there are certain 
/acts or figures that the writer particularly wants the reader to remember. In 
such cases, the special material may be highlighted by contrasting forms 
of indentation, by tabulation, or by some other similar method. Facts buried 
in th^ middle of a paragraph are much more likely to be overlooked by the 
reader than when they are given a more prominent display. For example, 
consider the different typings of the following letter to a salesman. 

Dear Jimmy: 

First, let me tell you that I am much pleased with the way you 
have taken hold in your new territory. If you keep on at the 
same pace, there is a big bonus assured for you at the end of 
the year. Your success gives me personal satisfaction, because as 
you know there was some opposition to your appointment on 
account of your youth. 

During the coming week, I want you to spend a day in Cairo. 

Talk to John Doe, president of the Doe Implement Company, 
and see if you can revive his business. He was a steady buyer 
until last December, when he suddenly left us cold. Probably 
something happened to displease him, although I cannot think 
what it could be. Also, while in Cairo, see old man Roe again. 

You said last month that he would make a substantial payment 
on his account, but nothing has happened. Be courteous, but 
make it plain that we are about ready to call on the lawyers to 
get our money. In Centralia, be sure to get the contract signed 
with Black and Black. You seem confident this business will 
jell, but from my own field experience I can tell you that no 
order is any good until the buyer puts his John Hancock on the 
dotted line. 

Here in the office, we are going ahead with plans for the national 
convention. This will be your first, and I know you will get a 
tremendous kick out of it. By the way, if you want a room 
reservation, don’t neglect returning the card to Hotel Jefferson — 
the one sent to you three weeks ago. If you overlook doing this, 
it will be your hard luck as there won’t be a chance to get a 
room after you arrive. 
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Again, Jimmy, I compliment you on your efforts. You may not 
be satisfied to see your name twenty-ninth on the list, but that 
is a fine rating for a beginner, and I have no double before the 
year is over, you will be crowding the leaders. 

Report to me on the matters I have mentioned. 

Sincerely yours, 

Probably, Jimmy was pleased with the letter from his boss. But in 
addition to the compliments, it contains certain instructions which are 
more or less covered up in the body of the message. Without any major 
changes in wording, these instructions could have been highlighted by the 
following form of typing: 

Dear Jimmy: 

First, let me tell you that I am much pleased with the way you 
have taken hold in your new territory. If you keep on at the 
same pace, there is a big bonus assured for you at the end of 
the year. Your success gives me personal satisfaction, because 
as you know there was some opposition to your appointment on 
account of your youth. 

Jimmy, along with your other calls, here are three things I want 
you to do this coming week: 

1. Talk to John Doe, president of the Doe Implement Com- 
pany, in Cairo, and find out why he stopped buying from 
us last December. An order from him will be another 
feather in your cap. 

2. While in Cairo, also see old man Roe again. He has not 
made the substantial payment, as promised to you last 
month. Be courteous, but make it plain we are ready to call 
on the lawyers to get our money. 

3. In Centralia, be sure to get the contract signed with 
Black and Black. An order is never an order until the 
buyer’s John Hancock goes on the dotted line. 

Be sure to report to me on these three special assignments by the 
end of the week. 

Here in the office, we are going ahead with plans for the national 
convention. This will be your first, and I know you will get a 
tremendous kick out of it. By the way, if you want a room 
reservation, 

don’t neglect returning the card 
to Hotel Jefferson — the one sent 
to you three weeks ago. 

If you overlook doing this, it will be your hard luck, as there 
won’t be a chance to get a room after you arrive. 
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Again, Jimmy, I compliment you on your efforts. You may not 
be satisfied to see your name twenty-ninth on the list, but that 
is a fine rating for a beginner, and I have no doubt before the 
year is over you will be crowding the leaders. 

Sincerely yours, 

Your eye tells you that numbering and indenting the three points gives 
them a special emphasis they did not have in the first version of the letter. 
In the same way, the indentation highlights the reference to the room 
reservation. With these assignments so prominently displayed, Jimmy is not 
likely to forget or neglect them. 

Explanatory material presented in tabulated form is usually easier to 
read and understand than when worked into the body of paragraphs. For 
example, compare the two typed forms that follow: 

Thank you, Mrs. Doe, for writing, and for the payment of $5.00 
to apply against your unpaid bills. We appreciate the effort you 
are making to bring your account up to date, and your offer to 
send us another payment of $5.00 in, two weeks is quite satis- 
factory. 

The total amount which you still owe is $16.35, and not $14.00 
as mentioned in your letter. The difference of $2.35 is the 
amount of the March bill, which you thought was paid. The 
confusion, no doubt, is caused by the fact that both the February 
and March bills were for the same amount. The receipt you 
enclosed covered the February bill, but left the one for March 
still unpaid. 

Since the first of January, you have made four payments: $3.42 
against the January bill; $2.35 against the February bill; $3.29 
against the April bill; and your latest payment of $5.00. This is 
a total of $14.06. 

During the same period, the following bills have been issued: 
January, $3.42; February, $2.35; March, $2.35; April, $3.29; 

May, $4.01; June, $3.17; July, $3.99; August, $4.10; and Sep- 
tember, $3.73 — a total of $30.41. 

Thus when you deduct the total paid from the total billed, there 
is a balance of $16.35 still due. 

We hope these figures are clear to you, Mrs. Doe, but if you 
have any question to ask about them, we will be very glad to 
answer it. It was nice to know that your husband has now re- 
covered after his long illness, and that he has found such a 
good job. 


Cordially yours, 
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The above letter is about as clear as any exposition could be, but the 
many figures make the deciphering a slow process. When these figures are 
tabulated, the job is much simpler. 

Thank you, Mrs. Doe, for writing, and for the payment of $5.00 
to apply against your unpaid bills. We appreciate the effort you 
are making to bring your account up to date, and your offer to 
send us another payment of $5.00 in two weeks is quite satis- 
factory. 

The total amount which you still owe is $16.35, and not $14.00 
as mentioned in your letter. The difference of $2.35 is the 
amount of the March bill, which you thought was paid. The 
confusion, not doubt, is caused by the fact that both the February 
and March bills were for the same amount. The receipt you 
enclosed covered the February bill, but left the one for March 


still unpaid. 




BUls 


Payments 

January 

$3.42 

$3.42 

Paid February 2 

February 

$2.35 

$2.35 

'' March 22 

March 

$2.35 

$3.29 

" May 6 

April 

$3.29 

$5.00 

" November 6 

May 

$4.01 



June 

$3.17 

$14.06 

Total 

July 

$3.99 



August 

$4.10 



September 

$3.73 




Total $30.41 
Less $14.06 


$16.35 The amount you still owe. 

We hope these figures are clear to you, Mrs. Doe, but if you have 
any question to ask about them, we will be very glad to answer 
it. It is nice to know that your husband has now recovered 
after his long illness, and that he has found such a good job. 

Cordially yours, 

Obviously, this second version of the letter is easier and quicker to 
read. It could hardly be misunderstood. Business letter-writers should use 
these and similar forms of typing to clarify the letter’s message, and to put 
emphasis on items that deserve it. 

Another method of highlighting material is the use of exclamation 
marks. These may be used to close a word, a group of words, or a full 
sentence when the thought is more emotional or dramatic than the ordi- 
nary sentence carries. When not overdone, its use adds spice and coVot to 
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business writing, especially in advertising copy and sales letters. With the 
exclamation mark, the writer can vary the monotony of conventional 
sentence forms, and thus create extra interest in the minds of his readen. 
Unfortunately, the majority of businessmen make small use of this punctua- 
tion mark probably because they have not learned what it can do for them. 

Listen a few minutes to conversation on the street, in the office, or 
any place where people meet, and you will agree that everyday speech is 
not made up of a steady sweep of full-rounded sentences. Far from it! 
Instead, in between the sentences are numerous exclamations, couched in 
single words or short phrases, adding life and interest to what might other- 
wise be rather dull language. Well, if we are still sticking to our major 
premise — that we should write as we talk — why shouldn’t our letters have 
some of the same atmosphere? What’s wrong with a word or phrase inter- 
jected in the flow of thought that makes the letter sound like a man talking? 
What’s wrong, for that matter, with a dash of emotion? Is there anything 
so phlegmatic or academic about business that one connected with it cannot 
be his natural, interesting, often excitable, self? If you think business is 
immune to emotion, watch the sales manager as he nears the end of a 
quarter, with a fighting chance of making quota; watch the advertising 
director as he contemplates the million dollars he has risked on the new 
campaign, wondering if his judgment was sound. The “dignity of business” 
is only a pose — a thin shell which hides situations, experiences, frustrations, 
and ambitions, as dramatic as any you will encounter in other walks of life. 

Yes, we cast our vote for the exclamation mark, and the kind of 
business language which makes it necessary. 

All right, Joel You say you are discouraged, and you will be 
solving a problem for me by quitting. Nonsense! You never 
have been a problem to me in all these ten years we have worked 
together. Nobody here in the office wants you to quit, Joe. 
Nobody has been discouraged about you. 

But there is a problem, Joe. Yours! It’s in your own mind, and 
either it will lick you, or you will lick it. 

We have no room for men who get discouraged, 2md start to pity 
themselves. You are right about that. If you really have lost 
your grip, if your blood has changed to water — okay! But I 
never expected to see the day when Joe Doe’s guts ran out — 
when he couldn’t take the rough spots with the smooth. 

Sure! You can quit, or you can be your old self again, and tell 
me to tear up this damnfool resignation. But I’m not telling 
you what to do. The problem is in your lap, Joe — with a swell 
wife and three kids sitting on the sidelines to see how you solve it. 
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Listen! You go fishing next week at our expense. We owe you 
that for all the ten years you have fought the good fight and 
never weakened. So, go ahead, and see if you are too discour- 
aged to catch a few big ones. 

No argument about this, Joe! When you get back, write me 
your final decision. I sdll want you around. You know it! But 
you’ll have to get those bugs out of your bonnet. 

It’s you in the driver’s seat, Joe. Good luck! 

From the above letter written by a sales manager — he got a telegram 
to tear up the resignation — you can see how handy exclamation marks 
can be. All right, Joe! Nonsense! Yours! Okay! Sure! Listen! No argument 
about this, Joe! You know it! Good luck! None of those words or phrases 
had to be in the sales manager’s letter, but don’t they add naturalness and 
pwjwer to it? 

Of course, you may be saying that the situation of the salesman want- 
ing to resign is naturally emotional, and not a fair sample of the more 
prosaic things generally handled in business letters. Yes, that is a very good 
comment. It is true that salesman Joe Doe left himself wide open to the 
personal, man-to-man language used by his sales manager. Most letter- 
situations in business are far less dramatic, but even if dry-as-dust, can’t 
they be handled in a human, conversational manner? 

Please! Won’t you sit down right now and write us a check? 

We know the amount of your bill is small, but with several 
thousand other customers also holding out on us, the size of the 
total might surprise you. 

Your letter about the mistake in your assortment of canned goods 
leaves me with no explanation that would hold water. How we 
could have sent pears instead of peaches, I don’t know. Queer! 

We did 'appreciate this first order, and wanted so much to please 
you. Is my face red! 

Right you are! Your June bill is paid. The check and our letter 
must have crossed in the mail. Sorry! Please excuse us for the 
trouble we have caused you. 

Good news for you! Effective July 1, you will be entitled to an 
extra discount of five per cent. 

Yes, indeed! You can have two of our trucks all day Sunday, 
and we will supply the drivers. You folks at the Red Cross de- 
serve our hearty cooperation. Congratulations! Feel free to come 
to us any time we can help. 

Listen! We cannot sell your products unless you keep us sup- 
plied. Where is the shipment you said we could count on lut 
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week? We aren’t angry. Not much! But it's bad businest to 
change our customers over to your feed, and then run diort. 
Please! Get on your horse, and give him the whip. 

There you are! Even the run-of>the-miIl letters can be made to sound 
as me man talking to another. There's a lot of power in an exclamatory 
word or phrase. , 

Other methods of highlighting material will be found in Sections 3, 
7, 9 and 14. These techniques include the use of large capital letters for 
emphasu, color-writing, illustrative devices, and various other forms of 
showmanship. 
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1. What Makes a Letter Interesting? 

Reflecting writer’s personality. You do not need to be told that some 
writers manage to make themselves more interesting than others. Among 
those from whom you get letters, no doubt two or three are especially 
favored, and when one of them is represented in a newly arrived batch of 
mail, you push everything else aside until the message is read. But why? 
What arc ihese writen able to do that others cannot? Is there some one 
quality in their letters that makes them outstanding? Is it a quality that 
anyone might attain if he only knew' how? 

Well, yes. There is no reason why most business letters should be so 
dry, so dull, so colorless. There is no mystery about an interesting letter. 
It simply reflects more of the friendly personality of the writer than do 
messages which are lifeless, cold, and stiff. In the interesting letter you 
hear a man talking, and you feel his smile between the lines. He isn’t trying 
to be clever, nor is he doing anything purposely to attract attention to 
himself, but you sense that he is there with you, and the warmth of his 
presence is a pleasant experience that you miss in the letters which seem 
to be only a collection of words. 

Of course, in some letters the subject material is in itself more interest- 
ing than in others. That gives the writer a running start. Generally speaking, 
sales letters talk about more exciting things than do collection letters; letters 
about advertising have more interesting content than letters about traffic. 
But these advantages in nature of material, or the lack of them, make 
little difference to the writer who has the gift of putting himself in his 
message. Personality is a quality that has few limitations. Certainly, you 
must admit the truth of that statement, for you have read letters about 
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simple routine matten that made you smile, and you felt attracted to the 
writers; and in contrary fashion, you have read letters that had every 
chance to be interesting, but left you cold and yawning. 

Meaning of the word. Before we go any further in talking about 
personality in the business letter, we should define its meaning. In the 
broadest sense, every individual has a personality, although it may not be 
pleasing. This fact is brought out in Webster*s definition. 

Personality 1. Quality or state of being personal, or of being a 
person; personal existence or identity. 2. That which consti- 
tutes distinction of person; individuality; as, a striking person- 
ality. 3. A personal being; a person. 4. Quality of relating 
to a particular person, esp. disparagingly or hostilely; as, vulgar 
personality. 5. A personal remark, esp. one disparaging or of- 
fensive; — usually in pi.; as, to indulge in personalities. 

It is the second of the five definitions which comes closest to what we 
mean when we offer personality as a quality to be desired in the business 
letter. We want “distinction of person” to be evident in the dictated words; 
and more than that, distinction of a likable, friendly person. 

If you still, lean to making business letters as short as possible, countless 
examples could be cited to prove that brevity and interest are not incom- 
patible. Remember? 

Dear Governor: They are fixing to hang me on Thursday, and 
here it is Tuesday. 

• • • • • 

Will you please send me the name of a good lawyer in your 
town? I may have to sue you. 

• • • • • 

Yes, John Doe did work for us several weeks. When he left, 
we were satisfied. 

And added to those short ones, might well be Elbert Hubbard’s collec- 
tion letter: “Come Brother, dig! You’ll never know the difference and, God 
knows, we need the money.” 

None of the examples just cited are letters in the conventional style. 
Instead, the writers dared to get out of the groove and to express themselves 
as they would in ordinary speech. People like things which are different — 
shoes cut in a new way, a breakfast food unlike any they have eaten before, 
a play with a fresh plot. They also are receptive to a new approach in letters. 
At least, this must have been Miles Kimball’s thought when he dared the 
following unusual collection letter. He had a lot of small accounts to 
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collecti and several of the customary conventional appeals had failed. There 
was nothing much to lose in trying something entirely different, even though 
he hesitated at the last moment to mail a message so remote from the 
“dignity’* of business. But out it went. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

The worst has happened! Elimr, our treasurer, has found out 
about your account, and b threatening to write you a letter. 

As a friend of yours, I implore you to pay now before it is too 
late! People who get Elmer’s collection letters never recover. 

We hide the Accounts Receivable Ledger from him, but some- 
times he finds it and gets out of control. If you realized the 
horror of it, you would mail your check at once. If you had seen 
the pitiful results as we know them! Young men prematurely 
aged, and strong men broken — babbling in a comer through 
palsied fingers. It is hideous! 

Usually, Elmer’s letters result in 40 percent collections and 60 
percent suicides. He may have other words in his vocabulary 
besides “sue,” “legal action,” and the unrepeatables, but no one 
has heard him use any since the spring of 1928. 

Elmer’s old mother (who has been in a sanitarium since he was 
seven) tells us that he was a happy, normal boy until he was five. 

Then a neighbor child persuaded him to trade two old pennies 
for one shiny new one. When Elmer found out he’d been hom- 
swoggled, the change came over night. He earned his first dime 
drowning kittens, worked in a slaughter house when he was four- 
teen, and is now treasurer of our company. He is president of 
the League for Restoration of the Death Penalty, and has filed 
a standing application for the job of public Hangman. 

You see the situation. I like people, and I just can’t stand the 
thought of having Elmer destroy your will to live. So please, 
for your own sake and the sake of my conscience, mail your check 
today for the $17.65 owing to us — or you may get a letter from 
Elmer — God forbid! 

Urgently yours. 

Miles Kimball, president of Direct Mail Associates, Inc., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, had used many collection letters in his business career. But never 
one so shockingly different. Before you join the businessmen who could 
not tolerate anything so unconventional, consider also the fact that this 
letter outpulled by a wide margin all of the others that had been mailed 
by the company over a period of many years. Why? Perhaps because people 
like to be amused. Perhaps humor in some intangible way is connected 
with personality in a business letter. 
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Andther example, of similar vein, is the celebrated letter written by a 
prominent business executive to the manager of one of the large Chicago 
hotels. In condensed form, here is the correspondence between the two 
men: 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Upon making the customary room inspection after a guest’s de- 
parture, our housekeeper advises that two brown woolen 
blankets, replacement value $15 each, were missing from the 
room you occupied. . . . Guests frequently, we find, in their haste 
inadvertently place such items in their effects and, of course, 
return same when discovered. 

The accusation, politely made in the guise of “inadvertently,” would 
have angered the average human being. But the executive to whom it was 
mailed was more of a philosopher. He realized, no doubt, that hotels do 
suffer considerable loss because of the “haste” of certain guests. Anyway, 
his reply is a classic in funpoking; it bubbles over with the calm personality 
of a man who chooses to see the humorous side of the experience rather 
than to write back in righteous indignation. 

Dear Mr. Manager: 

I am desolate to learn that you have guests who are so absent- 
minded. I suppose that passengers on railroad trains are apt to 
carry off a locomotive or a few hundred feet of rails. Or a visitor 
to a zoo may take an elephant or a rhinoceros, concealing same 
in a sack of peanuts after removing the nuts (replacement value 
of $.25). 

It happened that I needed all the drawer space you so thought- 
fully provide. The blankets in question occupied the bottom 
drawer of the dresser, and I wanted to put some white shirts 
(replacement value of $6.50 each) there, so I lifted said blankets 
(replacement value of $15 each) and placed them on a chair. 

Later, I handed the same blankets to the maid, telling her in 
gentlemanly language to get them the hell out of there. 

If you’ll take the trouble to count all the blankets in your 
esteemed establishment, you’ll find them all present. 

Very truly yours, 

P. S. By the way, have you counted your elevators lately? 

Thus confronted with a guest who refused to take his' first letter too 
seriously, the manager of the hotel removed his stiff shirt, and did his best 
to write a second letter in the same spirit. You need not be bothered with 
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the whole of it, but from the following paragraph you can see how different 
is the language — how much more human is the writer 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Yes, we do a lot of counting around here. Fve counted the 

elevators. What 1 want to count now is more important to me. 

I want to keep on counting you as a friend of the hotel. 

. . .As the song says,. “Let’s Call the Whole Thing Off.” 

Perhaps by now you are beginning to catch the meaning of “person- 
ality” as it may be expressed in business letters. It is not something that 
can be weighed, or counted, or painted; nor is it ever manifested twice 
in exactly the same manner. The latter is impossible because no two persons 
are exactly alike, and personality as nearly as your author can describe it, 
is the reflection of a man — of his disposition, his mental attitude, his feeling 
toward the world in which he lives, and the other human beings in it. All of 
this sounds intangible, but it isn’t really. A letter gives out personality when 
you forget it iy a letter — when you feel the presence of the writer, and hear 
him talking to you. 

2. How TO Express Your Own Personality 

Loosen your belt. In an earlier chapter of this Handbook you were 
urged never to think about writing letters. Instead, you were to say, “Today 
I must talk to these people.” And if from these many pages only one idea 
were to be culled, the one of talking and not writing is probably most 
valuable. The chief reason why so many letters — the great majority of letters 
— are dull and uninteresting, is because those who write them cannot shake 
off the concept that they are preparing something to be read, rather than 
talking to other human beings. The difference in these two approaches is 
so wide and radical that the one produces letters dry as dust; the other, 
letters which sparkle with human personality. 

Hence, if you wish your letters to be interesting — to reflect your 
friendly personality — the first requisite is that you adjust your own mental 
attitude toward the job. Take off your necktie, loosen your belt. Forget 
the silly formalities. Sit down, and be comfortable. Remember the slogan: 
“Relax — ^be natural — ^just TALK.” If your letters are drab and colorless, it 
isn’t because you lack personality. It is because you keep it bottled, so that 
not a drop can escape to lighten your words, or to make you sound like the 
friendly, interesting person that you really are. No modem businessman can 
express his real personality when using the stilted language of 1776; no 
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one can make his letter! vital and huiiidn while sitting behind his desk with 
the same austere dignity that he may aflPect in a box at grand opera. 

Good manners are as necessary in writing letters as in any other 
human relationship. We do not mean that you should wisecrack, try to 
**show off,” or that you should write a letter in the same spirit that you 
might shoot a game of pool. On the other hand, neither do we think that 
business relationships need to be any more formal than those of everyday, 
decent, pleasant living. The person who is to read your next letter is 
probably just another human being — like your neighbor, your friend, or 
your boss. He doesn’t want you to slap his back on first acquaintance; neither 
does he want you to talk as if he were an old fuddy-duddy, allergic to a 

smile. Maybe you are saying, “But his letter to me was cold and formal 

I must go back at him in the same way.” Why must you? Perhaps he 
learned to write letters in the old school. He doesn’t know any better. Must 
you keep your personality undercover because someone else does? No. Keep 
your letters on a high plane of courtesy. Write with respect to those of 
higher station, and to those older in years. But be yourself. Relax ... be 
natural. . .just TALK. There is no logical reason for assuming a personality 
that is false — ^no reason why you should be cold and formal in a letter, if 
in reality you are not that kind of a person. 

Homely language helps. In the writer’s scrapbook is an old clipping 
titled “Every letter ought to make a friend.” The author’s name has been 
lost along the way, but his comments are pertinent to the subject of our 
quest — how to put personality in a business letter. Read what he says about 
Bill Galloway: 

When Bill Galloway was president of a farm implement com- 
pany in Waterloo, Iowa, he made a fortune for himself and others 
because he knew how to write a good letter. I think Bill’s chief 
qualifications for letter writing were that he KNEW people, and 
LIKED people. 

Galloway never wrote a form letter. He could always find time 
to talk to a fanner. Every letter, even though the same copy 
would go to a hundred thousand farmers, was a personal letter 
to him. Bill was a great believer in friendliness. Even in form 
letters he could manage to put in some personal touch. 

One time he had some letterheads printed with a picture of his 
office building in the upper right-hand comer. One of his fa- 
vorite stunts was to draw a crude cross in ink over one window. 

Under this cross he would write, “Here is where I sit.” 

That simple cross-mark and phrase added a friendly note to a 
letter which made a deep impression on farmers. They were 
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accustomed to doing business in a personal way. The idea made 
Bill into a human being who reached out from the envelope 
and shook hands with every reader. 

There are homely words in our everyday language, and combinations of 
words, which seem to fit the pattern of the average, commonplace, likable 
human being. When used in business letters, they contribute a man-to-man 
touch which helps to bring reader and writer on the same plane. You 
know these exipressions, because you use them every day — that’s water over 
the dam. . .he would give you his last shirt. . .let’s taJce the bull by the 
horns . . *. don’t swap horses in mid-stream . . . you can’t bum a candle at 
both ends . . . and the thousands of others which make our language interest- 
ing even though they may not be favored in college classrooms. The power 
of these homespun expressions is generated by the fact that they are mutually 
understood. The average American is suspicious of “fancy” language; he 
likes best the common words that are a part of his own vocabulary. Folks, 
for example, is a word with great popular appeal. When you talk to folks — 
or about folks — you are really writing a persuasive letter. 

Adding the personal touch. An old and effective device used by letter- 
writers to season the meat of their message, is the addition of a sentence 
or two of a personal nature. Usually, these “extras” are type near the 
end of the letter, but sometimes they are written in ink at the time the 
writer signs his letter. For example, here are three of these personal touches 
taken from letters dictated for the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Greensboro, North Carolina. The subject matter in the three letters 
was not interesting, as it included references to policies, rates, premiums, 
and the like; but the sentences thrown in for good measure help to give 
the message life and personality. 

In a letter to an agent in California: What aboi^ let^g me 
know how you like the Sunshine State. Have you crdklftd the 
movies yet? 

To an agent in Augusta, Georgia: I enjoyed visiting in your 
office Friday morning, and I hope it will not be my last visit to 
your beautiful city. . 

To a policyholder: We enjoyed having you with us yeiterday. 

Come to see us again. 

None of these letters actually needed these personal touches. In a 
business way, they would have done their job had the digressions been 
omitted, and a little time could have been saved by sticking strictly to the 
subject. But who would say that the time taken to personalize the letters 
was wasted? 
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Some remarks on this subject appeared in a Better Letters Bulletin^ 
issued by the Dartnell Corporation, and edited by Cameron McPherson. 
The bulletin was entitled The Finishing Touch, and some of Mr. 
McPherson’s comments are most illuminating: 

Just as the genius of an old master is reflected in the finishing 
touch which he gave to his paintings, so the skill of a corre- 
spondent shows in the finishing touch which he gives to his 
letters. 

In a recent bulletin I showed several closing paragraphs which 
had outlived their usefulness. They lacked individuality. They 
were cold and insipid. 

In this bulletin I am suggesting a type of close which app>eals 
to the friendly instincts that most men have beneath their masks 
of formality. 

Of course, these closes will not do in every case. There are 
times when reserve and formality are necessary. But nine letters 
out of ten can be improved by a human touch at the close. 

We agree heartily with Cameron McPherson. Except when used for a 
very formal occasion, there seems to be no sensible reason why the human 
touch will not improve any huisiness letter. 

Use of reader’s name. The value of working the reader’s name into 
the body of a letter has already been mentioned. It is also one of the ways 
that personality is gained. In speech, we use over and over again the name 
of the person to whom we are talking. While this must be done with more 
restraint in letters, it is still one of the simplest methods of making the 
reader feel that his identity as an individual is recognized. In his fine book, 
Goodwill Letters That Build Business* William H. Butterfield says: “Every 
normal person likes to be noticed, not as a name in the company ledger, but 
as a flesh-and-blood human being. Mr. John Q. Public is proud of his 
individual identity; so he is complimented and flattered when a personal 
letter makes him feel that someone has noticed his existence and appreciates 
his patronage. . . . Any evidence of office routine is a death blow to letter 
tone, and it kills the reader’s enthusiasm instantly. He realizes that he is 
not being written to as John Smith or William Jones, but merely as one of 
the firm!s customers.” 

Then Mr. Butterfield tells how destructive to the personal tone is the 
robot-like reference to company records. And to that comment, amen! No 
human being wants to feel that he is merely a matter of record — a name 
in the file of customers. Nevertheless, thousands of business letters arc 

* Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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written every day with the deadly, impersonal beginning, “According to 
our records.’* What does this indicate to the reader? Why, simply that 
someone in the company has been going through the hies, and happened to 
see his name as one who hadn’t been buying recently; or as one to whom, 
for some other reason, a letter might be written. 

Think of your readers as people, not names. Address them directly, 
and without any explanation or apology. To be sure, every company has 
records, and from them may come the impulse to write to a particular 
person. But don’t tell him that the kick-off was prompted by seeing his 
name in the file. “Accoding to our records,” writes the promotion manager, 
“you have not used your charge account during the past six months. We 
have missed you in our store, Mr. Doe, and would like to know why you 
have been giving us the cold shoulder.” What a ridiculous thing to say 
to a former customer! He knows you have not missed him as an individual. 
He knows, too, that none of the clerks have remarked about his not being 
in the store. How did you know he had stopped buying? You told him in 
the first four words. The records said he had not used his charge account. 
How differently the letter would have sounded had the start been, “Mr. 
Doe, you haven’t used your charge account in the last six months, and we 
are getting concerned about you. Will you do us a favor? Write and tell us 
what happened; or better still, come in and let us serve you again.” 

This last letter begins with the customer’s name. That makes him feel 
important. Then it gives the fact that he has not used his charge account. 
That warms his ego — he has been missed. Finally, a favor is asked. That is 
especially pleasing. He, John Doe, can do a big company a favor. All of this 
is a matter of psychology, but what are business relationships if not psy- 
chological? The more you recognize that fact, the better your letters will be. 

Don’t overplay your hand. As has been explained previously, the 
personal tone can be exaggerated in a business letter, and in proportion to 
how deeply the writer falls into that trap, the less sincere he seems. Simply 
telling you that a letter is improved by the direct use of the reader’s name in 
xhe body does not mean that you should use it with sickening frequency: 

Thanks for your check, Mr. Doe. We were glad to hear how 
pleased you are with the shipment, and that makes us wonder, 

Mr. Doe, when we may expect another order. Please remember, 
we are here to serve you, Mr. Doe. And believe us, Mr. Doe, we 
do appreciate your business. 

The use of John Doe’s name four times in one paragraph would be 
absurd, and no doubt more offensive to him than to use it not at all. Nobody 
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likes to be bombarded with his own name. Doing so makes the letter sound 
flippant and insincere. Stick to the middle of the road. Let your reader know 
that he is recognized by name. Use it once or twice in the letter, but not 
so often as to sound like a ward politician out for votes. 

The use of nicknames without benefit of authority can be particularly 
obnoxious. No one has the right to address another individual with such 
familiarity unless a friendly relationship has been established, and in 
sufficient degree to warrant doing so. Any step beyond this limitation is bad 
manners, and^ quite likely to be resented. Consider, for example, the 
absurdity of the letter which was addressed, “Dear Si,’* and closed with 
the postscript, “Did I spell your nickname correctly?” Certainly, if the 
spelling were not known to the writer, he could not claim a friendship that 
would sanction the nickname’s use. 

3. How TO Spotlight the Reader 

More YOU and less WE. Some business letters make us wonder if 
the writers were not thinking more about themselves than about their 
readers. They are full to the brim with / and We, but contain hardly a drop 
of You, This is fundamentally so wrong an approach that it would seem 
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apparent to anybody. But you know from your own observation how often 
in business writing the reader is forced to play second-fiddle. For example, 
note in the following letter how the emphasis is placed on the company. 
Four para^aphs beginning with We, and the fifth, with Our. The purpose 
of the letter is to bring buyers to the dealer’s store, and we cannot believe 
the writer meant to take the play away from his prospects. That is exactly 
what he does, though. 

The personality expressed in the above letter is selfish and egotistical. 
The writer is “blowing his own horn” and quite happy to be doing it. He 
isn’t really thinking about the money the readers of his letter can make by 
using Doe Feeds; instead, he is contemplating the money he is going to 
make with the new account. In the first four paragraphs, the reader gets 
the call only once. In contrast to the one you in the middle of the second 
paragraph, there are five we*s. At the very end of the letter, you and your 
get a better break, but long before he reads that far, the recipient’s sense of 
importance has been rudely shattered. We doubt very much if this letter 
pulled many prospects to the store. It never had a chance, because the 
spotlight was turned on the wrong fellow. 

Another letter with the emphasis just as badly placed is the four-liner 
below. The man who got it wrote in the margin : “Give this letter to Frailey 
as a letter that should never have been written. Look at the first word of 
each line. This is truly a horrible example.” 

Gentlemen : 

We are returning herewith Connecticut policy #1887, which 
we have signed, consenting to the assignment of interest. 

We regret that it was necessary for you to return it to 
us for this signature. 

Yours very truly, 

Of course, the fault of this letter could have been made less conspicuous 
had the typist shortened the length of the lines, but after all, the average 
girl who transcribes dictated copy is not a sales psychologist. The blame 
properly falls on the man who wrote, and then signed, the letter. He could 
have noted how the four lines started and had the letter retyped, even if 
he did not bother to reword it. 

Letters that star the reader. Turning to the more pleasant side of 
the We- You problem, notice in the following letter how the reader is given 
the center of the stage — the place where the reader always belongs. It was 
written by advertising manager Martin F. Maher, of the Florsheim Shoe 
Company, in an effort to win co-operation of dealers in a direct mail 
campaign : 
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Gentlemen: 

We know that this time of year finds you very busy, and that’s 
why we are reluctant to bother you again atout a detail that 
may seem small to you, but one that can have a marked influence 
on your Spriiig Florsheim business. 

We are holding 1180 Florsheim “Styles of the Times” booklets, 
all addressed to your mailing list, and properly imprinted with 
your store name; and we think it important that you give us 
mailing instructions as soon as possible. 

It is now the first of May and you are getting into your spring 
selling season, and Florsheim Style Booklets should prove a 
helpful aid. 

For your convenience, a business reply envelope is enclosed. All 
you have to do is to indicate at the foot of this letter the date on 
which you want tliese booklets mailed from Chicago. 

Yours very truly, 

Throughout this Florsheim letter, the reader is allowed to play the 
leading role. He is made to feel that the request made of him is for his 
own benefit. Mr. Maher knew that mailing the booklets would help Flor- 
sheim, but he appears more eager to help the dealer. 

Robert Ray Aumer, Wisconsin University maestro of letters, says in 
his interesting text. Effective Business Correspondence:* 

There is one person in whom your reader will forever be most 
interested. That is himself. From this fact is drawn one of the 
important principles of business writing: Take the “You” 
attitude. You have heard the saying, “Put yourself in his shoes.” 

That applies here. Talk about the reader, and you are discussing 
the most interesting thing in the world — to him. Make his 
interests, his wishes, his preferences, his hopes as nearly as 
possible yours. See, if you can, what he sees, through his eyes. 
Assume his viewpoint. Interpret your business through his sight 
channel, and you reinforce your appeal with the motive power 
of his self-centered attention. In your imagination take up your 
position beside him, look back at yourself, and ask, “What would 
I like to have myself say if I were over here with my reader 
bistead of in my own office?” 

To sell John Smith 
What John Smith buys. 

You must see John Smith 
With John Smith’s eyes. 

Thus runs a convenient little verse that contains both rhyme and 
reason. It applies to every business relationship. 

* Reprinted by permission from the publishers, South-Western Publishing Co., Inc. 
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To see through the reader’s to talk his language, to present your 
message in the light of his thinkii%— this is the field from which you must 
take off, if your letter is to possess that intangible something we call interest- 
ing personality. 

A matter of mental attitude. Keeping out of the rut called We is not 
difficult, once the business letter writer grasps the fundamental fact that 
to gain favorable acceptance for what he says he must please his reader. 
On the other hand, it is only natural that we should take for granted that 
others react as we do. This fallacy, coupled with the sense of our own 
importance, leads us with lamentable ease away from the You approach. 
It is a temptation against which we must ever be on guard if we wish our 
tetters to attain maximum results — and of course we do. 

The determining factor with respect to whether or not you are able to 
meet your reader on his own ground, is your own mental attitude. “The 
psychological fallacy,” said William James, “is the almost universal tendency 
of people to think that others see a problem as they do themselves. On the 
contrary, they see the problem from one angle, you from another. Your 
duty is to see clearly, and understand both points of view.” 

Although some authorities do not approve the practice, we sec no 
harm in the writer of a letter revealing himself as an individual, speaking 
for himself or for the company he represents. This means there is no objec- 
tion to the use of the pronoun I, but it must never be allowed to “steal 
the show” so that the reader, cast in the leading role, is forced to yield his^ 
favored position. However, this can hardly happen as long as the writer holds 
steadfastly to his reader’s point of view, and does not prattle about things 
as he, himself, happens to see them. 

The use of instead of 1, which in many companies is a law that 
must be obeyed, is another queer custom we seem to have inherited from 
earlier writers. When a business writer speaks wholly for the company, as 
in telling a customer, “We will ship your order tomorrow,” obviously he 
should not speak* for himself. On the other hand, if he means to see person- 
ally that the order is shipped, why shouldn’t he say, “I will personally look 
after this order, and you can be sure we will ship it tomorrow”? Thus, in 
the same sentence, both / and We properly appear, and logically there is 
no reason why they shouldn’t. The idea that a business writer must always 
speak in the sense of “We, the King,” seems utter nonsense. Certainly, the 
insistence on We to the exclusion of / in all cases is a barrier to the goal 
of “writing as you talk” ; no writer can be his natural self if he must forever 
conceal his presence as an individual person. 

In the following insurance letter, the writer often uses the pronoun I. 
Although the purpose b to get the policy reinstated for the company, it is 
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nevertheless plain that the writer is responsible. Surely the letter would lose 
much of its human, friendly personality if it started, feel a little like 
Bill Stebbins,” and continued in the same impersonal manner. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I feel a little like Bill Stebbins. At plain and fancy cussing, Bill 
could give cards and spades to anybody in Blair County. On 
even the most ordinary occasions, Bill’s conversation smelled 
of brimstone, and under provocation — well, it simply burned 
your ears off. 

Ope day, after the express had gone through, when everybody 
and his brother were coming down the steep hill from the station. 

Bill was driving his team with a load of the White Star 
Orchard’s finest Elberta peaches. 

Halfway up, the binder rope broke and every darned peach in 
the load fell out and rolled downhill. Somebody yelled at Bill — 
and the women and kids, fingers in their ears, ran for shelter. 

Bill hopped off the seat, walked back, and looked things over. 

Then he let fly a mouthful of tobacco juice — took a reef in his 
overalls — and turning to the assembled citizens, said quietly: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, I know what you’re expecting. But, 
honest. I’m not equal to the occasion.” 

To date. I’ve written you several letters about your lapsed Re- 
liance Life policy, something you need and should take care of. 

I hate to see you lose it, because I know you’ll always regret 
doing it. But I’ve never had a word from you. I guess I’m 
like Bill — “not equ^ to the occasion.” 

Won’t you either send in the completed health certificate, or at 
least write on tjj^ back of this letter: “It’s all right, old timer; 
you’ve done your part,” and shoot it on to me, so I can get this 
matter off my conscience? I’ll certainly appreciate it. 

Sincerely yours, ^ 

All right, what do you think? Would that letter have been as natural 
and interesting if the writer had hidden his personality by using we*s instead 
of Vs? 


4. Sauce to Season the Letter 

The world loves a cheerful writer. You remember, of course, the old 
adage, “Laugh and the world laughs with you; weep and you weep alone.” 
There’s truth in it. The most interesting letter writers seem to have the 
knack of seasoning the meat of their message with a little sauce of humor. 
Thus, the reader not only sees the face between the lines, but on that face 
is a friendly smile, sometimes even a chuckle. 
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Aod why dioiild it not be so? When you step into a romn, crowded 
with strangers, are you not immediately drawn to those of cheerful manner; 
repelled by those who appear glum and distant? Isn’t it only common sense 
that the same people might madce the same impressions in their letters? In 
your own business experience, have you not responded more freely to the 
salesman of pleasing personality than to the one who is blunt, argumentative, 
or gloomy? Isn’t it only reasonable to think that the letter writei* who can 
make his reader smile a little bit will get better results than the one who 
curtly states his case, and ends with an abrupt “Yours very truly”? It 
doesn’t matter what the purpose of the letter may be — to sell, to collect, to 
correct an error, to build goodwill — it may still reflect a smiling personality, 
and is more likely to succeed when it does. The following examples, serving 
various needs of business, are proof of the pudding. 

Humor in adjustment letters. Handling the complaint of a customer is 
always a ticklish problem. The writer loses face by being too apologetic; 
he offends by taking the matter too lightly. The best place to stand is near 
the middle of the road: sorry, but not begging for mercy; eager to make a 
fair adjustment, but not wasting any time in useless explanation; disturbed, 
but not without poise. Something like this: 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Your letter of December 6 blasted me right out of my chair and 
into the circulation records — a distance of twenty feet and prob- 
ably the longest non-stop circulation hop on record. 

£n route I grabbed the plaid two-peak Sherlock Holmes cap, 
polished off the magnifying glass, and yelled lustily for Watson. 
However, the case didn’t prove to be as baffling as the “Study 
in Scarlet,” because we quickly located the source of the crime. 
That’s too bad, too,' because I was all ready to say in a loud 
voice, “Why doesn’t somebody tell me these things?” 

Here is the post mortem. I tried to locate you by sending copies 
of the Octol^r and November issues to your old address, hoping 
somebody would put your new address on them and forward 
them to you. This neighborly act did not take place, so then I 
tried to locate you through the National Sportsman, and they 
were sportsmen enough to send the letter on; but by the time 
your reply arrived it was November 1, and the December issue 
had been made up and sent out. But the change was made on 
our galleys so we could send you future copies and promotional 
material. 

After twenty years of seeing accidents like this happen, I just 
refuse to tear the hair out any more. As a matter of fact, there 
is very little of it left; but in accordance with good circulation 
custom, I will either send you the copies missed or extend your 
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subscription for that number of copies^ and leave it up to you 
to advise the number of them. Octol^r, November, and De- 
cember issues came back. 

However, if you feel that personal persecution has been perpetu- 
ated with malice aforethought, and alienated your original in- 
terest, I will cancel and refund. You^re the customer in this 
case, and whatever you say goes. 

Kindest regards and greetings from one c.m. to another! 

Cordially yours, 

In that letter, John H. Reerdon, then circulation director for Popular 
Photography, was neither too abject nor too blunt. To soothe the feelings 
of his angry customer, he chose the man-to-man approach summarized by' 
the closing sentence, “Greetings from one c.m. to another.” In other words, 
he said in a friendly, half-humorous way, “You should understand how 
these mistakes can happen, because we are both circulation managers.” 
The approach was successful, as it brou^t back a friendly letter from the 
customer. 

The next exhibit is a reply made to an outraged customer who had 
received a nasty collection letter, although his account was fully paid. This 
situation, which occurs too frequently in business, has put gray hairs in the 
heads of many credit managers. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Twenty years ago D T and I both had .22 rifles. We 

used to sit on the fence at the city piggery and shoot rats. Big 
guys they were. African game hunting had nothing on that for 
sport. 

That’s what I would like to do now to the competitor who wrote 
that putrid collection letter. It must have been a competitor. 

It couldn’t possibly be genuine because certainly this business 
was not built by calling customers names. 

The most oafish person on our payroll in all of our 63 years 
wouldn’t have written that letter. Certainly, nobody would 
write it when the bill had been paid four months, because we’ve 
got the swellest bookkeeping system since Noah checked the 
passenger list for the Ark. It just couldn’t have hapjpened here. 

The only explanation is that some competitor of ours wants your 
business, and plans to heckle you by writing letters and signing 
our name. Please let me know who the first competitor is that 
calls and asks for your business. Hold the rat until I get there. 

I’ll shoot the bast^. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Yes, that was a dangerous letter to write, for it could have baddired 
if the customer had taken it seriously. Bvidently the writer was sure of 
his man and could predict his reaction. The result was a reply in the same 
spirit, and a satisfied pustomer. In fact, Mr. l>oe liked the letter so much 
that he commented. “This fellow’s sense of humor kept my business for his 
company.” And that must have been its purpose! 

Now we will climb over the fence, and read a letter of complaint, 
quite unlike the usual sort that rant and rave. It was written to the 
superintendent of the Doe Freight Lines by a lady who had a large bump 
of humor, and could laugh at her own troubles — ^a more effective way to 
get them removed than to loose a tirade of abuse. 

Dear George: 

Short of strapping my belongings to my frail back and striding 
up Highway 101 to San Francisco, I’m beginning to believe 
there’s no tougher way to get hold of them than through your 
lines. 

Things are loused up good now. I’m leaving here on Monday, 
December 14th, and will not return until Tuesday, December 
22nd. Unless the things can be delivered before next Monday, 
it looks like we’ll have a dizzy Christmas. 

If you try to pry open the doors and deposit them while I’m 
away, there won’t be anyone here to pay you. Not that I feel 
like it. 

Your Frisco office seems to be staffed by persons of bad temper 
and subnormal intelligence. 

First, they refused to take the order; second, after the fifth vain 
call I am still unable to persuade them to jot down my phone 
number. Now really, I can remember the not-too-distant day 
when men FOUGHT over my phone number, and blood flowed 
freely. 

Today’s call to the Frisco office was typical. 

I phone. A female answers and cuts me off. I wait ten minutes. 

I hang up. I phone back. She says, “Did you want some- 
thing?” (Do I want something? Oh, dear Lord!) I say, yes, 
and explain my business. She gives me Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith 
listens ten minutes before explaining he is the wrong guy, and I 
really want Mr. Jones. I say I don’t want Mr. Jones*— I only 
want some sense to the whole thing. 

Mr. Jones, after a decent interval of twelve minutes, deigns to 
answer the phone. He will not, however, deign to (a) take down 
any instructions, (b) jot down my phone number, or (c) do any- 
thing. I explain that you suggested it, and he impliei that the 
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Frisco office is far, far above the Los Angeles office. So you, 
George, will have to attach the phone number and instructions 
firmly to my trunk; and hope for the best. 

My mother and father live at 654 Hunters Drive. Their home, 
a large brown house in need of paint, is located at the comer of 
Hunter and West, if that is any help. 

Before removing the things from the garage, please ask one of 
my parents to instruct your men. The whole darned family 
stores things in mother’s garage, and I don’t want any of Aunt 
Maggie’s old junk. The items I do want are : 

1 filled, locked trunk 
1 couch 
1 coffee table 
1 heavy chest of drawers 

There are four pieces in all, unless you have me confused too. 

We live in a firetrap located at 0000 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco. Do not ring the bell. It is dead and nothing hap- 
pens. I’ve begged my husband to fix the darned thing, but he 
only hides behind his paper and says “wump.” 

Enter the CENTER door (painted red) . Take the long flight of 
steps to the extreme right. On the top floor, turn to the left* 
and continue to third floor back. That’s us — Apartment 33. 

I’ll admit it’s a bother to climb all those steps, and my husband 
nearly broke his neck when he came in the other morning from 
a Legion meeting, but the rent is cheap. 

Now, George, I’m awfully easy to please, but I do have my little 
whims, so will you indulge me just this once. You see, people 
have an unhappy way of delivering things out in the street to 
me. This is where I do NOT want them, so I demand that the 
Frisco office send me a second brawny back to help the driver 
lug my chattels up these 56 steps. 

Now, are we straightened out? I understand the charge is $3.98 
per 100 pounds, and I will have to pay extra for apartment de- 
livery. Try to keep it cheap, huh? You’ve cost me so much 
already in phone calls and postage that I’m considering send- 
ing YOU a bill. 

I’m not really angry, George, because this is the way things 
always happen to me. I w:is even born in a taxi. 

Thanks for your cheery note, and best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas. 

Frustrated ly yours. 

Admitted that the above letter is longer than it needs to be, and that 
the intimate tone would not be appropriate in the average business letter, 
there is no doubt but that the lady reveals a personality which is both 
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delightful and strongly tinged with a sense of humor. The comment made 
by the party who contributed the letter was, “Incidentally, the gal got 
prompt apartment delivery!” It did the job, which is the best that can be 
said of any business communication. 

Routine letters can be interesting. No matter what the business letter 
talks about, or how routine in nature it may be, there is no reason why it 
cannot contain a dash of personality. The following are run-of-the-mill 
illustrations: a letter about a check gone astray and a request for glossy 
prints. Even though the subjects are not life-or -death, the writers manage 
to season them with a smile. 


( 1 ) 


Gentlemen : 

The invoice which we received had not the slightest intimation 
of where we should send it. We scanned it on both sides with 
much precision, and even applied a match to it to see if, by 
some chance, you had used invisible ink. 

After much deliberation, we took a shot at Evansville, but a 
miss is as good as a mile and the check, which we crave to sp)end, 
w'as returned to us as is evidenced by the envelope. 

Now you may be a large concern and think that everyone down 
in these hills, even I, should know where to address your mail; 
but it seems that even Uncle Sam was somewhat befuddled, and 
this alleviates my inferiority complex in no infinitesimal manner. 

We have gone to great pains to make this remittance to you; 
and if, by the time it does reach you, we l^ve disintegrated to 
dust, please don’t blame us. 

Very truly yours, 

( 2 ) 


Dear Gy: 

I was greatly intrigued by your latest letter and particularly by 
your mention of the fact of how much easier you are able to 
sleep in a Pullman because of the motion. 

Needless to say, this is a subject which I would like to take up 
with you in greater detail at our next convention aboard His 
Majesty’s Ship Yacht Club at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

The purpose of this letter is to ask if you could forward me 
sever^ 8x10 glossy prints of your handsome fizzog. 

I feel that displaying your “Rogues’ Gallery” photograph will do 
more to kill the sale of the film than anything else, but after all, 
we must give you a little break on the publicity. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Nothing renmrkMe about those two letters, was there? NcAody 
ojtpects every routine business letter, done in a jiffy and without special 
thought, to be a precious gem. Nevertheless, in each of those letters a man 
seems to be talking — a friendly fellow with a sense of humor. 

5. Personality in Sales Letters 

Easier to express. The sales letter-writer has at least two advantages 
over those who handle other types of correspondence, when it comes to 
making them express personality: the subject matter is naturally more 
interesting, and he is expected to spend more time on them. In the section 
two steps ahead, How to Write the Sales Letter, you will find many 
samples of the masters’ skill which are interesting to the “last drop.” It 
is not difficult for a writer of imagination to relax, be natural, just talk, 
when explaining the merit of products or services which themselves have 
plenty of “oomph.” He has a big edge over his associates who must write 
about traffic regulations, unearned discounts, shipping specifications, and 
other matters no more exciting. You would think that every sales letter 
would sparkle with the personal touch, but as you will also find out in 
Section 7, this is not always true. 

In no other kind of business letter writing is it so important that the 
personality of the writer be expressed. The urge to buy is usually more 
emotional than rational. You are swayed by the enthusiasm of the clerk 
in the store where you are trying on a new hat more than you are by the 
reasons why the hat may be worth the price. If that enthusiasm is lacking, 
you probably walk out without the hat. The problem of the sales letter- 
writer is much the same as that of the man behind the counter. He must 
make his prospect feel that he is proud of the thing he is talking about; 
that he himself would like to own it, or does. 

Three letters to sell clothing. Two of the letters that follow were mailed 
for clothing merchants, the third by a tailor in London. The latter (see 
page 328) is reproduced in its original form. It was sent to two hundred 
prospects, and made one hundred and fifty sales — a remarkable pull of 75 
per cent. Of course, the fact that it was written in script increased the 
feeling of a personal contact. Letters in longhand are not practical as a rule, 
but in this case it seems to have been a happy choice. 

The other two letters are extremely novel in their approach. One is 
pure slapstick comedy, but it probably made many readers laugh. You may 
decide for yourself whether or not you like these out-of-thc-rut sales 
attempts, but at least you will concede they are not deficient in personality. 
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My deat and faithful companion: 

This letter deals with a very ticklish subject. It concerns the 
Christmas gift you are going to select for me. 

Last year you gave me a box of cigars, some streaming green and 
yellow seat-covers for my car, and a red leather volume of Love 
Lyrics. 

The cigars broke Henry, our oiiice porter, of his smoking habit; 
the seat-covers have been a source of real enjoyment to Uncle 
Nathan, who is color blind ; and the Love Lyrics went over in a 
big way with little Patricia. 

This letter Fll admit is a trifle cruel, but I am determined to help 
you avoid past mistakes. 

Old age has made my golf bag unfit for further service; my rid- 
ing trou^rs are fast giving up the ghost; I long for a set of 
matched irons. 1 wear size 38 sweater, and 10^ hose. Dark 
blues, maroons, and golden browns are my favorite colors. 

These are a few of the things I noticed the other day on the 
Fourth Floor Sports Gift Section at BOYD’S. 

BOYD’S, by the way, is my favorite store. Need I say more? 

Lovingly, 

Your Lord and Master. 


Boyd’s, St. Louis store of high standing, had considerable success with 
this Christmas-time sales letter. It was mailed, of course, to wives of 
customers. The one below was mailed by Ed Day, “The Genial Clothes 
Bandit,” of Akron, Oho. 



Just as a reminder to the gentleman 
whose picture appears on the left, 
my records show that he made his 
last purchase on — 

July 4, 1776 


Might I, with great humility, suggest to this gentleman, that if 
he will present himself at 325 E. Market St., with his Social 
Security number, his driver’s license, and his Unfit-for-Work 
Certificate, and insist on buying a new suit, topcoat, or overcoat, 
and if, after strict examination, I find that he really is in need of 
one or more garments, it is possible that I might be bribed, or 
persuaded, if caught in a weak moment, to allow him to select 
one or more garments that would prove to be a credit to both 


of us. 


Under a recent ruling of the Supreme Court, I am not allowed 
to mention the very low prices of these garments, which sUut at 
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$27.50 — the wcx^s represent some pf the finest domestic and 
imported creations it is possible to get This low price of $27.50 
is made possible through our tmnnendous '^No- Volume’’ business, 
and the extreme need of ready cash. These garments are made 
to your individual measure in the model that will make you look 
your best. 

1 have just received 40 beautiful stolen suit patterns, that would 
sell anywhere, even in ready-made, for at least $55.00 or more, 
but which, on account of the purchase price, I am tearfully and 
reluctantly offering for $39.50 for the suit. Sales are limited to 
no more than six suits to each customer — don’t crowd, boys. 

You don’t have to worry about parking here. There’s plenty of 
parking space and it’s FREE. During the m<mth of October we 
will discontinue stripping accessories from customer’s cars. This 
service will be continued, however, after the November elections, 
with several added features. 

Style note — trousers with patches on the seat, and holes in the 
toes of sox, will again be popular this Fall with the^tyle-conscious 
men of both political parties 

says 

“The Genial Clothes Bandit.” 


The pictures used in this mailing were genuine. Snapshots of customers 
were on file; they had been taken at time of the first sale. 

Importance of tone. One danger the novice faces in trying to put his 
personality in a sales letter is that he may exaggerate, so that the general 
tone becomes irritating to the reader. It is for this reason that beginners 
are reminded to be natural and not to press for effects that under the 
pressure may seem artificial. There is hardly anything more irritating than 
a writer trying to be clever. 

Furthermore, what may be a proper tone for a sales letter to one 
type of reader could be a very wrong tone for a sales letter to some other 
class. Thus, people of very little education or culture might enjoy greatly 
a letter that would be considered too flippant by a group of bankers, 
lawyers, or college professors. Thb fact takes us back to the necessary 
steps in planning an important letter. You will remember that two of the 
steps were (1) to visualize the reader, and (2) choose the approach most 
likely to please him. 

Following are four sales letters quite different in tone. Obviously, 
they were not intended for similar types of readers. For example, the tone 
of the English letter would be considered stiff and uninteresting by the 
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average American reader, although it b very courteous and the {ncture 
of the writer gives it a pleasing personality. On the other hand, at least 
two of the other letters would be considered far too flippant by our cousins 
across the water. Never can we afford to forget that underneath all business 
writing certain psychological principles are always at work. Since no two 
individuab are exactly alike, then no two letters should be written in the 
same way if you hope to achieve the best results. This, to be sure, b only 
an ideal to be talked about and never entirely attained, because no business 
letter writer has the time t» tackle everything he dictates as a psychological 
problem. 

Nevertheless, the nearer the match between letter tone and reader 
individuality, the greater will be the sales pull. 

Letter to sell advertising. The next of the four letters of different tone 
b shown on page 330. It attempts to sell printing and advertising services 
to business executives. Notice the not too farfetched play on the writer’s 
name in the complimentary close — “Merrill-y yours.” Notice, too the 
unconventional salutation, “Good Morning Friend:” But the body of the 
letter contains no horse play. The writer is friendly, but not intimate. You 
can guess that the people on his list were of a different type than those on 
the list to get the clothing letter. Vary the tone to fit the intended readers. 
That’s only sound sales psychology. If you think your reader likes brass 
instruments, get out your trumpet; if you think he likes stringed instru- 
ments, get out your violin. 

Letter to sell letters. A man of many years* experience in writing letters 
is Jack Carr, creator of Cordial Contacts — monthly mailings for companies 
to use in holding the goodwill of customers. On page 331, you see a Jack 
Carr letter to his own clients. The ^one is lively and very informal. It would 
please a lot of people, but not all people. Of course, Carr, the expert writer, 
knows the limitations of the tone he uses in all of hb Cordial Contacts. 
But like printerman Jackson, he has specific types of readers in mind, and 
seeks to match their moods. 

Mr. Carr’s letter would probably fall flat if mailed to the customers of 
Mr. Vernon S. Porter, whose letter is reproduced on page 332. But to make 
it tit-for-tat, so would Mr. Porter’s letter fall flat if mailed to those on Mr. 
Carr’s list. Hence, we have another demonstration of our salient point — 
no letter writer can hope to shoot at the moon and blast the whole of it. 
He must be content to aim for a certain slice, and use the ammunition 
most likely to hit the particular target 

All four of the sales letters cited have personality — but no two are of 
the same variety. 
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This Letter, Mailed to 200 Prosficets, Gained 150 Orders for a London Tailor 


The “how” of it. Perhaps by now, through summary and review, we 
can devise a foimula for injecting the writer’s personality into a business 
letter; remember that anything so abstract and intangible cannot be reduced 
to an exact science. However, the following road-marks may point in the 
right direction; 

1. Try to begin with the concept of talking, not writing. Hold 
fast to this feeling of a man-to-man contact to the very end. 

‘ 2. Use the language that is yours in everyday speech. Do not 
^‘press’* or try to be clever. Relax. Be yourself. 

3. Avoid the stilted expressions that make business writing stiff 
and colorless. Use, when you can, the homespun words like 
folks, home, and the others that have pleasant meaning to 
the common man. 

4. Reflect good manners, rather than the “dignity” of business. 
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7'here is no more dignity in business than in any other ordi- 
nary form of human activity. 

5. Let the reader know he is being approached as a fellow 
human being. Call him by name a time or two. Add an 
“unnecessary” line about him, his city, a previous contact, or 
anything that may be of mutual interest. 

6. Put the emphasis on him. Start sentences with you — avoid 
we. Interpret everything you talk about in terms of benefit 
to your reader — keep yourself and your company in the 
background as much as possible. 

7. Keep in mind above all else that you must please your 
reader. See through his eyes, not your own. 
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A Cordial Contact Selling Cordial Contacts 

8. Cultivate a sense of humor, but do not force for it. If you 
have to stop and think about something funny to say, by all 
means don’t say it. But don’t be afraid to unbend. A smile 
is a million times more inviting than a frown. 

9. Try hard to make the tone of your letter fit the personality 
of your reader. 

10. Never dictate when you are cross or irritable. To be friendly, 
you must feel friendly. 

Sober contemplation of these 10 points brings one fact to mind which 
cannot be disregarded. Not every person in business is qualified to write 
letters. You cannot write in a friendly way unless you are friendly; you 
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cannot make the reader feel you are interested in him unless you feel that 
interest; expressing a pleasing personality is impossible unless you have 
one. It may be that your letters have been cold although your heart is 
warm. If that is true, then your problem is simple. Open the gate, and let 
the warmth flow out. But if at heart you are contentious, sarcastic, 
suspicious, unfriendly, keep the gate closed. You can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear; you can’t express a pleasing personality when there is 
none to express. 
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Boathlj aailiago for oo aaar joara that it had hoeoao a habit. 
And X eoulda't oora to broak it. 

do X vaa aillj oaoagh to ooatiauo aakii« ag aoathlr aailiago 
aad nov. iaatoad of boiag able to toko thiago oaij liko X 
plaaaod. X'a oo daraod loaded up with ordoro for Cordial 
Coataet Lottoro. X eaa't go fiohiag. 

X*a woraiag Fou aov like one frioad to aaeth*r. If jou are 
ploaniag to lot down a little aad take thiago oaoior, don't 
atart aaki^ aoathlj aailiago to Four euotoBoro aad proapocto. 

VhF oooa thio frioadlF little lotur io IUoIf to eauoo oobo* 
oao to ooad bo aa order. Aad — 

fhat'o tho hall of it I 








D««r SlFg 

VTft are plaaaad to ad via* you 
that our apaclal ranga of 
Chrlatnaa llarchandiaa haa had 
a Boat aneouraglng raeaptlon 
at tha handa of tha trada in 
all parta. of tha country. 

Special aidilbltiona haaa 
already baan held In aueh 
cantraa aa Blralnghaa, Olaagov, 
Idlnburght ate. at ahich 
attandancaa and aalaa have broken all our 
aatabllahad raoorda for aany yaara. 

In faett »a have had auch a high degree of 
lataraat, that it haa baan difficult to 
attend to all euatomara on certain daya» 
daapita tha uaa of trained auxiliary ataff. 

We are writing to tall you that ao far aa 
Mr. John Swan' a exhibition at tha Grand Hotel 
la concerned, wa have arranged for Mr. Phllllpa 
of our MowrooB Staff, to be In attendance wlt^ 
hlB for the reet of the week, to enaure proper 
aerwlce. 

We are looking forward to a peraonal Tlalt froa 
you, and If you can poaalbly telephone and Bake 
an appolntaent. It would be of aaalatance to ua, 
but in any eaae you oan be aura of the Boat 
cordial walcoae. 

Thla la going to be a vintage year for Maw 
ChrlatBaa Merohandlae, and It proBlaea to be the 
flneat aeaaon for our ouatoBera that they have 
ever known. 

Ho do hope that you will ooae along to our Stock- 
room, BO that you nay ^udge for youraelvea Juat 
what we ire doing to help you. 

Wlahlng you the Boat aucceawful Chrlataaa you 
have ever known, and thanking you for your 
aupport. 


Tova very truly, 

8. MAW, SON a SONS LID. 
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6< Spirit of the Company 

Another form of personality. Business organizations^ like the people 
in them^ have personalities to express. Some are forbidingly cold; some 
are warm and attractive. Others, clinging to the fetish of ^‘business is 
business,” have the best of intentions toward their customers, but hide them 
behind a barrier of formality. The writer who serves an organization which 
is either cold, or appears to be, works under a severe handicap. If he writes 
friendly, man-to-man letters, sometimes flavored with a touch of humor, 
he is quite likely to be called on :lie carpet and told his letters must stick 
strictly to the business at hand. This is lamentable, of course, as the very 
spirit which would help to get re..ults is prohibited. 

In the largest sense, the business correspondent writes for his company 
more than for himself. This though is expressed in the book, Smooth Sailing 
Letters,* in the chapter called “A Pint of Molasses or a Barrel of Vinegar.” 
The title, of course, refers to Abe Lincoln’s familiar saying that a pint of 
molasses catches more flies than a barrel of vinegar. The application to 
business letters is quite obvious. 

It’s the company that writes the letters — not you or me. And 
the company is bigger than any man or woman on the payroll. 

The company has just one purpose — to render an honest service 
and thereby reap an honest profit. Everything that helps the 
company to achieve that purpose is good — ^anything that works 
against that purf>ose is bad. There is no middle ground. 

What good could an angry, impudent, or sarcastic letter do the 
company? You could sock a fellow in the eye for calling you a 
liar. You wouldn’t be much of a man if you didn’t. But the 
company can never take a punch at a customer. Customers are 
the root of the business. Without customers, there would be no 
business. Without customers, there would be no job for you. 

If the above sounds reasonable, then it must be conceded that the 
letter-writer has a double purpose to attain; first, to express his own 
personality in a pleasing way; second, to express the spirit of goodwill that 
exists in his company. To be sure, the second purpose is missing if the 
company spirit is not friendly. But we are not talking about exceptions. 
We believe the great majority of organizations that comprise American 
business are genuinely eager to render an honest service. Some of them may 
not express goodwill as well as they could, but the spirit is there just the 
same. 

* Smooth Sailing Letters, by L. £. Frailey; Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N,J. 



PERSONALITY IN BUStN^^^UfUKS 

A pfovocative letter. If you take time to study the letters that homt 
your way, you no doubt are amazed at the two extremes which they often 
represent in helping or hurting public relations. It is difficult to understand 
how any business executive could have dictated the following letter, and 
then signed his name to it as general manager. The letter was written 
several years ago, and from the spirit reflected in it, we may assume the 
company is no longer in business. 

Gentlemen : 

You had a few shipments of our harmless active 

You have not purchased for a long time. 

From our viewpoint there can be but one conclusicm. You have 

- no business, or, you do not know what is, or what 

it should be. 

Manufacturing Arms having brains leading them, use this , 

as we can prove by transportation records, so that we and our 

dealers are supplying more consumers than those supplied 

by all other producers combined. 

The reordering goes on while you slumber. 

However, we shall be glad to supply you when in the market. 

Very kindly, 

If it were not such a horrible illustration of tactless writing, you could 
smile at that letter. After insulting the former customer by insinuating he 
is asleep and has no brains, the writer ends with “Very kindly.” If you 
can And anything kind in the letter, you are a wizard. The spirit expressed 
is utterly selAsh. The general manager is irritated because the customer 
stopped buying. He plainly says what he thinks of such stupidity. 

When the customer is very angry. Under no circumstances can a 
business correspondent be justiAed in slapping back at a customer. The 
former may have received a provoking letter; he may have good reason 
to resent it. But his job is not to add more fuel to the argument. He must, 
if possible, smooth the ruffled feathers; the old saying that a soft answer 
often tumeth aw'ay wrath is true. Consider the very Ane example that 
foHows: 

Dear Jerry: 

Whatever you may say about us, you will not deny that we have 
developed an almost Aendish accuracy in treading on your toes. 

I won’t insult your intelligence by giving you a lot of baloney 
about why these mistakes happened, or why they won’t happen 
again. I can’t even promise that. 
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But 1 will do my best to set things right, and 1 am sorry that 
you feel I am personally responsible for these blunders. 

No doubt if I were in your shoes, I would echo your *‘Nuts to 
you” with vehemence. But Fm not— I am on the other side of 
the fence, and honestly you haven’t left me a leg to stand on. 

Sorry, Jerry! But I hope you don’t feel too angry to accept my 
sincere apologies, and best personal wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Your could hardly ask for a finer illustration of good letter writing 
the above. It reveals a man of pleasing personality expressing the goodwill V 
of his company— a spirit which carries on in spite of trying circumstances. 
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Section 6 


COMPANY BETTER 
LETTER PROGRAM 


1, Conditions Necessary to Success' 

Must start at the top. Many companies in recent years have under- 
taken programs to improve letters. Some attained temporary results that 
were eventually nullified by lack of sustained effort. Others, equally success- 
ful at the start, have managed to keep the fire burning. But many fizzled, 
either from inadequate supervision or lack of executive backing. It is useless 
to consider a letter program in your company, in spite of the good one might 
accomplish, unless the top executives are thoroughly sold on the need, and 
will let it be known that cooperation is expected from ail employees who 
have anything to do with company correspondence. This, of course, includes 
themselves, since cooperation does not permit exceptions. 

An interesting example is the contrasting experiences of two companies 
that launched letter programs at about the same time, and under the same 
leader, a man who had been able to improve correspondence for many other 
organizations. There were many other similarities that make the com- 
parison even more convincing. In both companies, the number of people 
handling letter writing totaled about eighty, and the preponderance of the 
letters went to customers. No attention had been paid before to letter 
improvement, and those being written were stilted, curt, and often unfriendly. 

Since the program and conditions in both cases were identical, it 
would seem that the results should have been no more gratifying for the 
one company than the other. This was far from what happened, however. 
Company A came through the program with flying colors. The improvement 
in the letters was so marked that even many customers remarked in a 
complimentary way about them. Sales letters produced more orders; collec- 
tion letters brought back the money with less friction; complaints were 
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handled more tactfully; the company felt an unmistakable improvement 
in public relations. 

But the results in Company B were quite different. Some of the letter 
writers improved, others did not. The program was carried out as agreed, 
but with lukewarm cooperation. At the end, nothing was done to keep it 
going. Here and there some individuals were doing a better job, but the 
majority slipped back quickly to their indifferent, and often rude, manner 
of writing. In a few months, no one would have known that a better letter 
program had ever been launched in that company. The results could 
hardly be called worth the effort. 

Why did Company A succeed, and Company B fail, with the same 
letter program? Well, because of one very important reason. In Company 
A, the president and all of the other officials were highly interested. They 

set an example for every employee to imitate. They encouraged every letter 

writer, irrespective of rank, to attend the meetings. The president announced 
the course in advance, and asked for complete cooperation. He said that 
his letters would be treated like any others, and that he and the other 
officials would attend the meetings. And they did, without exception. 

In Company B, the attitude of top executives was the reverse. The 

program was placed in the charge of a junior department head, who 

probably was the one who had sold the need for better letters. Unfortunately, 
he was one of the poorest writers, and not popular among the other men. 
No announcement or call for teamwork came from the president’s office; 
none of the officials appeared at any of the meetings. Of course, their 
letters were not put through the wringer. From the beginning, it was 
obvious that the program was intended to be only a school for down-the- 
line employees — and they resented the idea. They were expected to improve 
their letters, but the big men in the company were immune to the treatment. 
Some department heads came to the meetings as observers, but a sure way 
to kill even this casual interest was to find a fault in their letters. Naturally, 
the program failed to gain a fraction of the results gained in Company A. 
The cause was lack of executive backing! 

Inception of program. The better letter program can originate in any 
department, but, as previously mentioned, it must have the interest of 
company officials to give it the impetus needed for success. For example, 
the idea for a better letter program in the New York Life Insurance 
Company was born in its public relations department. However, that is not 
an imp)ortant fact. What was crucial to the success of this program was 
the backing it got from company executives. This company has been in the 
forefront in the development of a better letter program, and the author 
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wishes to thank its personnel for constructive guidance in the writing of 
this chaper. 

If you are the one who wants to initiate the program, do some research 
first and you will be in a good position to make recommendations to your 
superior. The following memorandum was adapted from an actual one. 
See how well the initiator has done his work ; he presents a well-thought-out 
program for his superior’s consideration. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR IMPROVING COMPANY 
CORRESPONDENCE 

There are two broad approaches to the problem of improving 
correspondence: By employing an outside agency to do a com- 
plete survey and wholesale revision of letters, as in the case of the 
ABC Company; or by developing a program from within the 
Company, as in the case of DEF Company. Among the objec- 
tions to the first approach are the antagonisms and resistance 
which an outside organization is likely to encounter when 
dealing with department heads, the danger of reverting to old 
habits when the outside organization has completed its task, the 
fact that an outside organization would require considerable 
assistance and direction on the part of people within the Com- 
pany, and expense. 

It is recommended that the second approach be adopted, with 
this office taking on the task of developing a plan which would 
have the full-time attention of an expert writer. 

The plan, in brief, would cover a broad, overall program for 
stimulating interest in better writing, and secondly, assistance 
and guidance for particular departments and individuals. The 
general principles and procedure, as outlined below, w^ere de- 
veloped after studying the experiences of other life insurance 
companies with this problem: 

1. A course, consisting of six or seven one-hour lectures, to 
cover the general principles of how to write a better letter. 

The course would be given to groups of fifteen or twenty, 
generally from the same department at weekly intervals. This 
procedure has proved very successful at DEF company. 

a. Organize material and prepare lectures, which might be 
illustrated with slide film. 

b. Enroll members and deliver lectures. 

c. Provide summaries of each lecture. 

d. Prepare and provide study material. 

2. Prepare, and send periodically, reminder follow-up bulletins 
to those who have taken the course, to keep them from 
backsliding into old habits. Experience of other companies 
has indicated the advisability of this. 
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3. Enlist the cooperation of department heads. We feel that this 
may best be accomplished by having a particular department 
head recognize the need for better letters and come to us to 
assist him. In this way we could cooperate with the department 
head to find a satisfactory solution to his problem, and avoid 
the natural resistance which usually arises in these situations. 
It is not expected that they would hesitate asking for help 
when it becomes known that the top officers of the Company 
are interested in improving the quality and character of 
correspondence, and that there is a set-up to help department 
heads in this regard. As a good job is done in one department, 
we believe that word would get around and that there would 
be heavy demand for the service we would be ready to 
provide. 

4. The procedure by departments might be as follows : 

a. Review an extensive file of letters and classify the various 
typ)es of letters written in the department. 

b. Prepare model letters and guide paragraphs for the most 
common types of letters. 

c. Provide each letter writer in the department with a 
correspondence manual on how to write good letters for 
his department. 

d. Review printed forms going to customers and agents, 
and suggest ways to improve them in appearance and 
phraseology. 

e. Work in close collaboration with the department head, 
lawyers and actuaries in making all revisions. 

f. Counsel with individual letter writers and show how 
particular letters can be improved. 

g. After completing the job in a particular department, 
inaugurate a system of periodic review to make certain 
high standards are maintained. 

5. Review with the Committee on Procedures the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, from the viewpoints of economy, 
efficiency and public relations, of individually typed letters, 
automatically typed letters, multigraphed letters with type- 
written fill-in, printed letters with typewritten fill-in, and 
printed forms. 

This program may seem rather ambitious and comprehensive, 
and obviously all of it cannot be accomplished immediately. 
DEF spent a full year developing a program before introducing 
it; and ABC employed a considerable staff of outside consultants 
who spent several years before completing a program of depart- 
mental correspondence manuals. It is certainly enough to occupy 
the full time of one man. As the program is new, it would 
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probably be advisable for us to feel our way, especially in the 
beginning, to make certain we are on the right track, although 
the fundamental procedures and principles are based on the 
experience of other companies. 

A plan so well thought out had to be approved, and it was. There arc 
so many sound ideas presented in this memorandum that companies of all 
types and sizes can find some that are useful for their purposes. 

Announcing the program. Since the logical next step in a better letter 
program is the announcement, it is important that a high-ranking executive 
sign this call to arms so that it is given the proper weight. I'he announce- 
ment should stress the purpose and importance of the program. Following 
is a letter that can be a guide for you. 

As you know, letters written by the company to customers, agents 
and the general public play an important part in determining 
the nature of public feeling toward the company and toward the 
business as a whole. Except for the agents, the only contact in 
many cases between a company and its customers is through 
written communications. 

In view of the importance of the letters we write, the Public 
Relations Committee for some time has been trying to work out 
some way in which it could be helpful to those who have the 
responsibility of writing letters in the Home Office. As a result of 
this study, an “Effective Letters” program has been developed. 

It will include a series of round table conferences for those who 
write letters, review and analysis of individual letters, and con- 
sultation with the head of the department on correspondence 
problems. 

The general plan will be administered by the Public Relations 
Department under Assistant Vice President Doe, and conducted 
by Mr. John Smith of the Department. Before joining the 
Company, Mr. Smith was a successful wTiter for leading national 
magazines, and he has had considerable experience in the field 
of business letter writing. 

The program will be started in one department at a time, and 
eventually it will cover all departments of the Company. Depart- 
ment heads wishing to take advantage of the Effective Letters 
service should get in touch with Mr. Doe. He and Mr. Smith 
will be glad to explain the progran^ in detail and work out 
plans to fit particular needs. 

John Jones 

Executive Vice President 

Adequate leadership. If maximum results are to be secured, a necessary 
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condition » the selection of a qualified person to plan and supervise the 
propnin. As in any other similar undertaking, the net gain is sure to be 
in proportion to the knowledge and experience of the instructor, plus his 
ability to present his material in an interesting and practical manner. Some 
companies are blened with such an individual within the organization, 
and that person can do the job as a part-time activity, which he is often 
glad to do if paid a bonus for the extra effort. Many of the bigger organiza- 
tionst however, maintain full-time correspondence supervisors. This is the 
ideal setup, and it pays high dividends to the company that can afford the 
cost. 

Outside help* When the company considers the cost of a full-time 
correspondence supervisor prohibitive, and there is no person in the 
organization ready to take over, the only alternative is to look outside for 
help. Fortunately, this alternative is not a restricted one. Many companies 
are located in cities where universities, colleges, and business schools offer 
good courses in letter composition. 

In addition to the helpers that may be drawn from the college Held, 
there are also a limited number of professional business letter consultants. 
Some of them conduct letter clinics in the larger cities. These are valuable 
in laying the groundwork in principles, ^and in motivating correspondents 
who lack the understanding of the relation between their letters and 
pleasant public relations. 

The company Ubrary. A business organization need not be large to 
maintain a library of books for the training of employees in various aspects 
of business. However, the number of companies offering this service is 
surprisingly small. There are several exceptionally good books on business 
letter writing, and any person who handles correspondence should be 
encouraged to read them. Sometimes, a small group may be organized to 
study the same book, with weekly get-togethers for discussion, and systematic 
application of the subject matter to the company's letter problems. Many 
a company school has started in this informal way. The average employee 
it receptive to the idea of self-improvement when those higher up provide 
the opportunity. 

It is foolish for any executive to say that he would like to see his 
fetter writers do a better job but that no means of training them are 
availabfe. He may have to scratch here and there, but he can always come 
up with some kind of a letter program. It may not be the best in the 
hut it will be better than nothing. If sincerely offered, with genuine 
CKecuItve encouragement, the results are bound to outweigh the cost in 
time or money. 
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Need of susCeined effort. A lot of better-letter programs go up like 
a rocket, and fall like a dud. Someone m the company gets die idea 
that correspondence needs a shot in the arm, and he sells a bill of goods 
to his chief executive. The stimulant may have been a letter that caused 
the company much embarrassment, or the person inspired may have heard 
about the results gained by some other organization. Anyway, the program 
is launched with the best talent available, and the company spares no cost 
in turning old methods upside-down. In some cases, the intentions are better 
than the procedure ; results are negligible. In others, the immediate progress 
is even better than had been expected. The letter writers are all doing a 
much better job. The executives agree the program is a swell idea — and then 
they promptly let go of it. Better letters are an accomplished fact in the 
company. They can now think of other things. 

But that is not true. The minute the program is put on the shelf, 
it begins to lose its effectiveness. One by one the letter writers return to 
their old bad habits. With nothing to keep them on the new trail, they soon 
return to the old and easier one. They, too, stop thinking about better 
letters. In the course of time, most of the progress is erased. And all for the 
lack of sustained effort. 

This fall from grace and return to the old inferior way of doing things 
is common in business. Factory worken slip in quality and quantity of 
production unless the incentives to do good work are kept fresh and alive. 
Advertising copy tends to become impotent unless somebody continues to* 
prod those who write it. Errors increase in the shipping department unless 
the work there is kept under continuous observation. It is just human nature 
to take the easy road when there is no one to lead the way on the hard 
road. No letter program will continue at maximum speed unless a competent 
driver stays at the wheel. 

If this fact sounds discouraging, let it not be so. The bulk of the job 
is done w^hen the letter writers, and the others helping them, have, mastered 
the prHi^iples of letter construction and have caught the idea that their 
output is directly connected with sales and public relations. With that much 
accomplished, they know how to write effective letters. When they slip back 
to former bad writing habits, it is not because they don’t know better, but 
because nobody continues to check their work, nor seems to care any longer 
whether it is good pr poor. Thus, the incentive to fine performance is gone. 

The edmpaniet that manage to keep the quality of their letters high 
throughout the years are th<a{ie maintain an adequate form of supervi- 
sion. At regular intervals, and sometimes unexpectedly, carbon copies are 
checked Bulletins, too, are sent forth regularly to keep the principles alive 
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and to present new ideas. Praise of good work is freely given, and now' 
and then a prize is awarded to the writer of an especially good letter. Never 
are the writers allowed to forget either the principles or the need for their 
application to company correspondence. Thus, the program never dies — 
because somebody is around to keep it fresh and vital. 

Periodic announcements. As part of its program, a company should 
send announcements to department heads before the beginning of each 
course. Department heads are thereby reminded of the program and invited 
to submit names of employees who are interested in taking the course. The 
announcements, in memorandum form, should be clearly written and fully 
explain the program. The following memorandum is an example: 

Next month, we will begin another course in writing improve- 
ment as part of our continuing Effective Letter Program. To help 
us do this, will you please send the names of those under your 
sup)ervision you would like to be considered for training. Please 
submit the names by Monday, March 5, as follows: 

Type separately on 3X5 cards the name of the employee 
who will participate in the program: 

John Doe (Group Classification)* 

Insurance Department 
Room , Tube 

* Group Glassification will be either 2A or 2B: “A” for 
those who will attend the 2 morning workshop meet- 
ings and “B” for those who will attend the afternoon 
sessions. 

HOW DOES THE COURSE WORK? 

The course will be given in the same manner as the most recent 
one, which was successfully concluded in February. Two lectures, 
based on the principles of effective business writing, will be 
followed by 26 weeks of carbon analysis. That is, each week, 
trainees will submit carbons of their letters, which will be 
analyzed and returned to them with comments. The “Effective 
Letters” manual will be distributed. At the end of the program, 
we will send a progress report of each trainee’s writing to his 
department head or division head. 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

While the program concentrates on our special type of corres^ 
pondence and is intended mainly to build good will through our 
letters, it is not restricted to those who write letters only. It is 
open to anyone who writes or is expected to write in any media 
as part of his job responsibility. Those who have had previous 
training are eligible, (^ly letters will be criticized, however, not 
memorandums or reports — but the principles and skills learned 
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will be useful in all kinds of writing. // the writer has no letters 
oj his own to submit for evaluation, he will be asked to complete 
exercises that will be furnished him each week. 

Enrollment is voluntary, of course, but it is expected that 
trainees — once enrolled — will do all assignments until the end 
of the course. 

A report on the just-concluded program is in preparation and 
will be distributed soon. 

Please send the names of your prospective trainees, on the 3X5 
cards, by Monday, March 5, to Effective Letters Program, 

Room 3311. If the first evaluation of a participant’s writing 
shows that he has no need for training, we will notify you 
immediately to that effect. 

Announcement to participants. After the names of employees who are 
going to take the course are submitted, the supervisor of the program 
should send a memorandum to each participant welcoming him to the 
course and restating the importance of better letters to the company. 
Included in this memorandum can be general information about the course. 
The following is an example: 

Effective business letters are a vital part of our Company’s 
public relations, and we are delighted to learn that you will 
participate in our Effective Letters Program. We know that you 
will find your assignments to be both interesting and useful. 

The program consists of 2 major elements: Lecture-workshop 
meetings, and comments on your letters from expert writers and 
teachers. 

LECTURE-WORKSHOP MEETINGS 

There will be 2 of these meetings, conducted by a professor of 
Business Writing at New York University. He is the author 
of several books and articles and is a past president of the 
American Business Writing Association. Meetings will be held 
on the following days in the 13th Floor Conference Room. 

Group 2-A Group 2-B 

Friday, 9:15 a. m. 2 :00 p.m. 

March 23 
Friday, 

March 30 9:15 a.m. 2:00 p.m. 

You will find your group classification underneath your room 
and tube number on the white slip at the top of this page. 

Please use this slip when submitting your first set of carbons. 
COMMENTS ON YOUR LETTERS 

From now on, beginning the week of March 21, we would 
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lik€ you to make extra carbons of all your letters, and to select 
ev€ry week the 3 fliat you think are the best, for comments. Your 
editor will comment upon how they conform to our principles 
of effective writing, and return them to you. Your editors will 
be Robert Cain and Lionel Dael, experienced editors in this held. 

You will receive 6 months of such training — in 2 periods of 
3 months each. This will involve 26 different sets of carbons. 

The first period will begin the week of March 21 and end during 
the week of June 20. 

NOTE: At the conclusion of the program, a progress rep)ort 
will be sent to your department head. To help us with this, we 
will need a sampling of your letters before the Program begins. 
Therefore, the carbons you submit on March 21 will not be 
returned to you. However, the carbons you submit on March 28 
and thereafter will be returned to you with comments. 

The program coordinator in your department has already let you 
know, or will soon let you know, the schedule he wishes to follow 
when he collects your carbons. They will always be collected on 
the same day every week. Also, because comments are only a 
week apart, no late carbons can be accepted; and no more than 
5 carbons can be submitted in any one week. 

The carbons, with comments, will be folded and stapled and 
retimed directly to you through the tubes. In this way, the 
comments made will remain confidential betw^een the instructor 
and yourself. 

YOUR NAME SLIPS 

At the first meeting, you will receive 15 slips containing your 
name and other information. Please clip (NOT STAPLE) one 
of these slips to your carbons every week when your coordinator 
collects them. The same slip will be used to return the carbons 
to you. (If you should lose these slips, please prepare new ones.) 

We will have further information and materials about the 
program for you at the meetings. This material will be packaged, 
labeled with your name, and placed on tables at the side of 
the Conference Room. The material will be arranged in alpha- 
betical order. As you enter the Conference Room, please pick 
up your material hejore taking your seat. 

Meanwhile, if you have any questions, will you please get in 
touch with your program coordinator immediately. 

We are looking forward to seeing you at our first meeting on 
Friday, March 23. 

2. First, the Letter Audit 

To know where you stand. The logical beginning of any better-letter 
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prc^ram is to take inventory of the letters currently mailed. In the New 
York Life Insurance Company’s program this job is done by more than 
one penon. Other companies leave this to the program ksackr. By making 
this audit, the man m charge gains useful informatidi to guide his stefil* 
He finds out the major faults of die company’s corttsgondence as a 
and puts his fihger on the letter writers who need die most correction. TMs 
is a necessary ‘*first” because in no two companiei will the lame ccmditions 
prevail, and the program should be custom-built to fit the letters at hand. 

This information is very simple to get. Several weeks before the program 
is to begin, a period is named during which extra copies of all letters are 
made for the program leader. These carbon copies should be placed in 
folders: there should be a set for each correspondent, sufficient in number 
to give a fair sample of his work. The leader then proceeds to read and 
mark the carbon copies, in preparation for a personal conference with 
each letter writer. These conferences should be kept strictly between the 
leader and the letter writer, as it encourages cooperation if the latter knows 
his faults are not to be called to the attention of his executive. Inasmuch 
as some men and women are keenly sensitive about their faults, the program 
leader needs to search for good points in the carbon copies as well as bad, 
even if he has to stretch his imagination a little bit to find something 
worthy of commendation. 

Carbon copies are audited throughout the entire course. 

Future inventories. At the end of the formal meetings and personal 
conferences, if the leader really knows his subject, considerable improve- 
ment should already be noted in the work of the various writers. A second 
audit is then necessary to know exactly how much ground has been gained. 
Based on this second analysis, a report to the executive responsible for the 
program is in order. This report can show by comparison the improvement 
made, and it may also call attention to certain individuals whose ability 
has been overlooked. The executive thus has a guide for the future selection 
of employees to handle important letter jobs. The report may also point to 
certain individuals who have not benefited by the program, and who are 
not likely ever to produce effective business letters. By transferring these 
persons to other jobs that do not involve letter writing, a benefit is created 
both for them and the company. 

If an outsider has been employed to head the program, the second 
audit of carbon copies and the final report on results is the signal for his 
departure. But while he has built the foundation for better letters in the 
company, and the principles are understood by all who write them, this is 
by no means the end of the job. If the gains are to be held, the letter 
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audits must be continued indefinitely, preferably twice a year. The carbon 
copies may be reviewed by someone in the company who has developed 
the inclination and ability for the job, or they may be sent to the outsider 
who directed the initial stage of the program. These semiannual check-ups, 
coupled with the regular distribution of better-letter bulletins, should keep 
the program alive. 

Training of beginners. Because of the recurring turnover in personnel 
in the larger companies, one troublesome question pertaining to the letter- 
program is what to do about correspondents who are new on the job, and 
have not had the benefit of previous instruction. Of course, when their 
number is large enough to warrant the cost, the initial steps of the program 
can be repeated in a beginners’ class, conducted either by the man in the 
company who has taken over the supervision of correspondence, or by the 
same outsider who launched the program. It is also a good idea to save 
complete sets of bulletins for these beginners 

3. Howr TO Conduct the Meetings 

The physical set-up. It is important that meetings for letter improve- 
ment be held in a place where interruptions or distractions can be avoided. 
If the company has a large conference or director’s room, the problem is 
solved. Whatever the place selected, it should be apart from the rest of the 
business and free from noise, so that the program leader will have undivided 
attention. For example, one professional letter-consultant wnll never forget 
the conditions under which he was forced to operate in a certain company. 
Arriving for his first lecture, he w^as taken to an upper floor in the factory 
part of the building where a space had been cleared for the first and sub- 
sequent gatherings. On the other side of a temporary partition certain 
machines were pounding and thumping. The noise was so great that he had 
to shout to make himself heard. When he asked if the machines could not be 
stopped until after the session, one of the executives replied, “Certainly not, 
we are away behind in filling orders, and those machines must run night 
and day.” You can imagine how^ successful the meetings were under those 
circumstances! 

‘ It is also important that those attending the meetings should be made 
as comfortable as possible. They should be provided with armchairs, or 
seated near tables so that notes can be taken. The instructor should have a 
rostrum on which to lay his papers, a large blackboard, and plenty of chalk. 
These may appear to be minor details, but unless someone looks after them 
the program will be hindered. 
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Attendrace* The need for complete co-operation^ so that every letter 
writer attends every meeting, has hem mentioned Not only should they 
be expected to be there^ but punctuality abo needs to be stressed. It is 
distracting to the group members and to the instructor when persons arrive 
late, or leave in the middle of a meeting to take telephone calls or for some 
other purpose. If a letter program is to be launched at all, it should be 
considered important enough to set aside everything else for it. 

Material to be covered. The material that will be covered at each 
meeting should be clearly outlined before the begiunmg of the course. How 
much should be covered will be dictated to a great extent by the needs of 
the company and by the program leader*s preferences. The first two meet- 
ings in one company’s program were devoted to the tone of a letter and 
to saying what you mean. You might decide to cover more or less, or to 
discuss something entirely different at your first meetings. 

4. Devices to Rate Letters 

• 

Too intangible for exact rating. A business letter cannot be rated as 
a piece of meat is weighed on the butcher’s scale. There are too many 
factors that must be working in the right combination, too many psy- 
chological forces that may play on one reader with different effect than on 
another. Even the experts are often fooled in advance about a letter, calling 
poor the one that later gets fine results, and rating good the one that later 
turns out to be a flop. Nevertheless, there are evaluating devices that rnay 
be used with a reasonable percentage of accuracy. Even though they may 
at times miss their mark, they do have the great merit of forcing the writer 
to judge his letter with a more critical eye. He may discover a weakness 
that would have been lost in a more casual examination of the letter. 

The trouble is that most people hastily read a letter they have written, 
consider the general effect, and then jump to the conclusion that it is good 
or bad. They do not stop to take the letter apart, or to view it from several 
angles, as the Rating Scale on page 353 requires them to do. 

To rate your own letters. This scale places before you — one at a time 
— six major factors in the success of a letter. First, you are asked to consider 
only the appearance of the letter, and nothing else. If there is a fault in 
the letterhead, the position of the letter on the page, or the way it is 
typed, it should be noticed because you are concentrating only on appear* 
ance, and its importance is not overshadowed in your mind by your 
enthusiasm for something else. 

Then, in sequence, but always only one factor at a time, you are led 
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by the Rating Scale to a consideration of Language, Argument, Carpentry, 
Petmiality, and Spirit When weighing the language of the letter, you have 
pushed aside the question of its appearance. And when you come to 
argument, language in turn takes a back seat. Hence, if theie is a deficiency 
in any one of these six respects, you are more likely to spot it than if you 
had taken a once-over view of the whole. 

The system of grading is simple. You arc not asked to pare your 
judgment to a hair’s breadth, as must be the case when a teacher says that 
one composition is worth a grade of 86 and another a grade of 87. Instead, 
when considering appearance you come up with one of four valuations, 
worth in points as follows: 


If extremely good 15 points 

If better than average 10 points 

If questionable 5 points 

If obviously poor 0 points 


Any person willing to look at his own letter with an impartial eye can 
tell very quickly which of the above four ratings it deserves on appearance. 
If “5” is the answer, then he knows that from one angle the letter has a 
serious weakness. Probably, he decides immediately that it must be retyped, 
or that he w’ill call his printer and have a new letterhead designed. 

With the appearance graded, language takes its turn. Perhaps the 
words are short and expressive, the sentences neatly turned, with not a 
whisker to mar the naturalness of the message. Okay! No doubt the proper 
rating on language alone is 15 points. Or, if not that good, at least it rates 
above average — 10 points. 

When the last of the six points is reached, the points can be totaled, 
perhaps like this: 


Appearance, better than average 10 

Language, extremely good 15 

Argument, questionable 5 

Carpentry, better than average 10 

Personality, extremely good 15 

Spirit, better than average 10 

- Total points 65 


Finally, when the rating is completed, and not before, there is one 
question to be answered, and it is the only time that the letter is considered 
as a whole. Does this letter do the job? If the writer sincerely thinks it does, 
then he gives his letter an additional 10 points. But if he has any doubt in 
answering the question — if he is not sure it does the job — ^no additional 
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Appearance 

How well is the letter groomed? Is the letterliead attractive 
without being wild? Does the letter sit nicely on the page? 
Is the typing good and free from msuies? Does the letter 
appeal to the eye as one easy to read? 

Language 

Are the words short and natural? Would the average person 
know their meaning? Is the letter free from whiskers? Does 
, it carry the distinction of simplicity? Is the language the same 
that the writer would use if he were talking to the reader? 

Argument 

Has the story in the letter been well told? Do the facts seem 
complete? Is all the information presented that the reader 
needs? Does the letter **ring true'7 Does the writer seem 
to know what he is talking about? Does the purpose of the 
letter stand out shaiply? 

Carpentry 

What kind of craftsman does the writer prove to be? Between 
the lines can you see the skeleton that all good letters must 
have? What about the Star the Chain, and the Hook — are 
they all there? Do the paragraphs cling together? Does the 
story move along? 

Personality 

Does the writer succeed in getting himself into the letter? 
Does he take the reader on an interesting journey? Does he 
get out of the rut of the commonplace? Does the letter sparkle 
with originality? Is the interest sustained from beginning to 
end? 

Spirit 

Will the letter win goodwill for the company? Is it free from 
sarcasm, ridicule, anger, and bluster? Does the reader get the 
impression that he is being well served? Is it a letter the writer 
would be proud to show to the head of his company? 

Result 

And now, beyond all of those six points, what general impres- 
sion does the letter give? Does the writer seem to have ac- 
complished his purpose? Does the letter do the job? 


Final Rating 


points are given. For example, it would not be consistent to say a letter 
does the job, if the argun^^nt in it has been rated questionable — as in the 
hypothetical rating, which totaled 65. 

As can readily be seen, only what appears to be a perfect letter with 
not a Raw in any of the six qualities could receive a Rnal rating of 100. 
Since perfection is rare in business correspondence, the writer who rated 
his own effort 100 would do well to question his judgment, and repeat the 
procedure. On this Rating Scale, a total grade of 80 indicates a very good 
letter, although it might rate so low on just one point that a serious weak- 


* This scale is from L. £. Frailey's Smooth Sailing LetUrs. Englewood Cliffs. 

N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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ness would obvious^ demand correction. Little is to be gained by leniency 
in the evaluation of our ovvn handiwork. Why should we fool ourselves? 

Check carbon copies of letters. Carbon copies of letters that are 
actually sent to customers can be submitted to an editor for appraisal and 
criticism. This practice is the backbone of the New York Life Insurance 
Company better letter program. The following is an example of the type 
of comments that a letter writer who is taking this course can expect: 


EFFECTIVE LETTERS PROGRAM 


NEW YORK LIFE INtURANCE OOMFRHY 


Maxy Doe: 

Welcome to the course. 

I didn't think we were handling inter-office letters and nenos, 
but since you sent them on I'll be glad to read then. First, I 
would lUce you to work on tightening up your pros^-be eonoise, 
say what you most say in simple language. You 'll find that writing 
becomes more effective when you get the message across in few words* 
And, it's obvious that a clear, concise letter reveals a writer who 
knows what she's talking about. 

If you're interested in learning a bit more about the subtitles 
of syntax, you mi^t resd Plain Words. Their ABC, by Sir Ernest 
Gowers. It's Interosting and has always helped me. 


A Not* From Your Editor. I hav« triad in my commanta to raflact your Company’, policy toward lattar wrltlng Alwayi, I will put 
myialf in your readar’s placa, if your latter te«m« meffectivi to ma. probably it will not aatiafy your loadtr aitnar But Mmotimas, 
whan I don't have the technical information ralavant to a particular reply, my remark, may be inappropnata If this should 
happen, I hope you will let ma know 


Msxy Doe: 

Who is the "she" mentioned in the Tripp letter? Is Dr* Howerd 
s woman? Then why didn't you give the reader a clearer idea of 
this. When you use a personal pronoun the antecedent must be clear* 
Where Is the antecedent to''"8he”? 

I thirk you could be clearer in your letters. You tend to get 
caught up in medical Jargon. Re-read your letters, and rewrite then 
If they're not clear. 

The Barrett letter is s little better. But, evan hers, yon use 
starchy sxpresslonsi "in reference to" (about)i "shall advise you 
farther”. 

Sir Ernest Gowers gives one good rule yon night followt 
'Rh# words with preelss meanings rather than vague onae*" 




NuySo*^ 

Tottf letters uw livravliig. Iha teM 1« m.Maiir, aid 

you mr« urltlne uith more dlarlly* 

‘ToMyd" is one of tho words classified under the headdiw 
ooRvereatialMa^ tdiioh we tty to avoid in writing leitm* 

"The above" is Jargon. Juit say, "this policy", or "the iten." 

Be careful in using coniBas* They can be iwportant in nsking 
an idea clear, or in getting the wrong idea to the reader# There is 
no set body of rules in punctuation# Writing changes, and the ndes 
cha^. H you can. road and Baaantlala of Stola. 

on this subject# 


You can be feiore concise— end effective— in your letters, if you 
try to avoid superfluous language# In the Bradley letter, you nention 
'teeured height" and "soaled weight." Xsn*t 'height" always tMasursdT* 
'Scaled" is also a superfluous word# Re-read the section in the 
loanual on how to "eschew surplusage." 

'Tumishsd" (sent), "contact" (write), and "indicate" (stats) 
are non-conversational words— try to use more specific, friendlier 
words. 


Txy to be more concise in writing# In the AvUI letter, for 
instance, notice the changes I made in the last paragraph: Tlease 
let me know if you want this coverage*##" is friendly and effective# 
"Is desired## •" is stiff# And "outlined above. ••" is unnecessary^ 
and sounds like conmerclaless# 

"Prefer the faniliar word to the far-fetched. Prefer the con- 
crete word to the abstract# Prefer the single word to the eircun- 
locution#" These are a few of Fowler's rules# Think about thew# 

Isn't that Jargon in par# 1 of the Vanel letter? 


I would like to give you one method of Judging conversatlcmal and 
non-conversational words# You can "furnish" a home{ but you can not 
"furnish" a statement, you can only "road", "receive" or "send" one# 
Tumigh a statement" is commercial, not popular, usage# 

"It miy be necessary for us to, " is a round-about wuy of «l]rlhf 
Ve may have to####" Vfhy not use the latter# 

The second sentence in the Kuehargki letter night be written in 
a more direct manners "fou said we were getting a statement from 
Dr# M# Bernstein." 

It is a good Idsa to r^rsad the tinished letter* Then you ml^t 
not make typographical errors such as the two in the Bmaiett letter. 
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Prdgress report Illustrated here is a progress report that can be sent 
fay an instructor in the company program. It helps gauge the participant’s 
progress, or lack of it, and describes in detail strong areas, weak areas, and 
areas where improvement has been made, 


Typical Instructor’s Evaluation 
instructor’s evaluation of trainee 
Please complete in duplicate, and return no later than 
Tuesday, February 20th. 

1. How many weekly comments did you return to this trainee during the 
13-week period just completed? 13 

2. How do this writer’s letters compare with his letters written at the 
beginning of this 13-week period? 

Now Then 

Excellent Excellent 

Better than Average X Better than Average 

Fair Fair X 

Poor Poor 

3. How would you describe the improvement, if any, in this writer’s work 
since you began to work with him? 

He was addicted to the use of stiff, formal language and wasted no time 
being friendly toward the reader. Lately, his style has begun to loosen up 
and his tone has been warmer, more personal. His improvement in tone 
has been particularly striking and he has maintained it consistently for 
the last 4 or 5 weeks. I feel that he has really grasped the concept of 
creating good will for the company with his letters. 

4. What problems still appear to bother this writer? 

He could loosen his style a little more. His phrases are still somewhat 
stiff and when in doubt, he often heads for some cliches. 

At the end of the course, a questionnaire can be sent to the participant 
to get his views on the effectiveness of the program. 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM Date February 8, 1%4 

T o .PROGRAM participants SUBJECT I Effe ct ive Letters Progra m 

From Evaluation 

Please return by Friday, February 16. 

May 1 congratulate you on completing your work in the Effective 
Letters Program? At this point we would like you to complete another 
questionnaire. Your cooperation will help us not only to evaluate this 
program, but also will help us improve all future programs. You need not 
sign your name. 
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EFFECTIVE LETTERS QUESlTOKNAmE 

1. Do you think that your writing has improved as a result of this 
program? 

Yes, very much 

Yes, a little 

Very little 

Not at all 

2. Did you feel at the beginning of the program that your writing was 

relatively satisfactory? Yes No . 

3. Now that you have completed your carbon analysis, do you still feel 

that your writing was satisfactory at the beginning of the program? 
Yes No 

4. If your writing has improved to any extent, in which of these areas did 
you find your training to be especially helpful? 

Writing more concisely 

Writing more conversationally 

Using passive voice less 

Avoiding cliches 

More aware of readers* interests 

5. What do you consider to be the greatest strength of this program? 

6. What was the greatest weakness of the program, if any? 

7. Would you like more time to be devoted to any other aspects of 
writing? If so, which ones? 

8. You had a different instructor for the last 13 weeks of the program. 
How would you compare the second instructor with the first one? 

9. Do you think you could be helped by further training? Yes No . 

10. Any other comments? 

11. Are you in Group A or B ? (check one) 

PlecLse Return to: 

Director of Home Office Training 
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Many companies have found a questionnaire to be helpful in keeping its 
better letter program geared to the needs of the employees. For example, the 
following are actual replies to two questions on the questionnaire; 

WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER TO BE THE GREATEST 
STRENGTH OF THIS PROGRAM? 

In each case where the instructor made corrections or offered 
advice, I felt the suggestions were excellent. 1 wouldn*t hesitate to 
follow his advice, and I feel he pointed out weaknesses. 

The effective letters manual and the professor’s criticisms every 
week I think proved beneficial both to the company and 
particularly to the individual. 

Without question, the personal carbon analysis in 2 periods of 3 
months’ duration. 

Making the writer conscious of what he is writing and the kind 
of impression made on the recipient. 

The program has helped me to be more conversational in my 
writing. It has helped me to feel that the person to whom I am 
writing is actually present in the room. Lastly, I have learned to 
avoid cliches and other bad habits which I picked up in the past. 

It is helpful to know how your letters sound to someone else. 
Self-criticism can be very difficult and I think that the comments 
of an objective reader are valuable. I’m always interested to hear 
the impressions of a reader and to discover whether I have 
succeeded in conveying what I wanted to say, the way I want 
to say it. 

Other effective letter courses lacked the follow-up that the 
carbon review gave us during this course. 

Learning to write more concisely and conversationally. Pointing 
up these two factors seems to be the greatest help to me. 

Two meetings at beginning together with carbon analysis so that 
we could tie in our own work with what was talked about at the 
meetings. 

The constructive criticism indicated on the carbons of the letters 
used daily. 

Its help in alerting the writer to think of the reader when 
preparing a letter. Pointing out phrases and business terms which 
are of no interest to the person receiving the letter. 

WOULD YOU LIKE MORE TIME TO BE DEVOTED TO ANY OTHER 
ASPECTS OF WRITING? IF SO, WHICH ONES? 

More original writing. Professors could give us a theme and ask 
us to write a 2-3*4 paragraph^ letter on it. For example : How 
would you tell an insured he had been declined for insurance? 

No, I think criticism of the actual everyday letters that we write 
is most helpful. 
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Yes, offer more substitutes for opening and closing sentences of 
the letters. 

Have discussirms during the term of the course. These would 
create a better understanding between correspondents and in* 
structors. 

No, the people who write to me in this jet age of ours have a 
greater interest in getting the word in a word, than they have in 
beauty of expression or purity of language. What I need most is 
writing ideas, those little touches which give life or color or 
force to a dull story. My instructors can teach me correct literary 
deportment. But they can’t teach me how to *4nvent” ideas 
which will result in my writing letters with sentences that sing 
or sentences that succeed. 

Once a month lectures throughout course would keep course up 
to date by criticizing letters submitted during course and give 
students opportunity to ask questions that arose after course 
started. 

The company does a lot of writing to their general offices. We 
write letters to the public, but write memos to offices. Can we 
have lessons on this subject? (Inter-office memos.) 

5. Better Letter Bulletins 

To keep the fire burning. Bjulletins distributed with reasonable regular- 
ity help to keep a letter program alive; their. value depends on how attractive 
the contents are made to those who receive them. As is true of messages 
to salesmen, the first requisite of a bulletin to letter writers is that it be 
interesting. If it contains nothing but a rehash of things the reader already 
knows, it is rather sure to suffer a quick burial in the wastebasket. Too 
often, the preparation of letter bulletins is left to someone with only a 
casual interest in the assignment; consequently, they are dashed off just 
before the deadline with little thought or care. 

On the other hand, many companies have found letter bulletins a 
fine means of keeping their correspondents and secretaries on their toes, 
and the quality of the material in them is just as high as you will find in 
the best books on business correspondence. The bulletins for the New York 
Life Insurance Company are typical examples. 

Letter bulletins may be used for various purposes: 

1. To illustrate faults in letter writing, and to explain principles. 

2. To call attention to outstanding letters that have been written by 
certain employees, and thus to encourage similar work by others. 

3. To quote interesting and helpful passages from books and magazine 
articles. 
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4. To prranote interest in better letter contests— a very effective device 
in the general program. 

5. To present new ideas, or old ones used by other companies* 

While the above are major purposes for letter bulletins, there are 

others that may arise to meet the need of a particular company. 

Above all other reasons for their use is the fact that they are an 
inexpensive method of keeping everybody letter-conscious. Thus, they serve 
in a way similar to the kind of advertising that is designed more to keep 
products before the public than to lead to their immediate sale. 

Two of the New York Life Insurance bulletins. It is regrettable that 
space will not permit the reproduction of the entire series of New York 
Life Insurance Company bulletins, for they constitute a neat course in 
business letter writing presented with a practical viewpoint. Beginning on 
page 362 are two samples. 

Checklist of reminders. New York Life Insurance Company letter 
writers are asked not to mail their letters before checking seven important 
points. These points are put in question form on a card that is distributed 
at the end of the program. The card is reproduced here and can serve as 
a guide for other companies, both large and small, to help them formulate 
a similar checklist. (See the opposite page.) 

6. Other Devices to Improve Letters 

Contests based on company letters. Probably more than any other 
nation, the people i»f America love competitive sports. This will to beat 
the other fellow can be made a powerful asset in a better-letter program by 
staging contests to see which letter writer can excel the rest in solving a 
correspondence problem. The best results are obtained when actual situa- 
tions, taken from the company’s experience, are used to test the writers’ 
skill. It may be a letter of complaint received from a customer, an attempt 
on the part of another to deduct an unearned discount, or any other real 
letter-problem that somebody in the company had to handle. 

The procedure is simple. A carbon copy of the letter that had to be 
answered — the more recent the better — is given to every letter writer — or 
printed in the company bulletin. All who write letters may be requested 
to dictate their idea of a reply, or volunteers may be called. The weakness 
of the voluntary alternative is that only the better letter writers are likely 
to try their hands at the problem, and thus those who need the practice 
most are self-eliminated. 

Of course, a time limit is set for the replies to be returned to a certain 
party — the correspondence supervisor if there is one, or to anyone else 
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1. Is it rtader-orimttd? Have you considered the reader's 
interests? 


2. Is it tactful? Are you courteous? Have you put yourself 
m the reader’s place? 

3. Is it clear and concise? Do your sentences generally 
contain no more than one main idea? Are these ideas 
linked with strong transitions? Do you avoid technical 
terms that may not be clear to your reader? 

4. Is it forceful and friendly? Do you generally use a ‘'per- 
sonal" subject ("I" or "we" as opposed to "the Com- 
pany")— and the active voice? Have you eliminated 
"negative" words? 

5. Is it conversational? Do you avoid "commercialese" 
and "business English^', and use words and phrases 
from your everyday speaking vocabulary? 

6. Is it hllpful? Have you anticipated and met the reader's 
needs? Have you given him useful information he may 
not have expand? 

7. Have you affected your reader agreeably? Have you cre- 
ated good will for your Company? 

If you can answer "yes" to each of these questions, you 
have written an "effective letter." 
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Effective Letters 



THE CENTLE MT IF lATINI “I'M Sllir 

It Mans Miier for mort pmpk to htee dmth and tu« than to admit they’ve 
made a roktahe. At l«Mt that’s the impiasnon we’ve gotten from a number of 
businesi lettera that have come our way ipcently. For instance, the foflowing 
letter which a friend of ours received from his insurance company: 

Dear Mr. Green: 

Upon checking our records we noticed that we 
had charged you the wrong amount for the proportionate 
premium for December, 1959 The correct amount u 
$105.70 Since we only coUected $103 €7 our fUe and 
your records are incomplete Would you please send us 
the difference in the two amounts which amounts to $2 03. 

In addition to this will you please sign the 
attached form so that our records will be corrected? 

Your attention to this matter will be greatly 
appreciated 


Sincerely yours. 


Reduced to its simplest terms, the letter seems to be saying “We made a 
mistake. You straighten it out’’ - 

Then there’s the relentless emphasis in this letter on “our records.” It 
seems to as a safe bet that a reader doesn’t care a whit about company house- 
keeping. Harping on “our records” or “our files” is not likely to impress him and 
is almost sure to irritate him. In this case, the reader knew the company wanted 
$2.03 because it was due, and not because “our files and your records are 
incomplete.” 

And what about the phrase “proportionate premium?” Most policy owners 
have little or no knowledge of insurance terms. Involved technical expressions are 
apt to baffle, or worse, annoy them. 


Capyitfht Wf lA«ur«ne« CempBny m U*8 A 
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Thm thov's the imfy, fiat pangnph, third line. The phreae shcmid 
reed **oolIectod only . . not 'vinly collected . . Feolty grammar is not a 
cardinal sin peifaaiie, but it is surely a breach of etiquette, indicating disrespect 
for your reader as wdD as for your subject 

The final dlecourtoey was, according to our frwid, "the perfect parting 
shot" The writer endoeed a eeU-ad die e e e d envelope— not stamped. Not only 
did he have to sign a form and send another check, he had to pay four cents to 
rectify a mistake he hadn’t made in the first place. 

Now, we're not saying this was an easy letter to write. It wasn't But surety 
there are other ways to do it Here's one way: 

Dear Mr, Orten: 

We alunyt appreciate the opportunity to be of 
service to our policy owners, but I’m sorry to tell 
you that last month we did you ~ and ourselves — a 
dtsservwe. The correct amount of your December. 1959, 
premium was 1105.70. and we billed you for only $103.67 - 
a difference of $2.03. 

May we ask you to sign the attached form and 
send U to us with your cheek for $2.03? 

Vm certainly sorry to bother you with this, Mr 
Green, but you can be sure we’ll do our best to see 
that it doesn't happen again. 

Sincerely. 

This, plus a stamped envelope, might not send the reader into transports 
of joy, but surely it wouldn’t set him smoldering, as the first one would — and did. 

Being courteous takes more time, maybe, but it’s time well spent since 
discourteousnesB can lose for you and for your company the confidence of your 
readsr. That's no small loss. 


"Our representative will be in Chicago from March 14-18. Please look him 
up when you arrive at the convention; he will be manning our booth." 

This IS psrt of a letter which was'dictsted to a secretary. When she finished 
transcribing and typing it, she brought it to her boss for his signature. The last 
sentence read; "PImm look him up when you arrive at the convention; he will 
be Manning R. Booth." 
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WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 

It has come to our attention that herbage, when observed in that section 
of enclosed ground being the property of an individual other than oneself, is 
ever of a more verdant hue. 

AND THIS? 

Inasmuch as dividends under your above-mentioned policy are payable 
under date of December 6, it is impossible for us to issue and forward our check 
in payment of such dividend until the due date, making it, therefore, impossible 
tor you to pay your August, 1959, premium with the dividend to be payaUe on 
December 6, 1959. 

THIS ISEANS 

*pj»C ».M 0 }r»/ J9^9o ati/t ut j»u9»Jt aXvmto tf nauf 
AND THIS 
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IT'S TNi STYLE 

As a genml nile» italicise (or underline) ; 
mw OF pubucahons: 

The New Ybrk Times, Saturday Review, The Diary of Anne Frank 
Occasionally you will see titles of publications set off by quotation marks instead 
of italics. But the best practioe is to reserve quotation marks for articles from 
publications, chapter headings from books, short stories, poems, quotes, and the 
like. 

lOBBIGN WOBOe AND PMBA8BB: 

e pluribus unum, vie d vie, Zeitgeist 

There are a number of words — chauffeur, ballet, beau, cUchd, opue, data, via, 
hoi poltoi — which, though certainly foreign, have been so incorporated into our 
language that they’re no longer considered so. However, foreign words and phrases 
less well-known should always be italicized or underlined. 

woaos USED AS such: 

’^You have used may when you should have used can.” 

You’ll notice that in the example under foreign words and phrases we italicized 
those words which we said need no longer be italicized. That’s because they were 
used not to represent concepts or ideas, but to represent words as such. 

LETTEBS USED AS SUCH: 

“The p in ptarmigan is not pronounced.” 

TITLES OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, WOBKS OP ART, NAMES OP SHIPS AND AIRCEAFT: 

Bach’s e/esu, «/oy of Man’s Desiring 
Rodin’s The Thinker 
U.S.S. Miaeouri 
Columbine II 

FOR THE SAKE OF EMPHASIS: 

“Not only can we go, we must go.” 

On this point — a word of caution; too-frequent use of italics for the sake of 
emphasis defeats its own purpose. As Fowler, the distinguished compiler of 
Modern English Usage puts it, “To italicize whole sentences or large parts of 
them as a guarantee that some portion of what one has written is really worth 
attending to is a miserable confession that the rest is n^ligible.” 
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Mining a diamond doa not produce an engagement ring any more than a random 
collection of facts produces a good letter. It is rewriting, the writer's refining 
prooesa. that tarns Che raw material into the finished product. Let's look at an 
OEBiiipfe of raw material: 

Dmr Mr, Jone$: 

We have received your inquiry of November 6. Regarding thu 
inquiry, we u/ould like to eiate that we are in no position to 
comply with your request, changing the method of premium 
payment on your above-numbered policy to the monthly 
basis, because the monthly premium must amount to at least 
the sum of $10 per month, inasmuch as the Company has found 
it impractical to issue poUeies with a monthly premium of 
las than this amount. 

We might, however, make mention of the fact that your 
poUey amtains an Automatic Preauum Loan claute and 
under this clause, unpaid premiums can be taken care of by 
loan provided there is sufj^ient cash indue in your above policy 
to warrant doing so, and provided small repayments are made 
on your loan from time to tune. 

if it should be your desire to do this, kindly contact us 
and we shall be /deased to comply with your request. 

Sincerely yours. 


l«M N«w fiU Inturanc* Company VrMee in U'SA 
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The raw material is there, but oertain rafinementa seem to be in order. Ftaet 
of all, because the sentences are overloaded, the letter demands a second or even 
a third reading ~ hardly fair to the reader. So on the fint rewrite, let*e take 
out the linking words — ond, because, since, inasmuch as — and make separate 
sentences out of what follows: 

Dear Mr. Jonei: 


We have received your inquiry of November 6. Regarding 
thu inquiry, we would Uhe to state that we are in no poeition 
to comp/y with your request, changing the method of premium 
payment on your aboue-numbered policy to the monthly 
basts. This is because the monthly premium must amount to 
at least the sum of $10 per month. You see, the Company has 
found it impractical to issue policies with a monthly premium 
of less than this amount. 

We might, however, make mention of the fact that your 
policy contains an Automatic Premium Loan clause. Under 
this clause, unpaid premiums can be taken care of by loan 
This can be done provided there is sufficient cash value in your 
above policy to warrant doing so, and provided small repay- 
ments are made on your loan from time to time. 

If It should be your desire to do this, kindly contact us. 

We will be pleased to comply with your request. 

Sincerely yours. 

This seems to be a lot clearer. At least it can be better understood on first 
reading. But what about all the gingerbread — ''We are in no position to/’ "We 
would like to state that," "If it should be your desire,"? A second rewrite could 
take care of those: 


Dear Mr Jones: 


-dui prs, 


rn Bn w pty w it h y as m skangsngfthe metftoa of fvemium 

payment on your ai mn wnwfc pwgrf policy to the monthly basis. 
Thu u beca^ the monthly premium must amount to at 
least $10 month You see, the Company has found it 
impractical to usue policies with a monthly premium of less 
than thu amount 

m msgh l .fluAe ver, mudss'emsmStorryii^^k^dno^uJmt your 
policy contatru an Automatic Premium Loan clause. Under this 
clause, unpaid premiums can be taken care of by loan. This 
can be done provided there u sufficient cash value in your 
above policy * and provided small repay- 
ments are made on your loan from time to time. , p 

V Usfs Ae ifVu, 

if It h * j wiia d s su s t s d v i k tst Mmdtj w nlaai 

W s t k M <ba pt s an s d ts s sm pi y wi t fc yi m r ngiiest , 

JJ uni A-a- -fs Csmu 

Sincerely yours. 


The language sounds more courteous and clear, but what about the order 
of the letter? Is the reader seeing first what’s most important to him? What if 
it read like this: 
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Hear Mr. JtMua: 

Smoe your poUejf contauu an Automatic Premium Loan 
eiotiw, we can orange to have your premiume pout by loon 
provided there it enough eoeh value in your policy. Then you 
can etmply make repaymente toward your loan and all 
will be in order. 

Pm aorry that we cannot arrange to have you pay premiume 
on the monthly baeie, as you a s hed, but monthly premiums 
must amount to at least $10. However, this Automatic 
Premium Loan orrongement wiU\ in ejfcct. accomplish the 
same thing. 

Let us hnow if you want us to do this, won't yout It will 
be a pleasure to take cate of it for you. 

Sincerely yours. 


Admittedlyi such revisions take time, but with practice, rewriting becomes 
habitual and takes less and less time. It's part of the correspondent's job to be 
an editor, toa 

Begin by rdying, as we did here, on only 3 simple rules of editing: 

1. Look for overloaded sentences. When you find words like and, because, since, 
inasmuch as, which, for the reason that, you can usually begin a new sentence 
at that point. 

2. Look for words and phrases of traditional “Business English." Delete them 
and substitute the language of conversation. 

3. Look at your reader. Arrange your material so that he will see first what is 
apt to interest him most. 

WNAT DOES THIS MEAN? 

It has been observed an enclosing barrier, for the purpose of discourag- 
ing and preventing intrusion upon Uiat which it encloses, tends to enhance the 
amicabiUty of those whose property abuts on said barrier. 

ANN THIS 

The current dividend notice from you ha.s been received on which was 
indicated your election of option to have the existing and latest dividend under 
your above policy applied to reduce future premiums under this policy and we 
are pleased to advise that this, and further future dividends, in accordance 
with your election will be duly applied to reduce future premiums. 

THIS KCANS 

'SMtmgtsu poog sMimu ssouaf pooQ 

Altt TNtt 

p^npto noK hd 'K.vfwi JnoK 

uo sutmvuajd aonpsj oj epuaptntp ajnjnf puo juauno jnoK Kjddv oi Kddoif .uf ^ 
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IT'S THE STYLE 

Division of words should be Avoided whenever possible^ but when it's un- 
avoidable, the foHowing guides should help: 

1. Divide according to pronunciation — in other words» midce sore that 
the part of the word left at the end of the line will suggest the meaning 
and the sound of the wliole word: 

prO‘greu (noun), prog-ress (verb), epi-taph, epU-ome 

2. Never divide words of one syllable: 

asked, named, strolled, height 
not 

ask-ed, nam-ed, strol-lcd, hei-ght 

3. Never divide words with only 4 letters: 

only, also, into, open 
not 

ori4y, al-so, tn-to, op-en 

4. Never divide a syllable of only one letter: 

about, away, again, enough, mighty 
not 

a-bout, a- way, a-gain, e-nough, might-y 

5. Usually divide compound words between the members: 

laundry-man, undersecretary, astro-naut 

6. In verbs ending in mg, usually divide before ing: 

offer-ing, say-mg, danc-mg, ask-ing 

But there are exceptions; for example, words in which the consonant 
has been doubled before the ending: 

admit-img, prefer-ring, stop-ping 

7. When 2 different consonant letteis appear together, or when a consonant 
letter is doubled, usually divide between rather than after them: 

sym-bol, fal-ter, abun~dance, Odvan-tage, excessive, dif-fer 
However, if this rule conflicts with Rule 1, Rule 1 takes precedence: 
demo-cratic, camp-ing, stick-ing 


8. Never, ever, hyphenate at the end of the page. 
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who is directing the better letter program. The ideal plan is to code the 
replies in some way so that the identity of the contestants is not revealed 
until after the prize-winner has been ,selected. The person heading the 
program may do the judging, or he may ask some outsider, who is an 
expert in business letter writing, to serve in that capacity. First, second, 
and third selections are usually made. 

The reward for winning need not be anything of great value — perhaps 
a new hat, a pen, or a good 'new book on letter writing. Cash prizes are 
not considered advisable, since the competition may become too bitter and 
losers may not accept their defeat gracefully. The highest reward for human 
achivement is not material. People will try just as hard for the honor of 
being first as for some gadget that may go with it. The important thing to 
remember, however, is that each winner in a contest should be publicly 
praised. It may be announced in another bulletin, at a meeting of the letter- 
class, or at some company function. 

If the company has some kind of a school, with one or more classes 
in letter writing, a sequence of problems may be used, a new one assigned 
at each weekly meeting, and the winner of the previous contest announced. 

Better letter contests, as briefly outlined above, serve at least three 
beneficial purposes: (1) since the letters to be answered are taken from 
all parts of the business, they give each contestant a better idea of what 
goes on outside his own department; (2) by co-ordinating training with 
the deep-seated thirst for competition, contests tend to make the training 
mOTe interesting; and (3) they encourage the best kind of practice in letter 
writing, since each assignment represents an actual company experience. 

Perhaps a fourth benefit that should have been mentioned is that often 
in the contests some hitherto unrecognized writer of ability comes to the 
foreground. The executives thus discover an asset in their personnel that 
later may be required to solve a manpower need. 

Correspondence manuak. Another helpful instrument in maintaining 
a high standard of correspondence, and for use as a reference guide, is 
the manual of information prepared by some companies for their letter 
writers and typists. Since these manuals are assembled independently and 
slanted at the needs of the particular company, no two of them are ever 
found to be alike. Every executive in charge of correspondence has his own 
preferences with respect to letter mechanics, and the manual he puts together 
is sure to diflFer from the one in use in the company across the street. 
Generally, the contents include sample letters to show the typist the forms 
she is expected to follow, and information with respect to titles, punctuation, 
capitalization, abbreviation, and such other matters as the compiler may 
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consider important. Perhaps the biggest value of the manual u that it 
assures consistency, so that all letters mailed from the company are similar 
in appearance and form. 

The manual is usually prepared only in the larger companies where 
many letters are written, and where some one person devotes his full time 
to keeping of correspondence on a high level. Unfortunately, however, 
some of the „ manuals now in use do not reflect modem letter principles, 
smd many of the rules they set forth are those of the hidebound past. In 
some cases this may be because they have been in existence a long time 
and never revised; in others, it simply means that they have been prepared 
by individuals not familiar with modem letter practice. 

Correspondence manuals are also valuable in getting the newly hired 
typist or correspondent quickly acclimated to company letter*practices. In 
this sense, they are time-savers and mistake-eliminators. They cannot, 
however, take the place of personal training; nor do they provide the 
challenge to better work which the novice gets from a well-directed letter 
program. 

Form letters and paragraphs. A form letter is essentially no different 
from any other letter, except that it is mailed to more than one person, 
with the name and address of each recipient filled m at the top. When the 
fill-in is a perfect match with the part already prepared, the average reader 
does not realize that the same letter has been sent to other people. 
Unfortunately, however, the “perfect match” is more of an exception than 
the general rule, and this is the great weakness of the device. When the 
reader knows that he is only one of many to get the letter, much of its 
pjower is lost, since the effect is no greater than getting a circular or some 
piece of advertising. 

Another weakness in the use of form letters is the failure to rewrite 
them at regular intervals. Result: They are no longer up-to-date, or they 
are mailed to the same individuals more than once. This,* of course, creates 
a poor impression in the reader’s mind, unless the purpose of the letter is 
purely routine, and the recipient does not care whether it is a form letter 
or not. For example, a form letter might be used to notify dealers that 
orders had been shipped. In this case, the only purpose of the message 
is to give information. 

In spite of the fact that form letters are black sheep in the opinion 
of certain writers, and that some companies rarely use them, they do serve 
a useful purpose in business. If properly handled, there can be no logical 
objection to them; in fact, some form letters rate higher than those 
individually typed. The reason is that they are carefully tailored to fit 
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certain situationi, and often represent die best skill and thought available 
in the company. This is not likely to be true of the other letters^ often 
written on the spur of the moment by various individuals of different 
abilities. 

Another advantage of interest to the average business executive is the 
immense saving in time and money. In an hour or two, numerous copies 
of the form letter can be processed by mimeograph, multigraph, or automatic 
typewriters, and the time spent in placing the names and addresses on 
them is only a fraction of what it would have been to type them individually. 
Furthermore, an even greater saving is the time it would have taken to 
write the letters personally. This time saving not only leaves the typists 
and letter writers free to do other work, but it represents a considerable 
reduction in cost — 2 l fact no company can very well afford to disregard. 
What this reduction represents in actual money is difficult to estimate, 
since the possibilities in one organization for the use of form letters, and the 
nature of their content, may differ widely from those in another. However, 
it is safe to say that the average form letter costs, to prepare and mail, no 
more than one fourth of w^.'' the same letter would cost if individually 
written and typed. 

Except in a general way, it is difficult to state the uses of the form 
letter. It is quite satisfactory for repetitive and routine situations where no 
attempt is being made to slant the message at a particular reader. On the 
other hand, when the purpose is more important, or involves special 
circumstances, the use of a form letter cannot be approved. For sales 
letters, the form letter gets the green light only when it is necessary to 
contact a great many prospects quickly but little is known of their individual 
characteristics or buying habits. 

Penonaliziiig the form letter. Since we know the importance of making 
the individual feel he is getting a special letter prepared for him and nobody 
else, it is plain that the form letter should be made to appear as if it were 
a personal message. Whether or not this object is ethical you may decide for 
younelf, but it may be justified on the ground that the reader would get 
the same message if it were individually written. 

As we have pointed out, many of the form letters mailed in business 
would not fool a moron. The type of the name and address does not match 
the type of the body. The ink of the two parts is of different shades. The 
spacing and alignment are dead giveaways. Another fact to cause suspicion 
is the use of a salutation made to fit all those who are going to get the letter; 
the condition can eanly be avoided by not including the salutation in the 
form part of the letter. Naturally, the letter is more likely to pass as 
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personal if it starts “Dear Mr. Doe,” than if it starts ‘^Dear Friend,” or in 
some other general way. 

To personalize the form letter, several simple steps may be taken. 
Why they are ignored is hard to say, because there is no logical reason 
for handicapping a mailing any more than is necessary. You should, 
therefore, observe these steps; 

1. Use a letterhead of good appearance, printed on paper of at least 
average quality — not a cheap substitute, poorly processed on thin 
paper, that any reader would know could not be the onnpany’s 
regular letterhead. 

2. Use an envelope to match the paper. It will look better with the 
firm name neatly printed on it than it will blank. 

3. Let the salutation be filled in by the typist, along with the name 
and address. 

4. Insist that the fill-in be a perfect match with the rest of the letter. 
This means that the proper equipment must be provided, and that 
the work must be supervised. 

5. See that the signature is personal, and affixed with ink. Processed 
signatures are easy to recognize Never use a ’rubber stamp. 

6. Mail the letter first-class. Seal it. Use regular postage stamps. This 
is not the cheapest method, but it is the best. Before you decide the 
cost is prohibitive, consider comparative results. 

It will pay the company using many form letters to consider the 
purchase of automatic typewriters. One girl can easily manage a battery 
of four. After she types the names and addresses, and the salutations, the 
same machines will automatically complete the letters. A perfect match is 
then absolutely assured. 

The use of automatic typewriters also makes further personalization 
possible. For example, the reader’s name may be typed in the body of the 
letter. This takes more of the typist’s time and adds to the expense, but the 
added touch of personalization may sometimes be more than worth the 
cost. 

Do not turn a cold shoulder on form letters. Use them in their proper 
place, but use them properly. Make every one as much like an individually 
typed letter as is possible. Form letters serve a useful purpose, but keep 
them up-to-date. Change the copy at regular intervals, not just when you 
happen to think about doing it. 

A part of the letter program. Since form letters are just as important 
as any others, assuring that they are doing the best possible job is a logical 
part of a company’s better-letter program. In those cases where an outsider 
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has been called in to start the pn^iram off, one of his chief duties is to 
examine the form letten currently m use, to suggest others that might be 
used, and to assist in such revisions as may be necessary. 

The work does not stop with the departure of the expert, however, 
nor after the fint house-cleaning is finished. At least four times a year the 
entire ensemble of form letters should be reviewed; most of them should 
be rewritten that often. 

The fact that form letters are devised to take the place of those that 
are persoiutlly written does not m^ that, like a piece of machinery, they 
can be left alone until they wear out. A great numy companies make the 
mistake of thinking of form letters as a necessary evil — paying little attention 
to them, even though they may be giving a lot of attention to the improve- 
moit of general correspondence. Form letters are not black sheep unless 
the company treats them as such. They deserve better coiuideration than 
they usually get. 
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1 . How TO Construct a Sales Letter 

Supreme test of writer's skill. No letter written for business purposes 
can be called unimportant, but the relation of sales to profit makes the 
sales letter stand out above the rest Furthermore, in the writing of the 
sales letter, the skill of the business correspondent is i>ut to the greatest test. 

Unfortunately, in many kinds of business writing it is not easy to 
rneasurr results. For example, letters mailed to gain goodwill may do the 
job, but except in specific cases where evidence 'is developed, the exact 
accomplishment is still intangible. This is not true of the sales letter. It 
either sells or it does not, and the extent of the puli is known by the number 
of orders received. Thus, the sales-letter writer is always under fire. Unless 
the results of his efforts are considered satisfactory, he is quite likely to lose 
his job or be transferred to some other type of less difficult letter writing. 

On the other hand, the reward for the successful sales-letter writer is 
usually high. He is the man who is bringing orders to his company, and 
orders arc precious. The greater the pull of his letters, the greater is his 
prestige. Besides, there is much personal satisfaction to be derived from 
the writing of a letter that does a good sales job. Out it goes to a list of 
prospects — or to just one important prospect — ^and then comes that period 
of waiting to see what the result will be. And then, the orders begin to 
come in — perhaps, lots of orders. What a thrill it is to be able to say, 
'This sales letter of mine had a pull of ten per cent/’ Ten per cent is 
considered good in the average instance, but what if it k twmty, thirty, or 
even higher? Then, indeed, the writer’s cup of joy runneth over. 

The letter carpenter at work. To get the most value out of this discus- 
sion of how to write the sales letter, a review of Section 3 is suggested. 
There, the principles of letter carpentry were explained as they apply to 
any kind of business correspondence in which an effort is made to influence 
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human behavior^-letten to collect money^ letters to adjust ccnnplaints, 
letters to motivate salesmen, and all the others where the object is to get 
the reader to do something desired by the company. These principles of 
letter carpentry are broad enough to cover all business correspondence, 
with the possible exception of those that are merely routine and com- 
monplace. Now we are going to narrow the arc of the spotlight, and see 
how they apply to the one type of business coirespcmdence for which they 
hold the greatest importance^the sales letter. 

No doubt you remember the necessary steps in planning a letter. They 
are especially important in the construction of the message that goes out 
looking for orders. First, determine clearly the purpose you wsuit to accom- 
plish. Second, know all the facts. Third, visualize your reader. Fourth, select 
the appeals to which he will most likely be vulnerable; or, if there are to 
be many readers, the best appeals for the group. Fifth, arrange the argu- 
ments you plan to use in the order to gain maximum continuity and convic- 
tion. 

In Section 3, you considered how the reader must be led carefully 
from attention to interest to desire ^to action: how fat^ it is if that sequence 
of psychological reactions is changed or interrupted. For example, you found 
that action cannot successfully be induced until desire has been created; 
th^t increasing interest eventually creates desire; that getting attention is 
the first step toward arousing interest. You saw what happens when the 
writer lets the cat out of the bag too soon ; when he begins so dully that no 
more of the letter is likely to be read; when his conclusion is not positive 
and impelling. 

For accomplishment of these four psychological reactions in their 
proper order, you were given a formula to follow — the Star, the Chain, 
and tier Hook. The purpose of the Star was to stop the reader, so that he 
might go a little farther with you in the letter. The purpose of the Chain 
was to make him more and more interested, until finally he wanted to do 
as you desired. The purpose of the Hook was to produce immediate 
favorable reaction — before desire began to chill. 

You found that the construction of the Star was a separate problem 
from the construction of the Chain or the Hook. For each of the three parts 
in the job there were different factors to consider, different principles to 
apply. You saw letters that illustrated strong and weak Stan, strong and 
weak Chains, strong and weak Hooks. You found there were definite ways 
to get attention, to build interest and desire, to impel action. Thus, by now 
you understand the use of the Star, the Chain, and the Hook for all letters. 
But hem we are to apply the formula strictly to sales letters — the kind of 
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business writing in which it is most needed^ and where it exerts the greatest 
power. 

Psychology of a sale. As the weU-written sales letter travels its course^ 
certain psychological changes take place in the mind of the pnospect. To be 
sure, he has to a prospect. The best sales letter ever written would not 
cause a reader to buy a country estate if he already had owned one or 
detested country life. A man might be moved mightily by a letter presenting 
the merits of a Cadillac automobile, but if he had no money to buy one 
and couldn’t get it, the presentation would be sheer waste. Wastage of 
this sort is to be expected in the use of any list of possible buyers. Some of 
them are not prospects because of their total inability or disinclination to 
buy.. 

But when the reader is a potential buyer, it may be assumed that a 
change in mental reaction is usually taking place as he reads from para- 
graph to paragraph. At first, he is politely indifferent — controlled by reason, 
and well versed in all the objections that may exist. Moreover, he is strictly 
on the defensive against any effort to high-pressure him into action. Thus, 
if the positive urge appears too soon — as so often happens in sales letters — 
he is quite likely to be frightened or irritated, and into the wastebasket goes 
the letter. 

On the other hand, if the reader is gently led from point to point, 
the things talked about may begin to appear in a new and pleasant light. 
This simply means that interest has quickened, and desire has begun to 
form. The reader by this time is not nearly as suspicious or as indifferent 
as in the beginning. His reactions are colored with emotion. Objections 
are fading out. 

You know how the application of the Star, the Chain, and the Hook, 
has brought about the above described change in mental attitude. The 
chart on page 380 shows the thought sequence. 

A study of this simple chart quickly reveals why so many sales letters 
flop. They do not^take time to do a complete job. They expect and ask 
for action while the reader is still only cold or lukewarm toward the item or 
service for sale. They disregard the necessity of changing rational reactions 
to emotional reactions. They either do not use the Star, the Chain, and 
the Hook, or they do it so awkwardly that the letter falls apart. Some fail 
for tack of a Star; others, for lack of a Hook. Some turn the formula upside 
down, revealing the purpose of the letter before the reader has had a 
chance to visualize benefits. Truly, this is not a formula to be tampered with, 
or one in which any of the three parts can be left out. You must take all 
of the four steps, and always in the same order. 
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First — get ATTENTION Think about nothing else. In what 
logical, appropriate way can yuu win a little favor at the start — 
enough so that the reader is willing to read on? That is the job 
of the Star. Nothing more. Just that. 

Second — arouse INTEREST. A deeper and more sustained 
interest than you had at the start. I'his is the first job of the 
Chain. In this stage, you are not trying to make the sale — 
sirnj}iy paving the way. 

Third — build DESIRE. Desire comes as the natural result of 
increr.scd interest. Make the readei see liiniself enjoying the 
benefits of your product or service. And that’s the second job 
of the Chain. Now the sale is coming up. Your reader wants 
what you have to sell. 

Fourth — impel ACTION. That means ask for it. Make it easy. 

That is a problem different from the rest. Think only of that. 

It’s time for the Hook. 

Remember, you have four jobs to do in your .sales letter, and no two 
of them are alike in pur[X)se or technique. Take one at a time and con- 
centrate on it alone. It’s something like scoring a run in baseball. You go 
from first, to second, to third — each base reached means a problem solved. 
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When you stand on first base, you have the reader’s attention. But many a 
player gets no farther. Neither may you. If you get to second^ you have 
aroused interest; if you get to third, you have built desire; if you cross 
home plate, you have stimulated action. The sale is made. 

If you want to carry the analogy a point further, consider the pitcher 
as your reader. When you go to the plate to bat against him, he knows 
nothing pf your proposition; he has no thought of buying what you have 
to sell. His main object is to strike you out so that he can give attention 
to something else. But step by step you wear him down. Each base that 
you advance stands only for temporary success. You may not arouse his 
interest — you are caught trying to go to second. You may get as far as 
third, but never score. You didn’t completely overcome his resistance. You 
weie close to success, but lacked the final drive that would have sent you 
home. A lot of sales letters die at third. Some have Hooks which are too 
weak ; some have no Hooks at all. 

Examples of sales letter carpentry. Now that we have discussed the 
theory of constrnrting sales letters, let us consider some actual examples 
taken from the businr.v, uorld. The first is a letter that seeks to sell a 
merchandising plan dealers in footwear. It was written by M. H. Cable 
for Roberts, John«'()n & Rand, a branch of the International Shoe Co. of 
St. Louis. Tlic very logical appeal is to the desire of the dealers to make 
n\ore Tnoney. The Star opens with this ap|)eal in a rather spectacular way 
which could hardly fall to get attention. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

You \\’Ould be surprised, wouldn't you . . . 

if you walked into your store tomorrow morning, glanced 
at your shoe stock, an^ saw two fresh green dollar bills hanging 
out from every box lid.' 

Money, as you know, has no value unless it is working. If you 
invest uioiu'y in s.oijiething that does not earn anything, U costs 
more money to leaxe it there. This is why a large group of our 
customers willingly go to a little extra tinre and efl'ort to harness 
their shoe stocks with our Concentration Plan. This plan helps 
them drive those slow moving shot's off the shehes. It spot- 
lights every* pair that should nut be thert‘. 

In every carton of shoes on your shelves there is merchandise 
n prest nling at leaj>t two dollars |>er carton. It is your itK-ney 
that is invested. But, do you know' definitely how' ttany of 
those pairs have no right to remain on your shelves"' 

( )ur Stock Control System is a part of the Concentration Plan. 
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Properly uied, it will dig out all of those buried dollars that you 
can use to buy new shoes. 

For what little time and effort you put into it, the Concentraticm 
Plan can 0am mighty big dividends for you next year. Install 
it in January, and it will be operating smoothly when you com* 
mence selling spring shoes. It costs nothing except your willing- 
ness to start it and keep it going. 

Please read the attached Concentration Plan agreement. Fill in 
the information on the second sheet and we will forward the 
necessary supplies and information. Thaw out those frozen 
dollars in your shoe stock. We will help you put them to work 
next year. 

Yours very tmly, 

This sales letter to dealers did not waste any time in explaining the 
details of the plan; the agreement contained that information. Instead, the 
emphasis throughout the entire Chain was on what the plan would do for 
the dealer. The appeal would be of interest to any retail merchant — ^how 
to keep stock turning over and thus increase profits. Even the end of the 
Hook repeats that theme — “Thaw out those frozen dollars.” 

The letters reproduced on pages 383-385 are additional examples of 
effective use of the Star, the Chain, and the Hook in sales letter construction. 
In both cases the Hooks are positive and courteous. “Either order card will 
start your subscription,” says Mr. Westerfield. “Order now. . .,” says Mr. 
Marshall. As you discovered in Section 3, the tone of these two conclusions 
is correct, although it might offend if used earlier in the letters. The end 
of your sales message is no time to pussyfoot or play church-mouse with 
“If* or “May** or “Hope,** These are negative words that betray the 
writer’s lack of confidence in his own sales message. Messrs. Westerfield and 
Marshall tell their readers what to do, and leave no hint that they fear an 
unfavorable answer. 

Letter from Moline Business College, 

Signed by A. L. Due, Manager. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Would you like to receive a nice salary check every week, soon 
after finishing high school; and to know that the future held for 
you opportunities for outstanding success? 

If you are like most high school seniors, you have this picture 
in the back of your mind, but you are wondering WHEN and 
HOW you will be able to fulfil it. 
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April ee, 1969 


Dtar Bln 

TEIBf of oourooi if ft mgfttifto you knov. Xt*t ft fftTorito of 
builnoat and profaaaloDftl pooplo} ft prina aouroo of nowai ft powor* 
ful BMdiuB for ftdfortlaifkgi ft nacfttl&o that hfta oftnod tho roapaot 
(ftiid roftdorahlp) of tho country 'a loftdorahlp oonnunlty. 

If you aat only an oeoftalonftl laauo — or roeolfo it roBulorly 
but don't ftliftya hftfo ft ebftnot to road it thoroughly — it* a our 
fooling that you're nlaaing ZUIB'a true foluo aa a oont^nulnn 
■oryioo , 

oooopt ft trial aubaorlption, dolitorod oithor 
to your hooo or offloo — aamplo TIME for loaa ihan 10^ an 
iaauot Put ono of tho two order oarda in tho outgoing oail 
now; if Tllffl diaappointa you, oanooX your aubaorlption and 
«o*ll return tho pro«ratod balaaoo of your paynont. 

If you'd like to know wro about tho nowa and tho pooplo oho 
ahapo it than you are otor likely to got out of Juat tho daily 
papora and tho broadoaat roporta •• 

— if you oonaldor it worth your while to koop up with all 
tho artra fiolda that Tlltt ooTora (art aa well aa polltioa; bual» 
noaa aa well aa foreign affairat religion aa well aa aport) — 

— and if you're willing to take your nowa, not juat in a 
bare recital of feota, but in a otory told aa thoughtful reportera 
and editora aee it 

••• then aooept our inritation to aubaoribe on a trial baala. 

fomalitieo (like a bill) oen wait until after you begin to 
receive oopiea, Bither order oard will etart your aubaeriptloa* 

/I Cordially, 


Ptftney foaterfio^d 
Cirottlatlon Manager 


Inolooedi 

(1) hone delivery order oard (il weeka/91«a7) 
(S) effioe aubooriptioa (69 ieeka/|6,(X)) 
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Dear Sir: 

No purveyors of pigs in pokes, we. 

Before we invite you to join the ranks of ESQUIR£ readers (and, indeed, 
before you accept our invitation) you ought to know something about 
today's ESQUIRE. Not what xg say about it, of course (we're biased), 
but what It's contributors have saidjn it. 

How? 

Well, one way would be to have Norman Mailer, Terry Southern, Gay 
Talese, Kenneth Tynan, Gore Vidal, Dwight Macdonald. Elsa Martinelli. 
Thomas Morgan, Federico Fellini, David Schoenbrun, Graham Greene, 
Jack Paar and a few hundred others drop in on you some rainy evening 
to talk ESQUIRE. 

But the impracticality of it all! 

You'd soon run out of food and drink. Your quarters would get as 
crowded as Grand Central Station on a football weekend. You'd have 
to give up the idea of inviting all your friends and you’d likely lose some 
of them forever once they discovered what they'd missed out on. Fares 
alone would cost you a fortune since at any one time ESQUIRE'S scores 
of contributors are scattered over at least 28 countries and anywhere 
from 3 to 6 continents. 

And finally, just as the President of the United States and his Vice 
President must by law travel via different routes and in separate 
vehicles to avoid the loss of both in the same catastrophe, so it would 
be imprudent in the extreme to gather so much of the world's wit, wisdom, 
and authority in the very same living room. 

So, short of having you hold an ESQUIRE Symposium in your apartment, 
we've done the next best thing. 

See the enc losed GUIDE TO BEING A GENTLEMAN which 
is yours free. No stringH attached, It's a doUghlfully 
representative sampling of today’s ESQUIRE, though it's 
limited to the one subject - Gcmtlemnnlincss. Other equally 
delightful GUn)E.S (TO HKING A BOULEVAKDIEII, WORLD 
TRAVELER, SPORTSMAN, LITERATEUR, WIT, MAN-IN- 
THK-KNOW, etc. ) might as easily have been compiled from 
the varied pages of today's ESQUIRE. 
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But remember, pleaee: one GUIDE doesn't make for the full tour; 
a mere sampling doesn't really give you the full scope and range 
of todayls ESQUIRE. (Try describing your jazzed up. fully equipped 
and accessorized. Ultra- Super- Deluxe mobile by showing off 

a set of Its hubcaps. ) 

If you like the GUIDE, good. Enjoy it. Use it. Share it with a 
friend. Quote from it at the next party. And If you'd like more 
of the same -- lots more and not really the same -- here's what 
to do: 

Turn your attention to the enclosed order form and 
the postage- paid, self-addressed envelope that 
accompanies it. The form entitles you to ESQUIRE 
at half-price for the next 8 months. (ESQUlRE's 
regular per copy price is 60^; regular subscription 
price. $6 a year). The envelope speeds your order 
back to us so we can enter your subscription with the 
very next issue. Promise: it's a dilly! 


So much for the arithmetic and the mechanics. One request: act soon, 
please. While the GUIDE is long- lasting and near to indestructible, 
this half-price offer is limited to a matter of days. 

Cordially. 

J. L. 


JLM.'sss 


J. L. Marshall 
Subscription Manager 


Bonus: Order now and your subscription will include at no extra cost 
ESQUIRE'S splendid $l-a-copy Christmas issue, celebrated 
by all who appreciate magazine quality -- including our 
fellow publishers -- as the big publishing event of the year! 
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There IS a way by which you can protect younelf agaimt the 
uncertamtic^ and idleness which face most young people; and 
assure yourself of pleasant and profitable employment. . . 

And — best of all — it is a way which does NOT require from four 
to seven years of study, or a college investment of several thou- 
sand dollars. It builds towards life’s greatest goal — ^financial in- 
dependence-»without demanding that you postpone your earn- 
ing period for a long interval. You can enjoy a good income, 
make your parents proud of you, have money to spend in your 
younger years, and advance to substantial success while you are 
still young-^while other high school graduates are still going 
to college, waiting for ’^something to turn up,” or are side- 
tracked in ”bHnd alley” jobs. 

There is nothing theoretical about this plan. It has worked for 
other high school graduates year after year — even during the 
darkest days of recession. 

Today it provides one of the safest amd surest methods by which 
high school graduates can win early success that it is possible to 
conceive. 

Would you like to know more about it? 

The enclosed card will bring you complete information, entirely 
without obligation. It requires no postage. It is ready to mail 
as soon as you fill in your name and address. 

Wery truly yours, 

In this sales letter, the Star is a question which no doubt would be 
successful in getting the attention of the average boy just out of high 
school, unless he were already registered for a university course. But any 
letter mailed to a graduating class would be wasted on a certain percentage 
of the members. 

The Chain continues the theme sounded in the first paragraph. The 
reader is told he doesn’t have to worry about being idle — that in a short 
time he can enjoy a good income and be on the way to success while other 
lads are still in college, or side-tracked in blind-alley jobs. The plan, he 
is told, has always worked for other high-school graduates — why not for 
him? 

Then in the Hook, which begins with “Would you like to know more 
about it?” he is impelled to sign and return the enclosed card. The object 
of the letter is attained if the card comes back — a personal call will complete 
the enrollment. 

Teamwork between Star and Hook. Although it is true that the 
functions of Star and Hook are quite different, and each is an independent 
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problem for the tales^^letter writtfi they etn be tetmecl to help gain the 
major objeiitive. In this way, they perform like two players on a football 
team: the Star stops the reader with a momentary block; the Hock makes 
the tackle. Consider the Star and the Hook in the following letter; 

Dear Sir: 

On the high seas, there are none who enjoy a more enviable 
position than do the captain and officers of a great ocean liner. 

They represent the last word in navigation — on the high seas. 

When the liner nears port, a weather-beaten man whose oil-^ns 
contrast sharply with the golden splendor of the ship’s officers 
comes aboard. 

He’s the port pilot, whose job it is to bring the ship through the 
maze of harbor channels, buoys, lights and congestion, to a safe 
berth. 

The Chicago Elevated Advertising Company is comparable to 
the port pilot. We live in Chicago and are in intimate contact 
with local conditions and market information. We understand 
the current of preferences and prejudices. We are familiar with 
channels of distribution. 

Our knowledge and experience regarding this one market is of 
inestimable value to those seeking safe anchorage for a worth- 
while product, in Chicago. 

So when it’s “all aboard” for Chicago— just remember a saliv 
factory landing is made with greater assurance with a “port 
pilot” aboard. 

Cordially, 

Obviously, this letter was not intended to make an immediate sale. Its 
purpose was to drive home the one point that a local advertising firm is in 
the best position to understand its own market. Looking to future business, 
this one point might win the order, and it is very well illustrated in the 
story about the. port pilot. But having used this story to get attention, the 
writer does not entirely discard it. Instead, the importance of “knowing 
the channels” is emphasized in the body of the letter, and the “port pilot” 
Kimself reappears in the conclusion. Thus, the story is the skeleton that 
holds together the flesh of the whole letter. 

Need of balance. Since each of the three parts of the sales letter has 
an important job to do, it is generally poor procedure to let one part steal 
the show to the detriment of the other two. The following election letter 
used by a printing company illustrates the point. The writer has a very 
interesting introduction, based on the coming Derby in which donkey and 
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dephant are to fun. He also manages to echo the idea in the conclusiM, 
but there is no glance of emphasis on the three parts, because the sales 
aigument consists of exactly one sentence. Thus, the message consists of a 
fine Star, a fairly satisfactory Hook, and practically no Chain. 

Dear Friend : 

Here it is again, the grand old Election Derby, with the donkey 
and the elephant staging a whirlwind race before 186,000,000 
enthusiastic citizens. Fireworks all along the way, with perhaps 
a bit of mud from a flying hoof now and then. What a race! 

The man on the donkey lays on the leather, lashing the long-ear 
down the stretch. The elephant fights for the pole, running 
under the goad as a deputy jockey gets in some fancy hard-riding 
at the rear. Battle! Dynamite! Storm! But onlookers, hotter 
than a campaign speech, will cool down the minute the race is 
ended. 

We have fourteen salesmen, covering the entire state, at your 
service. Call on us and we will show more speed than you can get 
out of either the donkey or the elephant. 

(No complimentary close) 

The italicized sentence is the Chain. The company has 14 salesmen to 
serve the reader. That’s fine. But what about the service? Is it especially 
beneficial and outstanding? 

In contrast, here is a sales letter with a Chain and a Hook that could 
hardly be beaten, but with a Star so weak that it might bring about the 
demise of the message without any more reading. That would be a tragedy, 
for if the reader pushes past the dull generalities at the beginning, he 
goes the rest of the way on a very interesting and persuasive journey. The 
lack of balance is in the Star. You wonder if the same man could possibly 
have written the other two parts: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

APPETIZING, HEALTHFUL, and SATISFYING — [here 
readejr yawns]. 

This is the SKITLE — bom in the shadows of Hollywood hills 
and nurtured by famous movie stars. 

Friend of the waist-line, easy to digest and nemesis of hunger, 
SKITLE is a sandwich, three times bigger than the low-bom 
hamburger and five times as good. 

Ground veal from itsy-bitsy baby calves snatched from clean, 
green pastures, garnished with mild dry-eyed onions, topped with 
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blushmg tomatoes and a enmchy^ wpky relish^ all tucked in a bigi 
over^ai^ bun that*s been toast^ to a gold^ bnewn and~ah! 

You have a creatkm of the gods — the SKITLE. 

It's truly a meal in itself and all for a paltry fifty cents! You 
will want to try one^ and as a get-acquainted offer we will furnish 
one for half the regular price. Here’s how you do it: 

Just bring this letter and a friend some time before the first of 
March. You order the first one, and the second will be on the 
house. 

We're located at 493? Main, on the east side of the street. 
There's lots of room to park your car and we stay open until 
2:00 A.M. 

Gome up and see us some time. Bring your friend and the letter. 

Cordially yours^ 

P. S. We have dandy chili, too. 

It is the Hook in the sales letter that is most likely to get insufficient 
attention; at least, you will find a lot more letters slumping at the close 
than in the middle or beginning. This, of course, is unfortunate because 
the function of the Hook is to complete the job. 

The following letter was written by a master in the use of words. In a 
novel and interesting way he sells the prestige of his company and the 
quality of its services. But where is the Hook? 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

In Chicago it’s 15^, no matter whether we ride the streamliner 
on Madison Street or the oldest model bus in town — the price is 
established. 

But not so when we think of operations; of clothing; of furniture 
— yes, and of landscape work! 

“I'll remove your appendix for $125.00," says one physician. 

“Five hundred dollars is my charge,” says another. “Milady's 
dress will cost her $35.00,” declares the sign in the window, while 
across the street we see a similar appearing creation for $85.00. 

The dining room set for $750.00 is laughed at by the table and 
chairs which claim to be “just as good” for $200.00. 

So we shop around, pitting price against reliability, until at last 
we find the place where, in our judgment, they meet. 

It will be the same with the work on your grounds: Sometime 
soon, after calm consideration, you’ll select a company where 
price and reliability go hand in hand. 
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Before the fint horte^drevm car left the bami; before modem 
medical menct had come into being; and while milady in crino- 
lines rode her carriage on the cobblmtones of the Avenue, and 
furniture was still b^g made from the forests surrounding the 
swamp city of Chicago. . . 

As far back as that, this company founded their business on the 
proposidon that in all their work, price and reliability must travel 
tpgether-«and through the years they’ve proven trustworthy 
companions. 

Sincerely; 

You can see the lack of an urge to action in the above cleverly written 
letter. The prospect may have been impressed by the message, favorably 
disposed toward the company — ^but what is he expected to do about it? 
Perhaps it was never intended to be a sales letter, but only a bit of promo- 
tion to pave the way for a salesman’s personal call. In that sense, it would 
not be necessary to worry so much about the missing Hook. 

In the same way, the next letter is interesting and convincing, but 
it does not ask for action. In that respect, it is inadequate as a sales letter; 
on the other hand, it does a good job if intended only to keep the reader 
conscious of the company’s services, as does a piece of effective institutional 
advertising. The Star takes two thirds of the space; the Chain, one third. 
There is no Hook. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Maybe you’ve heard this story — but it’s good enough to repeat 
any day. 

Recently, a firm installed a large piece of machinery. When 
everything was set, ready to let *er rip, the thing simply wouldn’t 
start “nohow.” 

Engineers were called in right and left, and each in turn fiddled 
around, but no luck. She just wouldn’t go, and that was that! 
Finally, as a last resort, the foreman called in a two-bit mechanic. 

(So they thought) 

In he strolled with his small sledge hammer, and walked over to 
the machine. He glanced here and there for a moment, and then 
set his eyes on one spot. He struck three blows with the ham- 
mer; and lo and behold, much to the surprise of the on-lookers, 
off she went! 

“Just how much do we owe you?” yelled the foreman. 

“One thousand and three dollars,” replied the mechanic. 

“What’s the thousand and three bucks for?” asked the foreman. 
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*'Three bucki for three blows, and a thousand butki for knowiiig 
where to hit,” the mechanic retorted. 

So, in the long run, if a fellow knows his business, it^s a cinch; 
and if not, it's too bad for him and the other fellow he*s doing 
it for. 

We’ve got a grand bunch of mechanics working here, and believe 
me, they know "where to hit” when it comes to numbering 
machines— making them, and repairing them. 

You are taking no chances when you let them serve you. As a 
matter of fact, it’s the best assurance you have of turning out 
ACCURATE NUMBERING, and at the same time, SAVING 
yourself TIME, WORRY, and EXPENSE. 

Numerically yours, 

Even though the above letter, minus the Hook, asks for no immediate 
business, it deserves praise as a reminder of the services of the company. 
It was used by the Wetter Numbering Machine Company, and won Gold 
Medal recognition from the Dartnell Corporation in one of their annual 
selections of representative letters in American business. Interesting also 
is the fact that a feminine letter writer, Kathleen Simpson, did the job. 

A neatly balanced letter, with each of the three parts doing its shaure 
of the job, is one used by the Naylor Corporation, Chicago, as a follow-up 
to a mailing of samples. The Star is especially appropriate, and would 
serve equally well for any follow-up letter. 

Gentlemen : 

Did you ever drop a stone over the edge of a cliff and wait for 
the echoing sound to come back to you? 

If you heard nothing at all, then your curiosity really was aroused 
and you wanted to find out what was at the bottom of the cliff, 
and how deep it was. 

We are in. the same position today, but the stones we dropped 
were the samples of our Tap-A-Way set and Gash Register. 

They were dropped in your direction last July, and since then 
we have heard — nothing. 

Frankly, the samples were sent to you to arouse interest in our 
line. If they have accomplished that purpose, we are human 
enough to want you to tell us so; and at the same time, to tell 
us what the chances are of your bu>dng some of these items. 

The enclosed literature tells the story of Naylor toys, and we 
invite you to read it, keeping in mind that these toys offer you 
a real mechandising opportunity. Hundreds of other department 
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stores are atrangiiig for Tap-A-Way demonstratiom, and for 
promotion on the Earl Toy Register sales. 

Now that a second stone has been dropped your way, we will 
listen intently for the echo. When can we count on getting 
your order? 

Yours truly, 

Strive for balance in your own sales letters: let each part do its fair 
share of the work, with no one part overcrowding* the others. 

The niuUsguised form letter. Many attempts to sell by letter are 
directed to groups of prospects, rather than to separate individuals. This 
means that the sales message must be broad enough to cover all members of 
the group, even though by matching the fill-in and by other devices, an 
effort is made to make the letter seem to be a personal contact Disguising 
the form letter is thus considered an innocent and justifiable deception by 
most sales^letter writers, although they realize the negative effect when the 
disguise is obvious. 

Some writers, however, make no bones of using the form letter openly 
without trying in any way to hide it. In their opinion, if the letter is inter- 
esting and convincing, the average reader doesn’t care whether or not he is 
the only one to get it. Of course, in taking this position, the users of the 
undisguised form letter save themselves considerable trouble. The need of a 
perfect fill-in is eliminated, and for the names of the readers an attention- 
pulling caption can be substituted. A good example is the letter reproduced 
here. 


Plainly a Form Letter, But Convincing Nevertheless 
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I think chat on racalpC of your first copy you'll agree that never 
did 2Sd go out and bring back so much. 


Taka fiction . Esquire carries tha beat available for two good 
reasons. First, Esquire's editors have a fondness for solid, lean, 
imaginative writing and thay spare no effort in unearthing it. 

And secondly, Esquire has a tradition to uphold. Tha Snows of 
Kilimanjaro . Ernest Hemingway's unforgettable mastarplaea, was first 
published in Esquire, as were the works of thirteen other Nobel 
Prise winners. Esquire feels bound then by virtue of tradition and 
reputation to continue presenting the work of the finest new and 
established authors writing today. 

Which authors? John Updike, for instance. Philip Both, Alan Paton, 
Budd Schulberg, John Cheever, J. Edgar Grove, Wallace Stegner, Isaac 
Bashevis Singer. 
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Cordially, 


^ J. L. Marshall 
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2. Major AmAii m Sales Letters 

Mm mi bis ianer sdtf. From the time that he begitii to be miMre of 
the world about him, and perhaps even before, xtian is driven by innor 
forces which influence and direct the molding of his ovm personality, and 
his reactions to the things, people, ideas, opportunities, and beliefs he meets 
daily in hk own world. Call these forces what you will — instmcts, emotions, 
inherited tendencies, or those acquired — ^the fact remains that ttey are ever 
present, and must be undentood by any person who seeks to influence 
human behavior, as, for instance, in a sales letter. 

We have neither the inclination nor the ability to approach these inner 
motivating forces from the scientific viewpoint of the savant who may hold 
the highest degrees in psychology, philosophy, and sociology, and who 
knows how to take man's emotional being apart and sometimes put it 
together again. That can never be the approach of the practical businessman, 
although it might be helpful could he use it. On the other hand, it may be 
best that he cannot, since too much emphasis on theory is not always con- 
structive. 

Even the layman knows, however, the major inner forces by which his 
own life is directed, and his judgment and common sense tell him how erne 
or more of the drives may be used to build a successful sales letter. The 
ability to select the righ^ appeal for a given* situation grows with time and 
experience. Psychology, in the language of the layman, is the study of 
human nature, and many a salesman who lacks a formal education, who 
might not even know how to spell the word, is a psychologist in practice if 
not in name. 

You know — we all know — that fear is one of the forces which governs 
the actions of all human beings; never in the same degree, perhaps, but 
always present. To protect himself and his family, his business, or some 
group to which he belongs, against the things he fears, John Doe will buy 
insurance, vitamin pills, a football helmet for his boy, or new tires for his 
automobile. Thus, if the product or service to be presented in the sales letter 
guarantees protection against any of the eirils that the reader fears, then 
that may be the major appeal which the writer should use. Never, however, 
will this appeal have the same effect on different individuals, or under 
different conditions, Knowing when a certain appeal may have the greatest 
effect, and when it may be disregarded as not the best for the particular 
occasion, is one of the skills of the expert letter writer. 

Why do peopk buy? The appeals that may be used in sales letters 
ate numerous and varied. Often, too, the reason that leads to a sale is to 
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umdl that only the buyer knows why it was important to him. A home is 
sold because the wife of the buyer likes the color of the kitchen walls. A hat 
is sold because of a leather stuck in the band. A book is sold because the title 
sounds interesting. None of these reasons appear important, but they were 
to the buyers. The smart salesman looks for these little things that may 
count big in the mind of a prospect. He doesn’t care why the prospect feels 
that way — ^hc is glad to find "a peg to hang the sale on** 

But aside from these unexplainable reasons why some people buy, the 
clever sales-letter Writer is well acquainted with the smaller number of 
major reasons that are common to all people, and he is alert to the possibility 
of using any one of them for a specific sales situation. He analyzes his 
product or service to decide what benefits are supplied; he analyzes his 
prospect to decide what needs or desires exist, knowing that if a benefit and 
a need can be matched, the sale is likely to follow. 

What are the major forces that influence the thoughts and actions of 
the average human being? Well, fear has been mentioned. If protection 
against something feared is the major benefit, then protection is the thing 
to talk about in the letter. Another primary force which seems at work in 
every human being is pride; who among us all is entirely without it? 
Another b love: love for children; love for parents; love for animals; some- 
times, love for self. Loyalty, greed, hate, ambition — you know the others. 
Even sex may be the *'peg to hang the sale on,” and often is in a sales letter. 
The point is that among these many possible appeals, there is always at least 
one most likely to have the greatest effect for a particular letter situation. 
The problem is to make the right selection. 

Letters that appeal to fear. Much of the “scare copy” that you see 
commonly in advertising, and in some sales letters, is an insult to the 
intelligence of the reader. To be urged to buy some remedy which “might” 
cure a disease that “might” develop, is a form of high pressure which any 
reader has good right to resent. However, if the condition that the letter 
seeks to correct is common to mankind, and men have reason to fear it, 
then the writer is a benefactor and not a quack; the appeal is logical and 
its use b ethical. 

There are many kinds of businesses whose services or^ products may 
properly be offered as protection to offset fear. The insurance companies, 
for example, have good reason to talk about the various forms of protection 
provided by their policies — and each form is the answer to something 
dreaded by the average individual. Hencei the sales letter that quickens one 
of these fears to the point of action has used an appeal as beneficial to the 
individual as to the company. In thb sense, the letter on page 397 reminds 
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the reader ^at men die and leave tbeir families homdba, but that no one 
need fear for their family’s welfare if pfrotected by the right kind of imurance 
policy. 

Overoonung price objections. Companies that sell products or services 
of the highest quality arc forever fabced with price objections 'Too high/’ 
says the prospect, and unless he can be convinced that he is getting just as 
much or more for his dollar, he is quite likely to buy elsewhere. The 
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individual who do^ pay the mctra amount for the extra quality is influenced 
by at kait two of die inner forcei we have been discusshig— pridei and flte 
/ear that something cheaper may turn out to be uniatiifactory. Both of theie 
appeals are often used by sales-letter writers, and the two letters that follow 
are excellent exainples. One was written by direct-mail executive Henry 
Field, of Shenandoah, Iowa, and the other by Ken Raetz for the Badger 
Printing Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Both of these letters are conspicuous for their man-to-man style, and 
both are extremely adroit in selling the wisdom of buying quality — the folly 
of buying **cheap.*' Consider first, the letter by Mr. Field: 

Friend Jones: 

I admit it is a temptation for you to go ahead and buy cheaper 
alfalfa seed than I have offered you. I used to be tempted to 
pay less and be able to sell for less myself. 

But when I look over the wholesale offerings of cheap seed, my 
temptation is all gone. I would never have the nerve to sell it 
to my friends and customers. Mostly, it is a sorry lot of seed. 
Generally dull and small and wrinkled. None too clean. And 
nobody knows for sure how many weeds are in the lot. 

Our alfalfa seed is big, plump seed. It has a bright, healthy color 
that you will recognize as fresh and full of vitality. It is cleaned, 
mighty carefully cleaned. All the chaffy stuff and all the light, 
small seeds are removed. They wouldn't grow, anyway. And 
it is absolutely free of noxious weeds. 

In order to |[et the good heavy stand of alfalfa you want, you 
will have to sow from 15 per cent to 25 per cent more cheap seed 
than quality seed like ours. And you will have to take the weeds 
as they come whether you like them or not. 

Now, just figure it out for yourself. My price is higher. It 
ought to be. But when you figure it out you will need enough 
less of my quality seed to make up the difference and then some. 
Goodness Imows, I like to every man save money, but I never 
heard of one who saved any by planting seed because it was 
cheap. 

. That is pretty straight talk, but I believe you will appreciate it. 

Get good, honest seed, whether you send your order to me or to 
someone else. 

If you like my kind of quality seed at a fair price, send your order 
along in the enclosed envelope. You will never regret it, and I 
will be glad to get your order and see another farmer on the 
right road. 


Very truly yours. 
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You wU lovA fir ind wkte to find a sales letter that talks the reader’s 
language any better than this one selling quality seed; In pdle-driver fadndii» 
one phrase after another hits the prospect between the eyes. No doubt you 
noticed them. 

“never have the nerve to sell it” 

“a siHTy lot of seed” 

“nobody knows how many weeds” 

“they wouldn't grow anyway” 

“take the weeds as they come” 

“figure it out for yourself* 

“price is higher — ought to be” 

“whether you like them or not” 

“make up the difference and then some” 

“Goodness knows, 1 like to see” 

“who saved because it was cheap” 

“get good, honest seed” 

“you will never regret it” 

“another farmer on the right road** 

You don't encounter any fancy words in that ‘sales letter. But the 
language used is common sense talk, and so are the ideas. The man talking 
is a friend — he wants to put another farmer on the right road. 

Mr. Raetz in hit letter to Charlie is just as direct and penuasive, but 
he talks to a business executive, not a fanner. The language isn’t quite so 
homespun, but it's still man-to-man. 

Destr Charlie: 

Let’s sit down, figuratively speaking, and talk this thing over. 

I’ll admit you’ve got reason enough to stand, but I think we’ll 
get places quicker if we’re comfortable. 

It’s a ticklish business, Charlie — this price business, and yet it’s 
the most imfK>rtant item in your and my existence. It has been 
our contention all along that price is but part of printing. A 
printer can break down hb cost only to a certain point He can 
allow so much for composition, ink, type, paper and printing, 
but the one thing that no guy’s been smart enough to figure is 
an arbitrary cost on craftsmanship. 

I think all the heat’s been raised on account of our refusing to 
do a job that we know in advance wem’t come up to our stand- 
ards because of a too-low estimate. And, Charlie, there is a dif- 
ference in good and bad printing even in the simplest jobs. Ed 
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Boetcher will be giad to call and explain further our point of 
view on this matter. 

But probably more important to you is again this angle of price 
and profit. You’re in a good business. You’ve got clearly defined 
grades of meat and prices adjusted accordingly. For example, 
when a customer complains (maybe one of our employees for 
all we know) about a piece of beef liver being tough you can 
always say that calves liver is a better kind of meat. While your 
beef liver is the best obtainable, it still doesn’t compare with 
your calves liver. You carry both of them because some people 
like beef liver. * 

We only stock one kind of quality, Charlie, because it’s our native 
cussedness to insist that people should only like the best. You 
and I have grown to be the biggest concerns in our respective 
fields around here. The quality of our efforts always has been 
high, and neither one of us intends to lower the standards that 
have earned us the reputation w'e now enjoy. 

We do quite a bit of business with you, and damn-it-all, we’d like 
to do this job for you. It'll be a bang-up one too, I assure you. 

Expectantly yours, 

Again, you liave a letter full of simple but expressive phrases — the kind 
heard everywhere in everyday speech. 

“and talk this thing over” 

“a ticklish business, Charlie” 

“price is but part of printing” 

“no guy’s been smart enough to figure” 

“all the heat’s been raised” 

“And, Charlie, there is a difference” 

“you're in a good business” 

“is a better kind of meat” 

“because some people liki‘ beef liver” 

“it’s our native cussedness” 

“and daiiin-it-all” 

“to do a job for you” 

You notice, too, that in this letter selling quality above price, the 
reader's ovNn business is tactfully brought into the picture. Also, his name is 
used several limes but not too often, although the men seem well acquainted 
and the length of the letter permits the repetition. 

With sample to prove quality. 7'he following letter was used by the 
(iates Rubbt'r C'ompany to sell garden hose to dealers. The appeal through- 
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out is based on the quality of the product, with a sample sent along to prove 
it Four hundred and fifty hardware dealers got the letter; orders were pulled 
for 14,700 feet of hose. 

(No salutation) 

“Spring is just around the corner” — 

Businessmen with vision are NOW giving serious thought to 
their Garden hose requirements for the coming season. The 
Gates factory in Denver is prepared to solve this problem, and 
to help make this YOUR most profitable year. 

Here is YOUR opportunity to deal direct and take advantage of 
factory prices, just as many other thoughtful buyers are doing. 
Complete stocks carried in our Denver and Chicago warehouses 
enable us to give prompt attention to your orders for Gates 
“factory' fresh” Ciarden hose — the kind that gives your customers 
extra service without extra cost — the kind of service you want 
them to have. 

The sample in the attached bag is our 2-braid Greenlawn 
DeLuxo Ciarden hose. Test it anyway you want to. Twist it, try 
to tear it, try to chip the tough, thick inner tube with your finger- 
nail. Prc.ss the sides together and notice how quickly the hose 
springs back to its original shape. The attractive dark green 
(over with its deep corrugations insures long life and prevents 
cracking. 

Each type of Ciates Ciarden hose is THE outstanding value in 
its particular class, built to give maximum service; and you will 
he surprised at the moderate cost. Gates (harden hose is avail- 
able in all sizes, in grades ranging from All Rubber to the Green- 
lawn DeLuxe — in black, red, and green. 

Each brand is distinctively pa|x?r-\vTapped to make it stand out 
and attract your customers' attention — actually selling itself. 

Each length of standard braided hose carries its own guarantee 
tag, enabling your customers to see and feel the QUALITY. 

The attached card requires no postage. Fill it m, and drop it 
in the mail-box. Without obligation to you, samples and quo- 
tations on our complete line of superior Ciarden hose will be sent 
to you immediately. 

You will ]:)rora by dealing direct with us, so be sure to mail the 
card TOD.\Y. 

Cordially yours, 

Ciarden hose is not a glamorous thing to talk about, since it serves only 
a utility purpose. Hence, the Ciates letter-man, R. J. (jcntles, wisely chose 
to pack his sales attempt with solid facts. 
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1. This is the season whim garden hose will sell 

2. You can buy our quality hose at factory prices. 

3. The sample our claim of quality. Treat it rough. See 

how it fi^ts back. 

4. Surprisingly low price for each grade. 

5. Wrapped to invite customer attention. 

6. Each length tagged to guarantee quality. 

All of these facts are up the hardware dealer’s alley. Supported by the 
sample, they could hardly fail to impel interest among those who had not 
already purchased seasonal requirements. 

Unseen quality hardest to sell. The job of the sales-letter writer is not 
nearly so difficult in talking about quality which is obvious as in talking 
about quality which is hidden. A sample of shirting, attached to a letter, 
can be seen and felt; it can be compared to other pieces of similar cloth. 
Mr. Gentles invited various tests of his sample of garden hose; he knew 
quality could be demonstrated on the spot. Mr. Field’s problem was not so 
simple. How can anyone looking at* a handful of alfalfa seed know whether 
or not the seeds of weeds are included? Perhaps an expert could tell, but not 
the average farmer. 

The quality of many products is revealed only in use\ by their length 
of service; by performance; by comparison with results attained with other 
inferior makes. Two homes may stand side by side on the same street — both 
newly built, equally attractive in appearance and interior arrangement. 
They look alike, but they are not. The builder of one knew how to cut 
comers; how to cheapen construction in ways that would be hidden. The 
builder of the other used quality construction throughout. The one home 
will last thirty or forty years longer than the other, but the real estate man 
who sells it cannot wait that long to prove the fact. He must tell his prospect 
how the home was built: about the extra precautions to insure durability; 
about the quality of materials that went into the house, even though they 
are now concealed. 

Unseen qu 2 dity must be sold more consistently than • that which is 
apparent. Buyers must be kept conscious of the values they are getting. Not 
always by letters that ask for orders, but at regular intervals new fuel must 
be added; otherwise, the customer may be lured into buying that which 
seems “just as good.” 

Quality appeal to personal pride. Most people like to put their best 
foot forward; they are receptive to anything of quality which may enhance 
their appearance or prestige. Of course, many merchants and manufacturers 
base their sales programs on this appeal to pride. Millions and millions of 
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dollars are spent annually on advertising in an attempt to create an image 
of quality for certain brands, products and services; and once these ccmcepts 
of quality are established, the buying public gratifies its pride by paying a 
premium for better-*known products. But these are the methods of the big 
corporations that have millions to spend for magazine ads, bilUKMurds, direct 
mail, and other forms of promotion. The smaller companies, the retailers, 
and certain types of service organizations may logically turn to sales and 
goodwill letters as the most inexpensive means of enhancing the quality of 
what they have to offer. 

Any local merchant, if he is willing to take the trouble, may build a list 
of prospects and customers; without much ado, he can keep it up-to- 
date. Letters can be sent to these people at regular intervals — announce- 
ments of new merchandise just received; the news of special sales; talks 
about goods 16 fit seasonal needs; or messages serving no other purpose than 
to keep the merchant’s name and the quality of his products or services in 
the public consciousness. 

Pride in personal courage. You see, there is no end to the tangents 
pride may follow or to the appeals that it makes possible. Perhaps one of 
the most potent is pride in personal courage. Even if an individual wears 
the white feather, he likes to imagine himself a combination of Tarzan, the 
Three Musketeers, and Joe Palooka. Any insinuation that he is a quitter 
will either challenge him to prove he isn’t, or send him snarling to lick the 
wound. Because one never knows what the reaction will be, the appeal is a 
dangerous weapon in the hands of the sales-letter writer. It may work, and 
it may not, depending on the ability of the reader to “take it.” 

The following letter used by International Correspondence Schools, 
and signed by Paul V. Barrett, used this appeal: 

THIS. . IS. . .FIGHTING. . TALK 

If you are a quitter you won’t read this letter. But — 

If you are not — if you have the courage to face facts — you want 
to know who is responsible for your not getting ahead faster. 

Do you accept the challenge? All right — 

It’s YOU! 

The man who won*t be licked can't be licked. 

The world is filled with men who wish something would happen. 

But it takes men of determination and purpose to make dbings 
happen. 

Maybe you are making things happen for yourself and for your 
family. A lot of men like you, then, are making them happen 
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faster by acquiring more practical training through International 
Correspondence Schools Courses. 

If things are not happening, and if yovi are a fighter, you will do 
something about it! 

You*ll get the special training that Hts you for advancement, 
and youMl go on to a bigger job and bettor pay. 

In your spare time, right at home, you can get the training you 
need. Through I.C.S. Courses thousands of other men have lifted 
themselves out of the rut into well-paid, responsible positions. 

They’re no better men than you. They had ambition and they 
seized opportunity. 

Here’s opportunity for you. Mark and mail the enclosed card. 

It will bring you news that ran change the course of your whole 
life. Do it today. 

Sincerely yours, 

So much for the various forms which the appeal to pride may take. 
There are many others of which you are conscious because they influence 
your own life. But there is another and more worthy inner force a< work in 
human beings which we can contemplate with considerable pleasure. 

Safes letters with appeal to love. Fortunately, man is not entirely 
selfish. In many of his activities and associations, love for others has a strong 
influence on what he thinks and does. This force is manifested in numerous 
ways — love for parents, love for children, love for friends, love for animals, 
and for others — and because of this love, he is often moved to protect them 
against misfortune. Thus, the sales-letter writer, in surveying his product or 
service, may often And therein a protection against the evils that man wishes 
to keep away from those he loves. It may be that the writer has a policy to 
provide monthly income for the prospect’s wife in the event of his death, or 
a food product that helps to keep his children strong and free from colds, 
or even so small a thing as a powder that chases insects from a pet. In every 
case, if the offer is accepted, the motivating force is love of others, not love 
of self. 

The chief danger in using the appeal to love is that the writer may 
become so engrossed with his subject and its sentimental aspects that he 
overpaints the picture. People as a rule do not like to wear their hearts on 
their sleeves; they are moved by sincere sentiment, but turn away from 
abject sentimentality. Hence, the writer using this appeal should be careful 
not to “gush” or let his message become too “sticky.” When this happens, a 
tone of exaggeration and insincerity creeps into the letter and its purpose is 
defeated. 
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The following letter, used by St. Louis Union CSompany, is 

written with restraint and uct. The incidents mentioned in the introduction 
are sufficient to arouse the protective instinct in those who received the 
message. No doubt, some of them were impelled to see this trust company 
about their wills. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I know of a case where through a mistake a man’s entire estate 
went to his wealthy brother-in-law, leaving his dependent parents 
in want. 

In another case, a man worth $500,000 provided bequests of 
$75,000 in his will and left the residue to his children. When 
he died, he was worth barely enough to pay these bequests and 
his children received nothing. In a third case, a childless man 
worth $50,000 neglected to make a will, and consequently, his 
wife received but half his estate, the other half going to his 
brother. 

These are but a few of many cases which have come to my 
attention in which an ample estate, for some reason, has failed to 
provide for those who should have benefited, or has been subject 
to heavy unnecessary loss. Some unfortunate provision in a will, 
the failure to make a will, or the mistake of an inexperienced 
executor, is the usual cause of such-— often tragic — miscarriages 
of purpose. 

If you haven’t made a will, I urge you to do so without delay. 

If you have made a will, I suggest the advisability of reviewing 
it carefully. 

In either case, you will find our booklet “Your Will” interesting 
and helpful. It is written in simple non-technical language and 
crammed full of information pertaining to estate matters of 
vital importance to people of means. 

A return card is enclosed for your convenience in sending for a 
copy of this helpful booklet. 

Very truly yours, 

No doubt you noted the strong Star in the above letter. The three 
concrete examples are powerful attention-getters. The reader naturally 
wonders if his own will might contain similar Raws, or, if he has not made 
one, the urge is strong to do so. 

Letter with double love appeal. Lovers of dogs can never understand 
why anyone else doesn’t love them. To the great majority of people, 
especially men, any reference to these devoted tail-waggers is liable to receive 
immediate attention. The letter which follows, however, serves a double 
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purpose: it appends to the lady, particularly if she is a d<^ bver, and if she 
isn’t it still touches her desire to make her children hs^py. The meittia^ was 
used by Realtor G* K. Masterson of Philadelphia. 

Dear Mrs. Doe: 

Do your children love dogs? 

Do you like dogs? 

Does your husband like dogs? 

The affectionate fellow that looks up wistfully at you and wags 
a doubtful tail — how could you help but love him? 

But the boys can’t keep a dog in the city. That is, retUly keep him. 

It isn’t safe to let him run, and he must run to be a happy, 
natural dog. 

What if you had a real home in the suburbs where a dog can 
really live? 

There’s some satisfaction in being a dog in the suburbs. And 
there’s some satisfaction in being a boy or girl. 

Why not have a real home, where children can be children and 
dogs can be dogs, and you can all be free and happy together? 

The cost? Nonsense! We have plans that will carry you safely 
and easily over the cost, whatever your income is. 

Why not let us tell you about them? At least, you ought to know. 
Telephone City 4800, or return the enclosed card, and our repre- 
sentative will call on you. 

Cordially yours, 

To save time or money. Numerous products and services have as buy- 
ing bait a saving in time or money, or a combination of both. The sales-letter 
writer who is able to offer something of equal value at a lower cost is rather 
sure of success if he is able to prove the equality. In similar fashion, his 
chances are good if he has some convenience, such as a saving in time or 
labor, to talk about. This is simply because one of the inner forces in man 
is. the craving to possess as much as he can with the least possible effort. 
This may be an unworthy trait of the human race, but you know it is present 
to some degree in practically all individuals. 

Most of the inventions with which modem man is blessed are the result 
of thb craving. If conservation of time and money had held no special 
meaning, we probably would still be using primitive machines and working 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. The first wheel was no doubt 
conceived by some savage whose back was tired from dragging heavy objects 
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over the ground. He thought how' much nicer it would be to push a lot less 
and move a lot faster. Be that as it may, a great many sales lelten are 
based on a possible saving in one form or another. The following message 
written for Williams Oil*0-Matic Heating G>rporation by M. GuUinan 
offers added comfort and convenience without any great drain on the 
prospect’s purse — an app>eal to which he may be very receptive. The 
letter starts with an interesting comparison — always an effective device for 
the Star. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

TWO MEN WENT DOWN 
TO THE BASEMENT 

One went down to fire the furnace. He wasn’t in the mood. He 
would far rather have plumped into his easy chair with his 
favorite pipe and the evening paper. But this was out of the 
question. The house was cool — uncomfortably cool. So down to 
the basement he went. 

What happened then ? 

First, a battle to coax warmth from a stubborn heating plant. 
Perhaps the shovel hit the furnace door a few times, jarring the 
man’s disposition and spilling coal dirt on the floor. This mess 
had to be swept up after numerous other furnace tending tasks 
had been performed. Next, grimy hands were washed. Then 
upstairs to a round of draft regulating and a brief interlude of 
comfort. This day-after-day routine can leave no doubt in our 
minds. T/ie heating plant is bos^. 

Consider the second man. He also went down to the basement. 

But what a difTerencc! His basement was clean and bright. In 
one comer was an easy chair, reading lamp, and smoking stand. 

An ideal spot for a quiet smoke and a look at the news. There 
was no voice from upstairs reminding this man of coal to be 
shoveled, or of grates to be shaken. Every thought of these dis- 
tasteful tasks vanished after a grateful glance at the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic. 

Don’t let the heating plant dominate your home life. 

Find out now — before another day has passed — how little it 
really costs to enjoy Oil-O-Matic heat without work or worry. 
Telephone today for a FREE Heating Survey. This will provide 
an accurate estimate of how much Oil-O-Matic heating will cost 
in your home — installed in your present heating plant in but a 
few hours time. 

Act now while present prices are in effect. 

Very truly yours, 
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While in many parts of the country this experience is no longer com- 
mon, there is no exaggeration in this letter, as any man will agree who has 
ever hred a coal furnace with a grimy shovel. The work and worry Mr. 
Gullinan talks about is real to the reader he is trying to reach — hence, the 
app>eal of sparing himself in the future is tempting. 

Another variation of this type of sales letter is the one that offers to 
spare the reader the expense and annoyance of some kind of unsatisfactory 
service. You know how often you have taken your car to a garage, and then 
taken it away later, wondering if the fault has been permanently corrected 
and if the bill you paid was fair and reasonable. You had no way of knowing 
the truth until the car was tested on the highways — because you couldn’t 
stand around to see the work being done, and you had no way of checking it. 

The writer of the following letter very adroitly seized this common 
state of mental uncertainty and used it as a powerful appeal in his message. 
The reader is told that visitors are always welcome in his shop; that the 
mechanics are proud of their work and like to have it inspected. Note, too, 
how the name of a famous and beloved person is used in the Star to win 
attention. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Mark Twain once remarked: “Always do right. This will gratify 
some people, and astonish the rest.” 

Perhaps that is one of the reasons our Service Department is so 
popular. Our aim is always to do right by our* customers and 
their cars. 

But there isn’t any trick to that because our shop is well 
equipped to keep cars in perfect running condition. More so, we 
believe, than any other non-specialized headquarters in the city. 

The boys here are born mechanics. Visitors and customers are 
always welcome to thoroughly inspect their work. They don’t 
attempt to hide it, because they are proud of it. Besides giving 
efficient service, they are mighty interested in seeing that you 
get friendly treatment. You’ll feel at home here . . . and like it. 

From the first analysis of your car’s trouble by Ed, the foreman, 
every mechanic wants to give you his best. And does. 

So this, our first letter contact with you, is just a real friendly 
invitation for you to visit us. When your car is ill, let our 
doctors examine it. The diagnosis costs you nothing — obligates 
you to nothing. 

In all fiiendliness. 

The foregoing letter doubled business over the preceding month for 
the garage. It was written by a master sales-letter composer, C.D. Craddock. 
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The appeal of somcthii^^ free. Watch the people leaving any kind of 
a business show, carrying paper bags full of give-aways, and you, have 
tangible evidence of another deep-seated human desire. Perhaps it is fair to 
call it greed but not in its baser forms. Many of the gadgets and samples in 
the paper bags are later tossed into the junk pile, but just the same it seems 
to be a commc ^1) shared thrill to get something free. 

Thjs weakness in man, if you want to call it that, is frequently used by 
sales-letter writers, and even by credit men, as an approach to the sale. 
Although the reader might know that the cost of the bait is included in the 
sales price of the article or service, he still likes to fool himself with the idea 
he is not paying for it. This comment, however, is not intended as a criticism 
of the method, provided the buyer still gets his money’s worth. 

A good illustration of the appeal at work is the following letter used by 
Circulation Manager R. R. Rountree in an effort to get subscriptions to the 
magazine, Advertising 6? Selling. The book offered as an inducement, My 
Life in Advertising by Claude Hopkins, is extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive. Those who took advantage of the offer were in no way deceived. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I see that your name is not on the list of executives to whom we 
have mailed a copy of “My Life in Advertising” — free. 

1 am sure you will not want to miss the outstanding advertising 
book of the last decade, so I urge you to mail the enclosed card 
promptly. 

Claude Hopkins* autobiography relates his sensational career in 
advertising. He was personally responsible for many of adver- 
tising's greatest successes — Palmolive, Pcpsodent, Edna Wallace 
Hopper, Puffed Wheat, etc. He wrote a single advertisement 
that brought in 1,460,000 coupons for Van Camp’s Evaporated 
Milk. He tells you the inside story in his amazing book, “My 
Life in Advertising.” 

He describes intimately his experience with Swifts, Liquozone, 
Studebaker, Schlitz beer, etc. 

Mr. Hopkins earned as much as $185,000 in one year by writing 
advertisements. He was President of Lord & Thomas for seven 
years, and when he left he was receiving $120,000 per year for 
half of his time. He describes in detail why campaigns worked — 
why others failed. He tells the schemes he used — his methods of 
testing copy — why the public buys. His book is filled with facts 
and usable ideas that will be of tremendous value if you want 
your advertising to pay its way. 

The question is — how can you get your copy of “My Life in 
Advertising” free? 
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The answer if — a copy will be sent to you without charge if you 
will authorize your subscription to Advertising & Selling on die 
enclosed card. 

The combination of Hopkins’ book and Advertising & Selling is 
an unbeatable bargain — one that will pay you dividends. The 
book will present ideas that you can use in your business right 
away. Advertising & Selling will bring you every other week 
adaptable ideas on all phases of advertising and sales: copy, 
media, markets, research, etc. 

The supply of books is limited and this offer is limited to January 
30. Make sure of your copy by using the enclosed card now. 

Cordially, 

Because the above sales letter is fundamentally sound in construction, 
a review of its strong points should be helpful to any other sales corres- 
pondent. Notice: 

1. That the appeal of getting something free is started in the 
first sentence, thus inviting the reader to continue. 

2. That mention of the enclosed card early in the letter is an 
exception to the rule which says we should hold the Hook 
for the conclusion. In this case, the reader is only being 
urged to take something free, not to buy. That comes later. 

3. That more than half of the letter is used to sell the free 
book. If the reader can be made to want the book first, he 
will be ready later to take the subscription also. 

4. That a flock of big names are used to impress the reader 
with the author’s importance. This as you know by now is 
a powerful sales device. 

5. That the impression of author’s importance is strengthened 
further by mention of the huge sums of money he has 
earned. 

6. That the author’s ability is proved by the mention of the 
1,460,000 coupons one of his ads brought back to Van 
Gamp’s Evaporated Milk. 

7. That the reader is told how the ideas in the book are usable 
in his own business. 

8. That before swinging to the discussion of the magazine, a 
second mention is made of the appeal — “your copy ireef* 

9. That the impetus developed by the sale of the book’s value 
is not retarded by a too-long sale of the magazine. The 
writer chose to gamble on the pulling power of the book, 
and was too smart to let the reader’s mind wander too far 
from it. 
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10. That quick action is impelled by mentioii of the limited 
number of bodks on hand. 

Offer to solve financial problems. Another twist of the money appeal 
is that used by the personal loan companies. In a different sense, the soft 
spot touched is man’s natural desire to free himself from worry. You know', 
of course, the argument on which practically all of these letters are based — 
“it is better to ow'c us a lump sum of $500 than to owe ten different people 
or companies sums of $50 each.” Financially it may not seem that the man 
who takes the large debt is any better off, especially if interest chaiiges 
increase. However, he is spared the annoyance of being pursued by many 
bill collectors. A second advantage of the one debt is that it may be stretched 
over a longer payment period. 

The Cure for Financial Worries 
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From the letters you have received from loan companies, it may not 
appear that they are overcrowded with expert correspondents. At least, some 
of their collection letters could stand considerable improvement. This, of 
course, is merely a personal opinion, and you may not agree. The sales letter 
reproduced on page 411 has much that you may commend. It starts briskly 
with an observation which in many cases is likely to provoke the mental 
reaction, yes. It then mentions some of the common needs for money and 
concludes with a friendly offer of service. The language is talkative — mostly 
made up of short words. An interesting sentence is the one that says, “Let’s 
talk turkey to eat turkey enjoyably.” The message contains no exaggeration 
or insincerity. The writer does not pose as the big-hearted brother, as is too 
often the case in this type of a sales letter. • 

The appeal for fair play. Asking the reader to apply the Golden Rule 
is an appeal more often found in collection letters than in sales letters. 
However, the justice of reciprocity can be made an effective sales argu- 
ment — “I’ve been scratching your back, now you scratch mine.” If offered 
tactfully, as in the following message, the idea will sometimes produce the 
desired result; on the other hand, if the appeal smacks of high-pressure it 
may do more harm than good. 

This, we think, is the right way to use it: 

Gentlemen : 

This income tax business gives me a pain in the neck. I have 
been through my canceled checks half a dozen times, trying to 
find some deductions. 

I didn’t have much luck with the deductions, but I did run 
across a lot of checks payable to you fellows. We’ve been trading 
with your stores for years, because we like good merchandise 
and you give good service. 

We, also, have a service which is that of things pertaining to 
real estate. Our service here in Tulsa is selling, buying, renting, 
and leasing property. 

When you or any of your organization need the help of a Realtor, 
it would be nice to have you call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Written in such a polite manner, without insinuations or threats of 
withdrawing as a customer if business were not forthcoming, the above letter 
at least keeps the writer’s name before the reader. It might lead to an 
immediate service; if not, it at least might develop goodwill looking to the 
future. 

Getting away from business, you often encounter the Golden Rule as 
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the major appeal in sales letters that reach out for charity of civic donatioiis. 
The soft spot touched is the reader*s better self; a spot which fortunately 
runs to larger size in some individuals than in others. Following is an excel- 
lent letter of. this type — with an extremely interesting story for the Star. 

My dear Mr. Doe: 

Have you ever heard the old fable about the villagers who eadi 
agreed to contribute a sack of grain for those of their neighbor^ 
hood who were ill or poor? 

A large vat was put in the village square where the sacks were 
to be emptied. The day app>ointed for the opening arrived; the 
villagers assembled; the vat cover was lifted. 

It was empty. Each villager, thinking, “My grain will not be 
missed,** had forgotten. 

In a drawer in one of Glenwood*s files stand 1121 cards, the 
records of 1121 people who know and believe in the worth- 
whileness of giving homeless, friendless boys a chance to become 
the right sort of men. But those 1121 men and women, for one 
reason or another, have forgotten to send their checks; there is 
not only a blank space on each card, but a corresponding lack 
in Glen wood’s treasury. 

Your card is among the 1121. 

Please don’t think that your contribution hasn’t been missed — 
even though it may be a one-figure amount. No donation is too 
small to be helpful; none too small to be missed. All together, 
these donations accomplish a wonderful work. 

Won’t you please, remembering the story of the empty vat, send 
your check? We need it more than ever this year. 

Sincerely yours, 

It is impossible to say how the 1121 people responded to this letter, but 
one man who got a copy sent a check for double the amount of his pledge. 
When asked why, he replied, “Well, I had forgotten to send my check, even 
though I knew the good work that school does for boys — then that letter got 
under my skin. I made up my mind right on the spot to put at least two 
sacks of grain in that empty vat.” In that case, then, it was the story that 
stirred the reader’s imagination and goaded him to action — as good stories 
often do in sales letters. 

Indirect appeal to customers. The letters we have been viewing, to 
see how they probed for soft spots, were slanted largely at prospects, rather 
than customers ; they were after new business. Getting orders from customers 
is an entirely different job. It is not necessary to talk to them about the nature 
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of the service or product, or to sell them on the reliability of the company. 
In a way, they are already members of the family; they will continue to buy 
as long as they feel satisfied, or until some other company lures them from 
the family circle* % 

Smart businessmen, however, do not take customers for granted. They 
appreciate the necessity of keeping their goodwill, and many letters are 
written for no other purpose. And, of course, some of these goodwill letters 
properly reach for orders. Letters of this class are especially effective when 
signed by the company’s president; they make the customer feel important. 
An example is the letter below, one of many similar customer contacts made 
throughout the years by the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

What the Business World 
Needs Isn’t a Better Five-Gent Cigar 
But a Good Hearty Laugh 

When we were youngsters on the farm, we devoted considerable 
time to feeding chickens and hunting eggs. 

One year, one of our chickens got the pip and it spread to the 
entire flock. We did not know at the time and we do not know 
now what caused the disease; but we do know that it spread 
- until all of our egg producers were non-producers, and they 
wobbled around the barnyard, glassy-eyed, and with their tail 
feathers dragging in the dust. 

An old farmer told us to mix cayenne pepper with their feed 
and it worked wonders. In a short time they had pep instead 
of pip. 

So, as the entire business world has been suffering with the pip 
for the past twelve months or more, we suggest that the pippers, 
instead of taking the cayenne pepper, indulge in a few hearty 
laughs occasionally. Having tried this remedy ourselves, we can 
testify to the fact that we have saved ourselves from a perfectly 
good nervous breakdown by substituting a good laugh for a 
glum look and a groan. 

Sincerely yours, 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
J. Kindleberger 

P.S. Since dictating the above, our mill manager informs me 
that the biggest need of the mill just now is another order. 

3. Sales Arguments of Special Power 

The point of difference. Blessed is the sales correspondent who has a 
**pomt of difference** to talk about in his letters. It may not be so important 
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compared to other features of the product, but it still has special power to 
charm his readers. People are instinctively Interested in anything new or 
different, and the desire to own the item is always potent. 

What aae these points of difference? Well, you were asked to smoke 
Luckies because they were toasted. Whether or not this difference of being 
toasted made Luckies any better we must let the cigarette smokers tell us, 
but the. fact appealed to people’s imagination, and was a sales argument 
no other cigarette maker p>QS$essed. A few years ago, one of the television 
set manufacturers featured a new type of cabinet, and for a while there 
was a point of difference — no squint, no squat, no stoop. No doubt that 
point of difference sold many sets until the other manufacturers caught up 
with it. Compared to picture, sound selectivity, power, and other selling 
qualities, the tilting of the screen couldn’t be so tremendously important, 
but it was something new to talk about — interesting bait to attract buyers. 

A good sales letter that talks about a point of difference is the one 
below — written by C. A. Winser for the Gates Rubber Company: 

Gentlemen : 

Away back in the beginning of history, some primitive ancestor 
got tired of dragging his worldly belongings around on a sledge. 
Perhaps by accident, perhaps by intent, he conceived the idea 
of wheels. It was such a ridiculously simple invention — yet how 
tremendously important it was! 

Thousands of years later another man thought of the Cone Belt 
Drive as a means of changing speeds on a machine. That was 
another simple invention — but you know how much it means in 
the textile industry. 

And now we’ve come along with an improvement for the Cone 
Belt used on those drives. It’s just a slight change too — but 
what a difference it makes. 

The secret? Gates Cone Belts are built with a CURVED INNER 
FACE. 

Study the attached illustrations. See how curving the inner face 
of this belt — the face that runs next to the cone— overcomes the 
tendency for the belt to climb and fight the shifter fork. It is 
that “fighting,” that jerk and change of speeds, that makes an 
uneven yam. Then remember that the curved face that elimi- 
nates this is a patented Gates feature. 

No other Cone Belt has it. 

Naturally, a belt that runs smoothly produces an even, smooth 
yarn — you see that immediately. But the improvement doesn’t 
stop there. For there is less strain on the belt, easier service, and 
so you’ll find the Gates Cone Belt outwearing every other Gone 
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Belt yoii ever have used — and giving you a better yam every 
minute it is in service. 

Take advantage of this saving now by writing Small and Pariteii 
Limited, Hen^am Vale Works, Manchester 9, England. They 
carry a complete stock and will be eager to work with you on any 
drive problem. 

Cordially yours, 

Export Division 

Commenting on this letter, Mr. Winser says: 'Tt was sent to a list of 
textile mills in Holland, and very shortly afterwards our English representa- 
tives, who handle Holland also, wrote in that they were surprised at the 
volume of orders they were receiving.” You see, Mr. Winser had a point of 
difference to talk about in his sales letter — the curved inner face. 

Even if the company has no entirely exclusive feature in its product 

or service, patented or copyrighted, it may be possible to develop a point 
of difference worthy of the spotlight in a sales letter. It may be something 
that another, but not every, company would also have the right to claim. 
There are a number of magazines that feature brief, terse copy, but any 
one of them can use that point of difference in comparing their style with 
magazines of contrasting editorial policy. Illustrating the point of difference 
is the letter on page 417. 

Writers of sales letters should look long and hard for a point of 
difference to talk about. There are few products or services on the market 

that are not duplicated in many respects by others. Consider the various 

automobiles in the low-price range: they are so similar in price, quality, 
power, etc., that not one of those factors makes a strong sales argument. 
However, just one of these cars might have a new patented feature which 
would be a point of difference — something worth talking about. Or, it 
could be that the appearance of one make of car is far superior to the 
others. 

Waste few words on arguments that your competitors can also use. 
Pound hard on something which is yours, and yours alone. Then you 
develop sales power — and nobody can stop you. 

Proof by testimony. It sounds big and means little to say in a sales 
letter, ''Thousands of famous men, whose names you would quickly 
recognize, have worn our shirts for years.” That is a generality, pure and 
simple. Who are the famous men? Mention just two or three of them, and 
the statement immediately has power. The average human being is a 
natural-bom hero worshiper. He is easily influenced by reference to people 
he has learned to admire. Quotations, of course, are even more powerful; 
but just the names will often give your letter the “teeth” that it needs. 
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The following letter, for example, would be far less convincing without 
die mention of certain highly respected customers. The use of these names 
makes the sales mes^e a hundred times more convincing than if the writer 
had said '*Many well-known companies use Stanley labels.*' 


Gentlemen: 

Do you remember the story of King Midas? You know, he was 
said to have the golden touch. Everything he touched turned to 
gold. 

Now, honestly, we are no Midases. But hundreds of firms — 
Palmolive, Wahl Pen, Colgate, Hudnut, C. C. Conn, Ltd., just 
to mention a few — will tell you that Stanley metal seals and 
labels on their packages are making two sales grow for them 
where only one grew before. 

A shabby, unkempt man may be just as worthy as the chap who 
is spic and span. But he is under a big handicap. So are many 
mighty good products bearing commonplace labels. Clerks are 
often merely order- takers. They won*t push your goods for you. 

Stanley metal seals and labels do their own talking. Beautiful, 
artistic, distinctive, they draw the eye to your package, and not 
to your competitor’s. 

That’s why so many of the country’s leading concerns are 
putting Stanley seals and labels on their packages. In the rich, 
colorful Stanley labels of deeply embossed metal, they have 
found the best little silent ^lesmen in the world. 


It’s nothing to hear of instances where Stanley labels and seals 
have increased sales for manufacturers on packaged goods any- 
where from 15% to 150%. 

And they are so modestly priced — so easy to put on. You will 
be delighted. 


Turn the page. Examine specimens of Stanley seals and labels. 
Then mail the enclosed card for your copy of the Stanley 
catalc^ue. Mail it today. 

Why not do it NOW? 

Sincerely yours, 


On page 419 is another sales letter taken from the same field of 
business. It, too, has labels to offer; it, too, mentions the names of pro- 
minent customers. 

The letter to poultrymen (page 420) which heralds the benefits of 
classified advertising features three testimonials in a most interesting fashion. 
Each is tagged ^’RESULTS” with a golden egg to tie in with the introduction. 
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THE TABLET 8> TICKET CO. 

■ UILOINQ OIMBCTOftICS L A • E L ft, C M ■ O S f C O T A O S 
CHANGEABLE LETTEB 8IONE AOVERttlBlNG BPEClALTiSS 

1021 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAOO 7, ILLINOIS 


I^ILLSON SPieUMANN 
7^»4 t ei»t U 


John Brown nistlUerles 

Ilockford 

Tilinoifl 


Gentlemen; 

Ufi don't clEln to know tho first thing about liquor and we 
can't guarantee you repeat business. But - If it's new busi- 
ness you want, if you're looking for new customers to develop 
into steady ones, here's a real tip for you. 

'^iram 'talker, the Schenley folks, . Ooodemian ft Worts, Arrow, 
Philip Blum, Parainount and others you know, are no longer ex- 
perimenting on their labels. They know from experience that a 
cleverly designed foil lAhel creates sales and pays for itself 
over and over again. 

If you are not satisfied with your label and are open to sug- 
gestions, we will send you a collection of beautiful foil 
label saoples. Furthermore, if you wish, our Art Dtpartaent 
will reproduce any one of your labels on foil, through a 
sketch. Then you can see exactly how your favorite brand 
will appear dressed in a bright, attention-getting label pro- 
duced through the Perfect-O-Cut embossed foil method. 

Here is more good news, too. Modern equipment, plus quantity 
production, has lowered costs, so that the finest foil label 
costs surprisingly less than you would suppose. 

Let us send you samples, or better yet, send us a sample of 
your label, so we can submit a sketch. 

No obligation to you, of course. 

Very cordially yours. 

Geo. L. Candler 

THE TABLET & TXC0I CO. 
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n* B« AttiMM 
liUyM»4 MLtaf Warn 
iMllMlUi, Mt^Mi 

(MV Hr* AlklMMI 

Iht hcB that Uid tbt goldin t|g !• u pld itoryt to !• 
1% M Pld tiorj tMt ftMiMvOireniel* Nulti7 (Mt Ads iM rPMiltP 
ftr ftdwrtlMrt. 

H. fiiiMld, fiMliUld fkm, CftlfM, ■uhinitM 
vrilM, "Tour pBppn Mtp pltftd a vary lapor* 
teat part in aalliai tha 4|000|000 ahloka at 
hava hatakad aiaaa m kava kaan la tka kualaaaa.* 


IlMr Taektr, Tuokar*a Hiita Uf^am Varai 
Ooaur d*Altnt| Jdaha, vrltaai "lha eaabiaatiaa 
af aaraing Paviaa and avanlng Okronlala glvaa 
an IdMl advarklaing Mdiua tkat brlnga raaulte.* 


t* ft. OMapi iilla laUai laakingtan, Paalfla 
Varthwaat pienaar paultrpttni arltatt "Taar after 
paar tha Caaap Matekarj haa uaad tka tpekaiMB* 
Raviaa and Chreaiala iant Ada ta nail paultry 
•itk asaallant raaulte.* 

Of aauraai raaulte ara aora iataraatlni akan you ara tea 
paraan aka in gattlag tkaa and Mklng tha praflt frea tea ardara 
ftaalaa-Ckranlela ftant Ada bring. 

Ip atertlng a Ravlaa-Okroalala iaat Ad nan pau oan ^va a 
ntUlT atarp af pour ana ta tall bafera lang. B»a paultrp butlnaAB 
la aa weh battar than It aaa tna ar tkraa paara ho that teara la 
na aaapariaan. Paapla ara ardariH cRleka and braadlng steak. Ona 
larga hataharp is alraadp baHad to aapaaitp for tbo oatlra aaoaao. 

Roviao-Chraaiela Iant Ada vlll kalp pau lat paur ahara af 
tea buBlnoss. 

Youra vaiy tnOpi 

hh BPomAiMivxii ^tpoxAn daily anoncLi 


>r/Cl#aifiad Advartlai|f ftlvialaa 


More About The Golden Egg 


Inasmuch as those receiving the sales letter probably knew the spokesmen 
personally^ the effect of what they say is bound to be considerable- A possible 
weakness in what is othenvise a strong message is the lack of any request 
for action. In other words, the letter has no Hook. Of course, the answer to 
that criticism may be that this letter is one of a series — the purpose being 
*^ii^'*build acceptance for the power of advertising in the two papers, 

jo>*ie/rtwAh6ometimes, the testimonia!*ffli5^bef’©ff&^^^\he*l(|e^^ 

C 0 S £’ • t ncT?'C« 7ioflT?tj,3a;*u*w!i»* JUA<! u ,2iwoj amAH riJjw»iA?04 » 

atiftw as is done in a ‘ ' 
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Manager W* £. Cox, of the Quaker City Rubber Company, Philadelphia. 
The value of the story is increased because it describes the experience of 
another chief whose name is also mentioned. 

This letter must be conceded a success, for it brought back orders 
totaling almost seven thousand dollars. Thus, we are again reminded that 
under the right circumstances letters may be as effective as salesmen; don’t 
forget, too, that they are paid no salary. 

Dear Chief : 

Yeadon is a nice suburban town near Philadelphia. They are 
building there a new $800,000 municipal building. In the tower 
there’s a fine new siren. It went off the other day. It’s so loud 
and uses so much air it nearly blew the workmen off the tower. 

It was necessary for Wayne Ross, chief of the fire company, to 
go back to the smaller siren until the workmen finish the new 
building. 

Give Chief Ross credit for installing a siren that will be heard 
in all sections of his town. His judgment was also good when it 
came to the selection of fire hose, for his town uses Quaker Fire 
Hose. He is in good company, for many intelligent fire chiefs 
all over the United States, from New York to small cities, use 
Quaker. They are free from the worry of bursting hose when 
the pressure gets high and action is at fever heat. 

For over fifty years we have been building fire hose. The inside 
pages give you a graphic description of the largest single order 
for fire hose ever placed . . . and it was for Quaker. 

Quaker Fire Hose is built by master craftsmen \vho realize their 
responsibility to humanity, I wish you could see the care exer- 
cised in the selection of the materials, the precision in com- 
pounding the rubber, the smoothness of the tube and the 
uncanny accuracy of the machines in weaving the jacket, and 
finally, the rigid test and inspection to which every length is 
subjected. If you could take a trip through our plant, you’d 
say, “No wonder the larger cities buy Quaker Fire Hose.” 

We have a nifty little souvenir you’ll be glad to possess. Some- 
thing for nothing you say? Then beware! You have to work to 
earn this article. Easiest kind of a job though! Just fill out the 
enclosed card and mail it. No postage required. We’ll be looking 
for the card. Hope you won’t disappoint us. 

Very truly yours. 

The use of local testimony in selling is a powerful procedure, when 
and if the information is available to the writer. It takes time to assemble 
testimony of this kind, but the time is well spent. A prospect is far more 



The PAUL E. STARK Company • One West Mam Street • Madison 3, Wisconsin • ALpine 6-9011 


Dear Sir: 

How is one to really advertise an expensive hone — one Chat cost a lot 
of isoney foorteea years ago when it was huilt, but which is now, for a nua- 
ber of reasons, offered at a price which places it within the reach of snay 
of Hadlson's dieerininatlng fanilies? 

We have concluded that the best way is to address this letter to quite 
a nuober of such "discriainating faailles" with the hope that they night be 
interested for themselves or night be glad of the opportunity of passing 
along the infomation to a friend. 

We are relidbly infomad that the owner of this house once refused an 
offer of $51,000. The present owner has authorised us to accept $25,000 
just a portlcm of the fomer incunbrance. That does place it within the 
reach of many Madieon fesdlles. Does it not? 

Now about the house— ite location on the highest spot in University 
Heights is unique. This can but be appreciated by etandlng in the eolariun 
and viewing the city park systen and tha lakes as far as eight miles to the 
southeast. Because of this elevation the slightest breese from the south 
and east is effective. 

The architecture is definitely Italian— tile roof, arch windows, balus* 
trade and all. Its white cesnnt walls are set off with green shutters and 
wrought iron trlonlngs. The front entrance is inpressively done in light 
Italian marble with seven marble steps to the main hall. 

The first floor rooms are unusually large, the living room being 14 x 35; 
dining room 18 x 17 and the music room 10 x 18. Then, too, there is a 
solarium 12 x 32. The black Belgium marble fireplaces in Che living room 
and dining room are a striking contrast to the light walls. 

The second floor has five bedrooms, two baths, and two sleeping porches. 
The English basement contains additional bedrooms, kitchen, and bath for eer- 
vant accommodatlona. 

The two-car garage is heated and accessible from the basement. 

One imedlately assumes Chat the cost of heating such a house would be 
large but we are Informed that the annual fuel cost does not exceed $300. 

Perhaps you have a friend who is looking for a home. He -would appreciate 
your passing along this information. Photographs and additional information 
will be nailed to you or to him at your request. 

We trust you will forgive this Intrusion. We confess we go a long way to 
eerve our clients. Perhaps we can do something in a real estate way for you 
eometime. If so, we should be most happy to have you call. 

Most cordially yours. 


The Facts Make Thb Home Seem Worth Buying 
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impressed by the favorable experience of someone he knows locally^ than by 
some generality like “Many prominent executives in your dty are using our 
protection,” or, “Many housewives in your city are delighted with the 
cooking qualities of this stove.” In contrast would be: 

“Here are the names of banks in your city using our blanket 
bond insurance.” (Followed by list) 

“Mrs. Doe, why not talk to Mrs. Oscar Judd, who lives in your 
block, about the cooking qualities of this stove? Six months 
ago, she purchased the same model, and by now knows from 
experience all its fine points.” 

Use testimony when you can. tl will surely increase the pull of your 
sales letters. 

Facts and figures. You will remember from Section 3 the necessary 
steps in planning a sales letter. The second was to know the facts. The more 
facts you can parade in a sales letter the greater the conviction it will carry; 
keep in mind, of course, that facts should be interesting, pertinent to the 
subject, and directly or indirectly of benefit to the reader. As facts are piled 
one upon another, the presentation of the product or service seems to gain 
speed; an accumulation of power drives hard into the mind of the reader; 
until at the end, unable to resist such a combination of persuasive force, he 
is swept to the place where favorable action takes place. 

The above is what happens — a mental process — when the facts are 
wisely chosen, interesting enough to induce reading, and move at a swift 
pace through the letter. Unfortunately, the result can be just the opposite, 
too. If the facts presented are not pertinent, are not interesting, and are not 
connected with the benefit being offered to the reader — if these things are 
true, the letter is sure to be dull, hard to read, and slow moving. Many a 
sales message is doomed to failure by factual content either too remotely 
related to the subject, or because of the deadly dry way it is handled. 

Survey with an extremely critical eye all the facts you mean to use. 
Be sure they help your cause, and not hurt it. Put yourself in the shoes of 
the man who will read what you are going to dictate. Would you be 
impressed, interested, moved to action by these same facts? Can you present 
them from his point of view, instead of glorifying the product, or satisfying 
company pride? 

Figures put power in the following sales letter mailed to prospects by 
Merrill E. Jackson — starting with the question, “You would hardly think 
that a man could make a million dollars selling onion plants by mail, 
would you?” 
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THE SALK LETTER 


Good Morning: 

You would hardly think that a man could make a million dollars 
selling onion plants by mail, would you? 

Yet that is essentially what Clyde H. Melton of Texas has done 
in the past few years. He tried growing Bermuda onion plants 
and selling them to his neighbors. His finances permitted him 
to plant only a few acres, and at first his sales were made in 
person. 

Then he tried mail advertising. It is said he has an investment 
of $3,500,000.00 in the Bermuda onion plants and the means of 
producing them. He frequently has four to five thousand acres 
of irrigated land planted exclusively in Bermuda onions. He 
has shipped as many as one hundred million plants a day. 

Seeds for one crop were imported from an island off the coast 
of North Africa, and cost $375,000.00. 

He started with a few dollars. He built a business that has gone 
into millions. It is another example of what can be done by 
mail advertising; by the right kind of copy, the right plan, and 
the right product — sent to the right people. 

If onions can be sold successfully by mail, don’t you think that 
your product can be successfully sold by mail too? 

What it took to sell onions by mail was a well-formed plan with 
the right ideas and printing behind it. The same plans have 
sold hearses, caskets, cosmetics, raincoats, baby buggies, septic 
tanks — or what have you? Jackson’s will be glad to submit a 
plan to sell your products, with money making ideas behind it — 
ideas that have brought from ten thousand to one hundred 
thousand dollars in sales per month to others. 

There is no obligation to you. Just drop the enclosed card in 
the mail, and find out what we can suggest for your business. 

Then judge for yourself as to whether or not it will be as success- 
ful as the plan that sold onions. 

Yours Merrill-y, 

Most people do not realize how much money they pay in rent over a 
p>eriod of years, but in the realtor’s letter on page 425, the figures tell the 
story to “Mary and John.” Twenty-four thousand dollars wasted. “One 
house paid for — most people pay for three!** 

You have seen in an earlier section how some companies manage to 
use their products in the construction of letterheads. Thus, while reading 
the letter the prospect sees the thing talked about. The use of samples in 
any form in a factual sales letter carries great conviction. The reader know's 
that the company has confidence in its own wares, and is not afraid to place 
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Dear Mary and John: 

During the past ten years to my knowledge you have never paid 
less than $200 per month rent, and most of the time a higher 
amount than this. This means you have paid out approximately 
$24, 000 for shelter during this period. 

It's time to own your front door key I 

As you know a tenant takes no credit on his income tax for rent, 
whereas if you are an owner, your mortgage intei est and* taxes 
are deductible, which would reflect a great saving on both federal 
and state income taxes. Furthermore, each month as you make 
a mortgage payment you add to the equity in your home and in a 
specified number of years you will own it outright. Pride of 
ownership not only for you but for your children will really pay 
dividends in satisfaction, security, prestige, and in many other 
ways. It pays to have your roots down. 

Renters rarely retire. How true this is. Don't you think it's 
time you became a home owner and enjoy the manifold blessings 
and benefits of home ownership? 

I am sure if you analyze the situation you will find that you have 
paid for at least one house so far. Most people pay for three. 
Why not own one now ? May we show you how easily this can be 
accomplis*hed ? 


Cordially yours. 



f)dj Tol Used to Sell Home Ownership 
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THE SALES lEHER 


evidence of quality in his hands for inspection. Naturally, the confidence 
of the company and its representative carries over to the reader. This tends 
to increase the pull of the letter in a manner hardly possible otherwise. The 
quality talked about is a fact actually demonstrated, and not merely a word 
dtjscription. 

‘ Of course, the use of samples in letters is limited by the nature of the 
product. You cannot attach a can of peas or stewed tomatoes to a sales 
letter — or an outboard motor, a vacuum cleaner, or a furnace. But the use 
of many other products is not so restrictive. For example, in the following 
letter the Ohio Rubber Company attempts to sell a safety flooring. The 
writer couldn’t attach a large enough piece to prove how easy and safe the 
material is to walk on, but he could and does send along a sample two 
inches square. It is glued on the upper right-hand comer of the letter- 
head — a visible proof of quality. 

Gentlemen : 

That Small square you see above is a sample of Oreo Safety 
Flooring. 

Try rubbing your thumb over it. Do you notice the resistance 
it gives? Well, imagine walking on an area covered with this 
material — ^you’d feel safe and it would be comfortable, too. 

Your rubber heels have taught you that rubber is resilient — 
comfortable. You also know that you feel safe with them as well. 

We combine those natural qualities of rubber with wear-resisting 
abrasive Norton Alundum for extra safety, add an attractive 
color, and we get Oreo Safety Flooring. 

It is the best insurance against accidents due to falls that we 
know of. 

And speaking of falls, I hope this request for payment of your 
past-due account for August, amounting to $15.00, does not fall 
into the discard. We imagine our first request for payment 
slipped your attention. This bit of Oreo Safety Flooring is to 
prevent that, and to establish your interest in our new material. 

- May we exp>ect your check soon, and an inquiry regarding our 
new product? 

Very truly yours. 

Combination collection and sales letters are infrequently used in busi- 
ness. Perhaps there should be more of them! 

Printing companies have a natural advantage in the use samples in 
their sales letters. In the first place, the letterhead itself speaks for the 
quality of the business, although sometimes it does not speak as convincingly 
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as it should. it is easy for the printer or lidiographer to eneloie some 
evidence of his originaiity and skill. Blotters, for example, w cbubly good; 
they serve a useful purpose as well as sample the company’s work* Mailed 
once a month throughout the year, they keep the sender's name constantly 
before the prospect, as a blotter is something seldom discarded. The follow* 
ing letter includes such a reminder. 

Gentlemen : 

Here’s your March blotter. 

It has been said, '*Whichever way the wind doth blow, someone 
is glad to have it so.” Well, we won’t argue because we’ve been 
told that you can’t sell and argue in the same breath, and we’re 
supposed to make this letter SELL SOMETHING. 

SELLING SOMETHING in our case naturally means printing, 
and the services pertaining thereto — so back to the blotter. 

The last two blotters we’ve sent to you portray a different tech- 
nique in art work; also, a little different type of printing. The 
art is what we call a free poster style. The printing is done from 
rubber plates, and is particularly adapted to the style of art 
work for comparatively short runs. 

Do you like it? 

Perhaps you have something in mind that could be handled this 
way — a. counter card, calendar, poster, label, blotter, placard, 
or any other item where masses of color and a small amount of 
detail work is desired. This economical process fits any of those 
needs. 

To have more details as to cost and application to your job, 

USE THE CARD; or maybe you are considering another type 
of printing. We’re still interested. Again, just use the card. 

Sincerely yours, 

The reference to the blowing of the wind in the Star of the above letter 
was a tie-in with the illustration on the blotter — a man trying to hold his 
umbrella against a high wind. Another handy part of the blotter is a 
calendar for March. This mailing, one of a monthly series by the 
McCormick-Armstrong Company, of Wichita, Kansas, was made with 
excellent results. 

4. Sales Letters Slanted at Special Groups 

The third step in planning. As you will recall, the third step in 
planning a business letter (Section 3) is to visualize the reader. Then, in 
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the later steps, the aiifuments are selected that seem most likdy to win dtat 
particular individuaPs favor. This procedure is of special importance in 
sales letters. The aUiity of the sales-tetter writer to match approach and 
content with the mental reader-picture determines whether or not the letter 
is to succeed or fail. 

Even when the sales letter is directed to one prospect, the problem of 
making the **match*’ is not simple, unless the writer knows the addressee’s 
characteristics and buying habits. When the letter goes to a number of 
possible buyers, and must be slanted at them' all collectively, then the 
problem is extremely difficult. Nevertheless, for certain groups in which the 
members are closely related in ways of living, type of work, degree of 
wealth, education, or other similar respects, it is usually possible to form a 
composite mental picture that may be used as a guide in preparing the 
letter. 

Obviously, a sales message aimed at business executives should not use 
the same approach or arguments as might be appropriate in a letter about 
the same product or service to a group of clerical or factory workers. In the 
same way, the approach and content would differ in a letter to college 
professors and students; professional men and laymen; politicians of the 
“left-wing” variety and those known to be conservative; members of a 
Univettity Club and manual laborers; chorus girls and choir singers; society 
women and wives of factory workers; literary men and baseball players; 
and on through a thousand other comparisons. To be sure, we are citing 
average cases rather than exceptional ones. In any group mailing, there 
must be assumed to exist a certain percentage of waste — variations from the 
typical composite picture. All the sales-letter writer can do is touch as many 
of the group as possible by the appeal to common interests; to keep the 
percentage of “misses” as low as could humanly be expected. 

The types of groups to which sales letters may be addressed are as 
numerous as the leaves on a tree, but they tend to become standardized for 
a specific company; at least, as to the number that must be approached. A 
company offering expensive overcoats for men is not bothered about how 
to sell them to women or to men of low income. A company publishing a 
so-called “high-brow” magazine is not likely to mail a sales letter to a list 
of factory workers. The nruinager of the local dance hall is not concerned 
with selling a course of dancing lessons to elderly people. For each kind of 
product or service there are likely to be well-defined groups of potential 
buyers. What kind of people they are, and how they commonly react, tends 
to become known as the sales-letter writer continues on the job. 

Probably, there is no greater degree of difference in buying habits, and 
the appeals that match them, than between men and women. The two 
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letters that follow illustrate how this difference influenced the sales approach 
for exactly the same type of service. 

L The Letter to Women 


Dear Mrs. Doe: 

Of course, her name is confidential, but she is one of die social 
leaders in our city — ^probably, quite well known to you. She 
came last week to have her eyes examined, and seldom in my 
thirty years’ experience have I encountered such a {fitiful example 
of visual neglect. You see, for a long time this lady had suspected 
the need of glasses, but she couldn’t stand the thought of wearing 
them. She was afraid they would detract from her beauty. 

So year after year, she had suffered with headaches, and nerves 
on edge. Once, fine embroidery had been her hobby3 but she 
gave it up because she couldn’t see the stitches. Even reading 
had been abandoned — the type would dance and blur after a 
page or two in any book. She finally gave up the struggle and 
came almost tearfully to ask my advice. 

But the sad part of this story is that when I helped her select 
the glasses for her type of features, she was amazed to find they 
made her even more beautiful than before. All those years she 
could have been protecting her eyes without the slightest detrac- 
tion from her physical charm. 

I think a lot of women are like this society leader — they suffer 
in silence because they do not know how cleverly nowadays 
glasses are custom-built for every style of beauty. Now, I don’t 
mean that you are having the same experience, but I do know 
you will be glad that never will you have to worry about glasses 
spoiling your beauty. And if you will pardon me for saying so, 
there is no one who knows better than I do what glasses to 
recommend for each style of feminine personality. 

In fact, stop in at my office on State Street any day next week, 
and I’ll be glad to show you dozens of styles in glasses — ^how 
each one is designed to add charm to a different type of beauty. 

It’s a demonstration in which you will be tremendously inter- 
ested — so please do come next week. 

Yours very sincerely, 

That letter to women attempts to do only two things: first, remind 
the readers what dreadful things can happen if eyes are neglected; second, 
to answer the fear that glasses may detract from beauty. The second appeal, 
of course, plays the major role. 

But what about men? Are they worried so much about glasses detract- 
ing from their appearance? Well, a few might have that objection, but 
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certainly not the great majority. How can they, then, be induced to have 
their eyes examined? 


2. The Letter to Men 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

A businessman doesn’t want to be bothered with a long letter. . . 
so ril make this a short one. 

Nowadays there is such a fine line between profit and loss, that 
all of us are constantly seeking ways to increase efficiency without 
increasing cost. 

Has it ever occurred to you that your eyes have more to do with 
your efficiency on the job than any othef factor over which you 
have control? 

Strained or tired eyes sap vitality, foster sleepiness, and weaken 
the power to concentrate. And the strange part of it all is that 
you, yourself, can seldom tell when your eyes are causing these 
troubles. 

But your efficiency is diminished surely. 

The only way of assuring that your eyes are up to par is to have 
them examined about once a year. And we would like to per- 
form that service. 

If an examination shows that you need glasses, our reputation 
for dependability will guarantee the best. If you don’t need 
glasses, we will be frank in telling you so. 

But not knowing is not good business. Come in some day this 
week, and let us give you a quick but thorough examination. 

You couldn’t make a better investment of the half hour it will 
take 

Sincerely yours, 

Women, glasses will not spoil your beauty. Men, protect your efficiency 
on the job. How widely apart are those two reasons for eye examinations; 
and yet, could they be more intelligently chosen to hit their respective 
marks. 

Other sales letters to women. It is not our intention to imply th?t the 
only ^ thing of interest to women is their personal appearance. As a group, 
they arc receptive to many other approaches — the one most effective 
depending on the nature of the product or service being offered, their 
special interests, and their place in the social pattern. A woman may be 
attracted to a new food product because one of her chief delights is setting 
a good table; because it may contribute to her children’s health; because it 
is somediing different to serve at parties; because she thinks her husband 
may Mke it; because it is reputed to be a good conditioner against old age; 
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because it is cheaper than some umiiar product die has been using; 
because — oh, because of many other reasons. For a particular sales letter, 
the problem is to decide which of the many approaches has the greatest 
chance of touching the largest number of the group. 

The following sales letter used by Marshall Field & Coihpany is based 
on the fact that just before Easter so many women are thinking what to 
wear on that Sunday — it solves the problem with the lure of New York 
styles to be had at very attractive prices. The women were asked to be in 
the store on a Thursday morning — it may be assumed that this particular 
department of Field's was crowded at that time. 

The Letter from Field^s 

My dear Madam: 

I have such good news for you that Fm sending this letter from 
New York to ask you to save time on Thursday, April 25, for a 
visit to Fields to let me tell you more about it. 

The days just before Easter are the most favorable time of the 
whole year to buy in the wholesale clothes market. Spring coats, 
suits and dresses, finished too late for delivery to the retail stores 
before Easter, may be bought at extraordinarily low prices. The 
good news is that Fields again has turned this situation into an 
enormous advantage to its customers. 

We (the buyers for the departments on the Sixth Floor and in 
the Evanston and Oak Park stores) hurried to New York last 
Thursday, found some of the most charming Spring clothes we’ve 
seen all season, and bought them for prices that make it possible 
to sell them for $29.95 each. Of course, there are just a few ^ 
each style, and not complete colors and sizes, but there are 
hundreds of styles from which to select. 

We are bringing many of them home on the train with us. We 
aren’t taking time for a newspaper advertisement — instead, we’re 
rushing these letters off, and tucking into them some hasty 
sketches to give you dh idea of the clothes. 

Aren’t they grand? Do come in as early as you can on Thursday 
morning. I want to show you the things before any of them are 
gone. 

Yours most sincerely, 

On pages 432 and 433 are two additional letters aimed specifically 
at women readers. The first sells the services of a Beauty Shoppe to new- 
comers in the city — a form letter for new residents. The second asks wives 
to help their husbands sell tickets to the Lion’s Bingo Party, the funds to be 
used for a charitable purpose. 
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Beauty For Sale At Lowest Possible Cost 
Dear Mrs. Snyder: 

These are BUSY days for you. Moving to a new city always 
means a lot of running around^ trying to become familiar with 
the shopping district^ and how to get here and there. 

When you say to yourself “I wonder where I can find a good 
Beauty Shop’* you need not bother looking around for one 
moment, because our shop is the EASIEST to find . . . and the 
most popular in the entire city. 

We are located in the very heart of the business district, on 
historic old “Penn Square**. . .at the southwest comer of Fifth 
and Penn Streets. 

Here you will find 18 experienced, licensed beauty operators 
ready to give you personal, careful attention. We employ the 
largest personnel in the city, in order to serve our many satisfied 
customers speedily and efficiently. Because of the large volume of 
our business we are in a position to offer you the fairest possible 
prices for high class workmanship! 

Won’t you give us the pleasure of serving you real soon? Our 
phone number is XY2-1500. . .1 suggest that you phone for an 
.appointment to avoid unnecessary “waiting”. 

Cordially yours, 


R. J. Rickert, Manager 

An Appeal To Reader* s Sympathy 
Just for one minute, Mrs. Jones. . . 

. . . picture yourself in THIS position with Christmas coming 
on — Suppose you were twenty-one, a young wife and mother 
prematurely grown old with the worries and strife of life. Sup- 
pose you had a husband who tried his best, but was the victim 
of unfortunate circumstances and sometimes could not bring 
home enough food for the table. CHRISTMAS would be sad 
enough for you two, but you both would be old enough to under- 
stand and bravely “make the best of it.” 

But suppose you had a little girl, a good youngster, and as 
deserving of Santa’s blessings as any other child. And as Christ- 
mas day draws near, you are both sorry for her because you do 
not want her to know how selfish and cruel the world can be. 

If only this day of days would not have to be a meaningless, 
drab day for her, who has never had much cause to smile as 
other children smile. 
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Like other mothers in this sad position, you would find it hard 
to put your child to bed and know diat there would be no 
Christmas for her. 

Imagine then your utter happiness if, to your complete surprise, 
someone would notify you that your child was invited to attend 
the Lions* Club Christmas Party for deserving, underprivileged 
children — that she would enjoy a good warm dinner with all the 
trimmings — could sit on Santa’s lap and get a few little toys and 
things to wear and fruit and candy that would bring her joy for 
many, many days to come. 

Wouldn’t you and your husband be thrilled, for her sake? 
Wouldn’t you be thankful that the Welfare Committee of the 
Lions Club had been so thoughtful? Of course you would, and 
you will want to help us make our Annual Christmas Party a 
grand success this year, by attending the special Lions’ Bingo 
Party described on the attached sheet. 

Your husband has been assigned ten tickets. Please help him sell 
them, and more, if possible. One of our members has already 
sold over fifty tickets to friends in bridge clubs, etc. The success 
of our Christmas Party this year depends largely upon the success 
of this Bingo Party which is being sponsored to raise additional 
funds. So please do your best, for the sake of the sixty-five unfor- 
tunate boys and girls we’re going to entertain on December 23rd! 

Appreciatively yours, 

WELFARE COMMITTEE 

The two letters illustrating different approaches to women were used 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, and were prepared for the respective clients by 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, a firm which has helped many merchants with 
ideas and copy for sales letters. 

Letters slanted at men. As we saw in the letters to women and to men 
about eye examinations, what may be a good approach to the one sex is 
not likely to be good for the other. It is true that men and women may be 
equally interested in the purchase of many things — a home, an automobile, 
tickets to take them on a vacation trip, membership in a book club, an 
insurance policy, and thousands of others. But the reasons that imp>el the 
purchase may be far apart. A sales letter to women about a vacation hotel 
might properly talk about the luxurious appointments, the social activities, 
the famous people who are frequent guests, and the facilities for reducing 
baths; whereas to men, the things talked about might be the nearby trout- 
filled stream, the thick steaks served in the dining room, the poker room, the 
facilities for keeping in touch with the grain and ^tock markets, and the 
polo field where famous teams compete. 
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Furthermore^ sales letters to men must differ in content and approach 
acccndiii^ to the nature of the respective group — ^their financial levels their 
social position^ their occupation, and the many other factors that might 
infiuence their reactions. For example, the following letter, used by 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, is directed at young men in business who 
havd yet to reach high position. To them, the letter should have considerable 
appeal; to executives near the top, it would probably fall on barren soil. 


My dear Sir: 

I once figured that 1 throw into my wastebasket every yev at 
least $50.00 worth of literature which people send me in the 
mistaken notion that 1 have nothing to do but read. 

You are probably in the same position. 

I mention this frankly because we have just published and are 
sending without cost tp interested men a booklet entitled *Torg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” It’s rather unusual. Just as an insurance 
company, from its study of millions of men, can make a pretty 
shrewd guess as to how long you will live; so, from our twenty- 
five years of watching men promote themselves through business 
study, we have a good measure of just what a normal man can 
accomplish in six months, twelve months, eighteen months, and 
two years of definitely guided effort. 

We have put the results of that experience into this booklet and 
I want to get a copy into the hands of every man who has a 
real reason to be interested in it. But 1 don’t want to feed any-' 
body’s waste basket. 

Will you tell me frankly whether it’s worthwhile to send this 
book to you? 

Of course the book has a good deal to say about the work of this 
Institute but it also deals with problems you are facing every 
day. We do not claim that the Institute meets every man’s needs, 
but if you are on the lookout for broader business knowledge, 
then v'hat we have to offer is invaluable to you. 

The Institute has reached a point of national acceptance in the 
business world; its problem is not one of RECRUITING but 
of SELECTING the men who can get the most from its service 
in the shortest time. In this process of selecting we try to appeal 
only to mature men who are actively engaged in business. We 
have' nothing to offer boys and can be of no service to men who 
are not keenly interested in business. 

We want you to decide for yourself whether or not the booklet 
is intended for you. If you are not interested in business training, 
don’t send for it. If you are seeking new ways to add to your 
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knowledge of buuness^ we want you to have a c/opy with our 
compliments. Simply fill in and mail the enclosed aird and die 
booklet will reach you by return mail. 

CSordially yours, 

The level on which the above sales letter travels is quite plain. It is 
trying to reach men in business who represent neither of the two extremes 
in attainment; neither the top executives nor the novices, but those in 
between who are mature enough to know whai business is about, young 
enough to be reaching for greater success. The idea of letting the reader 
qualify himself to get the booklet is also worth noting. In this letter it is 
very cleverly handled, but it might be difficult in the hands of a beginner. 

A moment ago you read Field’s letter to women. Here is how Saks 
Fifth Avenue approaches men. The tone of the letter is light and pleasing, 
but still in good taste for business executives. The offer presented solves a 
problem which bothers many men near Christmas time. It must have 
brought orders to Saks. 

My dear Mr. Doe: 

We spent about three hundred days getting thousands of rare 
gifts under one roof. We know that men appreciate them 
because they are rare and hard to find. Our only problem now is 
to bring together all the busy men who want them. But this is 
where our Gift Counsellors come in. 

The Gift Counsellor, a fast-moving, quick-witted young person, 
is our **middle-man” between a store full of rare gifts, and die 
busy executive. You will find her, and her associates, in the 
Main Floor Foyer near the elevators. She will select the entire 
list of gifts for you, getting your official scrutiny on them all, 
have them wrapped and sent, and not budge the budget if you 
say so. 

Call her — up to 6 P.M. — for an appointment, and you will find 
your Christmas shopping the most painless you ever did. 

Cordially, 

Another sales letter that seeks to solve the same shopping problem is 
one mailed to business firms and executives by Berea College Student 
Industries. In the letter from Saks, the emphasis was on saving time for the 
busy executive; in this one, there is the added possibility of helping moun- 
tain boys and girls get an education. As has been pointed out, a lot can be 
learned about business letter writing hy^fomparing the efforts of those 
working toward similar objectives. Which of these two sales letters 
developed the most business? 
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Gentlemen: 

Once a year we have a chance to write this kind of letter, and 
we get a big kick out of it. So here goes. 

You know Brea’s story — how we make it possible for seventeen 
hundred boys and girls from the mountains to get an education 
by means of our Student Industries. No fancy frills here, just 
downright earnestness and hard work. You and your organiza- 
tion have had a part in this enterprise. 

We can show our appreciation by extending to you our whole- 
sale prices. And you can show youi approval of Berea's work at 
this Christmas season to your own benefit and satisfaction. 

How? Give to your preferred customers, to your own staff, or 
to your personal friends, a remembrance which comes from 
Berea. If you are racking your brain now for something 
different, give our suggestion an ear. 

All we ask is that you allow your secretary or some volunteer to 
act as a clearing house. Orders can be pooled then, and we can 
make shipment economically. 

And does this sound familiar? Please give us your orders as 
early as you can, specifying a later shipping date if you wish, so 
we can serve you as well as you have served us. 

Very cordially yours, 

In writing a sales letter to executives, it is well to remember charac- 
teristics which they generally possess. Disregard of any one of these 
characteristics is likely to destroy the letter’s chance for success. 

1. He is interested in anything that will improve the op)eration 
of his business; the conservation of time or money; the 
speeding of production; new ideas or methods to better the 
quality of his products; anything that will smooth employee 
relations. 

2. He has many responsibilities, and has no time of his own to 
waste in reading long-winded letters. This does not mean 
that he will react unfavorably to a long letter, provided it is 
direct, factual, and worth his attention. 

3. He is serious-minded, and expects to be met in the same 
spirit. Letters of too light a tone, such as might be sent to 
younger men, tend to irritate him and handicap the effec- 
tiveness of the letter. 

4. He reads quickly, and likes his information in condensed 
form without unnecessary explanation. This means he ap- 
preciates simple language, and any other dev^es that help 
him to grasp the **meat” of the message — tabulations, sum- 
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maries of facts, captions that lead him surely from <me point 
to another. 

The characteristics mentioned above seem to have been carefully 
respected in the two letters that follow. They were used by the TelAuto- 
graph Corporation; the first pulled a 25 cent response, and the second 
15 per cent. The two mailings were separated by a three-week interval. 
Although a form-letter job, the first letter achieved some personalization by 
the fill-in of the reader’s name at the beginning of the fourth paragraph. 

1. The Opening Shot 

We have just completed a job for you. We are now ready to 
submit, in folder form, the results of our experience in working 
with basic systems and procedures of a sizable cross section of 
manufacturing companies. We invite you to accept copies with- 
out charge and without feeling obligated in any way. 

These folders will prove valuable to you as a check on your own 
operations. They offer you a means of comparing your own 
systems with those of other plants. You’ll find much helpful 
information in them that may enable you to cut corners in time 
and cost. 

Our facts are based on actual in-the-plant surveys made by 
specially trained engineers — aided in many companies by execu- 
tives like yourself. They represent our exj>erience in a cross 
section of plants, both small and large, differing widely in phy- 
sical layouts, nature of products, and in volume of business. 

Mr. Doe, other manufacturers of equipment such as your own 
have basically similar procedures. Of course, they vary in ter- 
minology and in scope for different types of business and for 
different plant sizes — simple in small plants and complex in large 
ones. 

We present six basic systems : SALES ORDER ... PRODUC- 
TION PLANNING AND SCHEDULING . . . INSPECTION 
AND QUALITY CONTROL . . . WAREHOUSING AND 
SHIPPING. . .JOB COST ANALYSIS OFFICE REC- 

ORDS, CREDITS, AND CASHIERING. Each of these systems 
is discussed fully in an easy-to-read, graphically illustrated four- 
page folder. Three such folders are now ready to be placed in 
your hands. 

SALES ORDER — Answers such questions as: What is the cru- 
cial test of an efficient sales order procedure? What are other 
companies doing to keep their hard-won customers from slipping 
through their fingers? — by insuring fast, errorless service on 
orders . . . avoiding slip-ups on delivery promises . . . handling 
unexpected delays and order changes easily and quickly. 
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PRODUCTION PLANNING AND SCHEDULING-Givcs 
y6\x a quick picture of a typical planning and scheduUng syitem. 
Telb how companies have developed systems that enable them 
to plan production on qtuck-Uimover basis... how they get 
qui^ action on* schedule changes. . .stop productibn on not- 
so-urgent stock items. . .make way for rush orders. . .and keep 
inventories at a minimum. Discusses management’s problem of 
correlating the responsibilities of the production and sales depart- 
ments. 

INSPECTION AND QUALITY CONTROL— Show what 
other companies are doing to reduce their scrap losses, lower 
salvaging costs, hold down “off -standard” products, or '^seconds,” 
and eliminate production delays due to late reports from lab- 
oratories. Cites specific examples in six different types of indus- 
tries. 

Experiences summarized in folder form, analyzing the last three 
of the six procedures, are now “in work.” These will be avail- 
able to you in a short time. All have this single purpose — to 
help executives like yourself compare their present mode of 
operation with systems now in use in other companies. 

Since we are sending these folders without charge or obligation, 
it occun to us that you may want copies sent to several of your 
department heads or systems men — in addition to your own 
copies. Please feel free to requisition as many as yop need. 

To avoid unnecessary delays in getting them to you, we are 
enclosing a convenient requisition form. Please check which of 
the folders you desire for yourself, and which ones we should 
send to other men in your company. Slip this form into the 
stamped envelope attached and drop it into your out-going mail. 

Cordially yours, 

2. The Follow-Up 

A short time ago I wrote you in regard to several new folders 
we’ve prepared for free distribution to the management of a cross 
section of manufacturing companies. As mentioned in my pre- 
vious letter, these folders summarize our company’s experience 
during many years past in working with basic manufacturing 
systems and procedures. 

I firmly believe that you’ll find these folders, as described in the 
leaflet enclosed, of great value. Each one represents a system 
common to your plant, to ours, and to the majority of all plants. 
These folders not only offer you a means of comparing your own 
operating procedures with those in other plants, but included is 
a considerable amount of helpful information designed to aid you 
in cutting time and cost in your operations. 
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Since I wrote you, we’ve received requests from hundreds of 
executives like yourself, manifesting great interest in our pre^ 
sentation of systems. We’ve supplied these men with copies, as 
well as their various department heads and systems men. 

May I repeat my invitation to you to obtain copies of these 
folders. They will be sent to you without charge or obligation. 

We want you to feel perfectly free to request as many copies as 
you need — for yourself and for other men in your company 
responsible for basic op>erations. 

A requisition form and stamped addressed envelope are enclosed 
for your convenience in requesting copies. Please check which 
of the folders you desire, and which ones we should send to 
other men in your company. It will be a pleasure to see that 
they are sent without delay. 

Very truly yours, 

In this letter and the- follow-up, signed by “W. F. Vieh, President,” we 
have the practical demonstration of one executive talking to another. 
Obviously, Mr. Vieh should have known, and did, the language of his 
group. Both letters pul the emphasis on things dearest to the heart of the 
average executive — methods, costs, how to cut comers. To younger men of 
less experience in business, these two messages would have been tiresome; 
to the executives for whom intended, they are just the opposite. 

An interesting digression of no great consequence is — why did Mr. 
Vieh use “Cordially yours” as the complimentary close in his letter, and 
“Very truly yours,” in his follow'-up? 

The offer to solve a problem. Shot-in-the-dark sales letters which 
assume the reader has a problem that the writer proposes to overcome can 
be extremely iiritating. You have probably received letters which start, 
“Here is the answer to your fuel problem,” or with some other equally 
brash statement. It may be that you are living in a hotel, or are blessed 
with the finest type of heating equipment — the writer puts the problem in 
your lap whether it belongs there or not. Unless the assumption happens to 
hit the mark, letters of this type promptly tell the reader that he is only a 
name on a list, and that the writer hopes he will be interested. 

On the other hand, the approach may be quite all right if the problem 
is known to exist. The reader then feels that you have come to him with a 
helping hand, and he willingly continues to see just how valuable your 
assistance may turn out to be. For example, the program chairman of any 
business group is likely to welcome an offer to solve the problem of finding 
speakers or talent for entertainment. The following letter is of his type, and 
it does a very good job. 
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Dear Mr Doe: 

When you plan the entertainment for your coming convention, 
you naturally want the very best that your budget will afford. 

You are eager to give your members something they will long 
remember and talk about. 

But probably you are saying, “Where can I turn for talent? 

Who can be trusted not to let me down?” 

Well, Mr. Doe, that question is my cue. I’ve been helping other 
program chairmen with their shows for fifteen years, and I can 
just as surely help YOU. It doesn’t matter what kind of enter- 
tainment you want — musicians, dancers, singers, actors, magi- 
cians, novelty acts — I am able to give you the best. You can 
have your pick of local talent, or I can bring you artists from 
other cities who are tops in their specialty. And the cost in 
either case will be a lot lower than you may expect. 

This isn’t just an idle statement on my part. Many business- 
men in- Columbus will tell you that Dorothy Doe knows how 
to plan and stage an entertainment which really goes over in a 
big way. You tell me what you want — how much you can 
spend — and I do the rest. You won’t need to worry about the 
success of your show, or the danger of getting a lemon when 
‘ you thought you had a plum. 

A reply to this letter will bring me to your office any time you 
wish. I have pictures and press notices to show you that are 
very helpful in deciding what acts to use. 

Please do give me the opportunity to give you the benefit of my 
experience. You will be under no obligation to follow my sug- 
gestions, but I do have ideas which will make your entertainment 
the best you have ever had. 

When can I see you, Mr. Doe? 

Sincerely yours, 

In the letter-situation just reviewed, the assumption of a problem was 
logical and not just a guess. The offer to solve it is pleasingly made, and 
sounds convincing. 

Letters to occupational classes. To approach effectively the members 
of a class engaged in the same kind of work or activity, the sales-letter 
writer must have a reasonable knowledge of what they are doing, their 
special needs, and how the benefits of the product or service offered may 
touch their daily activities. The more he knows about these things, the 
better he is able to select the best appeal for the particular problem. In a 
letter to army officers, H. N. Fisch, sales manager for H. J. Justin k Sons, 
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uses pride in immaculate appearance as the appeal because he knew that 
military men are especially receptive to it. Also, to gain their interest, he 
starts his letter with the story of Napoleon’s reprimand after the battle of 
Jena. 


Dear Major Doe: 

History tells us that Napoleon, recognized as the greatest mili- 
tary genius of his day, was a ^*stickler” in matters pertaining to 
the neatness of his officers and enlisted men, althou^ he himself 
dressed rather slovenly. 

Reviewing his troops after the battle of Jena, October 14, 1806, 
he severely reprimanded one of his higher officers because of the 
appearance of his uniform and his mud bespattered boots. This 
officer, being next in command, first excused his appearance with 
the statement that the previous day had been a strenuous one, 
and he had not found time to clean up ; then commented on the 
fact that the uniform of the great Napoleon was also rather 
disreputable. 

The great General’s reply is interesting: “Only Napoleon can 
afford to dress and do as Napoleon does.’* But I venture to 
suggest there is one thing that even Napoleon overlooked — the 
importance of setting a good example for those of lower rank. 

On regular duty, as you so well realize, you dress properly to 
retain the respect of the men under your command. On the 
Parade Ground, in the Hotel Lobby, on the Ball Room Floor, 
and among your fellow officers, you maintain the appearance of 
one who is interested in reflecting the dignity of the rank desig- 
nated to you. 

There isn’t anything that improves the personal appearance of 
an officer as does a pair of neat, snappy, well-built Army boots. 
They are a mark of distinction, an insignia that pictures your 
pride of service to your country — and their selection means much 
to you. 

The enclosed folder illustrates and describes some of Justin’s 
finest boots; built to exacting specifications and bearing a trade 
mark of 54 years of satisfactory dealings as your guarantee. Boots 
that are unsurpassed by any American or foreign makers. 

Perhaps, you have been saying to yourself, “I really need a new 
pair of brots.** With the attractive prices now in effect, this is 
decidedly the time to buy. 

Yours very truly. 


Perhaps you are thinking that the foregoing sales letter is interesting 
enough, but that it lacks evidence to prove the quality and attractiveness 
of the boots. That would be true were it not for the folder mentioned in 
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the next to the last paragraph. In it, six steps in the making of Justin Boots 
are described, with pictures of different workmen illustrating each step. 
The copy with the '‘steps’* is done in very human language, and helps to 
make the sale. Here are the six steps: 

1. When your order comes in, either John or Earl Justin care- 
fully compares the measurements you have given. They have 
hundreds of wooden feet to select from, but they must get the 
correct one, for the fit of the boot depends upon the last — 
and Custom Built Justin Boots are guaranteed to fit. We also 
keep a record of your foot so you may reorder at any time. 

2. The second step is to take the last selected for you, and build 
an exact duplicate of your actual foot — little pieces of leather 
must be added to take care of corns, bunions, broken bones 
or any irregularities that may be necessary. Our Superin- 

, tendent, S. E. Brady, has been duplicating feet in wood for 
over 35 years — Tustin Boot w^earers know that he knows his 
stuff. 

3. From these built-up wooden feet, patterns must be made to 
cut the leather by. Hides are not the same all over so knowl- 
edge and skill must be used in cutting to secure the best part 
of the leather. Our pattern maker has a gift of cutting leather 
so that the separate pieces have an even quality and color. 

This skill in making, selecting and cutting the hides assures 
you of perfectly matched and fitted boots. 

4. The tops of Boots are individual — they reflect taste — they 
show hobbies — they are the real “front” of a boot. To have 
beautifully stitched tops it requires an artist, and Vane Justin 
is just that — for he has designed and stitched cowboy boots 
for over eighteen years. He can create the most fascinating 
designs 'with his varied-color silk threads — he uses silk thread 
because it wears longer and gives a boot class. 

5. The vamps are soaked and crimped on boards where they 
stretch and dry for twenty-four hours. This step is the one 
that controls the future shape of your boot — for all the stretch 
must be taken out of the leather. It is interesting to watch 
this expert work. He knows just how long to soak each grade 

" of leather — for he has stretched thousands of pairs of vamps 

during the years he has worked in the Justin plant. 

6. Now your boot takes shape — comes to life It is hand lasted — 
which means the tops are joined to the bottoms, the insole, 
the counter and practically everything except the outersole — 
even a strip of 10-ounce pre-shrunk duck reinforcing is added. 

The boots stay on the last eight to twelve days and are then 
finished with the outersole and heel. Pat Rix has been doing 
hand lasting for over ten years — and Justin Boots reflect his 
skill. 
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A strong feature of this copy describing boots in the making is the 
use of the workmen’s names, and the telling of their many years of experience 
in the plant. And the personal touch is strengthened by the pictures of the 
men talked about! 

In many cases, the sales-ietter writer has a strong argument in the story 
of how his product is manufactured, but the difficulty in using it is that the 
body of the letter becomes too long. Mr. Fisch got around this barrier by 
using the three page, 8/2 x 11 inch folder — a device open to anyone with 
the same problem. The letter on the first page serves the purpose of getting 
the reader interested enough to look inside; the story there goes ahead to 
complete the sale. Actually, the Star and the Hook are in the letter; the 
bulk of the Chain appears on the inside pages. 

Another sales message of the same type is one that was sent to school 
teachers by the Fidelity Investment Association, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
'Fhe letter on the first page aims for attention and interest by telling the 
story of a teacher who is enjoying life in Florida because she followed the 
company’s Income Reserve Plan. Then on the inside pages desire is 
awakened by additional copy and pictures. The whole would be too much 
for the ordinary letter form. The key-note of the inside sales copy is the 
caption: “When the zest for your job is lacking .when working days are 
over GO where you please - when you please. . .there’s nothing to 
prevent!” l"he choice of this appeal is evidence that the writer understood 
one of the biggest worries of the average school teacher — how to accumulate 
money for old age, and to have enough to do some of the things that were 
impossible during the many classroom years. 

Good as the letter is, it would not do the job it left to stand alone, 
for the Hook is merely a question and suggests no action. However, as was 
true of the letter to Army oflBcers, the inside pages complete the job; also, 
this mailing is one of a series of three mailed by the company to teachers, 
and did not have to carry the entire load. 

Dear Miss Doe: 

Last winter — when a blizzard hit Chicago, Anne Andrus, 

Chicago school teacher, went to Florida. 

You will be interested in the following paragraph from the letter 

she wrote to us from St. Petersburg. 

“The reason I am able tp bask in the sunshine all day 
with pleasant companions, surrounded by blossoming 
plants, growing fruits and tropical birds, while your 
Northern newspapers are carrying headlines about zero 
weather, is because I adopted the Fidelity Plan some 
years ago ... I do not attribute my good fortune to 
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either wisdom or luck. It was because I felt that here 
was something that would compel me to save system- 
atically. And while there were times when it pinched 
a bitj especially during the long summer vacations, I 
managed — and now I am thankful that I did.” 

What Anne Andrus did — you, too, can do! Only you will find 
it infinitely easier with the new and improved Income Reserve 
Plan, which calk for no deposits during the teachers’ vacation 
season. 

The Income Reserve Plan, sponsored by this twenty- five year 
old, $27,000,000 company, is safe — simple — convenient. Accu- 
mulating money is made easy, almost automatic. And each 
month finds you nearer your financial goal. 

If you’ve found it difficult to save in the past — if you are not 
satisfied with the money you have accumulated to date, isn’t it 
time you gave the Income Reserve Plan your most earnest 
consideration ? 

Sincerely yours, 

Examples of sales letters to different types of occupational groups are 
far too numerous for complete coverage in any business book, but the most 
important principle in preparing any of these messages is always the same — 
acquaint yourself with the problems of the particular group, and try to 
connect your sales message with one or more of them. You have seen how 
this was done in Mr. Fisch’s letter to military men, and in the letter to school 
teachers. Here are a few sales letters that went prospecting in other fields. 
In each case, the appeal is to some special interest or activity of a particular 
reader. 


Sales Letter to Doctors 

Dear Doctor: 

“QUIET ZONE,” say the street signs in front of your hospitals. 
And even the most careless of us give heed. 

“Absolute rest and quiet,” you prescribe for your patients. And 
gradually, as we learn the value of silence elsewhere than in the 
sick room, we eliminate noise from our offices and our homes. 

The kitchen can be in a “Quiet Zone,” too. Clatter and noise 
need no longer go hand in hand with automatic refrigeration. 
Servel, the Gas Refrigerator, has changed all that. 

Servel freezes with heat — ^without machinery — ^no noise, no loud 
starting and stopping. The chilling action is continuous — and 
silent. Servel produces constant, healthful cold, and ice cubes 
aplenty, with never a whisper of sound — and saves its price in 
food and ice. 
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Knowing as you do^ doctor^ all about the cost of operations, 1 
believe you will be much interested in the cost of operation by 
Servel. I should like the opportunity of giving you (briefly, 
of course) this and some other facts about this remarkable 
refrigerator. 

Will you mail the card, please, permitting me to call? 

Yours very truly, 

The above letter seeks to use the language of the medical man, and the 
comparisons are taken from his professional lifev Below, the same company 
approaches lawyers in a different way — their way. 

Sales Letter to Lawyers 

Dear Sir: 

Haven’t you often heard of cases where the true facts were so 
inconceivable that the strongest sort of testimony was necessary 
to obtain a favorable verdict? 

It is hard to believe that ice cubes can be made by heat, that a 
constant temperature of 50^ and less can be maintained in a 
refrigerator without machinery of any kind. Yet Servel, the Gas 
Refrigerator, does just this. “Incredible,” you’ll say until you 
know the true facts in the case. 

I uant to tell you in very few words, as a good witness should, 
the story of Servel. I know you will find it amazingly interesting. 

Will you return the enclosed card summoning me for ques- 
tioning? 

Yours very truly. 

Unless thev were teaching those subjects, the comparisons used in the 
letters to the experts in medicine and law would have little interest or 
significance in a sales message to college professors. But the latter are recep- 
tive to any classroom help — and that’s where the emphasis is placed in the 
next letter. 


Sales Letter to College Professors 


Dear Professor: 

I am writing to extend a cordial invitation for you to join us as 
a Life subscriber at Life’s special Educator’s Rate — which saves 
you $1.00 under the regular subscription price. 

But it would be presumptuous of me to claim that you should 
see Life each week because it is a “textbook^* in the accredited 
sense. It is not. 
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Life is a running visual record of the world in which we live . . . 
and that is exactly why I believe you as a college faculty member 
will find Life not only absorbing to see and read yourself^ but a 
classroom .tool of very real value. 

For Life has undertaken to record^ with all the dis- 
crimination and intelligence its readers expect of it, one 
of the world’s most critical eras. . .to record it with all 
the fact-gathering facilities available to man ... to 
record it as a living histo^>^ 

And because from the very beginning Life’s editors have held 
that the news is not all in the headlines, Life has developed a 
new form of pictorial journalism, a form uniquely qualified to 
present news of the normal pursuits of life, news of the forefronts 
of knowledge, new^s of this era's cultures — and make the signifi- 
cance of that news immediately apparent. 

So I believe Life will prove useful in your classroom, interesting 
in your home. And I hope you will take advantage of tlie Edu- 
cator’s Rate of only $3.50 for a full year of Life (instead of the 
regular $4.50 price) — 

— by filling out the enclosed non transferable card and return- 
ing it to me today. 

Cordially, 


Sale.s Letter to Laundries 
[A Dartnell presentation] 

AN OPEN LETTER TO 
ALL LAUNDRIES; 

Every so often, you buy tags of one style or another to mark 
bundles for delivery. Perhaps you’ve often considered changing 
your present tags, so you could get more value for the money 
you spend. 

After making all sorts of laundry tags for many years, we natu- 
rally have a lot of ideas about them. We know that many 
laundries are constantly looking for new ideas — ideas that will 
mean economy in buying, and ideas that will make it p)ossible 
to use the tag as a means of identifying inactive accounts and 
collecting for deliveries. 

So — here’s what we have done. . . 

. . .we’ve prepared several sample folders that show the almost 
numberless types of tags we make for other laundries. These 
folders include samples of inexpensive route tags, and they 
include samples of complicated system tags that are used in 
conjunction with machine tabulating of accounts. 
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One of these folders is yours for the asking. Just mail the en- 
closed card — TODAY — so we*ll know whom it should be marked 
for. It’s bound to prove interesting since it will show you the 
sort of tags used by other laundries in all parts of the country. 

We’ve also included some samples of practical items for adver- 
tising in each folder. These include bridge score cards, contract 
calculators — and similar novelties. 

Mail the card — TODAY — for your copy. It’s FREE. 

Yours very truly, 

Without knowing a great deal about the laundry business, the writer, 
B. J. Quinlan, could not have prepared the foregoing sales letter. The 
average letter-man, expert though he might be, would not be informed about 
the tags that laundries use, or why they use them. The mailing was made 
by Dennison Manufacturing Company. To those who did not reply, a copy 
of the same letter was mailed a month later. In red ink at the top of the 
page was this notation. 

Two hundred and eight laundries asked for a copy of the folder 
mentioned in my February letter. With the thought that the 
original of my letter went astray, I am sending you this copy. 

Just mail the card enclosed, to get one of these folders. 

Sa/fs Letter to Clothing Merchants 

Cicntleiiien : 

You know how it is in business; there are a lot of people that 
you’d like to sell goods to who don’t trade with you. Quite 
likely you can name a dozen, right in Indianapolis, just your 
kind of fellows, who don’t come to you. You wish they would; 
you believe honestly that it would pay them to do so; and you’d 
like to know why they don’t. 

That’s the way we feel about the good clothing men who don’t 
buy our goods. Wc don’t expect to sell everybody in the busi- 
ness ; it wouldn’t be a good thing if we did. 

But your concern, somehow, seems to be our kind; we feel that, 
with a town like yours, and a trade like yours, and a business 
sense like yours, we ought to be working together to build up a 
fine trade for both of us. 

Now, you know us; you know our goods. There’s probably some 
reason why you’re not buying them, and you know what it is. 

We wish you’d tell us what it is, very candidly. If we’re “in 
wrong” wc ought to be told, and if there’s something here that’s 
a good thing to you, then you ought to know about it. 
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Let’s write a few letters to each other and see if we haven’t 
some common ground of advantage. 

Yours truly, 

If you are at all familiar with the famous letters of the past, you have 
recognized the above sales letter as one used many years ago by Hart, 
SchafTner & Marx. It was only the opening shot, and two more rounds were 
fired to conclude the series. They were written by the late Henry P. Williams, 
and produced so many new accounts that the company continued to use 
them for a long time. Just in case you have not read them before, here are 
letters two and three. 

Second letter: 

Gentlemen : 

You had a letter from us the other day; it wasn’t a circular letter 
either; it was “personal”; so is this one. 

In that letter, which used up quite a good many words, we really 
asked just one simple question — Why don’t you handle our 
goods? We put it much more delicately than that, but that’s 
really what it amounts to. 

Now we can’t decently insist on your answering that question; 
but we’d like very much to have you answer it. You may have 
so good a reason for not selling Hart, Schaffner & Marx Novelties 
that when we knoW what it is we’ll say, “You are right,” and 
that will be the end of it 

But we’re not going to be quite satisfied until you tell us. For 
fear you haven’t our stamped envelope handy, we enclose 
another. Tell us very plainly. 

Very truly yours, 


The third letter: 

Gentlemen : 

The fact is, wc really want to know, and you haven’t told us 
yet — Why don’t you handle Hart, Schaffner & Marx goods? Is 
there a good reason? Maybe you don’t like the goods; maybe 
you don’t like us. 

You needil’t feel that you are committing yourselves to anything 
by answering our question; but we don’t feel that we are being 
fair to ourselves unless we know why so good a concern as yours, 
and so good a concern as ours, are not on closer terms. 

We don’t want to bother you with calls; letters are really more 
convenient for both of us. BuJ^ letters don’t get anywhere unless 
the other fellow answers them. Drop us a line and tell us. 

Yours truly, 
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We doubt if a series of three sales letters ever was written that ham^* 
mered on one thought so steadily as these for Hart, SchaiTner & Marx. Mr. 
Williams evidently decided that his ace was the thought that two good 
concerns should be together. The quality of the goods made by this comp»any 
needed no explanation or proof ; his readers knew that. But, Mr. Williams 
must have thought, he could appeal to pride — the idea of two “phamps’* 
playing doubles together. 

Letters to those with mutual interests. There are, of course, many 
bonds that tie people together beside those of trade, profession, or some other 
work connection. In fact, many of the activities man considers important are 
those in which he amuses himself; sometimes they are even more important 
than those connected with earning his daily bread. All of these outside 
activities tend to bring people of a tyi>e together, although within the groups 
there may be some exceptions. You know what these groups are: golf 
players, particularly members of a specific club; bridge- players, baseball 
players, football players, all kinds of groups interested in a certain sport; 
those of the same religious belief, and especially, of the same church; 
members of a business association, a fraternity or sorority; a little theatre^ or 
a musical organization; even so thin a bond as owning the same kind of 
automobile, or smoking the same brand of cigar, may tend to develop 
mutuality of interest, and make those brought together open to a common 
sales appeal. 

5. Special Inducements to Increase Pull 

A part of the Hook. You have studied the blueprint from which the 
letter-carpenter constructs his sales message: starting with a Star to get 
attention; followed by a Chain to arouse interest and awaken desire; and 
ending with a Hook to impel action. You have seen many examples of 
successful letters built from this blueprint. It has been demonstrated that no 
one of the three steps in letter-construction can be called more important 
than the others,, since each must do a job necessary to the success of the 
whole. 

However, the Hook is the final blow, and unless it induces the desired 
result, the whole structure might just as well not have been erected. It is 
the climax of the sales presentation — the reader either does what he has been 
asked to do, or he does not. If his decision is unfavorable, the writer has no 
chance to continue the argument in an eflFort to change the reader’s mind. 
Once the letter is mailed, nothing more can be done. There are no second 
shots in letter-writing. The attempt succeeds or faib according to whether 
the reader says “yes” or “no,” and you are not with him when the decision 
is made. 
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You have seen, too, in Section 3, how the Hook must be constructed to 
attain the nearest possible chance of success: how the request for action 
must be offered in a confident and positive way; how such negative words 
as if, may, hope, and trust weaken the request; how the action suggested 
must be made as easy as possible for the reader; how dating the action will 
tend to increase the pull. All of these “how’s” must be understood and 
applied if the letter is to have the maximum pull. 

Assuming, however, that the writer has followed the principles, so that 
his Hook is fundamentally proper and sound, there are still other induce- 
ments that can be used to make the urge to action even more forceful. 
These special inducements in no way lessen the necessity of a correctly con- 
structed Hook ; they simply help it do its job. 

What are these special inducements? In sales letters, particularly, there 
are numerous ways to increase the power of the Hook by offering special 
inducements. Not all of them, however, and sometimes not any of thwn, are 
suitable on every occasion; their use depends on the nature of the product 
or service, the type of people to whom the sales message is going, and the 
policy of the company. For example, one letter offered a free trial of the 
company’s cigars; the reader could even smoke ten and then return the rest 
if he did not like them. But no fruit grower would be likely to ship a crate 
of oranges on the same basis — eat ten and return the rest if you don’t like 
them. Spoilage would make such an offer too costly. Some products cannot 
even be guaranteed beyond date of deliver)^ or for a limited number of 
days, because control over their use or abuse is impossible once they reach 
the customer. 

The following list is consequently offered only in a general way. The 
induceme^pts mentioned may or may not be pos.sible for a specific sales 
situation. When advisable, they can and do tend to increase the chances of 
a favorable reply. I'his must be true or they would not be used so frequently 
in the sales letters of so many companies. 

(a^ Just sign and mail the card; we will bill you later. This 
merely postpones the day of settlement, but the average 
human being w'orries less about the future than the present. 

Also, the offer gives him a chance to wiggle out if not 
satisfied. 

(b'i You have nothing to lose; within ten days send us your 
payment, or teiurn the goods. This gives the buyer complete 
control of the situation. The inducement is not justified, 
however, if the percentage of returns is high. Of course, the 
a Howled number of days may vary. 
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(c) Enjoy it as you pay; take advantage of our easy terms. The 
terms vary according to the will of the respective company, 
but the offer is tempting. Many people buy things on the 
installment plan that they could not buy for cash. 

(d) You take no risk; with the goods you will receive our un- 
qualified Guarantee Certificate. Of course, the guarantee 
may have strings tied to it, but the buyer still feels safer. 

(e) You get both for the price of one. Everybody likes a bargain, 
and combination offers often impel action. 

(f) To show our appreciation for your order, we will include 
without charge a handsome sterling silver tie-clasp. Pre- 
miums have helped to develop millions of dollars worth of 
sales, both by mail and in other forms of selling. Often, the 
premium is offered only with full payment. 

(g) Be sure to send your order TODAY, as this offer will be 
withdrawn soon. There is no great urge to action in this 
statement. How soon is soon? 

(h) Please hurry, as no orders can be accepted on these terms 
after July 31. Here the time limit is definitely established, 
and the reader is more likely to believe the statement. 

(i) We have only 59 more to offer at this unusual price; do not 
delay in sending the card. A limit in number seems more 
impressive than one in time. Always a strong urge to action. 

(j) Frankly, we want you as a customer, and to prove it, we 
will allow you a special discount of 10% on any order placed 
within two weeks. Offers such as this have pulling power, 
but the special price — if genuine — sets a precedent that may 
cause trouble later. 

(k) Please rush the card back immediately, as the price positively 
goes up $10 on the first of next month. Statements like this 
have caused many sales; also, much ill-will if the advance 
does not take place, 

(l) To prove we have not oversold this new open-air theatre, 
we enclose two complimentary tickets good any night next 
week. Assuming the recipient would not otherwise visit the 
theatre, this inducement really costs nothing; the value is 
in the repeat visits that msty follow. 

(m) All we ask is ten minutes of your time; our representative 
will also bring you a very useful reminder of his visit; iPs 
yours whether you buy or not. Not telling what the gift is 
makes the inducement more attractive; the reader agrees 
to find out. 

(n) We cannot tell you why, but confidentially, there is one 
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special reason why you should not delay, A good inducer 
if true; otherwise, not ethical. 

The Above list by no means covers all of the special inducements that 
you yourself may be offered in a month’s batch of incoming letters; but 
there is no need to stretch it out any longer. Anybody who understands 
human nature will know why these inducements do help to get action. In 
some ways, man is a funny animal: he thinks it will be easier to pay later 
for what he can’t pay now; he buys and hoards things that are scarce, even 
though be may not need them ; he thinks he is getting a premium for nothing 
when common sense should tell him the cost is included in the price of the 
product. Thus, the appeals of deferred payment ^ limited number, free gift, 
and all the others are often used to put added 'power into sales letters. 

Exampto. The following letters show how some of these special induce- 
ments have been used by various companies. Before we put them under the 
microscope, here is one important caution — never let the buyer down with 
any special reason for action. If a gift is offered, don’t oversell it, causing 
the recipient to be disappointed when it gets in his hands ; if the offer is 
limited in time or number, be sure to do exactly what you said would be 
done; if a free trial is the inducement, and the goods are returned, make no 
effort to high-pressure the buyer into keeping them. The only sound basis 
for any special inducement is absolute sincerity — they are not clever tricks 
to lure the buyer into some action he may later regret. 

The first of the examples is a sales letter used by the Neil Barron Fuel 
Company in Kansas City, Missouri. As a token of appreciation for orders 
received during the summer months, the readers are offered a beautiful 
colored etching, and to give some idea of its appearance, a miniature copy 
was clipped to the letter. The letter sounds sincere — the gift appears worth 
while. Thus, the inducement is of the better sort, and deserves our approval. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I am writing you this personal letter because I have a gift for you. 

You have admired beautiful etchings; particularly, those colorful 
types depicting rural life ip the old country ... the scene of a 
quiet English country-side, or one of a picturesque mill on the 
banks of a Dutch canal. 

I have one of these etchings for you; tastefully created by the 
artist, Wettel, who is famous for his artistry in the field of etch- 
ing. ilie size of the picture is 24X28 inches and I can truthfully 
say that it will grace the loveliest of living rooms, when properly 
framed. The retail price of this picture is from $4.00 to $5.00. 
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I want to ask a favor of you, and in asking this favor I can save 
you money. Most everyone knows that in the coal business the 
months of July and August are rather slow periods as far as sales 
are concerned, and our firm is no exception. We want to make* 
it worthwhile for you to order during these months. 

If you will place an order for coal for delivery during the months 
of July or August, you will receive our usual discounted summer 
price, which saves you from fifty cents to one dollar per ton; and, 
in addition, I will present you with one of the beautiful etchings 
described in the first part of this letter. 

My supply of these etchings is limited; consequently, 1 am writ- 
ing to only a small number of my preferred customers. 

I have arranged with my salesmen to carry several of these 
pictures with ijiem, and if you would like to see one before 
placing your order, I will be glad to have one left at your home 
for inspection. I know you will be more than pleased. 

Call me today at Chestnut 0-0000. 

Very truly yours, 

This letter, a winner of the Dartnell Gold Medal Award, contains three 
of the special inducements to action which have just been listed. First, it 
offers a nice gift with the order, and to make it seem truly worthwhile, the 
retail cost is mentioned — $4.00 to $5.00. Furthermore, the miniature copy 
is visible proof of value. Second, it tells the reader that the supply of etchings 
is limited. Third, it mentions the discounted summer price — a saving, of 
fifty cents to one dollar per ton. 

A considerably less valuable gift — ^but interesting to many people — is 
the drink offered by the Chicago eating place. Martini’s. This was some time 
ago — the prices will have changed, but the letter doesn’t need changing : 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Every day several people walk into our place, lay one of these 
letters down and say, “Now let’s see if your food is as good as 
you say it is.” 

We’d like to have you put us on the spot that way. We know 
you’d soon be a regular customer like the rest of them and get 
real enjoyment out of our Italian home cooking. 

There’s boneless chicken, spaghetti, ravioli, green noodles, steaks, 
chops, roasts, served with sauces that you’ll smack your lips over. 

But no orchestras or fancy fixtures — just good food and good 
drinks — and to show you how easy the prices are — we serve a 
Chef’s special dinner for $1.25 — a regular dinner for $2.00 — and 
at luncheon on week days we serve cocktails for 55<. 
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The Conni 

Life InsurJ 


^ut Mutual 

Company 


Hanford Connecticut 

Date 


Mr* John Q* Prospect 
Hsrtfordi Oonnectieut 

Dear Mr* Prospect: 

Mill you accept vith our oospUnents an ettreetlTe end 
iieefal Our^-Iite penclli rich in appearance^ and precision built 
for jears of dependable serrloe? It Is yours for the asking* 

Just return the reply card, 

Mb make this offer because me vent you to see our nev 
''Insuranoe Indioatcr*” The Indicator has helped many of our 
clients settle for themselfes two questions whioh saem uppermost 
in the minds of people when they consider their own life insuranoe* 

How muoh should I own? 
and 

Mhat kind? 

There isn't anything magioal or complicated about the 
"Indicator*” But it will enable you to find out for yourself how 
much and what kind of life insurance you should own* 

Just fill out the enolosed card and mail it to ms today* 



RHSshkop 

(Bnolosures) 
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LAUNDRY EQUIPME 
SERVICE CONTRACT 


Dear Customer 


We would like to thank you for calling us recently to repair youl* ' 
appliance — we trust it is now in fine working order 

If you liked our fast, dependable service, you can purchase a full 
years protection for Just a small investment and if you do it now. 
you can save $5 Why not do away with "service worry" with a Wards 
Service Contract all parts, labor and service calls are included 
in one low price You will receive unlimited service repair throughT 
out the year without any additional cost 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 10-DAY OFFER TO SAVE 15 

Enclosed is a S5 coupon which you may use as cash toward the 
purchase of your Service Contract 

Also enclosed is a Laundry Equipment Service Contract Application 
Just check the plan that best suits your needs and the method of 
payment you wish to use. Deduct the 15 from the price shown on the 
plan you have checked. Sign and forward the application to us in 
the self-addressed, postpaid envelope, along with the 15 coupon 
You will receive your new contract by return sail. 

For your convenience, if you have a Credit Account at Wards, you 
may add this purchase without a down payment, and usually without 
an increase to your monthly installment 


Yours very truly 



WARDS 
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Dmk Pbvib|K'*~ 

OOMQIIATULATIONSl 

W«. at AUmi. w«i« viry happy to haar that you boro boon bloMod 
with o c ifa l l d. In thfai eomplox ago oi atcuno, miniloo, and ovor moro 
atoomdiag orioBtiflr diooovorioo. Iho mlrado ei birth otlU dwortf oU mon'o 
knowlodfo and iaTnodoao. 

Ao Itmgiblo pioof of oar good wiohoo, onclooo a froo coupon which 
wo ilaoKoiy hopo you will M iroo to tioo ot no huthor obUgotion. 

Sfanidy dial HEnUodc S-8671 and oak our Oponitor to boro tho routoman 
atop. GIto him thli cxnipon* togothor with tho ooUod articloa. and thoy 
will bo rotumod to you in 3 doyo lotridiig liko now. 

TUs In our olfort to Ughtoa your burdou ot this important tlrao in 
your liio. 


ainomoly 
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nature of a sample of the product sold, or the service. Of course, nothing 
can be given away in business without being an item of expense, and thus a 
drain on profit — unless enough additional volume is created by the device 
so that the cost is more than ofTset by the extra business. In many types of 
selling, the premiums, discounts, large samples, souvenirs, and the like, more 
than pay their freight; in others, they do not. The decision as to their use 
is an executive responsibility. In any case, the sales-letter writer has no 
legitimate right to offer a gift under false colors. In one way or another, it 
is a device for getting business — and that’s the way most readers understand 
it. 

Consider, for example, the letters on pages 456, 457, and 458. The 
first one offers an attractive pencil. The second offers a five-dollar saving 
upon purchase of a year’s service contract. The third offers the parents of 
a new arrival free washing for one week; but could the baby’s parents have 
any doubt as to the motive? 

6. Sales Letters That Stir Imagination 

Highest form of salesmanship. You will find no better sales letters any 
place than those which you are about to read, although some that you have 
surveyed in this Handbook rate just as highly. They are truly the work of the 
masters, and from them you may gain ideas that will be extremely helpful. 
Nevertheless, it is very difficult to say why they are so outstanding, or how the 
writers went about the job. Perhaps the common characteristic is that they 
succeed better than ordinary letters in arousing mental images in the reader’s 
mind — they stir his imagination, and make him see or feel the things talked 
about. 

If you take time to examine carefully the language of these letters, you 
will see that it is colorful but not fancy. The pictures painted with words are 
very vi\'id. The reader sees himself — enjoying a benefit or suffering from the 
lack of it. Each of the letters takes time to build these mental images. Con- 
crete examples are supplied to back up any generality. In many cases, they 
take a product or service and show the romance in it. Thus, they charm and 
interest the reader as might a good bit of fiction. He has no thought of 
stopping, because what he reads is too exciting. 

He is caught and held by the description of Ciloucester fisherman; he is 
intrigued by the brief recounting of the history of paper ; he is chilled by the 
thought of his own boy, lost like eight-year-old Billy in Union Station; he 
pictures himself on Island lake, pulling in the big, fighting bass. Always, the 
experience is personal. The reader himself is the leading character in the 
letter, enjoying or fearing what happens there. All of this is an imaginative 
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process, started and kept going by the ability of the writer to paint word 
pictures that seem real. 

But no one ean stir the imagination of another human being unless he, 
too, sees and feels the thing he is describing. It takes imagination to create 
imagination. A lot ot people say they lack the imagination to write the kind 
of letters that follow. What they mean is that they are afraid to let them- 
selves go — to sit and dream of romance in their business — to put that 
romance on paper. Of course, it is always wise to keep our imagination 
within the boundaries of our own experience. Mr. Smith, for instance, was 
qualified to write of seafaring because of his close affiliation with it. 

In the same way, Harold McQueen, long a resident of Chicago and a 
student of that city’s early history, had the necessary background to write 
about John B. Sherman’s mansion. And Mr. Voorhees’ knowledge of 
Travelers Aid Society gave him the credentials to describe actual cases 
handled by the organization. 

The lesson that we learn from these, and the other letters that follow 
is — let your imagination run, but keep it on the highways you have traveled. 
Otherwise you may come up w'ith a “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” rather 
than a sales letter. 

Romance of fishing. Perhaps the use of imagination in business cor- 
respondence seems a difficult skill to master. You might even feel that most 
merchandise is lacking in qualities that might strike an imaginative chord. 
Well, are you sure about that? At first glance, fish might seem to be 
unappealing to the sense of romance and adventure. We all know that fish 
are cold, dead and slimy in the market. But wait! What about the fish in 
the sea? Could there by any romance in a business that catches them for 
commercial purposes? 

Yes, plenty of it. Putting the story in words has built a big consumer 
acceptance for the Frank E. Davis Fish Company of Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. Over the years, the letters written for that company by John A. Smith 
have sold millions of pounds of fish, and the emphasis in these letters has 
always been on the romance of the business. Mr. Smith has put “oomph” in 
the fish business. It was there all the time, but this sales-letter writer had to 
see it. Check the historical background, the methods of manufacture, the 
sources of materials, and you will usually find in any product enough 
glamour to talk about in an interesting and exciting manner. Here, for 
example, is one of the fish letters: 

Dear Friend: 

Way back in 1623, a small group of Pilgrims gathered in their 

small huts to name this fishing port Gloucester. They were a 
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hardy lot of folks, living mostly on game and salt water fish. 
They buUt small boats and braved the treacherous waters off 
Gloucester to get fish for their families. In those times women 
folks helped too — for every hand meant more food for the cold 
winter months to come. 

I remember, as a small boy, my grand father telling me about 
being lashed to the mainmast in a stiff blow, when his schooner 
was half buried in the plunging sea. It was a hard life. But 
still, Gloucester boys follow it year after year. It*s in our blood. 
It’s our way of living. Nature has located us close to the richest 
waters there are. 

Have you wondered why Gloucester is one of the greatest fishing 
ports in the world? You see, we have many varieties of delicious 
fish landed here daily. More good fish come right in here to 
Gloucester than any other port in the world. That’s why you 
can never say you’ve tasted fish at its perfect prime unless you 
get it direct from Gloucester. 

So you won’t mind, will you, if I ship some of my fish direct to 
your home? It won’t cost .you anything, unless you feel like 
keeping it. All I ask is that you try the fish at my expense, and 
judge for yourself whether it isn’t exactly what you have always 
wanted. / 

On the enclosed cards you will find a full description of the 
THREE SPECIAL OFFERS I am making. If you are like most 
of my regular customers, you will choose my Special Get- 
Acquainted Assortment. I’ve made up this package to let people 
know how good all my fish are. 

You sec, 1 can tell people that I give them the first pick of the 
finest, primcst catches. But the best way to let them know that 
my fish are exactly what I say, is to send a generous meal-size 
package of 14 different kinds of seafoods — to taste! That’s just 
what you get in my Get- Acquainted Assortment; fourteen differ- 
ent varieties of delicious seafoods, that will tell you as no fine 
writing ever can, what a real treat it is to eat fish shipped direct 
to your home from the fishing smacks. 

Then, there’s my special deep-sea Lobster Offer! Each package 
comes to you with no shell, no waste,, just the tasty, flavorous 
meat of a two pound lobster. And when you come to compare 
prices, you will find that my lobster — even though more tender 
than the ordinary kind — COSTS LESS THAN HALF for what 
you actually eat! And on the third card, you’ll find dainty 
Sardines in Olive Oil — a new pack, delicious, and each package 
ready for instant use. 

For 52 years we have been selecting the primest grades of ocean 
fish to be sent direct from the fishing boats to our customers. 
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And it is nsai pride on our psurt to know oC fmsif. 

lies have found our fish so much bettw than toy Ofiuhl get 

locally, that season in and season out they send Ihew wders. 


Today I invite you to join them. I want you to know the 
satisfying taste of fresh-caught, prime-grade seafoods. If you 
have never tasted anything but the kind you get in stores, there’s 
a real treat awaiting you. Read the cards enclosed now*, and see 
how you can get one, or all of my Introductory Offers without 
sending a penny in advance All you do is check the offer you 
want, fiU in the card, and your .seafoods will be on foe way to 
you the very day I hear /roin you. You pay nothing, unless 
you are perfectly satisfied that my fish arc really the best. 


It is just this w 2 iy that we secured our thousands of customers. 
So you know beforehand that you can send your order with full 
confidence. You know in advance that you will get the choicest, 
tenderest, fullest-flavored seafood that you have ever tasted 
Check and sign the enclosed postcaids and mail them to me — 
TODAY. They require no stamps. 


Sincerely yours, 


There is much to appeal to the reader’s imagination in the sales letters 
of. the Frank E. Davis Fish Company. The one you have just read is per- 
sonalized from “Dear Friend” down to the title under the signature of Mr. 
Davis — “The Gloucester Fishman.” Notice, too, that the pronoun / is freely 
used. The letter just talkt to the reader — about eaily days in Gloucester — 
about folks and flsh. 

Use of historical background. People are naturally interested in the 
origin of things: in the battles, love affairs, ways ol living of the human 
beings whose bodies long ago returned to dust; in any historical fact with 
which they do not happen to be familiar. This thirst for new s of the past is 
often the basis of imaginative sales letters. For example, Norman Alper 
starts a letter for the Equitable Paper Bag Co. Inc., Brooklyn, with the early 
history of paper-making; 


Gentlemen : 

More than eighteen hundred years ago Tsai Lun, a Chinese, first 
manufactured paper in the modern, beaten-pulp manner. 

But almost six thousand years ago — as far back as 3500 B.C. — 
the Egyptians were making a tyj>e of paper called Papyrus, The 
Egyptians peeled the thin, inner layers off the stem of the Papyrus 
plant. These strips were laid side by side on a hard, smooth 
surface. Then more strips were laid across — at right angles. 
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The mat— were soaked in Nile water^ with some 

starch ?is a final step, pressure was applied to the 

Papyi us for hours, followed by polishing with hard stone or glass. 

That was the beginning— in Egypt. The art of Papyrus-making 
spread. The Romans made more than 20 kinds of Papyrus. 

Some grades were used for wrapping goods. But for 4,000 years 
the process was done entirely by hand. 

I'hese old Egyptian Papyrus makers would surely marvel at the 
enclosed large Reply Envelope. For it was made of wood pulp. 

Huge nuichines changed the pulp into tough yet attractive paper 
-22 SuVrstance, Ivory Kraft And then we at Equitable 
formed the \)aper into en\ elopes at ai\ unbelievable speed. 

Printed at the same' time, loo, on a rotary press attachment of 
the envelope machine’ 

(^heck Ecpiitable’s low puces on the* envelopes you use — 28 and 
^12 Substance, Fawn Kraft, and 32 Substance Ivory Jute Finish 
(carried in stock; for PROOFS- a wide variety of papers made- 
to-order in minimuni cpiantities of 23 thousand for your PRO- 
MOTIONAL MAILINOS and JOB PRINTING. 

Just vMile the quantity vou usually buv on samples of your 
envelopes. Mail them to rue in the enclosed Reply Envelope. An 
attractive EquitJible quotation, samples, and money making sug- 
gestions, will he sent to you pioinplly. 

Very truly yours, 

Here is another example of the* ability to make words stir the imagina- 
tion. Notice how cleverly Harold Pitcairn McQueen, a business-letter writer 
of Chicago, used the historical background of an old home in placing before 
his readers the services of landscape gardeners Swain Nelson & Sons Co. 
The lack of a strong Hook is explained by the fact that the purpose of the 
letter was to break icc for a personal call later 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Matot: 

One evening, sixteen years after a pioneer family had cleared a 
piece of forest land on Lake Michigan and built their farm house, 
they stood in their yard and watched the reflection of one of the 
greatest fires in history. 

Fhese folks lived a good day’s journey from that swamp city of 
Ghicago, which covered but 18 square miles of — mostly mud. 
When Mr. Heinzen built his home in 1855, Chicago had but 159 
miles of wood sidewalks and 27 miles of plank streets. Cobble 
stohes had been tried— only to disappear in the mud. The Illi- 
nois Clcntral had just laid its tracks along the shore, and the 
Democratic Press, one of Chicago’s first newspapers, was telling 
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the world to ^‘Come West.” George M. Pullman came — in time 
to raise our only skyscraper (the four-stOry Tremont House) on 
some 5000 jackscrews; followed by Carter H. Harrison of Ken- 
tucky — whose son was to serve Chicago five times as mayor. 

And so, from that time till this, the old farm on the lake has 
seen the rise of Chicago — from village to mighty city. 

Now I hear this landmark is to be your home — and I’m inter- 
ested because in 1856 this Nelson company came into being, 
growing with and serving the men who built Chicago, many of 
whose sons now live along the North Shore. 

I wonder whether you feel we could help you to make your 
grounds an appropriate setting for your most interesting home. 

Cordially yours, 

Another sales letter — seeking to arouse interest in the British West 
Indies — ^is the one written by James Hawkins for agents Defoe & Stevenson, 
Port Royal, B.W.I. Here is a business communication that fiction could not 
excel: full of the names of pirates and buccaneers that excited our imagina- 
tion when we were children; crowded with historical facts that make the 
reader’s heart beat faster. Emotionless, indeed, would be the person who 
could read this letter and not feel an urge to visit the West Indies. It is truly 
magnificent writing — as good as you will ever encounter in a sales letter. 

Historical Sales Letter 



CDefoe Si 


evemon 


agents - ^orl 


coeiti MNTLIT'I • A. & C 


Howard faith P»p«r Milla Llnltad. 
407 lloOill Straat, 

UontTMlf Canada, 


Daar Sira: 


FDWOH 

■■ If jou took thraa punchaona of ru® and two hogahaada of augari 

duttped tha® In a walli than draw up tha.sixtura in buekatai pou would hava 
what sight truthfullj ha oallad a aagnif leant punoh. 

It 'a axaetlj tha kind British aoldlara bad Shan thoj landod on 
Trinidad during tha Napolaonio Bara and broko into a augar-houaa and a 
diatillarp. 

I alwapa Ilkod that atorp. Thara is a grandaur and a aagnif 1- 
eanea about tha buaintaa whioh aaaas so in kaaplng with tha nativa grandaur 
of our ialanda. Tha aaa la so briUlantlp bluai tha flanlng tropleal 
foliage ao glorioua. Hllla blaaa with tha oranga-rad Bois Inaertali thara 
are giant traaa and tree fama, aoarlat poinaattiaoi purpla bougalnvillaaa, 
goldan poui, nanp-huad htblaoua 
BOCCAWEBRS 


Whan Dafoe wanted a aatiafaetorp Island for hla Robinson* it 
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wtL$ our TObugo ho ehoooi vhon Jin uid Long John Sllvor aot out for Trooooro 
lulond, It ooo hurt th 07 com. Dmko otlll lioo bonootb tho Oarlhhoon 
ootoros "ouiting for tho druB**! Raloigh oomo to Oulono in oooroh of 11 Bom4o; 
llorgon, odairnl of tho huoaonoors. rulod at Port Rojol and Slaekhoord lo 
tho Bahanaoi tho llttlo loland eallod ‘*0oad Uan'g Choot” io horot ond thO 
old pirato harbour of Tortuga* 
fOONDTO 

All through tho Itlanda thoro aro so nanj rooindoro of our tur- 
hulont past, thoro aro so oony intorootlng hlotorieal ovonts to rocalli that 
oogio of tho Boot inportant aro oaslly forgotten. For oxanplet ono of our 
flhowplacoi Is our "Olbraltar". tho fortifications on St. Kitts* Brlasteao 
Hill I ohllo throo nllos from thorn is a praetlcallj unknown oooorial of swoh 
doopor historical slgnificanoo — the grave of a forgotten Uakor of Inpiro, 
Sir ThosMs Harner. Tho first English settleoent 5n tho feat Xndios was 
his establishoant on St. Kitts* froa which he sent settlers to eoleniso 
Nevis, Antigua, Uontsorrat and St. Luoia. Briefly, this son of a Suffolk 
yeoDon was the founder of the lapiro's oldest group of colonies. 


ACOIDEWT 

Tho first English foothold in tho central Caribbean was obtained 
in aoro accidental a nannor. Soao, Z ouppeoo, would say *noro English" a 
oanner, oore typical of the haphasard and aboent^ninded fashion in which an 
Bopire has been built. Penn* a "disorderly rabble", having boon soundly beaten 
off froo Santo Doaingo, dosporatoly graapod at tho idea of getting soaething 
to show for their pains, so they landed on Jaaaiea. Proa that tlae on, 

English buccaneers had a headquarters in tho very aiddle of Spain's deainions. 

That's all ancient history now. The bueeaaeors have Joined 
Columbus and tho Conquistadoroa and the battle fleets of England and of Prance 
in our Nest Indian story. Hedom Pert Royal could hardly bo called "tho 
wickedest town in the world", and nowadays we don't see emny "stately Spanish 
galleons” dipping past our shores richly laden from tho Main. 

TREASURE 

A troaauro rooains, however i eternal sunshine and rest, beauty 
of land and eea, and the health-giving breeseo of the Trades. No wonder Nest 
Indian cruises are popular, and that every year we welcome mere visiters 
from Canada. 

For you in Canada there in another, and a more practical, interest 
in our Islands — one more closely connected with pieces of eight and double 
caotellanos, I refer, of course, to the question of Canada-West Indian trade. 

TRADE 

The ooaplementary character of our clinates and our products 
makes the development of such a trade seem natural, and much has been done to 
stimulate it. Did you know that your first Trade Agents, appointed under the 
auspices of your Department of Finance, were sent to the West IndiesT Trade 
treaties have been negotiated assuring preferential treatment for each of us 
in the other's markets. Regular steamship service has been supplied. The 
Canadian-West Indian League has done magnificent work in strengthening busi- 
ness ties and fostering goodwill between you in Canada and ue in the Bermudas 
and the British Colonies of the Caribbean. Indeed, this letterhead is one 
specific example of our trade, for, like many of our office foreio and business 
communications in the West Indies, it is printed on your Progress Bond. 

Much has been done for the expansion of trade and travel between 
vs. I think even still more can bo accomplished, and even greater advantage 
taken of the opportunities offered ue to work together for our mutual prosperity. 

You can easily obtain full information as to spec if io trade 
possibilities froa governmental sources, or from the League, or from your 
various financial Institutions interested in the West Indissi and you can 
count on their helpful co-operation in any matters promoting trade and travel 
between your great Dominion and these Islands — the Crown Celonlea which lie 
elosest to you. 



P.B. I eertminly like your Progress lead. White, 40(a). 
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Characters the reader can visualize. As has been mentioned, generalities 
don't get very far in, a sales letter. Any broad statement about the merits of 
a product or service must be proved with concrete cases. This ideology is 
the keynote of a sales letter used by H.B. Voorhees to raise money for the 
Travelers Aid Society. He was not content merely to state that the organiza- 
tion does “good work” and let it go at that. Instead, he documents this work 
with a random sampling of true stories. Accordingly, the reader’s imagina- 
tion is exercised ; the people he reads about are there with hiiri ; he visualizes 
himself or some person dear to him in the same predicaments. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Clipped to one of the checks we received last December was a 
card bearing this message: 

“For someone stranded on Christmas Day!” 

I thought, as I held that card, of eight-year-old Billy, who had 
come to us that morning in the Union Station. The terminal 
was filled with a happy holiday throng — arriving travelers being 
met by smiling friends and relatives and packed off into cars 
and taxis — all except one lonely little boy. 

Billy was not met. The Travelers Aid worker found him stand- 
. ing alone beside his shabby little suitcase, and trying awfully 
hard to be brave. Someone, he said, was supposed to meet him, 
but he guessed they “just forgot.” 

I thought, loo, of young Joe Barnes, whose tragic story is told 
on the next page, stranded here in Chicago with his three small 
children, and the body of his wife. And of twenty-year-old 
Jennie, incurably ill and going home on a stretcher — to die. And 
of barefoot Peter and John, stranded three hundred miles from 
home because of careless planning on the part of some careless 
grown-up. 

And then I thought of the thousands of others who come to us 
throughout the year ; some of them needing merely a sympathetic 
listener; others, in desperate need of the help that Travelers Aid 
alone gives to the traveler in trouble away from home. 

Some of their stories arc briefly told on the inside pages of this 
letter. We ask you to read them, and if you will, to make yours 
a happier Christmas by sharing it with these other less fortunate 
folk. Tear off the coupon and please mail it with your check to 
Travelers Aid today. Mark it, if you wish, 

“For someone stranded on Christmas Day!” 

Sincerely yours, 

Perhaps you have received other letters from Travelers Aid. They are 
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almost always fine examples of sales letter carpentry, supported by stories to 
set the reader’s imagination on fire. The one you have just surveyed was 
reinforced on ^he inside pages with specific cases to turn the heart inside-out. 
Like this: 

With a thin three- weeks-old baby in his arms, and two tear- 
stained children clinging to his coat, Joe Barnes timidly 
approached the Travelers Aid desk at the railroad station. He 
was taking his wife’s body to her parents, who had promised a 
home for the children. 

Grief-stricken over the loss of his wife, Joe was on the verge of 
collapse, and the baby’s sudden illness terrified him. He had 
very little money and had not eaten in 24 hours, but “It don’t 
matter about me,” he remarked, “it’s the kids I’m worried 
about.” 

“You see, my son’s wife doesn’t like me — and I can’t stay where 
I’m not wanted” — Mr. Lane’s voice trembled and his mild blue 
eyes filled with tears as he told the Travelers Aid worker why 
he was “running away” from home at age 87, 

What have appeals for charity to do with business letters, you wonder? 
Well, in one sense, nothing; in another, plenty. The technique used in the 
Travelers Aid letter is one of the best for selling the product or service to 
which it may be applied. Support your claims with actual cases; let your 
reader set living people in what you say, rather than mere words about 
them. Personalities — not platitudes — stir the imagination. 

Consider the following illustration — a sales letter used by the Robertson 
Paper Box Company, Montville, Connecticut. The writer (it is signed by 
the president) doesn’t just say his company can supply an idea to meet any 
box problem; he talks about the man from whom the ideas come, and thus 
makes his message far more interesting. 

Good Morning, Mr. Jones. . . 

and do you know Walter Tiskey? 

Well, he’s a young fellow here at Robertson’s who stands behind 
a drawing table with a rule, pencil, cutting knife, and a head full 
of ideas. 

Everybody around here marvels at the way he snaps them out. 

Ideas, we mean. Ideas which our die-cutters take, pass on to 
our technical men and printers, who pass along to customers 
some of the most unusual Folding Display Boxes that this era 
of smart merchandising has known. 
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Robertson salesmen come to Walter with a handful of knives 
... a water bottle . . . shotgun shells ... a new toilet preparation 
. . .a batch of noodles, biscuits, candy, or bakery products. . . 
sheets, pillow cases, blankets or lingerie. . .in fact, ANYTHING 
that needs a container — and Walter “sparks” a sample box 
(made by his own hands) which the customer falls for, head 
over heels. 

In this day, when new IDEAS are so important to the winning 
of the customer’s dollar — ^when EYE- APPEAL is just about the 
most important essential to store selling, it’s good to have a fellow 
like Walter Tiskey around. 

The reply card enclosed is for your use — so that you may profit 
from Tiskey’s help. 

Cordially yours, 

Another letter that presents characters for reader visualization is the 
one sent by The Plaza Hotel. The interplay between Mary O’Sullivan and 
Paul Sonnabend is entertaining, but it never overshadows the sales message. 

The lure of vacation spots. Letters that seek to arouse interest in 
vacation spots have a great opportunity to stimulate the reader’s imagina- 
tion. The things described are those that the prospect has dreamed about 
during the long work months when he has had his nose to the grindstone. 
He is ready for any mental spree the letter may encourage, and if the place 
oflfered sounds at all interesting, the more facts presented the better. This is 
one sales-letter problem where the writer has no need to worry about length ; 
the greater the array of advantages, the more likely he is to touch f)oints of 
vulnerability in the reader. 

Where would you like to spend your next vacation? Well, perhaps the 
letters coming up may lead you in the right direction. The first one lures you 
to Blake Lake, Wisconsin. See how C. D. Craddock tells of all the fun you 
could have at Sugar Bush Lodge; he wrote the letter for Roy and Mae 
Shattuck, the owners. This purposely long letter (sent to those who asked 
for it) turned the trick; the lodge was filled all during the season. 

Dear Vacationist: 

Have you time to really live? 

In this day of speed many people, long before their time, find 
themselves fi^t, discarded tires on the brutal highway of life. 

The stress and strain of seeking “success” is terrific. The price 
we pay for prosperity is high. 

When the summer sun is scorching hot, like red rivets, and city 
streets are ready to blaze, it takes just such a place as the famous 
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riP^H AVKNUC AT flFTT-'NINTH STfeCCT. NCW VORK I*. N V ■ RLAZA ••3000 
Br»ie« or Tne 

vtci encaiocNT m«i«*0)mo aiaccTO* 

October 2 $, 1962 


Dear Hr. Hersel: 

I have a prohlea. 

It's like this. Recently I one of our chanberDalds. Mary O'Sullivan, 
wrote a sales letter which you may have received. (A privilege that 
I usually reserve for myself, as I am rather good at it.) But, after 
all, it made her happy, and I'm a big one for employee morale... «e 
have company picnics, bowling leagues, elevator races and all that 
kind of stuff. Well, the point is, Hary O'Sullivan got 387 replies 
to her letter including over 100 orders. (We have a quaint custom 
of calling them reservations instead of orders.) 

But her letter talked only of our bedrooms! She didn't say a thing 
about the function rooms . (As perfect for Boards of Directors meetings 
as wedding receptions . ) And the fact that we spent |175,000 to restore 
the unsur^ssed beauty of our Ballroom escaped mention altogether. She 
probably thought you never planned a lunch, speech or special event in 
your life! It's not that I have anything against boudoirs, but Hary 
O'Sullivan simply ignored everything else. 

Now tell me... as one businessman to another. . .what should I doT 

Fire Mary O'Sullivan? 

Sentence her to 6 months in the laundry? 

Bar her from the Persian Room? 

I would appreciate your valued advice. By the way, if ypa have any 
thorny problems bedeviling you, let me know. I'll be glad to return 
the favor and do whatever I can. . .particularly if your problems involve 
one of the many services of the Plaza. 

Very sincere^ yours, - 

Paul Sonnabend 

Vice President and Managing Director 

P. S. I hope Mary O'Sullivan cleans better than she writes, I think 
I'd better check on that. . . 


OTCL COnROWATtON OF AMERICA 
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into a frenzy of dissatisfaction with their present surroundings 
and give them positive assurance that Normandy Court is one 
place where “All’s well with the world ” 

I speak from experience, too. Last Memorial Day week-end we 
crammed more fun into three altogether too short days than I 
had ever thought was possible. You’ll recall that that week-end 
was a scorcher in Chicago, but up at Normandy cool breezes 
ruffling the pine trees were either a pleasant lullaby or an exhila- 
rating cocktail, .as you preferred. 

I am not a fishennan, but one of the guides showed me a place 
where a No. 7 spoon enticed three beautiful Wall Eyes into my 
boat. You play hard or you luxuriate in your own laziness, but 
it’s ten to one when nightfall comes that you sleep like a baby 
on your Simmons Beauty Rest. And food, Mr. Frailey! People 
actually come from miles around, and even from other lodges, 
mind you, to revel in the chef’s gustatory miracles. 

If Joe was literary minded, we would call him Merlin, for it’s 
my feeling that “Joe” is entirely too prosaic a name for a man 
accomplished as he. 

Quite a few ad men and others associated with the graphic arts 
have made the Court their stamping grounds. You will have a 
good time and I am quite sure that Ed LeRoy would enjoy 
meeting the man whose “Bulletins for Dictators” have been such 
a source of constant inspiration in our regular advertising work. 

Cordially yours, 

In the foregoing letter, you saw at work a master in the use of the 
English language. Many of the words are little barbs that prick the 
imagination. The tone is intimate and personal, but not “.sticky.” From one 
advertising man to another, the approach is perfect. The message is short, 
but long enough to make the reader feel that the writer is thoroughly sold 
on Normandy Court. Some of the phrases are extremely vivid; a pleasant 
lullaby or an exhilarating cocktail . . . enticed three beautiful Wall Eyes . . . 
luxuriate in your own laziness ... to revel in the chefs gustatory miracles. 
Yes, this letter gives the imagination an exciting prod. Result — a strong 
urge to be off to Normandy Court. 

But wait a minute — this workout of your imagination is not over. 
Perhaps you will prefer the cabin Hassenpfeffer, up in the North Woods. 
Rose Kreuser tells you about it — for the owner. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Do you still feel yourself in the clutches of “Ole Man Winter”? 

Are you weary tired of cold, sleet, ice — one sunless day after 
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another? Has battling the elements for nothing less dian five 
months just about worn you out? Do you have that listieis 
feeling — ^just a casual interest in die things that used to seem 
so vital? 

Man — ^what you need is a rippling lake full of fitting bass — 
trout — ^pike; a rowboat with a lazyback chair — a, can of worms — 
a box of spinners and flies — reel. You need a sun-kissed white 
sand beach — cool, restful evening — ^and nights bathed in silvery, 
shimmering moonlight — moonlight peeking through tall, impos- 
ing pines — short, bristling cedars — green furry spruce. 

Man — ^you need to rub the soles of your feet on a carpet of 
spongy pine needles — you need to hear the chatter of the chip- 
munk — the screech of the loon — ^the hoot of the owl — ^thc 
“whippoorwill” of that odd nigh^bird. You need the distant 
wail of the coyote — the sight of a frightened deer. 

Man — you need the North Woods — the Land of Hiawatha. 

North on M-94, just eleven miles from Manistique, Michigan, 
on the upper peninsula, here in the heart of Hiawathaland, on 
the edge of Island and Dodge Lakes — the “cure” awaits you. 
The doors of a big brown log cabin — ^thc cabin Hassenpfeffer^ — 
are swung open to you. Here in the thickest woods on the lap- 
ping water’s edge, you’ll welcome the sight of dozens of cotton- 
tails romping about the place — Chiding under ferns — cottontails 
that gave HassenpfefFer its name. 

Hassenpfeffer is no ordinary cottage, such as you would expect 
to find in a near-city resort. It is a two-story cabin, constructed 
of hewn logs — logs felled on the very spot where Hassenpfeffer 
was built. It has a stone foundation, and the inside is finished 
in natural white birch, taken from wooded acres around the 
cabin. 

A large, bright kitchen, equipped with oil stove, inside pump, 
and ice box, a diiiing room with natural stone fireplace, and a 
rambling screened sun porch covering the whole front of the 
cabin, occupy the main floor. Up the stairs off the kitchen, the 
second floor is an airy, comfortable bedroom which will accom- 
modate at least six people. Thb second floor can easily be 
curtained or partitioned — as you wish. 

Unlike other cabins that must be closed at the end of the 
summer, Hassenpfeffer is so securely built — so snug and warm 
in winter, it is an excellent hunting lodge. In fact, it’s only two 
years old. During open season, you can hunt raccoon, pheasant, 
duck, wild geese, bear, deer, coyote, fox, wolf. 

Hassenpfeffer stands on a little hill, about 130 feet from the white 
sand b^ch of Island Lake. The cabin itself is literally hidden by 
pines, cedars, and spruce — all of which throw soft, welcome diade 
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over it on hot summer days. For decades, pine needles have 
been dropping to the ground, until now they have formed a 
spongy caipet over the whole territory. It is a delightful sensa- 
tion just to step on Nature’s own inimitable carpet — ^a sensation 
you will never forget. 

Nor will you forget the air, permeated with pine and cedar. You 
can’t help noticing the difference the moment you breathe in. 

The whole upper peninsula is a refuge for hay fever sufferers. 

And — there are no snakes or reptiles anywhere on the upper 
peninsula. 

Island Lake joins Dodge Lake about halfway across. Both 
lakes are full of big, fighting bass, trout, and pike — ^to say nothing 
of the thousands of game little perch, sunfish, bluegills. Here you 
fish at dawn — by day — at twilight — by moonlight. Some beauties 
are just waiting to be caught — there’s never a dull moment. 

Nor is there any danger that either Island or Dodge Lake will 
be some day fished out. Every year, at the end of the summer, 
the Michigan State Fish Hatchery replenishes the supply with 
hundreds of tiny fish that will one day grab your hook. 

Island Lake has a yellow sand bottom; the water is so clear you 
can sec right down. It’s perfect for diving and swimming. 

If you wish to play golf, the Hiawatha daily fee course is just 
two miles from cabin Hassenpfeffer ; the private club, five miles 
out. Both courses are in excellent condition. 

When you start on your vacation, wouldn’t you like to know that 
you are going to a heavenly spot in a movieland setting? A spot 
where you can have every vacation advantage? Where you will 
be really secluded — away from the noise and heat of the city? 
Where thrills and excitement await you? Where you will enjoy 
cool, restful nights? 

Hiawathaland has all this. It can be yours not only this year, 
but every year, because we’re selling cabin Hassenpfeffer and five 
acres of woodland for $10,000. As you wish, you may make a 
downpayment of $1,000, and we will arrange convenient terms — 
or you can purchase it outright. 

Mr. Doe, we promise you a vacation such as you never have had 
before. Come up for a few weeks — live in Hassenpfeffer cabin — 
see for yourself why you should own it. 

The attached reply card supplies the details. Mail it right 
away, so that we will know when to expect you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Well, there you have them— three sales letters out to do a similar job. 
Did they stir your imagination with their many interesting facts? Where 
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would you. ohooie to go^to Sugar Bush Lodge, to Normandy Court, or to 
Haisenpleffer cabin? 

Exdtetnent of home ownenhip. There are few families in the world 
that do not crave to own their own home; and many of diose that have a 
home are dreaming of the day when they can own a better one« A home is 
not just a mass of bricks, lumber, or stone. It is a place where the owners 
may do as they please, where no landlord can tell them they must move, 
where the children and their pets can play unmolested, where loving care 
can shape the grounds with trees and flowers and shrubs — so that everything 
more and more reflects the personalities of those who live there. There is 

Sales Letter to Flower Lovers 
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Wt ««'d llk« to Mnd you oono riowaro* oo horo thoy oro. 4fo 

hoyo yoa'U onjoy lookluf ot ihm, 

Tbiy'n oaly o ploturo, of oourao, Wt thoy baro o mooMfO for you. 

If you llatoo eorofuUy, you'll hour thm uy— 

Thoro uro hoots of roul flowors, wultiof 
for you. Thoy'ro oultlnc lo tbo gurdon of 
your now hoM. Sons uad tulips sod hysolnths, 
duisiot und puasiss sod mifoonstto > tW'^ 

Mltlag to groot you with thoir doliesto fseos 
uad frugroat hroutb. Thoy oro wuitiag to grow 
for you la tho fsrdoa of tho boao you eua hawa now. 

tho floswro uro our noutoagoru. Do you got tiio Moaaogot Thoy urgo 
you to Mho tho boM of your drouaii o roulity* 

ho howo oom ooodorfhl oppovtuaitioo for honoHOskoro right aow — a fow 
dboiou lotu la lordly pluoou. Oao of thou oua»^ So bo youru. Tou*ll fool 
thst too whoa you Jcaow uhoub thou. 

Sou oua*t nuko u roul heuo la u oroodod oyuvtuoat baUdlag. lour Ihully 
aoodu tho owoot fr oodou of u big OMf tnd porahou and troih uir uad 
ounohlno oroiy<iaoro. That lo shot tho floworo uro trytag to toll you. 

So ouoy too, If you aUit riOitl dull Ooatral 6006 ond Mdto oa apfioiat* 
uoat. W0*li toll you all about it. 

Uad bgr tho w^, oom of tho tool floworo aro waltiag for you la our 
offloo. Will you oomT 

Cordially yours. 
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80 much about tbe thought of owning a home that stirs the imagination of 
a family that doesn’t have one. Is it any wonder that many of the most 
col<»rful letters are those selling homes? Or selling something to make them 
more precious? 

In its original form, the sales letter on page 475 was far more spec- 
tacular than the reproduction in black and white, because the flowers at the 
top were in their natural colors. And love of flowers is the soft spot which 
the letter seeks to touch! Most people are flower lovers, particularly, the 
women — ^and it is the women who usually make the decision when homes 
are bought. Although the writer is offering lots instead of completed dwell- 
ings, the imaginative appeals are just the same. 

Another letter (by Harold McQueen) seeks to picture what a few 
trees, set in the right places, might do in beautifying the exterior of a home — 
hoping that the picture will grow in the reader’s mind until action is 
impelled. It reads: 

Dear Mr. Doe; 

Christmas — ^New Year’s — ^and now the ever-welcome breathing 
spell. Dare I ask you to day-dream for a moment — about next 
summer? 

' It’s July! 

Once more the sun is bearing down in much too generous pro- 
portions for comfort. Around the rustics seat, we again wish those 
spreading Sugar Maples were making that spot more attractive. 

The bare comer of the house should be set off by the decorative 
Honey Locust we’ve spoken about so often. And our porch! 

For two years now our next door neighbors have used theirs every 
hot afternoon, protected by the cool shade of the Elms they 
planted. 

Desires that come too late! “If only we had thought about 
them sooner, we would be enjoying them right how,” you say to 
yourselves. 

Now let’s skip back again — to today — and suggest: 

Whatever your desires for next summer may be, they can be 
fulfilled if you plant your trees NOW. 

Moved best (and at less cost) when they are dormant — their life- 
giving sap will start to flow weeks BEFORE the first signs of 
Spring. 

A word from you on the enclosed card will start the ball rolling. 

Yes, come to think of it — sl ball of earth — ^holding the tree you 
want in use next July. 


Sincerely, 
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In the above letter there is no concealment of purpose. The writer says, 
”Dare I ask you to day-dream for a moment?’* — ^he wants the reader to 
tma^tne the trees he talks about — ^to see them as they might stand nact 
summer, if only he will start the ball rolling. And if successful in creating 
those itiental images, the writer stands a good chance of transforming 
imagination to reality. 

In another letter, Irvin A. Blietz, Wilmette home builder, is offering one 
of his own houses, and he takes time to describe every point of utility gnd 
beauty. This is a very wise procedure for a letter of this type. A woman 
wants to know all the details that Mr. Blietz supplies. They may stretch the 
letter longer than might seem necessary, but time is not a worry of the 
average woman home-buyer. She wants all the facts. 

7. Mi$take8 to Avoid in Sales Letters 

Tilings the masters never do. Many of the costly mistakes made in 
sales-letter writing can easily be avoided. They are the result of ignorance 
rather than intent, as no writer wants to lessen the chances of success for what 
he is trying to do. Ck>nsequently, it is well that we listen to the voice of 
experience and view with an open mind the tips the masters give us. Probably 
you know by name at least some of those who pioneered the way in selling 
by mail — ^Horner Buckley, Charles Wiers, John Howie Wright, Louis Victor 
Eytinge, Jack Carr, Henry Hoke, and the others — some still on the job. To 
this group can be added the younger men who have followed up the trail — 
many represented by letters you have seen or will see in this Handbook; all 
making their personal contribution to the principles of sales-letter construc- 
tion as we now know them; all helping to develop an art that still has many 
secrets untouched. 

Although the work of these masters varies according to their respective 
personalities and beliefs, them ar^ nevertheless certain cardinal points on 
which they all agree: things to do that will increase the pull of a sales letter; 
things not to do, that will decrease that pull — ^so much that it may not pull 
at all. Throughout the pages of this Handbook, you have seen what these 
principles are, and there are still others yet to be revealed. We have surveyed 
chiefly the positive side of the picture: devices and procedures developed 
because they are known to be helpful. Here> however, you are to let them 
tell you about the negative side: traps to avoid; don'ts in sales-letter writing. 
They arc all simple enough, and yet the frequency with which they are 
disregarded in business correspondence indicates they are not generally 
understood. Consider these ciron carefully, for any one of them might easily 
cawfe a letter of your own to fail. 
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DON'T belittle your render. Often n lales-letter writeii in hit engemeu 
to make the tale, comet up with an attertion which tends to belittle^ humili- 
ate, or ridicule either the reader or something about his business. The 
statement may be merely an insinuation, but it is likely to cause offense. 
Here are statements taken from actual business letten. Probably none of the 
writers realized the negative reaction set up in the reader's mind. Ignorance 
may be bliss, but it still doesn't pay off in sales letters. 

From a Utter offering detective services: 

*'We are of the opinion that there is something wrong, or that 
you suspect there is something wrong in your place of business." 

Even if true, this is an irritating remark. The reader may close 
his mind to anything else that is said in the letter. What right, 
he thinks, has any stranger to make such a bald accusation. 

From a letter offering mailing lists: 

"Your own mailings and those taken care of by so-called mailers, 
often reach the wrong prospects. That’s the reason for your 
failure." 

Fighting talk, with two barbs to prick the reader! First, the 
writer takes a crack at his competitors, the "so-called mailers”; 
second, he uses the nasty words, "your failure.” 

From a letter offering wallpaper: 

"Why do you depend on luck to increase your business?” 

This question is insulting. The reader is told that he is ineffi- 
cient. He depends on luck. 

From a letter selling boiler equipment: 

"Don’t close your eyes to changing times. Don’t feel that you 
can continue to operate with inefficient and wasteful equipment.” 

First, the writer insinuates that his prospect is not up-to-date. 

Then he makes the plain accusation that the present equipment 
is inefficient and wasteful. The word “continue” does the dirty 
work. 

From a letter selling glassware: 

“These dealers are letting someone else go after the pennies — 
they go after the quality merchandise trade at a real profit. 

Why gamble with your future?” 

The other dealers arc smart but this one is dumb, insinuates the 
writer. Worse than that, this prospect doesn’t use his head — he 
“gambles” with his future. 

From a letter offering typewriters: 

“Do you fumble the sales inquiries that come to the Doe Cor- 
poration?” 
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Pleasing question, isn't it? The writer doesn’t exactly call his 
prospect a “fumbler,” but he wants to know if it could be true* 

This was the opening sentence. The man who got the letter — 
the president-^oesn’t know what was said later. He didn’t 
read it 

From a Utter offering accounting systems: 

*‘There’s mighty little fun in being robbed day by day, dollar 
by dollar, by antiquated accounting and collection equipment in 
your own office.” 

Since the writer is selling the “cure,” it must be taken that he 
means his prospect’s equipment is the antiquated kind. No 
doubt this is true, but some things are better not mentioned. 

If you agree that the quotations just exposed were humiliating to the 
men to whom the letters were sent, then you are in the proper mood to 
inspect an even more horrible example of tactlessness. The writer is a 
business consultant offering his services. 


Insinuates 
the prospect 
has not been 
efficient 

Insulting 

questions 

Ends with 

tactUss 

question 


Conceited 
implication; 
smart men 
value my 
importance 


Gentlemen: 

In view of the economic situation, it has become 
imperative that you . . . operate more efficiently 
if you intend to show a proper return on your in- 
vestment and effort. 

Do you know the facts about your business? Do 
you face them squarely? Because of our broad 
experience ... we believe we can help you do 
that and more. 

The writer is frequently in the vicinity of your 
office. Are you sufficiently interested to extend 
him the courtesy of an interview? 

Yours very truly, 

P. S. Years ago, a similar letter went to a junior 
executive of a company, who referred it to the 
general manager. 1 served that company many 
years, more recently the second generation. This 
junior executive is now head of the institution. 


The tragedy of the examples just reviewed is that the thought behind 
the belittling statements was well intended; at least, the writers had no idea 
they were handicapping their own efforts. The same thoughts could just 
as easily have been expressed in a tactful way. For example: 


Negative “Your own mailings and those taken care of by so- 
called mailers, often reach the wrong prospect. 
That’s the reason for your failure.” 
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Positive *'You know how it is with mailings. Unless they reach 
the right prospects, they are doomed to failure..” 

The negative sentence places the blame on the reader; states the failure 
as a fact. The positive sentence presents the problem impersonally — ^assumes 
the reader will agree how important it is that the right prospects are 
reached. 

This is a very important point in sales-letter writing; don't put your 
reader on the defensive. Don't insinuate. Don't humiliate. Don't belittle. 

DON'T exaggerate. The bridge-player who consistently oyer-bids his 
cards soon loses the confidence of his partner; the sales-letter writer who 
over-bids his product soon loses the confidence of his reader. And that 
means, loses the sale! Truly, exaggeration is a poor weapon. Guard against 
it. You know the importance of sincerity in any contact with a fellow 
human being; you know that it is impossible to stretch facts beyond reality 
and at the same time be sincere. If a letter-writer isn't fooling himself, how 
can he expect to fool his reader? Of course, you may make a sale with facts 
you know are not true, but in the long run you are sure to lose a customer; 
never forget that in business there arc ethics that must be respected. 

However, much of the exaggeration seen in letters and advertising is 
not necessarily meant to deceive; the people responsible for it simply seem 
to proceed on the basis that those who read are very small children or 
morons. For example, a while back we were told in the national magazines 
that the easiest way to make a hit with the men is to make party sandwiches 
with a certain food preparation. That may be a good tip, but we doubt if 
many young ladies would endorse it. Another magazine advertisement 
showed a gay young couple driving down the highway, with this foolish 
dialogue beneath the picture. 

He: Is that trooper following us with arresting intent? 

She: He wouldn’t give you a ticket, darling. You look too 
impressive in your new hat. 

You encounter a lot of that kind of piffle in modem advertising; you 
encounter far too much of it in sales letters. “Do you want your sales 
letters to produce the maximum number of orders?” asks one sales manager. 
“If vour answer is yts/' he continues, “be sure to use our envelopes.” 
Nonsense, isn’t it? The envelopes could help, but there are numerous other 
factors that team to produce the maximum number of orders. The state- 
ment is pure exaggeration, and the reader is chilled rather than warmed 
by it. Note iltc exaggerated statements that follow — the words in italics 
that are overdrawn. 
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Your last letter gave me the thrill of my life. 

John, I wonU. be able to sleep until I know you got this order. 

You know I hold your opinion above all others. 

Nothing could please me more than to grant this concession, if 
company policy would permit. 

We are worried Hck about this mistake, and will never be so' 
embarrassed. 

It hurts us more than it could possibly hurt you. 

You might search the world over, and never find an opportunity 
like this. 

Joe, there are a thousand reasons why you should not quit under 
fire. 

We appreciate your business more than we can say. 

This is the biggest chance you have ever had to double your sales. 

It’s the opportunity of a lifetime. 

I am amazed that one in whom we placed implicit confidence 
should refuse to pay this bill. * 

You are one of a carefully selected few to whom we are making 
this offer. 

Remember as a sales-letter writer that facts need no stretching: 
exaggeration weakens your arguments, lessens your chances of success. Put 
your best foot forward — write with enthusiasm — but be sure it w your foot, 
just as you describe it. Exaggerated copy is only an insult to the reader’s 
intelligence — it never pays. This is one of the things that all good letter- 
writers know. 

DON’T try to trick the reader. Experienced and ethical writers do not 
hold feed bags in front of their readers, as may be done with a horse or 
mule to get him to move forward. Neither do they make statements not 
strictly true, in the effort to flatter or please them. As was said a moment 
ago, sincerity is the only foundation for a sales letter which will stand firm 
to the end. Notice how the following letter begins: 

Will you accept a beautiful fountain f>en and pencil — WIl’H 
MY COMPLIMENTS? 

With your permission, I am going to send you a big new fountain 
pen and pencil, oversized, self-filling, with 14 karat gold point 
—FREE. 

And if you care to pay the small cost of engraving (only 
25<) , ril have your full name die-stamped on it in solid 
gold leaf. 

The circular enclosed shows you this beautiful new pen and 
pencil in its exact size. It looks as good, and works as well, 
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as the pens which sell in stores at $3 to $5, and the makers 
guarantee it to give as satisfactory service. More than that, 
your name on it in letten of gold gives it a distinctiveness often 
lacking in high priced pens. 

Are there any strings tied to that offer? Not a one. Of course, the 
words “with your permission’* tell any intelligent person tliat there is some- 
thing fishy w'hich has yet to show up. An extremely gullible reader might 
think he is about to get the pen and pencil free, as the letter plainly states, 
but the next paragraph in the letter destroys that dream. 

I am going to send this fountain pen and pencil to you, just to 
get you to TRY our new letterheads and envelopes wdth your 
name and address on them in raised letters. 

So the truth comes out. In reality this beautiful pen and pencil, the 
kind that sells in stores at $3 to $5, u not free. Here is what the reader has 
to do to get it: 

The regular price of the 100 letterheads and envelopes, with 
monogram and address on them in raised letters, is $2.98. If 
you mail the enclosed Reservation at once, you get them for the 
$2.98 — AND IN ADDITION you get the beautiful fountain 
pen and pencil FREE OF CHARGE. 

What docs common sense tell you about such an offer? If the pen and 
pencil is worth $3 to $5 how can the company afford to sell the stationery 
and envelopes for $2.98? Either the reader will pay far more for the latter 
than they are worth, or the pen and pencil don’t have the value described. 
Obviously, the company has to come out with a profit on both items — the 
reader is being deceived one \vay or the other. 

The above is not intended to criticize the use of premiums, when 
offered as such and without any attempt to hoodwink the reader. But it 
does criticize the way the pen and pencil set was offered, and with the 
obvious impossibility that a $3 item could be given free in a sale amounting 
to $2.98. The value is simply too big compared to the price of the stationery. 

Another form of deception, although it may be mild, is when a condi- 
tion is described as an excuse for writing the letter — a condition that will 
hardly hold water in the light of human intelligence. It is something more 
than mere exaggeration, because the wTiter must have his tongue in his 
cheek as he states the condition. Here are some examples: 


Hundreds of letters have been i^ceived asking if our kits would 
hv iNuilablc as Christmas gifts. This national approval leads 
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us to suggest to you the attractiveness of the Christmas 
wrapped. . .** 

'^Although our Fifth Birthday occurred in October, we have been 
amazed at the requests we are getting for an extension of our 
remarkable combination subscription offer. . .so by popular de- 
mand, we are going to reopen this special offer to a selected list 
of old friends only. . 

*'Many of my customers have written me, asking if I could quote 
a quantity price on my pipes and tobacco, to be given to friends, 
relatives, employees, and business associates at Christmas.*' 

In all of the above letter introductions, the writers seek to convey the 
impression that they have been swamped by requests for the action later 
explained. ''Hundreds of letters*’ cannot properly be interpreted as “national 
approval” — the number is too small. In the second quotation, it seems the 
writer was rather easily “amazed” and the idea of a “selected list” is 
extremely stale. It is also a fortunate coincidence that in the letters to the 
pipe merchant, all groups of possible prospects were mentioned — “friends, 
relatives, employees, and business associates.” These, of course, are the same 
groups the writer would have mentioned had the letter been written on his 
own initiative, instead of by popular request. 

Neither can we swallow without a wink the introduction used by 
another circulation manager. 

This letter, coming to you in advance of any public announce- 
ment, is intended for your eyes alone. It contains information 
we ask you to regard as confidential. You will see why in a 
moment. 

We are sending this letter at this time to only a few of our old 
customers, because we feel that they are entitled to first chance 
at this remarkable offer. 

Here the reader is given a little secret. For some reason not explained, 
only a few of the old customers are to have a shot at the remarkable offer — 
he is one of the chosen few. If true, it is easy to see why the matter must be 
a secret. What would the other old customers think if they knew they were 
not cut in? We could be wrong, but it seems more logical to think that all 
of the old customers who were in good standing with the company got the 
letter. If not, those left out certainly had cause to feel slighted. 

Perhaps you have respected the memory of the famous violin makers 
of the past; certainly, you know how their violins are prized by the great 
players, and the prices they bring when sold. Well, maybe we have been 
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deceived about violin-making. Maybe you or anycme else with a workbench 
can turn out a fine violin. That at least is the impression developed by a 
sales letter from a company which has ail the ‘‘makings.*’ Here are the bits 
that can be quoted: 

Dear Friends: 

What a thrill to hear the rich golden tone of a violin made with 
your own hands in your own home! How you can amaze your 
friends! And this at a cost of only a few pennies a day. 

... Of all tile hobbies today, violin making is easily beginning 
to take the lead with men and women who are eager to make 
things with their own hands that are really worthwhile. Things 
that were formerly considered impossible! ... It is a most unique 
hobby — intensely interesting, yet actually simple enough for you 

or any home craftsman to master at once No wonder 

hundreds of people are now adopting this hobby, and other 
hundreds have already satisfactorily completed one or more 
technically perfect instruments. 

... All of the materials in our Kits are of the very finest to be 
ol^tained, assuring you of a fine instrument— ^ne that you’ll be 
proud to play and to show to your friends. 

. . . Don’t deprive yourself .of this supreme enjoyment another 
day. BEGIN THIS FASCINATING HOBBY NOW! 

Sincerely yours. 

Yes, we think it would be fun to build a violin, but is the job as easy 
as the writer of this sales letter leads us to believe? How does he say it — 
“Actually simple enough for you or any other home craftsmam to master 
at once” Be still, old masters in the art! Don’t turn over in your graves! 
This writer has just eaten too much spinach. 

And what do you think of the conflicting statements in the following 
opening and closing paragraphs of another sales letter? The first one says, 
“Don’t worry — I won’t shoot.’’ The second fires the shot. 


Naturally you will think this another letter asking you to re- 
new your subscription. It isn’t Your subscription has been 
canceled and I am writing now simply to ask some assistance 
from you. . . . 

If you have changed your mind and do want the subscription 
then I’ll know my work wasn’t so badly done. In that case, just 
put your initials alongside this paragraph, return to me, and I 
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will see that a NEW subscription is entered to begin with the 
current issue. 

Of course, the writer does leave himself one lopphole, but one too 
small for squeezing through. He declares the OLD subscription has been 
canceled — all he wants is a NEW one. 

DONT be too flippant. The margin between cleverness and flippancy 
is sometimes rather thin. One man has the ability to write in a gay and 
nonchalant manner without irritating his readers; another tries the same 
tactics, and arouses only antagonism. The difference is intangible, but real. 
Certainly, beginners who are not sure of themselves should not attempt to 
spread their wings too far. 

In the attempt to lighten the tone of their letters, you often see writers 
using slang words or expressions. The attempt usually fails. Especially 
irritating are such words as ‘‘Gosh,*’ or “Golly,” or “Heck.” They make the 
letter sound too juvenile; the writer, too immature. Also in the same objec- 
tionable class are such combinations as “Wotinhel,” or “Damitall,” or any 
similar form of disguised profanity. The use of slang and profanity was 
discussed in an earlier section of this Handbook — the suggestions given are 
especially important with respect to sales letters. 

DON’T abuse your competitor or his product. A commendable trait 
in the average person is his love of fair-play. He does not admire the man 
in business who runs down his competitor; or another product or service. 
If the man thus attacked were present to tell his side of the story, it might 
be different. But sales- letter writers who disparage competition orally or in 
writing are seldom received with favor. Read the following contrasting 
letters — written to customen by partners who had severed their relationship. 
Which of these letters do you think the customers liked best? 

( 1 ) 

Gentlemen : 

This is to advise you that I have bought the interest of my former 
partner, John Doe, in X-Y, Incorporated, and that he is no 
longer connected with the company. 

I want to thank you for your many courtesies in the past, and 
for your loyalty to the company, which I hope will continue. 

Our name, our products, our package and our catalog are known 
throughout the Industry, and the business will continue to be 
operated as usual, and under the same high standards. 

It is our aim to contribute everything possible to your continued 
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growth, and we will be constantly seeking new ways in which to 
serve your business. 

In grateful appreciation of your goodwill, 

Sincerely yours, 


( 2 ) 


I hate to hang out 
the dirty wash BUT 

...my partner and I have split up... we’re quite washed 
up . . . through . . . we’ve kissed each other goodbye . . . and now 
HE’S sole owner of X-Y, Incorporated (there I go giving him 
free advertising already) . 

So what? Well, I thought you might be interested to know that 
although my former partner bought ME out, I’m by no means 
quitting the automotive parts business. Not by a long shot. 

After all, I’ve been eating. . .sleeping. . .dreaming. . .buying. . . 
selling. . .cataloging automotive parts for a good many years. . . 
and people who should know have told me that I’ve done a 
pretty good job. Now, without any ENCUMBRANCES, handi- 
caps, etc., etc., I believe I can do a better job. 

And that’s exactly what I’m doing right now . . . building the 
finest automotive replacement parts business to be found any- 
where. 

Judging from the congratulations and good wishes I’m receiving 
from old customers, manufacturers, sources of supply and many 

good friends, this new CORPORATION 

will really and truly be worthy of your business. 

I’m all set. . .in our own building. . .0000 S. Michigan Avenue. 

So won’t you please try to save a little piece of an order for a 
guy who has always appreciated your business? 

All kidding aside! I’ve got iny sleeves rolled up an I’m earnestly 
going into the replacement parts business in a big way, and 
soon one of our representatives will be in to see you. When you 
happen to be in Chicago, I hope you’ll drop in for a handshake 
and a hello. 

Cordially yours, 

It is impossible to decide from these two letters what caused the split 
in partnership and which of the two men, if either, had the greater reason 
to be provoked. But clearly the writer of the first letter puts himself in a 
far better position with the old customers. He says nothing at all to the 
detriment of his former associate. 
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To be sure, there is much temptation for a sales-letter writer to compare 
the strength of his own product with the weakness of another; to expose 
some deficiency in the other company's service ; to play tit-for-tat with other 
organizations that have not been ethical. But an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth, is never a winning slogan in letters, or any other part of business. 
In the long run^ the writer who concentrates on the advantages and quality 
of his own product is the one who comes up with the most goodwill from 
customers and prospects. Yes, of course, if he has a “point of difference,” 
he can and should put the spotlight on it, because if the prospect cannot 
find this advantage elsewhere, he will surely come to his company for it. 

DON'T ballyhoo. Some sales letters call to mind the spieler outside the 
circus side-show — b'ig noise and fervor, nothing specific to back his claims. 
Plenty of ballyhoo, but no ballast! Merely to make a number of empty 
assertions about a product is the lowest degree of salesmanship. You have 
witnessed the value of proof in getting favorable action; you know that a 
generality is only a shell without the oyster. And yet how often you read 
in sales letters: 

“The astonishing performance of this razor will” . . . 

“You will appreciate the many modem refinements in this utterly 
different automobile” . . . 

“Right from the can, as good as mother could make, and yours 
without” . . . 

“With gay lines in the mpdem trend” . . . 

Just a lot of ballyhoo! How shall the reader interpret it? How will he 
be astonished when he puts the razor to his face? What are modem refine- 
ments? How different is utterly? Nothing from a can could equal mother’s 
cooking — at least, prove it. Just what are gay lines in the modem trend? 
Do any of these high-sounding phrases paint sharp pictures in the reader’s 
mind? Absolutely not — no pictures at all. 

Here’s a sales letter from a laundry. The writer wants Mrs. Doe to 
try the “finest laundry service” in Cleveland. But any laundry could talk 
in terms of “finest.” Why is it the finest? Where’s the proof? 

A hotel in New York wants Mr. Doe tq stop there on his next trip. 
The writer says his hotel is “truly different.” Yes, a lot of hotels are 
“different” — unpleasantly so. Anyway, if he means there are advantages in 
staying there not found in other hotels, just what are they? Where’s the 
proof? 

“You should attend this annual banquet. The entertainment will be 
unusual and the speeches will be outstanding” Wonderful! But you said 
after the banquet last year, that you would never be hooked for another — 
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ten dollars for a tough steak, a boiled potato, and the inevitable apple pie; 
a couple of tap-dancers and a funny man who wasn’t funny; a soap-box 
speaker who prattled about world affairs. Should you try again? Why? 
Unusual entertainment! Unusual in what way? Outstanding speeches! What 
does the writer mean by outstanding? Could this banquet be worth ten 
dollars, and a whole evening of your time? Where’s the proof? 

Generalities need to be explained. They won’t stand alone. “Save for 
the future — practice thrift while you are young, and you will be protected 
when you are old,’’ says a sales-letter writer. The sentence sounds all right, 
but what is there in it to be remembered a half hour later? Thrift is an 
abstract word. So is protected. They are like drops of water — soon evapo- 
rated. Why didn’t the writer interpret “thrift” and “protected”; money in 
the bank when too old to work; travel, contentment, independence; not 
left destitute and unwanted when the sun of life begins to set. 

Don’t be a circus spieler in your sales letters. Come down from the 
clouds — put your feet on solid earth. If you have something worth buying, 
tell the reader why. Be specific. Give him proof. 

So there you have them — things the master letter writers don’t do. 

Don’t belittle your reader. The man humiliated is never your 
friend. 

Don’t exaggerate. A truth needs no stretching. The reader 
knows you are taking him for a ride. You fool only yourself. 

Don’t try to trick your reader. Don’t put false bait under 
his nose. All of the cards belong on top of the table. 

Don’t be flippant. Buying is a serious matter to the reader, 
if not to you. 

Don’t disparage your competitor or his product. Show the 
reader Avhat you can do for him. It doesn’t matter what the 
other fellow can't do. 

Don’t ballyhoo. Thunder is only a big noise; a bolt of light- 
ning gets attention. 

Simple enough — these “Don’ts”; disregard them, and your letters will 
not sell. 


8. Dramatized Sales Letters 

To win special attention. In Section 3 (pages 128 to 159), you have 
seen how the business-letter writer may use some form of showmanship 
to make his message different. The idea is that it may capture preferred 
attention in competition with letters of the more conventional type. You 
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have seen, too, the qualifications of a good dramatized letter, and the faults 
that may cause one to be ineffective. You know that the idea must not be 
farfetched or remote from the central thought of the letter, and unless it 
is really clever, it may do more harm than good. 

When used with discretion and good taste, a dramatized idea may be 
especially effective in a sales letter. It tends to break down the reader’s 
initial resistance, and to put him in the mood to continue the message. 
Psychologically, however, showmanship in selling faces the danger of being 
received as an attempt to '^show off,” so that the prospect feels he is being 
maneuvered into buying by a clever person and must guard against him. 
The idea should never be so spectacular that it over-shadows the rest of the 
letter. : In other words, it should aid the general sales thought, rather than 
compete with it. 

The very best of all dramatized sales letters are those that manage to 
sample the product. A fine example was the letter (page 141) with the 
pieces of yam attached — illustrating the difference between hand-made and 
machine-made yams used in rugs. The purpose of the idea was to instruct 
more than to impress the reader, although the final result was as convincing 
as any sales message could possibly be. Perhaps in some similar way your 
own product can be dramatized for presentation to prospects. If so, go 
ahead- and prepare the letter. It will probably outpull any of the conven- 
tional letters you have used. 

The following dramatized letters will complete the collection started 
in the earlier section; you should be able to pick out from the collection a 
number of ideas adaptable to your particular type of business. 

Showmanship by The Cincinnati Inquirer. Here's a letter used by 
The Cincinnati Inquirer to sell accident protection — probably as an induce- 
ment to subscribe to the paper. The letter does not attempt to complete 
the deal, but paves the way for a personal call. 

With a large question mark, a note in script on the back of the bill, 
which is enclosed with the letter, hastens to cushion the shock — ‘'Suppose 
this bill were YOURS — could your pocketbook stand this unexpected 
expense?” Then the letter explains: 

Dear Madam : 

I'm writing to you about your husband. 

If he were to come home with a broken arm who would pay the 

doctor and hospital bills? Suppose he were hit by an automobile 

or fell down the stairs or was otherw'ise disabled by accident, 

would your income stop? 

As long as nothing unexpected happens, your husband's income 
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juit about coven your living expeniei with pouibly a few dollars 
left over for savings. 

BUT — accidents, like lightning, strike without warning. Every 
minute 17 persons are accidenully injured pr killed! Suppose 
your husband were to have an accident today. The unexpected 
expense for doctors, hospital, druggist, etc. would seriously inter- 
fere with your income and might wreck your savings account too. 

There’s only ONE way to protect yourself and your family from 
the heavy expense of accidental injuries. 

It ^^'ill be a real pleasure for me to. tell you how you can get this 
protection easily and inexpensively. I will call within a day or 
two to discuss this vital problem with you. 

It will take only a few minutes and you will not be obligated or 
disappointed. 

Yours very truly, 
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Of course, you noticed that this letter is addressed to the lady of the 
family, rather than to the husband. The dramatized idea should have even 
more appeal to women, than to men. Housewives probably get fewer 
letters, and seldom one so spectacular. Because of the implication of mod- 
erate income, it is also plain that the letter is slanted at wage earners. 
Persons of greater wealth might resent the implication. 

Reader’s name in large script. If it is true that an individual is most 
interested in himself, then the sales letters that dramatize his name should 
have special attention value. Instead of the conventional address and 
salutation, the following letter, written for Tide by Harry H. Costello, 
carries the names ‘‘Sutton & Peterson” at the top in red script. The letters 
are about an inch high and stretch across as much of the page as does the 
body of the message. In addition to this attention device, you will admit 
that the letter is written with refreshing humor and frankness. 

THIS LETTER IS GOING TO BE DIFFERENT. 

I’m not going to start out by saying that just because 7100 busy 
executives read TIDE — that is any reason why you should 
read it. 

And,. I’m not going to tell you how TIDE keeps your mind re- 
freshed and brings you the really significant news of advertising 
and marketing dished out in short pithy paragraphs, piquantly 
flavored with anecdotes and personalities. 

All I’m going to say to you is this: 

“Friend — TIDE is a good magazine for you to read. 

It’s entertaining and full of interesting news that might 
suggest a new business opportunity or a new slant on 
some problem in your work. It certainly is worth 6< a 
week. You ought to have it.” 

TIDE is so good I read it myself. So, I know what I’m talking 
about. And, you’ll like it too — once you read a copy. You see, 
TIDE has an editorial style all its own — the newsiness and ac- 
curacy of TIME, the compactness of READER’S DIGEST and 
the whimsical flavor of THE NEW YORKER — all put together 
in a way that makes business reading entertaining and interest- 
ing as well as useful and informative. 

TIDE is published twiqe a month — costs only $3 for a 
full year’s subscription. You can start your subscrip- 
tion now by simply filling out and mailing the enclosed 
postage paid card. The modest fee can follow, later, 
when we send a bill. 

I’m sorry I can’t offer you a set of books or ten easy lessons on 
playing the Hawaiian guitar along with your subscription. It 
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seems as though the boss got the crazy idea that people would 
buy TIDE — ^b^use they wanted to read it — and so far more 
than 7100 readers have backed him up. But, see for yourself 
what TIDE is like — fill out and mail the card TODAY. 

Cordially yours, 

Another way of dramatizing a sales letter is to get a prospect’s license 
plate number and display it, along with his name, prominently in a letter. 
For example, if you were “Mr. Roberts,” you would no doubt be pleasantly 
surprised to see a picture of a gasoline station attendant holding your 
license plate in his hand. This was done in a letter prepared by Harry Latz, 
which reads as follows: 

THE LICENSE ON YOUR CAR, MR. ROBERTS! 

Just for fun check up and see if we’re not right. . .then drive 
to your nearest Gulf station and see for yourself that we have 
your number. . .especially at this time of the year! 

Have you thought about the coming winter . . . ice, snow, hard 
starting, harder gear shifting. . .probably not. . .so we would 
like to recommend that you stop at the Gulf station right away 
for a Gulf winter lubrication. 

You’ll find a smiling attendant ready to serve you . . . ready to 
refill your crankcase with winter-grade Gulfpride Oil ... the 
world’s finest motor oil. . . 100% pure Pennsylvania. . . Alchlor 
Processed and free-flowing in any weather. He’s ready, too, to 
drain the worn heavy summer lubricant from your transmission 
and differential and refill with Gulf Transgear Lubricant winter 
grade ... no more hard starting . . . grinding gears . . . worn parts. 

Let him give your car a real Winter Lubrication . . . with lubri- 
cants that are made specially for winter temperature ... rain- 
proof, slush-proof, mud-proof. Then you’ll be all set for the 
coming season. . .mild or severe. Be sure to use That Good 
Gulf Gasoline. . .it’s kept in step with the calendar. . .refined to 
suit the weather. . .it’ll be your guarantee of quick starting. 

There’s a Gulf station near you . . . drive in today and have 
your car prepared for w'in ter. . .your local Gulf man appre- 
ciates your business. Visit your Gulf dealer and get acquainted. 

GET HIS NUMBER 
Cordially yours, 

[A Dartnell presentation] 

Pictures to illustrate copy. A mild kind of showmanship in sales letters, 
and one that nobody can call out of place, is that where the copy is 
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reinforced with suitable pictures. There is a heart-tug in Valentino Sarra's 
picture of a child’s shoes. 

The letter was used by B. A. Roloff as Extension Secretary for ihe 
Travelers Aid Society in Chicago. You will concede that it puts appeal in 
the message. 

A child is missing from his home tonight — and parents wait with 
anxious hearts for some word of reassurance. 

It makes no difference that they are poor people and the child 
has probably not been kidnapped — he is their child, and he is 
gone, and his mother lies awake tonight wondering where he is. 
Thousands of children leave their homes each year without pa- 
rental permission and in Chicago alone last year 777 such young- 
sters came to the Travelers Aid. These are the cases of which 
you seldom hear, because in so many of them the nation-wide 
chain of Travelers Aid Societies quickly intercepts the young 
runaways, learns theh* stories, and returns them safely to their 
homes. 

This is truly a remarkable service and one of which the public 
knows comparatively little because it functions speedily, smoothly 
and without publicity. Obviously, the value can not be meas- 
ured in:4ollars and cents. Just try to set a price on a mother’s 
gratitude! 

Wouldn’t you like to help us continue this important work? Five 
dollars will mean a great deal to us and even one dollar will be 
mighty welcome. Your check in the enclosed envelope will bring 
happiness to grieving mothers through the return of their missing 
children. 


Gratefully, 
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IHuitrntioni of this type are juit as appealing in sales tetters as in any 
other form of selling. The reader sees what he is urged to buy/ and if the 
sight is pleasing, the urge is strengthened. 

Drawings made on the typewriter. You saw in Section 3 how scnne 
sales letters are dramatized by drawings made on the typewriter — usually 
in forms to represent the thing talked about. Many of these attempts are 
too fantastic, too difficult to read, but the one reproduced for you on this page 
seems quite appropriate for the occasion. This message used by the Senator 
Hotel in Atlantic City invites the reader to arrive in time for the various 
Christmas functions planned by the hotel manager. Hence, the stocking 

Dramatic Sates Idea for Christmas Season 
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made on the typelKrriter seems quite effective and in tune with the holiday 
season. Because the length of the lines does not vary too much^ the copy is 
not difficult to read. The letter is the cover of a four-page folder j on the 
inside, effective pictures of the hotel add more power to the mailing. 

Simple ideas as good as any. Showmanship in sales letters sometimes 
takes such an elaborate form that one wonders if the game is worth the 
candle; the expense appears so great that only a very high pull in orders 
would enable the idea to pay its own freight. For those who like now and 
then to get out of the rut and do something different, a simple idea of very 
little cost may be just as effective as one that is complex and expensive. 
The letter with the two pieces of yam, which rates as high as any, involved 
nothing more than the cost of the yam and the time it took to staple the 
two pieces on each page. Anyway, it isn’t the expense that counts; the 
result has little relation to it. 

Another illustration of this fact is the effective, simple Christmas sales 
letter prepared by Norman Focht for The Men’s Shop in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. To this letter is clipped a small tag on a red string — the 
dime-a-dozen kind used to identify gifts. On the tag, where the name of 
the recipient is usually written, are two words in longhand — “To myself.” 
And here’s how the tag ties in with the message. 

It’s this way, Mr. Doe . . . 

... I don’t believe in anyone being selfish and thinking of him- 
self first. But I do feel as though it’s all right for a fellow to 
give some thought to himself when he remembers others at 
Christmas time. 

And here’s why, . .there’s no one more deserving of a gift than 
yourself. You plug along, like most fellows, for 365 days in the 
year, putting in a lot of hours of hard work. So, when it’s time 
for Santa to slide down the old chimney, you are entitled to a 
treat as much as Aunt Emma, Cousin Ted, the cop on the beat, 
and all the others. 

So for goodness sakes, don’t skimp on yourself. . .give yourself 
something worthwhile. Tie a tag on a new suit, topcoat or 
overcoat from Kauffman’s ... a gift that will bring you a lot 
of happiness and satisfaction. 

Stop in and look over our new winter selection. It’s a grand 
array of clothes that says “Merry Christmas” to you in no un- 
certain tones. And iemember, we have a Budget Charge Ac- 
count Plan which makes paying easy — ^if you desire to take 
advantage of it. 


Merry Christmas! 
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Whether or not the psychology back of this appeal is sounds ttm 
manner of offering the suggestion is unique. Besides, profit on one order 
probably would offset the cost of the tags and labor. 

How to dramatize unseen quality. Somewhat similar td the sales letter 
idea comparing the two pieces of yam, but doing a more difficult job, is 
the one comparing the two kernels of com. Gould ypu think of a better 
way to demonstrate how a product may have hidden qualities which make 
it worth more than other products that appear just ais good? 

Selling hidden quality was also the purpose of the yarn letter, but 
the comparison was more obvious. The reader could jeel the red and blue 
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hoaooty ihtoh ooooroo oooootwtiooo oorrleo for «?ory Olioait. Bat haa ang of 
thooo ottrihotoo ooB ho Mtt la o an oo ho oalho dooa tho otiaot — oa la a 
ooogany oo yoa otog Uto ito offloof 

It hoo hooa aoro thoa toonty yoaro oXooo Jeha C. Boooro ootoroi'tho roai ootalB 
haolnoto. IhurlBg thot ported o let of ootor hoo goat over tho d« — thooonla 
of elloBto bar* hooa ooll oorvod. iXooyo foooptlra to hotter aotheio aa thM 
ooro dtoooTorod, atooyo ia toaOh ottb grefOooloaal oeorooo ftoa mOh .optoa 
tlflo facto eoold bo dram, tho oaaogoBOBt oorrtooo of tho Joha C. loooro 9mm 
pony haro hooa otoadlly siroagthoaod aod raflood. Thio Io tho laoritatlo 
roittlt of mKtmnmaam » iflgBBflgliS gooor to oorto — hat aoaothlog, aloo, 
ohloh coaoet ho ooca ea tho oorfOao. 

la year halldli« oaodo of astro profit on ho gloatod — > ooodo ohloh will hi 
ooro to hrli^ foa aeio naOhOlo'' Obn rooolto oro oolghid. fhlo lo oo Ula 
thoo^t. Bo aro a ohlsg a oay othor griQortloa yiold oatia dolUro. My oia*B 
oo do ao aoOb for noUf 

If that*o a loglaal gaootioa. thn ettoh tho oooloood oarl U tho aall tho 
Tofy day yea got thio lottor. go odt o g tho oort dooo aothin ooro thoa gloo m 
tha dhaooo to pMSl f oolntifio glntoro — roady oai ohlo to nloo a 
htir l a oeao orof imt yoo thoa yoa o«ar hart lai hofhia. 
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ittrit qukU^r the diffwence. But dw two 

gWlill of com an not 10 aaiUy klontilM. Om kernel ii W mote productive 
tkMl dM etlier, atid wordi a let more to the jdanter, but the extra value 
jRMiot lie prevod*iii me. 

Any cenqpaity liavini difficulty in getting acton to prospects die point 
of omaen quality can uk advantageously this very graphic comparison of 
4ho' im graini of cdm. The Idea carries a fact to the prospect that many 
pOfW of sain copy might not explain so effeedvely. It is just as good a 
.dattenitration for a service at for a product. In this particular cate, the 
'jfidin C. Bowers Company seeks to make plain that not all property 
managen uwrk with the tame effcctivenan; seme are able to produce 
mon income from given properdet than others. Then it no way of selecting 
die noit ddltful nianager, however, until hit services an tested in the 
vacioui dudei of management. Neidier is then any way of knowing— «t 
laait^ die layman— wMeh of the two kinds of seed com will produce the 
malt bwhell. But die dtffiwenea in value is thtre, whether it can be teen 
ee,miM. 

' The HLhM letlar with the com was oite of a series used by this Chicago 
Beallor^the majotity of du mailings being of the dranwtixed variety. 
Lan of ,the leriei wai one of the "big” letters described in Section 3. It 
wai enlaifld to twice the liae of the ordinary business letterhead. The 
copy hi in keeping with the "Ug” idea, and rea^ as follows: 

In v'e deqlded 

wmikiit 

HO 

lapdnd dmn naandy you have had letters from us in which we 
emved the privilaie of talking to you about our ability to serve 
yOu in a vp^ qpecial and pleating manner, 
ilni Btf, that prlvileae hai not been granted, and we think it 
■mil hi our fbult. tidier we have been too bashful in explain- 
ill| whit we can do for you — or we failed to make our letters 
' Mind out in your mail. 

lo new we ate coming to you in a BIG way. 

klaybe we liiould always use BIO paper because BIG benefitt 
show be called to your attention with BIG emphasis. 

Anywa)^, we are making diis message short, as we don’t want 
dto tie point to be cluttered in your mind with a lot of puny 

•isdaonth 

wvfun* 

ft .1^ mtns.tqt to this. We are. btuning with a BIG desire to 
Mm yeu' with BIG satisfaction to yourself. 
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Wc want to hear you lay, on over with ymtr.BIO, ideof 

about managing real estate-^but they had better he BIC or you^ll/. 
get a BIG invitation to leave.’* 

To make it easy for you to reply, we are attachinf t firtler all 
ready for you to mail back to us. 

The letter contains one BIG word — and when it gets bgck to 
our thanks will be BIG too. 

Yours for BIG profiu, 

The letter tlie reader is asked to return continues to emphaaiae .the 
**BIG” idea. The one BIG word ‘*Yes” does the job. This return letter is 
reproduced for you below. Together — the letter to the prospect and the 
one he is supposed to return — they are an eaample of showmai|ship hi 
sales-letter writing at its best. 

Dramatisiiig the Important Went 
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1. How They Help to Increase Sales 

To have and to hold. In business, the strength and depth of the roots 
are proportionate to the goodwill content of the soil. If the amount is 
sparse, the company must continuously struggle to get new customers to 
replace the old ones that are lost; if the amount is plentiful, sales increase 
and the company prospers. Very few organizations neglect making the 
effort to get orders. The methods of one company may be better than those 
of another, but they all work hard and consistently to make sales. But that 
is only half the job ; it is just as important to hold an old customer as it is 
to gain a new one. 

Unfortunately, many comp 2 Lnies concentrate of their efforts on 
getting business. They blandly assume that customers once in the fold will 
continue to re main there. They leave the customers alone, except for the 
necessary routine contacts, the calls of the salesmen, and fervent appeals for 
more orders. They forget the little courtesies, the evidences of appreciation, 
that might build goodwill and make the customer less vulnerable to 
ccdnpetition. In their sales program there are no planned letters to keep 
the customer conscious of a friendly business relationship; none to show 
appreciation; none to make the salesman’s job easier. Occasional efforts 
along this line are spasmodic and ineffective — crumbs thrown to the 
customer in a hit or miss manner. 

This emphasis on getting orders, with the lack of emphasis on holding 
goodwill, is in the long run a costly procedure. Often the sales expense on 
the initial order exceeds the profit; the company looks to repeat orders to 
place t’ e account on the right basis. Repeat business is almost always more 
prof able than new business, and this fact would seem sufficient to encourage 
every possible effort to keep custoniers satisfied and loyal to the company. 

S03 
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It doesn’t take long to dictate a letter thanking a customer for his order; 
a letter telling him later that the order has been shipped ; and a letter after 
delivery, asking “How do you like it?” All of these letter contacts, or any 
one of them, tell the customer that the company is interested in him as well 
as in his order; that the desire exists to follow through until it is known 
he is thoroughly satisfied. 

Why more of these supplementary sales letters are not written is difficult 
to understand, for anything that helps to increase sales must deserve a 
place in the company program. “You are right in theory, but not in 
practice,” says many a sales manager. “We are too busy to waste any time 
on unnecessary correspondence.” Common sense tells us, however, that such 
an excuse doesn’t hold water. The sales department finds time for other 
activities — why must this one be neglected? Why call letters that help the 
sales program unnecessary? The sales executive w^ho sees the need of one 
kind of selling, to the exclusion of another, is like a horse that wears 
blinders. He can only see straight ahead. He doesn’t know, or will not 
admit, that to either side there may be opportunities just as fertile as those 
in the direct sales program. What he should be after is a whole and com- 
plete program of sales activities, with nothing skimped or slighted that 
might contribute to the success. If there is no one in the sales department 
who has time for these supplementary sales letters, then someone can be 
hired for that purpose. He will always more than pay his cost in the 
business that he saves for the company. To have is fine ; to hold is wonderful. 

Letters used by Kansas City Coal Dealer. Supplementary sales letters 
need not be long. The subject matter is not nearly so important as the fact 
that the reader has been reminded in a friendly way that he has not been 
forgotten. No man wants to be just a name in the records of the company 
with which he deals. He wants to be recognized as a human being. The 
letter that he gets accomplishes that purpose — makes him jeel important. 

How letters may do this job is illustrated by the following cordial 
contacts made, as the occasions present themselves, by the Wiedenmasm- 
Simpson Coal Company, Inc., of Kansas City, Missouri. None of these 
letters, prepared by the Norman Glore Corporation, can be considered 
time-wasters, for they are only a few paragraphs long. Neither are they any 
more remarkable than many of the other supplementary sales letters you 
will see later in this section. No, they are just a valuable addition to this 
coal company’s sales program — sensible, simple, and sincere letter contacts 
which, over a period of years, are certain to increase sales. 

In one sense, they arc form letters, but in a short time a typist can 
turn out a day’s quota of originals so that the effect on the reader is exactly 
the same as if the message had been dictated solely to him. 
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( 1 ) 

Welcome to New Resident 
Welcome to Kansas City! 

We know you are going to enjoy your residence in Kansas City. 
Its many parks and boulevards are known throughout the world. 
It is a li^autiful city with its magnificent Nelson Gallery of Art, 
its stupendous Municipal Auditorium and its many other attrac- 
tions, almost too numerous to mention. 

You will be greatly impressed by Kansas City’s outstanding resi- 
dential district. Beautiful homes for mile after mile! I^nsas 
city is warm in friendship, warm in cordiality, and we know that 
you will consider yourself a part of it in but a short time. 

Wc cannot help but feel that we, in our business, have had some 
part in the warmth of Kansas City, at least as far as winter 
heating comfort is concerned, because we have been rendering a 
service since 1914 in that direction. 

When you are ready, we should like to serve you, too. 

Yours very truly, 

( 2 ) 

Letter to New Customer 

It is indeed a pleasure to welcome you as a new customer of the 
Wiedenmann-Simpson Coal Company. We hope to please you 
always. 

We attempt to show our appreciation for the business given us 
by rendering a service which is just a bit more than is expected. 
We are constantly on the alert to handle only the finest of quality 
coals, so that no matter what price coal you buy from us, it is 
unquestionably the best in its class. 

We sincerely hope that you are pleased in every respect in doing 
business with us. It shall be our endeavor at all times to see 
that you are entirely satisfied. 

Very truly yours, 

( 3 ) 

Thanks for Past Orders 

When Spring rolls around, a coal dealer either has something for 
which to be thankful or just the opposite. He either has had a 
satisfactory winter season, or things haven’t gone quite so well. 

We are privileged to be in the former group — ^we have reason to 
feel quite happy over the season that has just passed. We wish, 
however, to place our appreciation where it is most appropriate, 
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and that is with you — our customer. We thank you for having 
given us the opportunity to be of service to you during this past 
season. 

We want to extend to you our best wishes for an enjoyable 
Summer, and a most pleasant vacation. 

Very truly yours, 


( 4 ) 

Thanks for Sending a Friend 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Jones, for recommending our com- 
pany to a friend. 

It is indeed a real pleasure to know that we have pleased you 
to the extent that you have felt inclined to tell someone else 
about our service. 

Many, many thanks for your thoughtfulness. 

Very truly yours, 


( 5 ) 

To Lost Customer 

When we' lose a customer at Wiedenmann -Simpson, it is a seri- 
ous matter. 

We don’t immediately fly off the handle and loudly exclaim, 
‘‘What’s the matter with those folks anyway?” We sit down and 
very seriously summon all of our thinking energy to determine 
what we have done here at Wiedenmann-Simpson that was 
wrong. Why have we failed to please the Jones family? 

We are of the opinion that we must have made a misstep some- 
where along the line, and we want to ask the personal favor of 
you to write on the back of this letter, just what happened to 
cause you to end your business relationship with us. A stamped 
envelope is enclosed for your convenience in replying. 

Will you do this, please? 

Very truly yours, 


(6) 


Follow-Up of Letter Five 

Some time ago, we wrote to you expressing regret that you had 
not done business with us recently. We asked you very frankly 
to tell us why. So far we have received no reply. 

We realize that there are many reasons tor discontinuance of 
business with a firm; however, if in any way it was our fault, we 
want to know it. If we are doing something wTong, we want to 
correct it. 

Won’t you reply by letter, or call me personally by phone and 
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tell me just what happened? I will be ever so thankful to you 
for this favor. 

Very truly yours, 

The above six letters might all be called “unnecessary” by businessmen 
who do not sense the importance to sales of cordial contacts with prospects 
and customers. But this opinion does not hold up in the light of the results 
obtained by companies who do use letters to foster friendly public relations. 
Nobody can say how many tons of coal the above six letters have sold, but 
enough, surely, to make a long train load. 

Has anybody seen Jones? You will recall that one of the baiic methods 
of the letter-writer is to visualize as nearly as is possible the person to whom 
he is writing. The mental image helps to bring out that man*tO-man tone 
that makes the written words a conversation rather than a letter. The 
better the image, the closer the writer can come to using the right appeals 
for a particular reader or group. Names in a card file or on sheets of paper 
are cold and impersonal. When they stand for real people, they take on life 
and personality. This was the thought, of course, that motivated the follow- 
ing rather remarkable letter. It is the brain-child of H. A. Lufkin, of the 
Newton Manufacturing Company, 'Newton; Iowa. 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

pppppppp 

Who is this man Jones? Is he fair, fat and forty, or thin, dark 
and seventy? Does he live in one room, boil coffee on an electric 
grill, or does he have a fine family, a bull-dog, and old-fashioned 
friendly neighbors? Does he smoke big black cigars and carry a 
cane, or is his weakness red neckties and chop-suey? 

Does he sing in the choir, play the pipe organ, hunt ducks, or 
shoot pool? Is he an expert with a dry fly, a 30-30, a camper’s 
skillet, and a cribbage board? Has he a wooden leg, a big black 
mustache, and cauliflower ears? 

These are some of the questions which run through our minds 
from time to time when w^e sit down and start a letter to a man 
we have never seen. 

Writing to a name is one thing, but writing to a real live human 
sort of a fellow' is quite another. Of course, we know we can’t 
see every man personally, but if you have no objection, Mr. 

Jones, we’d like to know something about yourself, your family, 
your likes and dislikes, so we can write to you a little more 
personally than has been possible in the past. 

Here’s a stamped envelope; we’ll pay the freight. What do you 
say? 


Yours truly. 
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In explaining how he happened to dictate such an unusual message, 
Mr. Lufkin said: ‘tit’s only once in a blue moon we get to know these men 
personally. Naturally, it is a tremendous help when we can know more 
about them. Finally, I hit on this semi-humorous tangent, and the rep&BS 
came back nearer to 100 per cent than on anything else I ever hope 
to write.” 

Yes, it seems reasonable that a letter so unique should develop a large 
number of replies, and after Jones became a person instead of a mere name, 
it must have been easier to correspond with him. But the supplementary 
sales letter, in any of the forms it may take, does not need to be so 
spectacular. If it’s just a pleasant contact with the prospect or customer, 
it may help to keep the human relationship alive. In doing that, it is a real 
asset to the sales jn'ogram. 

But what are these supplementary sales letters? What particular pur- 
poses do they serve? 

2. Letters to Those Who Have Not Replied 

Three choices. When one or more sales letters have been sent to an 
individual or company without provoking a reply, and the chances seem 
slim, three courses of action still remain. The first is to lose your temper, 
and give the other fellow a piece of your mind. You can be very self- 
righteous and ask, “Don’t you think we are entitled to the courtesy of a 
reply?” This is a neat way to blow off steam, but it also completely alienates 
the reader. Your chance of selling him is consumed in the heat of your 
reproach. Number one course is good for those who cannot cont^i ' their 
patience, but very bad for business. 

The second course is to file the correspondence, and look for other 
game. This is better than the first, because no matter what you may think 
about an impolite fellow who will not yield to your persuasion, he knows 
nothing about it. Eventually, he may come through anyway, but it’s not a 
good bet. 

The third solution is to try again. If you really concentrate, a new 
approach may occur to you — soxxieffiing different, which may bring the 
rascal out of his shell. Of course, it usually isn’t fair to call him a rascal, 
for he may not have been under any obligation to answer. After all, who 
is at fault if a sales letter, or a series of sales letters, fails to get a response? 
It could be the writer. 

A sure way to chMe the file. A good example of the type of follow-up 
that scolds the reader lor his failure to reply is the one below. The company 
from which the letter was mailed doesn’t matter, but it is interesting to 
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know that it is signed by the president. You can tell he is no longer 
thinking much about getting the order, but he does mean to put the other 
fellow in his place. 

Dear Sir: 

On December 13 we received a request from you for some prices 
on signs. 

In your letter you informed us that the sign you had in mind 
would be used in a container made by the Doe Company. 

We replied to your letter on December 15th, and when we did 
not hear from you, we wrote again to you on December 29th. 

At the same time w e wrote the Doe Company, and got the neces- 
sary information from them. 

After getting the required information, we again wrote you on 
January 19th, asking that you be good enough to acknowledge 
receipt of this information, and let us know if you were interested. 

To date we have not had the courtesy of hearing from you. 

Don’t you think that when you ask for certain information, and 
a company goes to the trouble of getting it for you, then at least 
you should show some interest and repay them with a reply — 
even though it is to say that you are not interested? 

Very truly yours, 

To be sure, it is no fun to be stymied, and after so many vain attempts 
to get a reply, it is easy to understand why this president lost his temper. 
On the other hand, he sent his protest to the purchasing agent of a much 
larger company than his own, and presumably a company that he hoped 
to sell. But the one blast of temper killed that dream. The purchasing agent 
sent the letter to your commentator with this remark, written with a red 
pencil: “Here’s a dandy way to destroy goodwill — he’ll get no orders 
from us.’’ 

The stinger in this follow-up is the indnuation of discourtesy on the 
part of the man who didn’t reply. The latter might have swallowed the 
last paragraph, even though the implication is not complimentary, but 
that one sentence did the dirty work. A man cannot accuse another of 
discourtesy and still retain his goodwill. 

The temptation to scold a prospect who has not come through in the 
way desired is strong, but better judgment tells us that his goodwill is worth 
more than any satisfaction to be derived from hauling him over red-hot 
coals. Resisting the temptation is even more difficult when an expected 
order is lost, as had happened to the photographer who wrote the following 
goodwill buster. 
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Dear Mrs. Doe: 

Your letter was a shock, I assure you. Business, in a chaotic 
condition anyway, would be in a much worse state if everyone 
were as unethical in their dealings as some photographers are. 

“A competitive sitting!” That is just too much. This work is 
creative — it isn’t like a piece of merchandise one can hold up and 
compare with something sold by another merchant. If we failed 
to please you in our attempt, in all fairness you should have given 
us another chance. You saw the type of work we do and should 
feel reasonably certain that if the first sitting did not please, 
another one would. 

We went to you in good faith, traveled 160 miles, used our time 
and materials, and did not even ask for a deposit on our work. 

That is the confidence we had in you. Now, I am not really 
scolding. I am just telling you this because you are an intelli- 
gent girl, and should know that these practices are unethical and 
should not be shared in by anyone of ordinary social instincts. 

Naturally, you were interested in getting the best possible picture 
of your child, but the point is we could have given it to you. If 
another photographer had come along after Z & Z and you had 
let him try again — ^then Z & Z would have had their work for 
nothing and you can see it is an endless chain of entirely wrong 
thinking and harmful practice. If you had ever had any business 
experience I would not need to tell you all this. 

Now our minimum sitting charge is $18.00. On receipt of this 
we will mail you the usual three photographs, for we are unw^ill- 
ing that your money represent nothing. We will select the pose 
that we consider the best — and finish it for you. I am really 
sorry about all this — however, I do thank you for your very nice 
letter. 

Very truly, 

In the foregoing letter, the writer fell into one of the traps described 
in Section 7 — DON’T abuse your competitor or his product. It seems he 
had some cause to complain, but the tirade should have been mailed to the 
Secretary of his Trade Association, if mailed at all. It was of no particular 
interest to the wayward customer. Besides, she had to share his wrath, along 
with the unethical competitor. The insinuations in some of the things he 
said to her could not be pleasantly received — “In all fairness” (she isn’t 
fair) . . .“You should know” (she is dumb) . . .“By one of ordinary social 
instincts” (She doesn’t have them) . . .“If you had ever had any business 
experience” (dumb again). So, it isn’t surprising that the girl’s reply was 
brief but sharply pointed. 
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Dear Sir: 

I enclose my check for $18.00, which I Anally gathered from your 
letter is the amount owed you. 

You can buy some dandy books on how to write business letters 
for a mere fraction of that. 

Yours very truly, 

There is a great lesson for business letter writers in this exchange of 
correspondence. Perhaps it should have been another “DON’T.” Never 
scold a customer, even though he may be wrong. Never let your anger 
toward a competitor fall on a customer’s head. 

The right kind of follow-ups. The tone of the letters which follow is 
good; the writers try in a friendly way to get the elusive replies. They don’t 
insinuate, and they don’t scold. They simply imply, “Come on, now. Be 
a good fellow and write that letter — ^just as I would do for you if our 
positions were reversed.” 

The first one goes all-out in making the reply easy for the reader. 
Copies of the previous letters are attached — an old idea involving some 
trouble for the writer’s secretary, but not too much trouble if the reply 
is secured. 

Gentlemen : 

Enclosed are copies of two letters written you. It will only take 
a moment to run over them again. 

Won’t you just make a notation on the bottom of this letter as 
to when you will be in the market, and for what? 

No need to write a letter, just place your answer on the bottom 
of this sheet. 

Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 

The next follow-up was dictated by Vice President Earl Hollingsworth 
of Fine Products Corporation. The location of the company is cleverly 
revealed in the message which appeals to a special interest of the reader. 
It would be hard to resist such a friendly contact. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

It was way back on a bleak day in February. . .on the 10th 
to be exact, when I wrote you and sent you a package by Parcel 
Post. Now Spring is here. The sap’s rising, the trees arc bud- 
ding and the flowers arc blooming. . .still no word from you. 
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I have never seen the Dogwood more beautiful around Bobby 
Jones* Golf Course. Gome on down to Augusta to see the Mas- 
ters’ Golf Tournament, which takes place the last of this month. 

It’s a great show and I know you would enjoy Augusta at this 
season. . .and please bring an answer to my letter of the 10th 
with you. 

Cordially yours, 

The little questionnaire at the bottom of the following letter may help 
to draw' the reply. All the reader has to do is scribble yes or no three times, 
and shoot the page back in the enclosed stamped envelope. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Did you ever write a man about a matter you felt sure would 
interest him— and then wait and wonder why he didn’t reply? 
That’s what I’m doing now. 

When I wrote you my last letter I tried to make it easy for you 
to answer. This time, I’m not only going to make it easy, but 
I’m going to make it PROFITABLE, as well. 

Just look below — take your pencil and write “yes” or “no” oppo- 
site the questions that apply in your particular case. Then re- 
turn this letter in the enclosed stamped envelope. 

Do this now—IT WILL PAY YOU. 

Yours sincerely, 

ALLEGHENY TUBE & STEEL CO. 

Sales Manager 

Are our prices in line? 

Are our couplings suitable? 

Are you in the market? 

A follow-up used by Cunard White Star Limited also encloses a copy 
of the previous letter. Unlike the previous examples, this one takes time to 
advance a strong sales argument for immediate action — do it now, or you 
may be disappointed. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Do you remember the letter we recently wrote you on March 
1 0th.'’ For your convenience, I am enclosing a copy. 

You will surely want to go to Europe this year, and inasmuch 
as advanced bookings are so unusually heavy, I am calling your 
attention to the advisability of reserving accommodations as 
early as ‘possible. 

If, by any chance, your plans or the plans of your friends include 
a trip abroad between June 15th and July 10, by all means 
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make reservations now. There is a very strong likelihood that 
no space of any sort will be available during this period. 

The volume of travel this year is so great that it far exceeds 
available accommodations^ and we do indeed want to see that 
you and your friends are provided with desirable space. 

Won’t you let us know on the enclosed card if you or your friends 
are planning a trip abroad this year, so that we can be of assist- 
ance to you in securing just the type of accommodations you 
desire? 

Cordially yours, 

P. S. Even at this early date, there are a number of sailings for 
which it is already difficult to secure accommodations. 

The repetition in the above letter seems to have been intentional. 
The writer had just one point to drive home — accommodations going fast 
— and he made sure that “Mr. Doe” would not overlook it. 

A follow-up by Forbes magazine is appealing because of the novel 
implication that the magazine will keep on working for the reader for a 
salary of only $5 a year instead of the usual $7.50. This idea carried 
throughout the letter makes the subscription cost seem very low. The 
question in script — “Are you firing me?” — helps to capture reader atten- 
tion, too. 


3. How TO Answer Inquiries 

Begins with the Chain. When the sales-letter writer answers an inquiry 
about a product or service, he is not faced with the problem of getting 
attention. It may be assumed that the reader is already at least mildly 
interested, or he would not have requested information. Hence, that part 
of the sales formula which we call the Star has already been accomplished 
— only the Chain and the Hook remain. 

The purpose of the Chain, you remember, was to increase interest until 
it becomes desire; the purpose of the Hook, to impel action. The first — to 
increase interest — ^is the one immediately before the sales-letter writer as 
he sits at his desk with the prospect’s inquiry about to be handled. What 
can he say to transform the casual interest to something more deep-seated 
and real? 

His position at the moment is similar to that of a retail store clerk, 
whose turn it is to meet and serve the man who has just entered. The 
latter is enough interested to have stepped inside, but he is far from being 
sold. The clerk’s problem is to show the merchandise, explain its good 
qualities, and make the prospect want to buy. The fact that many clerks 
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I've tried to do a good job for you. 

I've kept you In touch with vhat'a going on in 
buaineea. I've given you new ideas, accurate forecasts of 
vhat to expect. I've shown you many ways to make or save 
Boney. I've told you of good Investaents and warned you of 
bad ones. 


Are you going to take me off your payroll now. . . 
when iqy salaxy is so nominal. . .when you have so many prob- 
lems I can help you solve? 

I want to prove my worth. Won't you keep me on for 
the next three years at only $15? It saves you $7»^Q on my 
annual salaxy. . .means I'll work a whole year for you 
FREE. . .insures my services with no raises for the next 
three years. 

I'll punch In on the Ist and 15th of every month and 
keep you posted on latest corporate developments. . .interpret 
them in tents of your career, your business, your investments 
. . .make certain you're "IR" on the inside story of business 
and finance. 

All you've got to do is use my services fully and I 
guarantee that I'll become not only a valuable employee, but 
a living, producing. Inseparable partner. 

How about it? I'll pull my weight! Simply check 
and return the enclosed "time card" now and I'll be back on 
the Job bright and early. 

Hopefully, 

iMoao/zW/ 

5R 


70 FIFTH AVENUe. NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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fall far short of this responsibility, and arc merely order-takers and not 
salesmen, does not in any way change the picture. Merely to lead the way 
to a showcase, and pull out a few trays for the prospect to paw over, is 
not selling. And neither is it selling when a correspondent simply sends a 
booklet or some other form of advertising to the person who has inquired 
about a certain product or service. It may be a very good booklet, but it 
still lacks the personal touch that a letter can add. 

Suppose you had written to a firm of nationally known manufacturing 
chemists for information about one of their products — ^what would have 
been your reaction to the following reply? 

Dear Sir: 

Your request for a sample of Z is being given immediate 

attention. 

We gladly send you this sample and hope the results will con- 
vince you of its worth. You can replenish this supply from your 
druggist. Thanking you for your interest in Z— , we arc, 

Very truly yours, 

A magnificent sales letter, isn’t it? Yes, if the moon is made of green 
cheese. The man who wanted the sample is the head of the biggest business 
of its kind in the world. An order created by the sample and the letter 
would have been substanti2d. But on the letter, the interested executive 
wrote — “Why should I buy it from this firm?” Well, he shouldn’t — and he 
didn't. A sales correspondent without any concept of salesmanship had 
destroyed a fine opportunity for his company. If he had any reasons why 
this executive should buy, he kept them to himself. He only “hoped” the 
sample would convince the reader of its worth. He couldn’t be sure, or 
tell why — but he did hope. 

Unfortunately, too many inquiries are handled this way in American 
business. A booklet is tossed in the mail, a sample forwarded, a blunt letter 
with a generality or two about the product is dictated — and that’s all. The 
tragedy, of course, is twofold. First, it costs money to develop inquiries, 
and it seems a pity not to make the most of them. Second, when the 
pros]>ect’s interest is cooled, it may never become warm again. 

A time when facts are fanpoitant. In general, the reply to an inquiry 
cam be longer than the usual sales letter which goes unsolicited to a cold 
prosp)ect. Unless the reply is very dry indeed, details about the product or 
service will not disconcert or tire the reader. He wants the facts. He has asked 
for them. He is interested enough at the start to take all of the information 
that may help him in deciding whether or not to make the purchase. 
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Thus> the best replies to inquiries are crowded with facts -the writer 
thinks his reader may want to know. He omits nothing that might help 
to gain the order, because he knows this is the one best chance he probably 
will ever have to sell', this particular prospect. 

Compare, for example, the weak effort of the writer who handled the 
inquiry to the chemical company, w*ith the thorough, convincing reply by 
the Deltox Rug Company to a furniture dealer in Louisiana. Two fine 
features of this letter are the way the spotlight is focused on the reader’s 
home state, and the attached list of other dealers who are already in “the 
Deltox family**. There is an interesting story connected with the use of 
these lists in various states — but first read the letter: 


You certainly wrote to the right manufacturer, Mr. Doe, when 
you asked for our Catalog and Prices, for Deltox is the leading 
line of fibre and wool- texture rugs in Louisiana. 

Look over the attached list of Louisiana stores selling Deltox 
Rugs. As a group, these stores sell more fibre rugs than all of 
the others combined. But why did they select Deltox Rugs in 
preference to others? 

There is but one answer, Deltox is styled for the Louisiana and 
other Southern trade. Hence, Deltox rugs sell easily down your 
way. And because of this, you can be assured of a profitable 
season with our line. 

A Catalog and Price List are being mailed you separately. The 
Price List is properly marked with your trade discount. 

Mailed also are samples of our best selling summer fabrics — 
Delfibre and Delweave. The color plates of patterns on these 
lines will be found in the catalog. And it makes no difference 
what patterns you select. They are all good. But the colorings 
of Brown, Rust, and Green sell best in Louisiana. 

James C. Barr, our District Manager, will visit with you on his 
next Louisiana trip, but you wdll need rugs before he calls. We 
suggest, therefore, that you select the quantities of sizes in the 
patterns and colorings you want, and send us your order on the 
enclosed handy form. 

{No complimentary close) 

It is a long way from Oshkosh, Wisconsin, to Louisiana, but the writer 
of the Deltox letter succeeded very nicely in taking his rugs “close to home.*’ 
Five times, the dealer’s sute is worked into the message. “For Deltox is the 

leading line ... in Louisiana*’ “Look over the attached list of Louisiana 

stores’* “Deltox is styled for the Louisiana . . , trade** “Brown, Rust, 

and Green sell best in Louisiana” “On his next Lousiana trip.” 
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All right^now the story as told by George Hughes, then Sales Man- 
ager for the Deltox CSompany. OrigiiiaUy^' Ibts of sold dealers in the various 
states were not attached to letters answering inquiries about Deltox rugs. 
You can understand why; as it takes considerate time and labor to compile 
such lists and keep them up-to-date. However, when the idea was finally 
given a workout, it was found to be worth many times the cost; the 
percentage of orders received was several times hi^^er when the lists were 
used! There is no mystery in this fact. The reader could always find on 
the list names of other dealers he knew and respected. Thus, he had local 
testimony for Deltox rugs — a lot more powerful as a sales argument than 
a generality such as, “Over half the furniture* dealers in Louisiana are 
handling Deltox rugs.” 

Backing up the booklet. Many companies use booklets to helj) sell 
their products; the idea is that they can be produced in more attractive 
form, and do a more complete job, than letters which might carry the same 
information. This may be true, but on the other hand, booklets lack the 
man-to-man, personal touch which is so important in making a sale. It is 
a mistake, therefore, to answer an inquiry with a booklet and nothing else — 
no matter how interesting the copy may be. The ideal procedure is to 
include a letter that will serve a double purpose: first, to arouse reader 
interest in the booklet; second, to put in a sales lick or two. This double 
job is done very well by Mortimer B. Fuller, Jr., in a letter for the Inter- 
national Salt Company: 

Dear Sir: 

Your request for a copy of “The Farmers’ Salt Book” is appre- 
ciated. We welcome the opportunity to become acquainted. 

Years of hard work of many experts gathering together the best 
practical experience on this subject have gone into the creation 
of this booklet. If it is as useful to you as we have tried to make 
it, we will be more than happy. 

As in all businesses, farming in recent years has been tough. 
That’s one reason we became so interested in helping farmers to 
know more about the correct use of salt. 

It takes so little money in salt to return a lot of money in results. 
You’re as welcome as you can be to all this information but we 
would like to be still more useful to you. We have a fine re- 
search bureau that knows or can find out anything you want to 
know about the use of salt on your farm. 

So, if there is anything in this book that isn’t clear to you now 
or at any time, you will please us if you will write us about it. 

If you are unable to purchase our Smoke Salt or Sausage Sea- 
soning from your dealer we will forward them to you C.O.D., or 
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upon receipt of money order. The prices are — 10. lb. can Smoke 
Salt $2.00 postpaid, and 10 oz. can Sausage Seasoning, 50< plus 
postage. 

Sincerely, 

P.S. After you have looked over “The Farmers* Salt Book,” if 
you v\’ould like us to send one to any farmer friend of yours, just 
send us his name and address. 

An inquiry for a booklet, or any other material distributed by a com- 
pany, is also a tip-off that the time is ripe for the nearest salesman to call. 
These two shots, first the booklet and then the salesmen, often land the 
order. Pfaelzer Brothers* of Chicago, meat packers, use this two-edged 
sword whenever possible. To make sure that the salesman is recognized 
when he gets to the prospect, his picture (about one inch square) is 
attached to the letter: 

(A^o salutation) 

Thank you so much, Mr. Doe, for your interest. The booklet, 
“Personalized Service,” has been mailed to you separately, and 
it is a real pleasure to send it. 

You will enjoy reading this book because its contents conduct 
you on an interesting picture tour of our plant — at the same 
time, clearly pointing out the advantages of our service that 
reaches 50 states. 

To the many restaurants it serves, Mr. Doe, “Personalized Serv- 
ice” has a truly great value. You, too, will find it a source of 
greater satisfaction and increased profits. 

I also have taken the liberty of sending you a copy of our latest 
price list. You will find it complete and interesting because in 
it are displayed various cuts, qualities, and weights, so that you 
can easily find the best items for your needs. 

We have suggested to our representative, Mr. Jones, that he call 
on you the next time he is in your vicinity. He should have an 
opportunity to do so in about a week or ten days. Meanwhile, 
the back page of our price list explains just how to order — the 
booklet tells how your order will be filled. 

A postage-free mailing card is enclosed for your convenience. 

Mail it today, and “Personalized Service** will begin working in 
your interests. 

Kindest regards! 

{No comf^xmentmy close) 

As indicated, this very friendly Pfaelzer reply to an inquiry does not 
carry the conventional salutation and complimeistary close. Neither did the 
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equally friendly Deltox letter you read on page 516. In the section devoted 
to letter mechanics, it was pointed out that a considerable number of busi- 
ness organizations have discarded these rather unnecessary forms. While 
such firms are still in the minority, the trend seems definitely in that 
direction, because the omission does not detract from the personal tone that 
modern writers cultivate. 

Co-ordination with dealer. When the company does not sell direct, 
and this is usually the case, best results are not obtained from an inquiry 
unless the dealer or agent know about it. A carbon copy of the reply, or 
some other notification, should be mailed to the distributor. This impresses 
the dealer with the power of the company’s advertising program, and gives 
him the chance to follow through locally. While some dealers may be 
remiss in taking advantage of these inquiries, the alert ones find them 
helpful. 

Teamwork of this kind is illustrated by the next two letters: one 
the reply to the inquiry, and the other the notification to the local merchant. 
The letters arc signed by Advertising Manager, Harold O. Leiser — pitching 
for the Walter Booth Shoe Company of Milwaukee. 

Reply to the Inquiry 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

As you requested, we are immediately sending you the book- 
let, “Shoes from Authentic Fashion Sources." 

In this little booklet you will find the type of men's shoes that 
gentlemen prefer. You will find shoes for all wearing occa- 
sions — for campus ^\ear - for business wear — for sport wear — and 
for dress wear, all authentic reproductions of the kind of shoes 
that usually are much higher priced. 

As the name of this booklet implies, the shoes illustrated are in- 
spired from different fashion sources The shoes themselves are 
not fantastic creations like one does find in certain lines, but 
they are the type of shoes that you will be proud to w'ear, as 
you will know' that they ate correct fashions. 

The various models shown in this booklet retail at a price range 
between $10.00 and $16.00, so you can find in CROSBY 
SQUARE the grade of shoes you want, and we assure you that 
dollar for dollar you will receive a full measure of fine appear- 
ance, good fit, and honest material. 

Below we are listing the authorized dealer in your vicinity who 
features CROSBY SQUARE Authentic Fashions. Won’t you 
drop in at his store at your earliest convenience? 

Yours very truly. 
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Notice to Dealer 

John B. Doe, 

3333 Main Street, 

Your City, 

wrote in for our booklet, ‘'Shoes from Authentic Fashion 
Sources,” advertised in TIME, ESQUIRE and THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST. This we immediately sent him and 
wrote him a letter, advising him that he could purchase a pair of 
CROSBY SQUARE shoes at your store. 

Don’t you believe it would be a good idea for you to get in touch 
with him by phone, or by dropping him a short letter, inviting 
him to your store? 

Turn his interest into a sale for you. 

Yours very truly, 

The above complete job is worthy of imitation by all companies that 
advertise to create sales opportunities for their agents. It seems like half a 
job to reply to an interested prospect, and not let the man most interested 
in on the secret. 

A customer who couldn’t shop. The companies that sell direct by mail 
receive many out-of-the-ordinary inquiries; the majority are developed by 
the catalogs which are the backbone of their sales program. Because they 
come from all kinds of people, from all kinds of homes, some of these 
inquiries are obviously not so promising as others; but to the credit of the 
companies concerned, it must be admitted that each letter from prospect 
or customer is handled as carefully as if it were the only sales opportunity 
of the day. In this respect, Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, and most 
of the other big mail order houses are doing a letter job comparable to any 
in American business. Every inquiry is answered completely, clearly, and 
cordially. The will to serve is conspicuous in every reply. 

A good example of the care taken to give each inquiry the very best 
attention is this Montgomery Ward letter. The circumstances provoking the 
letter were unusual — perhaps, pathetic. To this good company came one 
day an inquiry from an inmate of the New Mexico state prison. He couldn’t 
very well go shopping for what he wanted, so he wrote: 

Gentlemen : 

Have you some jperson in your organization who can advise me 
as to the proper things to purchase for an elderly lady of 75 
years, for Spring and Summer wear? 

I wish to buy a Spring coat, hat, shoes, etc., and of the things 
you have listed in your catalog, I am at a loss to know what to 
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ehoose. The lady in question is 5'V' tall, and weighs around 120; 
has dark eyes, with black hair turning grey. 

I know the sizes of everything but would like you to advise me 
what is the correct thing. 

Yours very truly, 

P.S. I have one of your general catalogs for the current season. 

Here was a sales opportunity that some business correspondents might 
hav^e handled indifferently, since it was rather obvious that the prospect was 
not in a position to question the advice given to him, and that he probably 
did not have a lot of money to spend. Yes, in some cases, it might have 
been pushed aside as not worthy of reply. But not by the Montgomery Ward 
sales correspondent; to her, the occasion was a challenge, and she did her 
best as the convict’s shopper. A picture of a model, dressed in the described 
outfit, M'as included: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Behold the charming little lady with the dark smiling eyes and 
black hair so generously sprinkled with silver! She’s on parade 
for your inspection after a tour through the smartest shops in 
Chicago. From the top of her head to the tip of her toes, she is 
correctly attired wherever she goes. 

The dress, as you'll sec, Mr. Doe, is of lovely acetate rayon crepe 
in soft beige color (light tan). The dainty lace trim and soft 
shirring at the neck gives it such a dressy look. Somehow, they 
alv\'ays seem to be a necessary part ('f the elderly woman’s 
costume. See how her medium brown, hand-woven straw hat, 
smartly trimmed with soft velvet ribbon and brightly colored 
flowers, blend with the dress, and the neat fitting one-strap 
brown pumps. There is comfort as w'ell as style in her Foot- 
Health shoes. 

The most important part of her costume is the becoming polo 
coat of all wool, in the new treebark weave. The well-dressed 
woman, old or young, likes the new polo coat, as it is so becom- 
ing to every figure and can be worn for every occasion. Of 
course, no costume is complete without a purse and gloves to 
match the shoes and hat. The shaded brown steer-hide purse so 
easily carried on her arm, and the smartly tailored brown cape- 
skin gloves add the finishing touch to her very practical and 
becoming, yet inexpensive, outfit. 

Seventy or seventeen — the w^oman of today wears what is most 
becoming to her — the colors and the styles that bring out her 
individuality, making her different from anyone else. That’s just 
what this lovely costume I have chosen for your lovely lady will 
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do. One thing nice about it too, it can be worn the year around, 
with the possijble exception of the coat and the hat. 

The order blank is all filled in, ready for you to return to us with 
your check or money order. All you have to do is to fill in the 
sizes. New clothes and a new thrill, and a new' interest in life 
for old or young. You, alone, know^ the happiness this will bring 
to your lovely lady. Can’t you just see her in this costume now? 

Yours very truly. 

Perhaps, you are saying that the language of this letter was “over the 
head” of inmate Number 0000. But how can you judge except by results? 
The order blank came back to correspondent Miss Lucy Young with every- 
thing specified exactly as she had suggested. Furthennore, the buyer wrote 
to her: “Please send me some idea of what to buy the lady in question for 
summer dresses.” You see, there is no limitation in place or condition for 
a good sales letter — not when the writer is willing to do a complete and 
sympathetic job. 

An acc for the last trick. When several attempts to secure a reaction 
from the prospect have failed, it is good to have an especially strong point 
in reserve for the final approach. This procedure is illustrated in the follow- 
ing letter used by Pacific Manifolding Book Co. Ltd., and signed by Philip 
T. Farnsworth. The true story of the garage man who almost lost $284.CX) 
for lack of an adequate recording system would be likely to make any busi- 
nessman take serious inventory of his own methods. 

Dear Sir: 

I’ve written to you before about the new' Wiz Register. In looking 
over the copies I’m afraid they were pretty ordinary letters. They 
couldn't have been very good, because they didn’t get a reply. 

I want to tell you about something that happened to me some 
time ago. I was showing the machine to a garage man. The 
garage man didn’t want to buy — thought his old sales books 
would do all right. He had used them for twelve years and didn’t 
know of any mistakes. While I was talking a man dropped into 
the store and just stood there listening while I talked. Pretty 
soon he sp>oke up. 

“That’s what I thought loo, Ed,” he told the garage man, “but 
about a year ago I bought one of those machines and it saved 
me plenty.” He went on to tell how one of his men had made a 
sale the day before leaving town for a vacation. In his excitement 
he forgot to file the billing copy. A month later, the man found 
the error when he looked over the audit slips in the locked refdd 
compartment of his Wiz Register. The refold slip saved him 
$284.00, enough to buy two dozen Wiz machines. 
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That's a true story. FIl vouch for it. Naturally, things like that 
don't happen every day, but if you’ll put a sample of your present 
sales slip in the yellow envelope, I will see if I can work out a 
Wiz System that will protect the records of your business. 

Sincerely yours, 

It paid to get tough. The experienced salesnian knows that not all 
prospects can be handled in the same way. Although in general it is better 
to serve milk and honey to the individual or company that has asked for 
information or prices, now and then a case develops where a hrm and 
independent reply may get quicker action. This is true in the situation where 
the sales manager has reason to think that the inquiry has not been made 
seriously, and that the prospect has no real intention of buying. 

The following reply deals with a company which year after year had 
applied for quotations — and year after year had ignored them. Finally, the 
sales manager decided the time had arrived for plain talking. The letter was 
written quite a while ago, but just the same it might have been sent only 
yesterday. 

(ientlenien : 

In yesterday’s mail we received a letter from you advising that 
on September 27th you asked for quotations Our filing clerks 
have made a very thorough search for this letter and it seems 
that we did not receive it. We make a special effort to reply 
promptly to all correspondence 

We regret ver) much that our reply is not going to be just what 
you expect. For se\eral years past, it hai» been customary for 
)’Our company to ask us foi quotations. We have aKvays given 
you our very bc*st. Our letter quoting vou prices on our SUPE- 
RIOR QUALIT\’ MILK BOTTLES has always been the last 
bit of correspondence between our companies for another year. 

At the end of each year we go through the same procedure. 

Our quotation letters have ne\'er bc^en acknowledged and w'e 
ha\e not succeeded in securing your business, all of which is 
evidence of the fact that your companx believes in buying on 
price instead of quality 

W'e have repeatedly tried b\ correspondence and through the 
calls of our representative to assure vou we could save you moneys 
because c^ui v\are would give you “more trips per bottle'’ and 
hence be cheaper in the long run. We have absolutely failed in 
jjutting this idea over with your compan\ in spite of the fact 
that similar companies all over the country are using our bottles 
exclusively. 

Last year we quoted you on a twenty-five car basis and we note 
from your letter that you arc interested in a fifteen-car contract. 
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For that reason our prices would not be as attractive as they were 
last year, and since we were unsuccessful in securing your 
specifications then, we certainly would be this time. As a matter 
of fact, our prices have not changed since we quoted you last 
year. 

We have been extremely anxious to secure your business, as we 
feel that we are particularly well-equipped to take care of com- 
panies like your own, that are big not only from the standpoint 
of size, but also with regard to quality of the goods demanded. 

Our bottles are sold strictly on their merit and not on a price 
basis. We believe that every manufacturer knows the real worth 
of his product and when other manufacturers cut under our 
prices to secure the business, we think it is significant and proves 
that the business could not be had on an equal price basis. 

Yours very truly, 

Obviously, the writer of the foregoing letter staked all on his unusual 
reply, but he had nothing much to lose. After the experience of several years 
— price quoting and no sale — there was little to be gained by repeating the 
process. So he used an old appeal which often moves people to buy — the 
attitude of indifference. In other words, some folks are more impressed 
when' no effort is made to sell them. It is not the best approach under most 
circumstances, but in this case it worked. A week after the letter was mailed, 
an order for twenty carloads of the bottles was received. As the writer of 
the letter commented, “ft pays sometimes to shoot straight from the shoulder 
with customers and prospects who shop around.” 

4. Letter.s to Show AppRfxiATioN of Orders 

Thanking the new customer. When we think of all the time and 
expense involved in getting a new customer, it seems only logical that every 
effort should be made to consolidate the victory. The position of the new 
buyer is not as fixed or sure as that of one whose name has been on the 
books for a long period. The new buyer still has his fingers crossed. He 
hopes he has made a wise purchase, but he cannot be certain until later. 
His mental attitude is that of doubt, and the company is .strictly on trial 
both as to the goods sold, and the nature of its services. 

During this preliminary time when the new customer and the company 
are getting acquainted, any actiem is worthwhile that will please the former, 
and help him to form a favorable first impression. A little extra courte.sy 
at the start may go a long way toward winning goodwill and the confidence 
that leads to repeat orders, (iranted that this is just straight thinking, it is 
hard to understand how any company could fail to thank a customer for 
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his first order. Furthermore, the letter of appreciation can do the additional 
job of reselling the buyer at the very moment when he is wondering whether 
or not he should have made the purchase. 

A “thank-you” letter supplements the work of the salesman, and helps 
him on his next call ; it puts the company in the class of those who appreciate 
business; it does a whale of a job compared to the small effort required in 
its preparation. In many circumstances, it can even be a form letter, 
although it should always be individually typed and personalized. 

Examples from everyday business. To reveal how various types of 
companies do the “thank-you” job, the following letters are presented as 
typical. Most of them are fairly short, as thoughts of appreciation should be. 
Gratitude is not an emotion that can be stretched without creating an im- 
pression of insincerity. Letters thanking new customers are similar in this 
respect to Christmas messages — they are best when done simply. 

(1) 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

First of all, “Thank You” for your order calling for electrical 
supplies. 

Then we want you to know that the quality, delivery and prices 
which merited this order are also to be found in all of the other 
electrical supplies we carry; such as electrical devices manufac- 
tured by the Westinghouse Manufacturing Company, and other 
substantial organizations. 

And as our acquaintance ripens, and you become more familiar 
with our stock, the feeling will grow that for anything and 
everything electrical, you can depend on Hyland as a sure and 
constant source. 

Please be assured of our appreciation for this initial order. We 
shall strive to do all possible to cause it to be the first of many. 

Yours very truly, 


( 2 ) 

Gentlemen : 

Old friends are essential in any business, but one must get 
acquainted with new folks to grow and increase the number of 
old friends. Right? 

This is a greeting from Weatherbest and a personal thank you 
for the recent order that we believe is the first you have given us. 

We appreciate your thinking of us and frankly it is our hope 
that you will find the quality of the product and the service so 
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satisfactory that you will feel it to your best interests to call upon 
us real often. 

Cordially yours, 


(3) 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Personally, I want to thank you heartily for your order. It has 
been shipjDed and we think you will be well pleased with the 
goods. 

It has been called to my attention that this is the first order you 
have given us. 

It is not as easy to become acquainted with a man through the 
mail as it is when you look him in the face, shake hands and hear 
his voice. 

Yet many friendships have been formed by mail. 

So, although I can only write to you, I feel I have made a friend. 
I want you to think of us as a friendly institution, always ready 
to render whatever service it can. Our catalog is enclosed for 
your convenience in ordering. 

Several thousand years ago Socrates remarked; “There is no 
pleasure like having a new friend.” I think he was right 

We of the Aloe Company hope to have the pleasure of meeting 
you personally some day — pierhaps at a convention — perhaps you 
will come to St. Louis. 

In the meantime, let us hear from you again. 

Very truly yours, 


(4) 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

We are indeed glad to say “welcome” and thanks for your order 
of the 6th, which arrived this morning. The shipping department 
is working on this order, and will send it to you within the next 
two days. 

It gives us great pleasure to be able to wTite this letter welcoming 
you to Reliance, and we sincerely hope that this order will be 
just the first of many during the year. 

Cordially yours, 


(3) 


Dear Mr. Doe; 

It is a pleasure to greet you as a customer of the Home laundry, 
and to thank you sincerely for this opportunity to serve you. 
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I hope you will avail yourself of the many benefits to be derived 
from our laundry services, as outlined on the enclosed pamphlet, 
and enjoy them, too. For your convenience, we also offer various 
“special” services, such as the laundering of pillows, curtains, 
and blankets; and, for your finer garments and wraps, our 
FAULTLESS DRY CLEANING SERVICE. 

As I take a very real and personal interest in ygur satisfaction, 
I should greatly appreciate your letting me know, by mail or 
phone, how' you liked our handling of your first laundry and dry 
cleaning. 

Further, I want you to know* that my interest does not stop with 
your first bundle. If at any time our workmanship or service 
should fail to merit your entire approval, I should consider it a 
favor if you would call me, or Miss White, at once. 

We will be ready and willing to serve you in any and every way 
possible. 

Cordially yours, 


( 6 ) 


Dear Sir: 

This letter is our personal representative to shake your hand and 
welcome you among us. For over 120 years we have been wel- 
coming new customers and making new friends, and we look 
forward with pleasure to counting you among them, and to 
serving you with our best efforts. 

Since 1841 we have been specializing in coffee; and during that 
time have learned many things about roasting, blending, pack- 
ing, and selling. That experience is yours for the asking. 

We are waiting to help you in all your coffee problems. Whether 
it is about bulk coffee, package coffee, or making coffee in a 
small restaurant or large one, please feel free to call us and see 
how much we can help you. 

There arc also many other items in our stock which you will find 
profitable. Let us be of service. We will do everything possible 
to please you, so that we may have many years of pleasant busi- 
ness relations together. 

Sincerely yours. 

The close of this last letter might well be the key thought of any thank- 
you message — “We w’ill do everything possible to please you, so that we 
may have many pleasant business relations together.” Care should be taken, 
however, not to let too much emphasis rest on getting more orders, to the 
detriment of the main purpose, which is to show appreciation of the order 
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just received. The goodwill letter that carries a greedy palm outstretched 
may do more harm than good. 

The perfect ‘^thanks-for-your-ftret-order** letter may accomplish the 
following purposes, although not all of them may be necessary in every case : 

1 . Shows appreciation of the order 

2. Welcomes the buyer as a new customer 

3. Tells when the order will be shipped 

4. Assures the customer he has bought wisely 

5. Mentions facts to build confidence in the company 

6. Expresses the desire to merit further orders 

Use of salesman's name. When a new customer is being thanked for 
an order taken by a salesman or agent, it is good business procedure to work 
his name into the letter. In such cases, it is the salesman who will continue 
to contact the buyer, and he needs every possible help from the company. 
The mention of his name not only makes him share the appreciation, but 
it also helps to keep his identity fresh in the mind of the customer. The 
following letter, used by International Salt Company of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, features the salesman in the very first sentence: 

Dear Sir : 

Our Mr. Walter has thanked you in person for your order of 
January 3rd, but I also want to thank you on behalf of the com- 
pany. This is your initial order and I know of no greater kick a 
sales manager can get than the beginning of business with a new 
customer. 

The signing of an order is an expression of confidence, and I 
want you to know that we recognize the responsibility we have 
for maintaining that confidence. 

The most important thing to the buyer of any product is the 
character of the supplying organization; its resources; its facil- 
ities; its reputation; and its standards of service. 

You have at your beck and call every facility of our company. 

We would like to be useful to you beyond the mere necessities 
of business transaction. 

The exp)erience and services of the International Salt Research 
Laboratory are freely available to you in any salt problem you 
ever may have. We would like to have you use them. 

In any emergency when Mr. Walter may not be available, do not 
hesitate to write, wire or phone us here at headquarters. 

We appreciate your business. We want to continue to deserve it. 

Sincerely, 
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Standard Oil Company 
I NCONPORATKD l\ New Jersey 


10 ROrkKKRtLKR PL\/.\.\EU 1 011 K :V. N EW 1 ORk 


June £6. 1969 


Dmt Ifr. aBlth: 

1 would llkw to aztond a warn walooes to you aa a new 
Bhareholdor. Ttaa othar Dlreotora and I are pleased that you have 
ehosen to oaks aa lavastneBt la this Coepany. 

To provide you with ourrent Infonoatioo about the Coinpany 
and Its affairs, we are sandlhg In a separate envelope a copy of the 
annual report which contains financial data and a review of last 
year*s operations. Durine the year you will also receive a Dseaslne, 
"The Lamp", and aa later ie report, the Jersey Shareholders' Quarterly, 
which is enclosed with the dividend oheclcs in March, June, September, 
and Deeenber, 

As do nany of our shareholders, you might enjoy the conven- 
ience of having the credit oard of our domestic marketing affiliate. 

If so, please sign and return the enclosed post oard. In purchasing 
the products of our affiliate you will be supporting your investment. 

I hope your association with Jersey will be long and satis- 
fying, and that If you have any questions or comments about the Company 
or its manafsoient you will write to us at any time. 

Sincerely, 
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In a similar way, a letter used by the Lion Oil Refining Company, 
El Dorado, Ark^sas, mentions in the last paragraph the names of the two 
men who secured the new dealer and who no doubt will continue to work 
with him. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

We’re mighty proud of our new friendship and want to say, 
“thanks” for your contract to sell Lion products. We really 
appreciate it. And we hope we’ll always merit your friendship. 
That’s exactly our ambition. 

Lion products are exceptionally good. We are proud of them. 

And we believe you, as one of our dealers, will be equally proud 
to serve them. You w'ill find that Lion customers arc loyal 
customers, and that they are real boosters for Lion products. 

Just as soon as we possibly can, we will have one of our mer- 
chandising men call on you. He will be glad to assist you in every 
way toward increasing the profits of your business. 

We are proud of the fact that each dealer uho has gone with 
Lion has been successful in increasing his gallonage. This, we 
think, is due to the superiority of our products; our company 
policies; the help they give to our dealers; and to the natural 
preference of Southern people for products made in the South. 

Because this is your first association with us, Mr. Doe, we want 
to thank you for the confidence you have placed in Mr. Hinds, 

Mr. Clark, and our company. We sincerely believe this is but 
the beginning of a long and mutually pleasant association 
betw^een you and our organization. 

Sincerely yours, 

Standard Oil of New Jersey welcomes new stockholder. We doubt if a 
company can ever grow so big that it can afford to eliminate goodwill 
contacts with customers or the public. At least, that is the opinion of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, which even stops to welcome a new stock- 
holder, irrespective of whether he buys ten shares or a thousand. 

The average individual who had bought a few shares of stock for the 
first time would naturally be pleased and impressed by getting such a wel- 
come as the one on page 529 from the Chairman of the Board, 

How a Master said “Thank you.” The business world lost one of its 
best letter writers at the death, a few years ago, of H.J. Cocking, then sales 
promotion manager of Quaker City Rubber Company. No matter what the 
problem, he always came up with a well-nigh perfect letter solution. And 
here is how he welcomed a new buyer of Quaker City Belting : 
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Dear Mr. Doe: 

It was just fine of you to send us that nice order for Beldng. 
Thanks a lot. 

For the confidence you have placed in Quaker and its products, 
we are very grateful. In return, we shall leave no stone unturned 
to justify a continuance of that confidence. 

You’ll always find the Quaker organization happy and ready to 
give you the fullest measure of assistance, so make your Mechani- 
cal Rubber problems ours. Don’t feel you’ll be putting us to any 
trouble, because besides selling quality rubber goods, it is our job 
to create satisfied customers. 

Quaker will not forget you after this, your first, order. No Sir! 

It could not have carried on for fifty-two years — successfully 
weathering every business upheaval — ^w^ere that its policy. This 
order w'ill be the beginning of a long and pleasant business rela- 
tionship. Anyway, that’s what w'e shall try to make it. 

So kindly think of us the next tinte you need Mechanical Rubber 
Goods, and if we can help you in any way, please call on us. 

Don’t hesitate, will you? 

Our one desire is to serve you faithfully. More is humanly impos- 
sible. Less, we wdll not tolerate. 

Cordially, indeed, 

The language of Mr. Cocking’s letter is simple, man-to-man talking; 
the spirit is sincerely friendly. No doubt you noticed, too, that he defied 
tradition with an unusual complimentary close. 

Four-letter plan of Bowers Company. On the four pages starting with 
page 532 are reproduced the four letters — not one — which go from the 
Bowers Battery and Spark Plug Company to welcome a new dealer. By 
the time the latter has emerged from such a bombardment of goodwill, he 
must indeed feel welcome, and about to be favored with unusual service. 

The first letter is signed by C. P. Bowsers, President — in ink, not 
rubber-stamped. Mr. Bowers tells how he personally made the 
first batteries by hand, and then personally took the trouble to 
talk to the buyers about them. He assures the new' dealer that he 
is just as eager now to keep in touch w^ith him. 

The second letter is signed by Roy W. Shreiner, Sales Manager — 
in ink, not rubber-stamped. He talks mostly about service, and 
how he is ready to help the new dealer make more money. 

The third letter is signed by John R. Dreibelbis, Production 
Manager — in ink, not rubber-stamped. He tells about the men 
working in the plant, carefully making and testing the thousands 
of batteries and plugs shipped out every few hours. Then he 
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BOPRS 

atMtku tut^m 


oindSpakk "fiiuj Ck 

(A Division of GENERAL BATTERY and CERAMIC CORP.) 
READING, PENNA 


rwMCHrowR «t 



February 28, 19— 


I learned this aomlng that you recently sent us your first order. 

It Is a pleasure for ne to mloone you as a neir onstoDer* frtend 
of oursi 

When I started out in the battery business I aade only four bat.- 
terles the first nonth. Nule then alone, and by hand, and then 
discussed their construction features with the first four men 
who eiver used Bowers Batteries in their oare. 

I was detendned to sat^fy thea in every way. I awde up ny idnd 
froB the vexy start ^KaTmry new custoner of nine would always 
be given not only the best battery which it is humanly possible 
to build, but also personal attention and 100J( cooperation. 

So today, even though the busy conqpaiy bearing ay name has grown 
to be one of the largest manufacturers of batteries and spark 
plugs In America, I still like to take the time to personally 
welcome each and every new customer. 

Please let me know if I can help you at any tine and feel free 
to write to me with any suggeetlons, criticisms or eomnente about 
our batteriss, spark idugs, or our service. I am eager to work 
with you in a close, friendly mannerl 

Sincerely, 

BOWERS BATTEST A SPARK PLUG CO. 


President 


Letter From the President 
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Bouiens 

|A Oiviiien of OENIRAL BATTERY and CERAMIC CORP.) 


READING, PENNA 



October 9* 19— 


Thank you for your initial order. 

We" appreciate this opportunity you have given ua to serve you. 

7ou %flll findf as hundreds of other satisfied dealers have found* 
that Bowers pioducts uiU ''click'* with your custoners axid the 
Bowers setup with "click** with you. 

Your custoners will like the dependable quality built into every 
Bowers produci. 

You will like our proopt, personal* factory- to-dealer service — 
our Mendly cooperation — axsi* best of aH* you'll like the 
custoners you will win and hold as a result of selling then good 
quality* dependable proHucts. 

Again I thank you for your initial order and hope that this is 
the beginning of a long and pleasant association, let ne know 
If there Is anything further I can do to nake your battery or 
spaxdc plug business more profitable* enjoyable and successful 
as time goes on! 


Very truly yours, 

BOWERS BATTERY & SPARK PLUD CO. 



Roy W. Shrelner 
sales Manager 
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Letter from the Sales Manager 
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em^S^ioAk C^. 

(A Division of GENERAL BATTERY and CERAMfC CORP.) 
READING. PENNA 


trf» fM»i*0nr*1l* Ott'O 


IMVIN CUM 
PMUMfllW* M 

mi'AiumM 



Decomber 30, 19— 


I wish you could be with me this morning, to spend a couple of 
hours "out In the shop," of our various plants! 

I'd like to ahov you how Bowers Batteries and Ceramite-Sealed 
Spark Plugs are really BUILT TO "TAKE IT." 

As Production Manager, I nake-the-rounds every day, and I know 
that you would be greatly impressed with our modem, up-to-the- 
minute production facilities. 

You would enjoy meeting the hundreds of men who have spent most 
of their working years right here with Mr. C. P. Bowers. You 
would like the way they work; the care and skill with which they 
use their hands and todla. You'd find our testing laboratories 
of real Interest as well as our rigid inspection. You'd see the 
roost modem equipment known to the industxy, and thousands of 
batteries and spark plugs being shipped out every few hours. 

Perhape sometime you'll be in or near Heading. If ao, stop out 
at our ^nt and let me show you around. Meet Mr. Bowers and 
his key men In both the batteiy plant and the spark plug plant. 
You'll enjoy your visit with us and you'll go home feeling con- 
fident that we fellows here at Bowers are "looking after YDDR 
orders with care and interest . ” 


Sincerely, 

DOWERS BATTERY & SPARK PLUG CO. 


John R. Dreibelbls 
Production mnager 


Letter From the Production Manager 
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Bojujens 


tmiStjMikk Gr, 


(A Division of GENERAL BATTERY and CERAMIC CORP.) 
READING, PENNA 

Deoedber 



30 , 19 - 


Whcn I arrived at the office thle Bomlng, thm iiae an Inter- 
office MBO on ny deak froe Mr. C« P. Bawers. 

Re said that he wrote to you recently, and suggested that I also 
drop you a get-aoqualnted note. 

lhat'a the one thing which nakea this eoepany different from most 
■amifieturlng eanoems. There*a a Spirit of servloe" fToa top 
to bottoe. The onn who make our batterlea and spark p3.ug8 <— the 
office staffs — all of the aKeentlvea — everyone does his and 
her part to nake your selling of Bowers products more profitable. 

As Advertising Mviager, I an keenly Interested in helping you to 
establish new sales records ty giving you alX the advertising 
assistance possible. 

You will be receiving naterial fron ua fTon tine to tine, and I 
an anxious to know how you like It. If you think it can be 
i n pro v ed in any way, let me know. If you want to reconnend the 
use of other pronotional ideas, your suggestions will receive 
careful consideration. 

Ky Job is to HEIP TDD. And If you can help ne to do a better 
Job, you'll really be helping yourself. Let me hear fron youl 

Sincerely, 

BOWERS BATTE3TY A SPARK PLUG CO. 

C. 0. High 
Advertising Manager 

FACTomcs 
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Letter From the Advertising Manager 
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invites the new dealer to visit the plant — see how things are done 
there. 

. T he fourth letter is signed by C. G. High^ Advertising Managei^ 
in ink, not rubber-stamped. He talks the top-to-bottom spirit of 
service in plant and office ; how he wants to help the new dealer 
by developing prospects. And he asks for suggestions — ‘help me 
help YOU. 

With so much goodwill flowing toward him from important men in the 
company, the new customer can hardly help feeling that he has indeed 
become a part of an alert and friendly organization. Does this feeling impel 
him to push Bowers batteries and plugs? Well, why not? And especially, 
if some of the other companies happened to give his orders no special 
attention! 

Appreciation letters to old customers. If many companies fall to give 
proper recognition to orders received from new customers, the number is 
still insignificant compared to those that pay little or no attention — with 
never a word of thanks or appreciation — to the “old faithfuls*’ who continue 
to buy month after month, year after year. This is shockingly poor business 
procedure, for the customer neglected today may turn out to be the customei 
gope over to a competitor tomorrow. 

It is human nature to take things for granted, and never to lock the 
stable until after the horse is stolen. Why worry about satisfactory old 
accounts which seem so safe and sure, when there is so much new’ business 
to fight for? But the sales manager who clings to that kind of thinking is 
frequently rudely awakened. The customary orders don't come in, the 
salesman can’t explain w^hy he no longer seems welcome, and then the truth 
comes out — the buyer has simply been persuaded to give his orders to 
another firm. Of course, this will happen in spite of hell or high water 
in a certain percentage of cases, for some turnover among customers in our 
highly competitive business markets is unavoidable. But if that turnover can 
be held down by some evidence of goodwill and appreciation on the part 
of the company, surely the effort is worthwhile. 

The sad part, too, about the loss of business from lack of customer 
appreciation is that no company is really indifferent to the value of a good 
account. Far from it! The steady and consistent buyer who pays his bills 
promptly and never causes any trouble rates very high in the mind of the 
sales executive — ^but the latter just doesn’t get around to expressing his 
appreciation in visible form until the fire is out. 

How some companies are doing the job. There is no set routrae for 
showing order appreciation that could be advocated to fit all, or even the 
majority, of cases. It is very desirable and proper to send a thank-you 
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letter for each order to the occasional buyer, but it would be a foolish waste 
of time to write a hundred or more times a year to the buyer whose orders 
are received every day or so. For the latter, a special note of appreciation, 
sent three or four times a year and signed by major executives, is much 
more effective. The only general rule to follow is that every customer must 
be contacted often enough to let him know that his orders are sincerely 
appreciated, and that the system be airtight enough to make sure no single 
customer is denied his share of company recognition. 

The following letters thanking old customers for orders are typical of 
the better sort seen in business correspondence: 


(1) 


Used by Salisbury & Satterlee Co., Minneapolis 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


Habit, custom, even the language of a people, may undergo 
great changes in the course of a lifetime. Yet one habit, one 
custom, one old phrase, continues unchanged into the fourth 
generation of our business. 

Even today as we repeat it again to you, it has lost none of the 
sincerity and depth of resf)onsibility that it. carried when Tom 
Salisbury stepped out on the loading platform to say “Thank 
You'* to that pioneer Minneapolis merchant, first caller at the 
new factory overlooking Saint Anthony Falls. 


Your orders number among the newer and brighter links in that 
long chain of confidence begun back there in 1877 — links which 
are the driving force of an organization whose responsibility it 
is to serve you to your complete satisfaction. 

The shipment made to you today combines the up-to-date 
improvements in the bedding industry with the best workman- 
ship our long experience can provide. May it be our privilege 
to continue to serve you. 


Thank you. 


Very truly yours, 


( 2 ) 

Used by Nicholson File Company, Providence 
Dear Mr. Krueger: 

Probably at various times you have checked the orders tliat ( ome 
into your plant — perhaps you do it every day. I find it interesting 
to go over the orders we receive — for a dozen files here, a 
hundred dozen there — every one representing faith in our 
products and our company. 
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Ever so often, in looking over our order records, I have the desire 
to write to those names on our books — to tell customers like you, 
Mr. Krueger, that every order for a dozen or a hundred dozen 
files is important to us, and that we are doing our best to deserve 
your business. 

I hope that if you have any special problem or requirement in 
your use of files, you will let me know', so that we can give you all 
the help we can. 

Cordially yours, 


(3) 


Used by Sun^Maid Raisin Growers Associations Fresno 


Gentlemen: 


They tell me that in China a fellow never sees the girl he marries 
until after the wedding. Even during the ceremony she keeps 
her head in a sack. Now, that doesn’t appeal to my idea of busi- 
ness any more than of matrimony. 1 want to know the people 
Tm dealing with, and in thanking you for your last order, wish 
that we could talk over Sun-Maids face to face. 


Our org[anization is more than a machine — it is people — 
thousands of California vineyardists banded together in a co-op- 
erative effort to make raisins profitable to themselves and to the 
trade. For twenty years they have advertised Sun-Maids. By their 
marketing foresight, carton raisins were popularized and the bag 
pack introduced. They turned raisins from a luxury into a 
regular seller and even put them in our daily bread. Through 
their research such improved products as Nectars and Puffed 
have been developed. 

But what does the personality of this organization mean to you? 
Simply that when you deal with us you are trading with the 
leader, the one packer who has consistently tried to build your 
business as well as get it. 

But I’m not going to ask for your support on sentimental 
grounds. When you bought our raisins you didn’t get a ’’bride in 
a sack.” We shipped you something you and your customers 
know — the quickest selling, because it is the finest quality and 
proportionately lowest-priced raisin line on the market. You can’t 
afford to buy anything else and, naturally, I’m glad you didn’t. 

Sun-Maid hopes to serve you in the future as it has in the past. 
We are human beings out here, interested in you and your prob- 
lems. Please think of us in that light. 

Very truly yours, 


(4) 

llsad kf Lee Clay Fraducts Company ^ imc. 
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Good Morning, Gentlemen: 

We take our pen in hand . . . 

It’s an old-fashioned way of starting a message. . .but that’s the 
kind of a message we want to write. That is, it may sem old- 
fashioned according to certain modem schooh of thought. 

A high-salaried, high-powered, button-down-collared sales execu- 
tive. . .the kind that eats in a private dining room at the Ritz, 
recently said: “Don’t thank a man for giving you an order. The 
moment you thank him, you weaken your position with him. 
You must feel that you are doing him a favor in accepting his 
order.” 

Well, sir, if that’s the modem way, then we must admit we are 
old-fashioned. When we look over the accounts on our books we 
are convinced that frank gratitude mixes well with honest values. 

We inay be taking an awful chance by showing our hand this 
way and thanking you for the order being ship()cd in the car to 
Whitehurst- Wilbur Company. But here goes — we mean it! 

Cordially yours, 


( 3 ) 

Used by Maurice Weiner, Reading 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Even though 1 did say it the other day here in the store when you 
made your purchase, I want to say it again . . . 

“Thank You!” 

1 want you to know that 1 sincerely appreciate your patronage. 
And remember. . .now that the sale has been made, Maurice 
Weiner just BEGINS to serve you. 

I won’t feel that the sale is “closed” until you receive full wear- 
ing service and lasting satisfaction from your purchase . . . until 
you honestly feel that you have received full value for every 
dollar spent! 

It is my earnest hope that behind this personal service our busi- 
ness relations may long continue. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(6) 

Used by S. Maw, Son & Sons, Ltd., London 

Dear Sir: 

Thank you very much for the order which you have just placed 
in our new Showroom. We appreciate your continu^ support, 
and we are pleased to again have the opportunity of cooperating 
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with you. We believe these goods will be of assistance to you in 
increasing your sales in a satisfactory manner. 

We are constantly producing unique ranges of modem merchan- 
dise, and a considerable proportion of the goods, and all the 
packages, are designed or styled by us. 

It is only when ranges of these goods are bought and sold by 
our progressive customers that we feel our efforts are successful. 

We have written our representative, telling him of the order you 
have placed with us, and you will be pleased to know that he 
receives full credit for it. 

We both hope that we shall deserve the pleasure of another visit 
from you in the not too distant future. 

Yours very truly, 

P.S. The Spring Programme will break all records. It’s a pro- 
mise! 

Letter number 6 is worthy of special comment. There is a common 
feeling that our business friends in England and other foreign countries are 
still overly stiff and stilted in their business letters. This may be true, at 
least from the American viewpoint. However, not all English writers are 
sticking to the inherited traditions, as can be seen from this particular letter. 
It was written by Managing Director Vernon S. Porter, whose letters in- 
variably are modem in language, pleasing in tone, and as friendly as those 
done on this side of the ocean. 

Notice of delivery date. When possible, it is desirable to tell the buyer 
exactly when his order will be shipped or delivered. In some cases, this 
information can be given in the thank-you letter, in others a simple card 
or notice can be mailed separately. The procedure tells the buyer his order 
is receiving special attention; also, it helps to complete the sale when the 
order has been taken subject to payment on delivery. 

Follow-up of sale or service. A business courtesy not extended often 
enough is a contact with the buyer some time after his purchase to find out 
if he is thoroughly satisfied. Letters of this sort not only show that the 
company is interested after the sale, but they also may result in additional 
business. Sometimes, too, they unearth faults in the goods or service which 
need to be corrected. It is not good for business to have a dissatisfied 
customer keep his troubles to himself, since he is rather sure not to return 
to the place where he feels he was not well served. Moi*eover, if the complaint 
is legitimate, the reputable company wants the opportunity of making things 
right, and of eliminating the chance of similar difficulties in the future. 

From your own experience, however, you know how seldom these 
aftcr-the-sale contacts are ever made. Perhaps you purchased a new TV 
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a few months ago, maybe a new automobile, or reproofed your home. Last 
summer you may have purchased oil from a new dealer for your home or 
factory, had your basement waterproofed, or your yard landscaped. You 
can think of hundreds of things and services for which you paid out good 
money during the past year. But how many of the companies that benefited 
by your patronage took the trouble later to inquire how w'cll you were 
pleased, or if there could be any additional service they could render? Very 
few, we’ll wager. But if you did receive one or more follow-ups of that 
nature, you were pleased and no doubt said, *"Now there's a good company,” 
Wouldn’t that have been your reaction, had the letter arrived after 
the purchase of your last new automobile? Wouldn’t you remember this 
special courtesy the next time you were buying? 

That letter went to an individual buyer. Here are two more, mailed 
to companies. Both accomplish two purposes: first, they check customer 
satisfaction ; second, they politely reach out for future business. 

Letter from Coal Dealer 

Dear Mr. Doe; 

What did you think of your first shipment of Famous Reading 
Anthracite? 1 am in hopes that it received a favorable vote on 
its arrival at your yard. 

In past years great importance was often attached to appearance 
of the coal alone. Today, the emphasis is placed on quality — the 
absence of impurities. And ri^tly so. 

That’s where Reading excels. Impurities such 2 is rock, bone and 
slate are removed by the most modem methods. 

It means a great deal to you to distribute fuels in which you can 
place unlimited confidence. Reading is one of them, and we shall 
look forward to another opportunity of serving you well. 

Yours very truly. 

Letter from Standard Register Company 
Dear Mr. Smith; 

We are constantly striving to improve our products and service 
to our customers. This effort is justified because our business 
must be operated profitably if it is to exist and continue to give 
gainful employment to hundreds of sales representatives, factory 
men and women. 

I am writing, therefore, to a few customers like you who have 
installed a new Form Flow Register. We want you to know we 
deeply appreciate the confidence you already have shown in our 
company and our products. We have great hopes in our Form 
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DIVISION 

OENCMAL MOTORII CORPORATION 

omcE or THE ocmcRAL »ALB« MANAOUt DETROIT SR, NICMIOAN 

Octobsr 17, 1962 


Mr. 6 Mrs. John Dos 
1244 Msin Strsst 
DsCroiC 9, Michltsn 

Dssr Mr. fc Mrs. Dos: 

It is s plsssurs to sxtsnd Co you s psraonsl vslceos ns Chs 
ownsr of s 1962 Csdillsc, to wish you asny nilss of plssssnt 
■oCoring, snd Co hsvs this occsslon Co Chsnk you for us 

chs opportunity Co ssrvs you. 

Ths 1962 Csdlllsc, Chs product of our SlxClsCh Yssr of qosllCy 
suCosoblls nsnuf securing, hss bssn dsslgnsd, snglnssrsd sad 
producsd Co only ons stsndsrd • "CrsfCsasnship s Craod, Aeeurscy 
s Lsw." Nsvsr hss this hssn aors tins Chsn in Chs fins aoCor 
Gsr you hsvs rscsnCly purchsssd snd, ss our businsss eentinuos to 
bs solsly chsc of crsstlng fins cars, vs tsks chs uCaost prlds 
in your sslscClon snd ovnsrshlp of this nsv aodsl. 

Author issd Csdlllsc dsslsrs throughout Chs eouuCry will bs happy 
to ssrvs you snd In svsry aanasr posslbls sdd Co your onJo y oo t 
of your nsv csr. Thslr psrsonnsl hsvs bssn Crslasd In Chs Cadillac 
tradition of crsfCsasnshlp • • • vich Chs sols purposs of kasplag 
your Csdlllsc ons of your nose snjoysbls possssslons. 

May 1 sxcsad our aosC slncsrs apprsclsCion for your paCronain* 

Yours vary truly, 


Gsnsral Salsa Naaagar 

LNMsys/D 



Reflecting Sincere Interest in New Customer 
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Flow Register because we honestly believe that it will give im« 
proved service to the user. However, irrespective of how wc may 
view it, wc know that its quality can only be determined by the 
user. 

Consequently, while I realize the request may be a little unusual, 

I am wondering if you would write me personally and frankly, 
expressing your viewpoint toward this new product. Tell me if 
it is serving you well, giving you satisfaction, and in general, 
exactly what you think about it. 

Quite often our salesmen relate to us experiences of our users 
that we can pass along as helpful to other businesses. Possibly 
you have experienced some unique advantage in the system you 
are using. It’s possible, too, that there may be further applica- 
tions for registers in your business, or you may know where an 
application could be installed profitably in some other business — 
or possibly you would like our representative to make a complete 
survey of your record system. 

At all events, Mr. Smith, I want you to know that I would 
deeply appreciate a letter from you commenting as has been 
suggested. May I thank you in advance for your co-operation? 

Yours very truly, 

Hotel contacts with guests. Many of the first class hotels in the country 
send thank-you letters to guests after their departure. This is especially good 
practice for any type of service which is so highly competitive that people are 
led to shop around and make their own comparisons. In the following letter 
used by the Bismarck in Chicago, the customer is not only urged to return, 
but he also gets a courtesy card to pass to a friend. 


Dear Mr. Doe; 

I am writing to tell you how much we appreciated the oppor- 
tunity of serving you recently at the Bismarck Hotel. 

It is my hope that you found our accommodations and services 
entirely satisfactory and that we may have the pleasure of count- 
ing you one of our regular guests. 

It occun to me that you might like to give the enclosed card of 
introduction to one of your friends. This will enable us to give 
him special attention. 

Looking forward with pleasure to your next visit to the Bismarck, 
and with kindest regards, 

Cordially yours, 

A similar letter, used by the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, goes a 
step farther by asking for criticisms or suggestions. 
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Dear Mr. Doe: 

It was most pleasant to have had the opportunity of entertaining 
you recently, and we are looking forward to having you with us 
soon again. 

We would very much appreciate hearing from you as to whether 
or not the service, cuisine and accommodations were satisfactory 
in every way, and if you have any criticisms or suggestions, they 
will be most welcome. 

For your convenience we are enclosing a Courtesy Card. With 
sincere good wishes, 

Very cordially yours, 

The Congress in Chicago uses the op]x>rtunity to thank the guest 
graciously, and also acquaint him with other hotels under the same manage- 
ment. Since the letter is written in February, a special gesture is made 
toward the resort hotel in New Hampshire. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Mr George V. Riley, Manager of the Hotel New Yorker, wrote 
mt urging that I get in touch with you and determine whether 
or not you enjoyed your recent visit there to the fullest extent. 

He earnestly hopes you did. 

While writing you, I thought it a good opportunity to advise that 
I am prepared to make advance reservations for you if you are 
planning to return at any time in the future. 

Some of the other fine hotels operated by the National Hotel 
Management Company, Inc. for which I will be glad to extend 
this complimentary service, are the Book-Cadillac, Detroit; the 
Van Cleve, Dayton; the Adolphus, Dallas; the Netherland Plaza, 
Cincinnati; the Nicollet, Minneapolis; and the Eastern Slope 
Inn, a fine winter and summer resort in the New Hampshire 
White Mountains. 

I sincerely hope you will give me an opportunity to cooperate 
with you in this respect. 

Cordially yours, 

P.S. Plan now for ski-larks in the White Mountains > this winter. 
Details regarding the Eastern Slope on request. 

The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, in its letter to the appreciated 
guest includes a copy of magazine — ‘*for those of our guests who like to be 
reminded of us now and then.” 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Doe: 

Every day h’s proven to us that The Homestead is hard to 
f<»get. 
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Anyone who has once sampled the way of life which makes The 
Homestead what it is, who has once been here, can almost cer- 
tainly be depended upon to want to come back. 

And, sooner or later, practically all of them do come back. 

You’re one of them, you know. 

i\nd though your taste of the way of life here may have been 
brief, we wonder if you didn’t catch at least something of its 
flavor; and if you may not feel, sometimes, that the memory of it 
is pleasant. 

So we’d like to remind you of it; and w^e’re sending you a copy 
of the little magazine we issue from time to time — in the hope 
that you’ll recapture a bit of the “feel” of The Homestead. “The 
Spectator” is published for those of our guests who like to be 
reminded of us now and then — who have, they tell us, pleasure 
in having their memories of The Homestead renewed. 

And in case you’re of the same notion, we’ll be happy to count 
you among them. Just send back the postage-collect card, and 
you’ll get “The Spectator” from time to time — ^as frequently as 
we issue it. 

With Homestead-y greetings, 

In Section 4 an occasional urge on the part of a few writers to 
humanize the complimentary close was mentioned. We can see no objection 
to the example in the foregoing letter — “With Homestead-y greetings.” It 
seems to fit the style of the message. 

The Mayfair letter, page 54€, is an almost perfect example of 
customer follow-up : distinguished letterhead, interesting copy, expert typing ; 
a combination hard to resist. On the Rating Scale which you saw in 
Section 6, it gets 90 out of a possible 100 fK>ints. Few business letters rate 
that high. 


Appearance 15 

Language 15 

Carpentry 15 

Argument 10 

Personality 10 

Spirit 15 

Yes, it does the job 10 

Rating 90 


5. Other Types of Supplementary Sales Letfers 

Inviting use of other products and services. It is a strange trait of 
human nature that a man may buy his hats in one clothmg store, and his 
shoes in another; may have a checking account in one bank, and a savings 
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^flufoir-%tnnox 

noltlt.lne. 

aas washinoton avbitub 
ST. LOUIS 1. MISSOURI 


Nr. L. I. rrmiUy 
10S3 Nbrth 8hor« Avonuo 
Chloago« Xllinois 


Doar Nr. Pralloyi 


Ar a Mayfair guaat, you probably Icnow soma of tha mora important 
thinga that diatinguiah Mayfair-Lannox aarvioa. Thaaa ara tha 
traditionally paraonal hoapitality, impaccabla houaaXaapingi and 
innovationa such aa our oourtaay airport limouaina. 

Togathar with fina food and aarvioa at xaaliatie rataa, tnaaa 
ara faaturaa that aaam to appaal to axpariancad travalara lika 
youraalf . 

Na ara taking tha libarty of ancloaing a naw brochura pointing 
out thoaa banafita of Nayfair-Lannox hoapitality which ara so 
important to today 'a travalar. Wa'll ba grataful if you will 
paaa it along to aomaona alaa you know, who may appraciata tha 
axtra comfort and aarvica wa try to provida for viaitora to 
St. Louia. 

It haa baan a raal plaaaura to hava you with ua at tha Mayfair. 
Our aim for tha futura ia to maka aaoh of your viaita mora anjoy- 
abla than tha laat, ba it at tha Mayfair, tha Lannox, or tha naw 
Mayfair- Lannox inn at tha airport. Whan thara ia any spacial 
aarvioa wa may randar you or your frianda, Z hopa you will call 


Cordially youra, 


C. Gordon Haiaa 


Aa Ideal Cuftomer Follow*Up 
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account in the one across the street; may buy his letterheads from one 
printer, advertising booklets from a second, and office supplies from a third. 
This may be good for business in general, since it tends to scatter the plums, 
but any company offering a complete supply of products or services naturally 
wants to get all of the customer’s orders. 

The reasons why an individual or company passes favors around are 
numerous, but often the simple fact is that the buyer is not invited to 
increase the scope of his purchases, nor is he made conscious of opportunities 
to buy which he has not happened to think about. The following supple- 
mentary sales letter, used by the Wilkinson-Grey Company, New York, 
has a blotter enclosure that lists commodities in which the customer might 
be interested. Irrespective of whether or not the latter already knew the 
items were sold by this company, the very fact that they were put before him 
on the blotter might be an urge to buy them. 

GOOD MORNING, MR. DOE! 

As another year rolls around — it is just three years ago today 
since you made your first purchase — the following questions come 
to mind. 

How can we do more for you? How can we render a better 
service or a more unusual one? What is there that we can do 
to make it easier or more pleasant for you to do business with us? 

We appreciate your cooperation during these years a great deal 
and more so than words can adequately express. May we take 
this occasion to thank you most sincerely and assure you of our 
continued effort to do our utmost in serving you to your entire 
satisfaction ? 

There are still a few items which we either have not sold you at 
all or have not sold you recently, and we are taking the liberty 
of indicating them on the Commodity Blotter, enclosed for your 
use. 

If there is anything further that we can do, Mr. Doe, to justify 
your placing this additional business with us, kindly do not 
hesitate to make your suggestions. 

“Wrappingly Speaking,” 

A similar letter that goes fishing for a bigger catch is one used by the 
Kimball Laundry Co., Omaha. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

You remember poor Oliver Twist, Dickens’ little boy who dared 
to “ask for more,’' and was held up to the other inmates of the 
workhouse as a shining example of ingratitude. 

In w'riting you this letter, I am emulating that unfortunate 
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youngster, but hoping you will not visit his punishment upon my 
head. 

To end more briefly than I began, I am grateful for the laundry 
business you’ve been sending us, but very, very eager that you 
should try some of our other services — dry cleaning, for example. 

You know that our laundry work is distinguished by a more- 
than-ordinary amount of care and attention. Please believe that 
you will be equally delighted with our unusual dry-cleaning 
service. 


Will you try it? 


Sincerely yours, 


The above sales letter reveals the hand of a good carpenter. Even 
though short, it plainly follows the formula of the Star, the Chain, and the 
Hook. The reference to Oliver Twist gets attention, which quickly becomes 
interest as the story is applied to the writer’s desire for “something more.” 
Then to arouse a little desire, the reader is reminded of the quality service 
he is already getting — followed by the confident, action-impelling question, 
“Will you try it?” Just as expertly constructed is another try by the same 
company for more business. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Robert Bruce, hiding in a cave, watched a spider spinning and 
climbing a web. Time after time the web broke but always the 
spider began spinning and climbing again, until finally he 
reached his goal. 

Watching this determined fellow, Bruce got renewed courage, 
emerged from his hiding place, and started his successful “come- 
back” to the throne of Scotland. Perhaps he or one of his 
followers coined the old copybook maxim: 

“If at first you don’t succeed — try, try again!” 

Realizing you have a good reason for not giving us your laundry 
business right now, I don’t wish to pester you about it. 

But your circumstances may alter — you may need a first-class 
laundry service — and when you do, I want you to think of 
Kimball’s. 

That’s why I keep reminding you with these letters — in the spirit 
of “If at first you don’t succeed” I’ll keep on trying until your 
need and one of my letters happen at the same time. 

Meanwhile — thanks foe the business you are giving us. It is much 
appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 
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These two Kimball letters, and others of the same caliber, were 
prepared for the company’s use by Allen & Reynolds, Inc., also of Omaha. 

Letters used by Mobile bank. A company may increase sales by getting 
more customers, or by getting larger purchases from those already in the 
fold. The letters you have just been reading were seeking the second objec- 
tive — trying to get individuals interested in items they had not been buying. 
The Merchants National Bank in Mobile, Alabama, had the same idea in 
the use of the three sales letters which follow. Each is directed to people 
already among the bank’s customers, but each seeks to interest them in 
services of which they are not taking advantage. Notice how the first of the 
series stresses a “point of difference” — the posting of transactions by 
machines in clear, indelible type. 


( 1 ) 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I was very glad to notice that you opened an account in our 
Checking Department recently, but we in the Savings Depart- 
ment are wondering if you will permit us to have the pleasure of 
serving you also. It might be that you could very conveniently 
use our Savings facilities. 

While in the bank transacting other business, it would take only 
a few more minutes to step around to the Savings Department 
and make your deposits. These deposits need not be large, but 
if regularly made they will soon amount to a sizable sum. 

A feature of our savings service which should particularly appeal 
to you is the method used in the handling of transactions. The 
Merchants National is one of only six hundred banks throughout 
the nation that has machines through which all savings transac- 
tions are posted in clear, indelible type. It was the first com- 
mercial bank in Alabama to make this installation. 

These machines are a guarantee against error as there is never 
any question as to the accuracy of the figures — and there are 
never any blots or splotches to mar the appearance of the books. 
This system is so much neater than the old-fashioned way of 
posting with pen and ink that it is naturally appreciated by 
savings depositors. You will enjoy watching your account grow, 
as the record of your financial progress will stand out in clear, 
sharp figures. 

The personnel of my department are constantly working to make 
and hold friends, and I can assure you that we will do everything 
we can to make saving with Merchants National a pleasure. 

Cordially yours, 
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( 2 ) 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

You opened a savings account with us about three months ago. 
By now, we hope you are well acquainted around the bank, and 
familiar with the services we provide for customers. 

Just to give you a little of the history of the bank with which you 
are doing business, we were organized in 1901, employing five 
men. Now, there are ninety-five people employed, of which 
twenty-one are w'oman. The incentive of these men and women 
is pride in performance and in doing a good job. 

You know, of course, that every man and woman with Mer- 
chants National — your bank — is at your service any time and will 
be glad to discuss business and financial problems with you. 
Don’t think for a moment that you intrude on the time of our 
officers or employees when you ask for information or advice. 
They are here for the very purpose of working with you. Ask 
questions, get all the facts, make use of the facilities that are here 
at your beck and call, and we predict a better understanding 
betw'een you and your bank. 

Add systematically to the savings account you opened just ninety 
days ago, thereby building a surplus fund that will increase the 
joy of living, and make it possible for you to enjoy more fully 
the good things of life. 

We want to see you in the bank often. 

Cordially yours, 


( 3 ) 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

Everyone has his individual problems, and today, on account of 
changing conditions, each of us is seemingly cpnfronted with 
more financial problems than ever before. 

You are a friend and customer of the Merchants National and, 
therefore, are privileged to consult us about your banking or any 
financial business in which you are interested. If you have failed 
to capitalize on this service, we now invite you to take advantage 
of every source of information which has been provided for your 
benefit- 

No one man at the Merchants National endeavors to specialize 
in all lines of banking and finance. But for virtually every prob- 
lem in these fields we have at least one man who is qualified by 
experience to take care of your requirements. 

The savings account that you already have is the avenue to the 
solution of many difficulties that may arise. By adding to it 
systematically, and with frequent consultations with us about 
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your financial affairs^ a cash reserve fund can be established that 
will justify every effort on your part. 

We are taking an interest in your progress and will assist in any 
manner possible. 

Cordially yours, 

Letters to imply partnership of interest. Making the customer feel that 
he is part of the company goes a long way toward keeping his friendship 
and support. One way to do this is to ask him now and then for criticisms 
and suggestions — not necessarily as they apply to his own relationships, but 
also to the company’s operations in general. The latter, you will remember, 
was the approach used by Mr. Rathbone in his fine letter to stockholders. 
He conveyed the idea that the reader was a partner in Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, and that his interest was considered important. 

When you mail a letter asking for suggestions and criticisms, you arc 
accomplishing at least three things: first, you give the customer the definite 
impression that you want to improve your products and services: second, 
you appeal to his pride by the implication that his opinions are considered 
valuable; and third, from the replies you will occasionally get something 
of real value — the knowledge of a weakness you did not suspect, or a 
practical idea that is worth adopting. But even if the third accomplishment 
never happened, the first two more than justify the customer contact as a 
goodwill builder. 

A supplementary sales letter of this type is one used by Guthrie- 
Morris-Campbell, dry goods merchants of Charleston, West Virginia. 

Gentlemen : 

In looking over Mr. Wood’s accounts, we are very glad to note 
the nice business you have given him, and want to assure you of 
our appreciation. 

How^ever, in view' of the somewhat larger volume received from 
you last year, we are just wondering if any difficulty has arisen 
which is w'ithin our power to remedy. 

If you have not received full satisfaction from us in every way, 
either in merchandise or service, we would deeply appreciate 
your letting us know about it; not only because of our earnest 
desire to serve you well individually, but to help us avoid dis- 
appointing other customers, if you have discovered a weakness 
in our operations. 

Please understand that we appreciate your continued business 
even though it is of less volume, but we want to be sure that we 
are rendering the kind of service you deserve, and will appreciate 
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a word from you as to whether or not anything may have gone 
wrong. 

With fine regards, 

Sincerely yours, 

Although the above letter did not develop a worthwhile criticism, it 
did result in a vote of confidence for the salesman and the company ; there’s 
also the good impression made on the dealer, as is evidenced by his prompt 
reply. 


Dear Mr. Morris: 

There is no particular reason for our not buying as much as last 
year, except we have found that a few^ of the items we were 
handling are not profitable for the furniture store. 

The service that you render and the quality of goods sold does 
not enter into the picture at all. 

We have as high a regard for Mr. Wood as any salesman that 
calls on us, and if all the merchandise that he sells were sold 
more extensively by us, we would surely give him a great deal of 
business. 

Very truly yours, 

A serious problem for many companies is how to control personal 
contacts made by employees who are working outside the office or plant. 
It is difficult to know whether or not the contacts are as cordial as the 
executives in charge want them to be. A very able effort to throw some 
light on this problem, is a letter used by C. L. Sullivan, head of the 
Customers’ Department of the Peoples Gas Company, Chicago. The writer 
is successful in avoiding any suggestion of a behind-the-back check-up of 
the meter reader; the latter is included in the request for criticisms after 
a fine tribute to his work. 

(This company does 
not use salutations) 

Once a month you are visited by a faithful representative of 
your gas company. He doesn’t stay long because he has many 
places to go, and he must keep up with a stiff schedule. Day 
after day, in all kinds of weather, he goes about his job. Just as 
the actor clings to an old tradition that “the show must go on,” 
so is this man taught that his service to you must be rendered. 

He can’t wear fine office clothes, but in his heart he has the same 
spirit of cooperation that you’ll find in all of our employees. He 
tries to meet you with a smile, to answer your question cheer- 
fully. Not only must he be accurate in what he does for you — 
but we expect him also to be helpful and courteous. 
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Of course, you know this man — the reader of your gas meter. 
Maybe, you’ve never given him much thought, but he really is 
a fine fellow. Some of the most important positions in the 
Peoples Gas Company are held by men who began by reading 
meters. And one of their best assets now is that they got to 
know' our customers long before they became executives. 

But, of course, with more than 800,000 meters to read every 
month, there are many things to try the patience of our meter 
readers. Sometimes, they may be blamed for mistakes over 
which they have no control — sometimes, they are just physically 
tired from a hard day’s work in rain, snow, and sleet. So being 
human, it is not surprising if one of these men now and then 
gets “grumpy” — forgets for the moment that a customer’s good^ 
will can only be earned by cheerful service. 

Once in a w'hile, we like to ask our customer-friends how they 
enjoy their contacts with these meter readers. Often, by doing 
that we get valuable ideas for improving this branch of the serv- 
ice — ideas which the meter reader appreciates just as much as 
does the company. Or, there may be small wrinkles that need 
to be ironed out — but we can’t do anything about them unless 
we know what they are. 

So — please, as a favor — will you return the enclosed card and 
tell us about your meter reader? Give him a pat on the back 
if he deserves it — ^give him any help in the way of a criticism 
where you think it is needed. 

(No complimentary close) 

Needless to say, the foregoing letter does not go in one mailing to more 
than eight hundred thousand customers. The idea is to “sample” this 
particular feature of Peoples Gas Company service by contacting a fair 
cross section of gas users — sometimes as many as five to ten per cent of 
the whole number. Meter reading is not the only operation checked, as 
similar letters are mailed at regular intervals to develop suggestions and 
criticisms of other types of service. The idea has helped to build the 
unusually fine reputation held by this company among its customers — it 
should do the same for any other public-minded organization. 

The request for customer opinions does not have to be in the form 
of a letter, although it may be the most personal. President C. J. Leonard 
of the M. B. Cook Company, Chicago, once did the job with a two-color 
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double postcard to give the mailing a little added interest. One half of the 
card was used to invite suggestions and criticisms; the other half was for 
the customer to mail back to the company. The latter carried the company's 
permit number^ and required no postage except that paid by the company 
if returned. Here is the part of the double card which the recipient saw 
first. 

On the other side of this attention-winner appears the following 
message. 

You have made it possible for us to produce and merchandise 
the finest quality carbon papers and inked ribbons throughout 
our business history of nearly fifty years. This year has been 
the biggest ever. 

Your comments on our service and our merchandise will be 
treated in strictest confidence — and will at the same time help us 
greatly in improving our relations with you. After all, you are 
the judge who can best point out how we can further improve 
our service, our products, and the courtesy of our employees. 

We^ll be ever so much obliged. 

The M. B. Cook Company 

Quite properly, for a check-up of this nature, the customer’s part of 
the job was made just as easy as possible; no lengthy questions to answer 
— ^just a few lines for him to write on as he pleases. 

Putting customer on sales force. Another human instinct that the 
sales-letter writer may legitimately take advantage of is pride of possession. 
John Doe buys a cabin on a nearby lake, and the next day begins to sell 
his best friend on doing the same. The cabin happens to be equipped with 
a Jones pump, and that makes John Doe eager to give it a boost. When 
he cures his ivy poisoning with some Jones lotion, he is eager to tell any 
other sufferer about it. 

It is just natural for any individual to flatter his own judgment by 
believing his owm choices and purchases are best; therefore, it’s a sensible 
sales procedure to ask satisfied customers for the names of friends the 
company might approach. To be sure, there is one limitation to the use of 
the plan — the assurance of satisfaction. The unhappy customer is just as 
quick to attack as the happy one is to defend. 

The following letter, signed by the advertising manager of the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, goes prospecting in a quite capable and 
tactful manner: 

Dear Mr. Doei 

It’s human nature to be proud of our possessions. From child* 
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hood on up we like to know that our coaster wagon — our bike — 
our car — is the best. 

This letter is just to remind you that Williams Oil-O^Matic — the 
oil burner that heats your home — is still the leader in its field, 
just as it was when your Oil-O-Matic was installed, 

As evidence of continued Oil-O-Matic leadenhip we cite these 
facts. Forty-eight different foreign countries — twenty-seven dif- 
ferent climates — have sent to America for genuine Williams Oil- 
O-Matic. Oil-O-Matic users make up the largest single owner 
group in the oil-burner industry. 

Naturally, we are proud of this world-wide preference for 
Williams Oil-O-Matic. It is a sure indication of the con- 
fidence which Oil-O-Matic performance has won and kept. Why 
not give us an opportunity to tell the Oil-O-Matic story to friends 
or relatives whose names come to mind as you read this letter? 

Write their names and addresses on the enclosed card and mail 
today — no stamp necessary. Your name will or will not be men- 
tioned, as you wish. Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 

A companion letter to the foregoing uses about the same content, but 
the approach is different: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Since 1919 hundreds of oil burners have come and gone. But 
Williams Oil-O-Matic — the oil burner that heats your home — 
has come through these years with its position of leadership 
stronger than ever in sales, in performances, in prestige. On 
account of this marked preference for Oil-O-Matic you are a 
member of the largest owner group in the entire oil-burner 
industry. 

Back of every' Oil-O-Matic installation is the world's largest fac- 
tory devoted exclusively to the manufacture of devices for 
temperature regulation and control. Back of every Oil-O-Matic 
is the famous Williams engineering staff and their patent- 
protected features that you will find on no other oil burner. 

Aren’t these the advantages — the protection — you want for 
friends and relatives who are now discussing a change to auto- 
matic heating? Whether these friends and relatives are making 
this important change right now — or will in the future — they 
should know the facts about Williams Oil-O-Matic. 

We shall appreciate your taking the time to write on the enclosed 
card the names and addresses of parties who might be interested 
in learning more about Oil-O-Matic. Your name will not be 
mentioned. Just fill in the card and mail — ^no stamp necessary. 
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This generous cooperation will indeed be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 

A final letter asking for the names of prospects is the one presented 
below. As a fine example of business writing, it is worthy of more than 
casual attention. Of course, we Should expect something outstanding from 
the head of an advertising company, and in this case we arc not disap- 
pointed. Note the good points. 

Outstanding Appeal for Prospects 
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The design of the letterhead is excellent. It gives considerable 
prominence to the name of the company, without the billboard 
effect which so often characterizes letterheads of this type. In 
the original, the broad panel running up and down is in a light 
shade of blue. 

The position of the letter on the page is perfect. The reader 
gets a fine impression of the entire ensemble before a word of the 
copy is read. 

The content of the message is interesting from start to finish. 

The writer used the Star, the Chain, and the Hook — the formula 
which never lets a salcs-letter writer down. 

The language is bright, fresh, modem. There are no “whiskers” 

— ^no long and pompous words. 

The argument is short but convincing. There could be no greater 
lure for a fisherman than “the best fishin’ hole in the state.” 

Also, the mention of two men known to the reader is a form of 
testimony that helps. 

It is remarkable how a good letter- job always stands out among others 
of ordinary rank. Yet if you analyze the reason, it is usually because all of 
the factors that contribute to effective correspondence have been respected. 
And in this letter, that is what you find: pleasing appearance, natural 
language, expert carpentry, convincing argument; an interesting personality; 
and a friendly spirit. 

6. Letters to Smooth Way for Salesmen 

When he needs help most. It is much easier for a salesman to work 
confidently with an old customer with whom he has attained a friendly 
relationship than to walk cold into a prosp)ect’s place of business and talk 
to him about a possible first order. Consequently, a letter of introduction 
preceding the call may help immensely in getting him off on the right foot. 
This letter may be mailed for the new man who has just been assigned to 
his territory, or it may simply be an ice-breaker for a veteran salesman who 
is about to call on a prospect he has not met before. In the first case, the 
letter goes to all customers and live prospects in the territory; in the second, 
to individual prospects as the salesman himself may direct. 

Needless to say, some letters of introduction do a better job than 
others; the good ones do such an interesting job that the salesman is 
pleasantly remembered at the time when he appears on the scene and 
presents his card. The following letter gives salesman “Tom” such a fine 
build-up that some of the bankers who got it may even have looked forward 
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to meeting him. If lo, the effect on sales could hardly help being positive. 
The introduction was written by Carleton D. Beh, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
for the company that bears his name. 

Gentlemen: 

May we introduce our new representative in your territory — 

Mr. Thomas L. Ray. 

Tom is an Iowa product. He completed High School in his home 
town, Oelwein, Iowa, in 19. . — graduated from Cornell College 
(and its football team), Mt. Vernon, Iowa, in 19. . — served a 
year and a half in the School of Hard Knocks — then apprenticed 
himself to us and the Iowa Municipal Bond business. 

If you like industrious, ambitious young men of character, then 
you’ll like Tom. He admits he doesn’t know everything so he 
will be easy to get along with— except on Iowa Municipals — he’s 
very enthusiastic about them. We are depending on Tom to get 
to know you as we know him, and are pledging our unqualified 
cooperation to him. 

So when a rather tall, dark and good-looking young fellow of 
about twenty-four summers’ maturity appears in your Bank in 
the near future, a kind word and a little initial business will de- 
velop a friendship and trust with which we feel you will always 
be happy. 

Very truly yours, 

The part of this letter which is especially sound is that the spotlight 
is prop>erly placed on the salesman, and not the company. The bankers who 
got the letter already knew about the Carleton D. Beh Co. and its services 
— they did not know salesman Ray. Furthermore, enough facts are supplied 
about the man to make him a personality, rather than just a name. He is 
an Iowa boy, went to an Iowa High School, and then to an Iowa college. 
At the latter he played football, a fact that would carry weight in the 
mind of any sports-minded reader. 

Equally successful in setting up a personality for the reader to con- 
template is the following introductory letter. The lint paragraph is as 
deftly spun as one you might find in a bit of good fiction. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

A light-complexioned man of medium build is about to enter 
your life. He is not a figment of some fortune teller’s imagina- 
tion, but a real, live man, who walks and talks. Incidentally, 
he talks about Smith’s valves and he knows what he’s talking 
about. 
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He*s been with us about ten yean now^ and he likes his job as 
much as he does his golf. Because of his unusual knowledge of 
valves, and valve problems, we are putting him in your territory; 
where a man has to know valves. 

Mr. Doe, may we introduce our new representative — Mr. J. W. 
“Jerry” Williamson. 

You may expect a visit from Jerry next Thursday morning. In 
the meantime, you can reach him at Main 1-0123, should you 
need prices or information of any sort before his call. 

Sincerely, 

Using picture is a fine idea. Since one of the main purposes of the 
introduction letter is to get salesman and prospect or customer acquainted 
as quickly as possible, the attachment of a picture helps to make the 
presentation more effective. It doesn’t need to be a fancy photograph — just 
an inexpensive “glossy” or a reproduction like those seen in trade or club 
bulletins. If the introduction of the same man is to continue frequently 
by letter, it may pay to have a special letterhead for him, with his picture 
printed in one comer. It is best that the job not be too elaborate. The 
object of the idea is to let the reader see the man talked about before he 
calls — it is not to promote a Hollywood star. 

The United Autographic Register Co., Chicago, is responsible for the 
next letter of introduction. A small picture of the salesman appears in the 
upper right-hand comer. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Lately, we’ve told you a great deal about Uarco registers and 
manufacturing systems — ^but we haven’t said much about Uarco’s 
very valuable asset, the Uarco man who calls on you. 

In some ways he’s the most unusual salesman you’ve ever met. 

First, he’s not a high-pressure salesman. He wouldn’t sell you 
anything on a bet, if he thought for a minute that you wouldn’t 
benefit by the installation. 

Second, to use a slang phrase, “he knows his stuff.” He knows 
records and record-writing machines thoroughly. He’s trained 
and has had the experience of dealing with hundreds of different 
kinds of firms — especially manufacturing. 

Third, he’s the fellow who will service your registers. And when 
we say service, we really mean SERVICE. He’ll not only help 
check your supplies, but he’ll check your registers every call and 
see that they are working right. He’ll oil them when necessary. 

And he won’t charge a cent. 

Finally, he’s loyal to his customers and his “house.” He’s just 
as proud of Uarco as we are of him — and that’s saying a lot. 
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He’s glad to be working with a human firm which has been the 
leader in its line for half a century. 

So when Carl Nutter calk on you, please make him welcome. 

Listen to his story. See what he has to offer. Ask questions 
and answer his. You’ll learn a lot from him — and he, of course, 
will learn much from you. 

Will you please write on this letter, “Sure, I’ll be glad to talk 
with him,’’ and return it in the enclosed envelope? 

Cordially yours. 

When the writer of the introducdon and the reader are already 
acquainted in a business or fiersonal way, the request that the salesman be 
received can be put as a favor — ^always a difficult appeal to deny. Wm. 
T. Summers, Jr., does this very well in the following letter written for 
Graham Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Hello Mr. Briggs! 

It has been some time since you and I exchanged greetings over 
the telephone. Frankly, I have missed hearing from you. 

I just wanted to drop you a note to the effect that we have as- 
signed Mr. Greorge Tyson as our Ambassador of €k>od Will to 
your office. George is a newcomer to our Sales Department after 
two years’ training in other departments here at the office. In 
fact, one of his positions with our company was in our own 
Purchasing Department. From this experience he has gained a 
true appreciation of your problems and will give them proper 
consideration in his visits with you. 

I will consider your giving George a pleasant reception a per- 
sonal favor. Do not hesitate at any time to call on me for 
anything I can do to repay your courtesy. 

Yours very truly. 

Helping overcome sales resistance. Unfortunately, a salesman is too 
often regarded as a necessary evil — ^a pest carrying a gold brick and blessed 
with lungs that never wear out. The prospect who holds such a notion is 
always on the defensive and determined not to be high-pressured. It is a 
fake concept, for the average salesman k genuinely interested in the service 
he can render. Nevertheless, it’s quite prevalent. 

A letter which attempts to pass thk barrier by dkplaying the salesman 
as a conscientious helper k one used by the Keystone Chemical Go., Inc., 
Cleveland. Notice, too, how the writer avoids a formal salutation. 

When John Doe Calk on You — 

Please don’t feel that he’s there to match wits with you and 
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high-pressure you into placing an order. True, his job is to sell 
Keyspray and other prc^ucts in our line, but his first obligation 
is to analyze your specific requirements and make intelligent 
recommendations. 


We have found that this policy works to the advantage ol^ 
concerned. It has revealed and eliminated conditions that 
a serious handicap to dealers’ sales and profits. It has plac^ 
the purchasing and use of insecticides and sanitation supplies on 
a more efficient and economical basis. And in recognition of this 
helpful cooperation and the recognized value of Keystone prod- 
ucts, it has favored us with preferred consideration. 


So \ve say, when Mr. Doe calls on you, please feel free to take 
him into your confidence. He is a specialist in his particular line, 
sincere and conscientious, and will be only too glad to work with 
you if you will give him that opportunity. 


Ciordially yours, 


When one salesman replaces another. You could scarcely ask for better 
examples of customer relations, conducted tactfully and with the sincere 
will-to-please, than two letters written by H. J. Cocking to handle a common 
problem in business — the death of a popular salesman, and the selling of 
the man selected to take his place. Too often in this situation there is a 
loss of business during the period of transition, but in this case the loss is 
avoided. 


Letter About Salesman's Death 


Gentlemen : 

It is my sad duty to inform you that our Mr. John Doe, who 
has been calling on you for so many years, died very suddenly 
Tuesday night, February 13th. 

Mr. Doe was with us for over 20 years and we are certainly going 
to miss him. His death will be a significant loss to the whole 
Quaker Organization. 

He leaves a wife and daughter to mourn his loss, as well as a 
host of friends who will miss his regular calls and friendly co- 
operation. 

You have done your job well, Mr. Doe, and the least we can do 
is to remember the thoughts of a brother worker, “God bless 
you» Mr. Doe. . .and happy landings.” 

But we must carry on. So may I ask, until we can replace Mr. 
Doe, that you kindly send us your inquiries and orders direct? 
You may rest assured we shall do everything possible to warrant 
a continuance of your friendship. 


Sincerely, 
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Letter About the New Salesman 

Gentlemen: 

Since Mr. John Doe’s sudden death, we have interviewed several 
men to carry on his good work. Now we are glad indeed to tell 
you that we have engaged Mr. Edward Jones who will call on 
you on behalf of this company. 

You*il fold Mr. Jones a likable chap and Fm sure he’ll leave no 
stone unturned to help you in every way he can. He knows the 
Mechanical Rubber Goods line very well and has had a lot of 
hard selling experience. 

At first, perhaps, you won’t feel the same toward Mr. Jones as 
you did toward Mr. Doe . . . that’s only natural. You knew 
Mr. Doe so well for so many years, and, like ourselves, had a 
world of confidence in him. But these changes cannot be helped, 
and we feel confident you will give Mr. Jones a break. You will 
help him all you can, won’t you? 

You know, it’s pretty hard when a man first tackles a territory. 

A little encouragement goes a Icwig way, so please extend him the 
glad hand. Breaking the ice is a bit tough, hence this letter. 

I sincerely hop>e your business is good right now, and thanks a 
lot for the business you gave us through the late Mr. Doe. If 
there is anything we can do to help while Mr. Jones is getting 
into his stride, rest assured we’ll be ever so glad to do it, and we 
mean every word of it, too. 

Cordially indeed, 

Of course, there are many other reasons why it is necessary to change 
sales representation — inefficiency, insubordination, promotion, resignation, 
and all the rest. But whatever the circumstances, the primary purpose of 
the announcement is usually to win goodwill for the new salesman, and 
thus help him get adjusted as quickly as possible. Turnover is always 
expensive to business; the problem is to hold the cost down as much as 
possible. The following letter, mailed by the Brunner Printing Co., 
Memphis, is typical of the sort that are satisfactory when no special problem 
is involved. 

Gentlemen : 

Mr. Bruce Bell, our salesman who solicited your business person- 
ally, is no longer connected with us. 

Mr. Bell has entered business for himself and while we wish him 
every success, we want you to know that your orders are appre- 
ciate and noticed at Brunner’s. We intend to give you the 
same service, quality, and reasonable prices as we have in the 
past. 
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Mr. Walton Wilder, who is taking Mr. Bell's place, will call on 
you at regular intervals. Although Mr. Wilder is not entirely 
familiar with the printing business, I know you will find him 
always on the job, ready to be of service to you. Any favors 
shown him will be highly appreciated by me. 

I want you to feel free to call on me at any time that 1 can 
personally be of assistance to you. 

Very truly yours. 

When dealers take a hand. One of the most perplexing problems in 
customer relations is how to say ‘*no*' to the dealer who nominates 
an unqualified candidate for a sales vacancy. If the nominee happens to 
be a relative, then indeed must the sales manager be a good skater on thin 
ice. Another phase of the problem is when a number of dealers whose 
orders gross a considerable sum “gang up*’ for a salesman, or would-be 
salesman, who the sales manager has no idea or intention of placing in the 
territory. 

The situation just described prompted the following letter. The former 
salesman, after considerable service in the territory, had died, and customers 
favored the joint appointment of his son-in-law and son to take over. 
Whether sentiment or wire-pulling governed their choice is inconsequential ; 
the sales manager knew he would have to be careful about the way he 
explained the selection of an outsider. His solution was to stress the 
importance of the job and the several moves which the company had to 
make in order to assign a man who could adequately serve the dealers. In 
short, the moves were made for them, the dealers. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

The sudden death of our former representative, Mr. Ben 
Richards, on April 15 was one of the saddest blows that ever fell 
on our organization. Ben was one of the leaders m our nation- 
wide sales force — a man with a host of friends because of his 
wonderful personality, trustworthiness and capability. 

When we faced the problem of appointing his successor, we real- 
ized that it would take a real man to carry on where Ben left off. 
Consequently, we decided to remove an experienced man from 
another territory to take charge of the Davenport office. 

To accomplish this, it was necessary to transfer three of our men 
in the field to bring Mr. Frank Williamson to Davenport from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Perhaps Frank hasn’t had an oppor- 
tunity as yet to get around to see you. When he calls, won’t you 
make him welcome and let him study your needs first hand? 

You will like Frank as well as we do. In many ways he is just like 
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Ben Richards, especially in being conscientious and able in his 
work. If you will need to see him soon, send the enclosed card or 
get in touch with him direct at the following address: 

Telephone — ^ADams 4-1122 
Box 343, Davenport, Iowa. 

You will be interested to know that Art Richards, Mr. Richard’s 
son, and his son-in-law. Curt Dillon, are continuing as salesmen 
in the area. They are eager to follow in Ben’s footsteps and 
succeed; and they will benefit greatly under Frank Williamson’s 
seasoned leadership. 

Should they call on you, your own assistance will help a great 
deal. Thanks a lot. 

Very truly yours, 

The salesman announces himself. A letter from the newly assigned 
salesman to his customers and important prospects in the territory can also 
be made into an effective introduction. This permits a little more personal 
tone in the message, and if the latter is carefully worded to avoid the 
appearance of conceit or flippancy, it may have more influence than a 
more formal announcement from the company. Whether or not the new 
salesman actually writes his own letter need not enter into the picture, there 
being some things in business which from necessity must be confidential. A 
still better plan, which really gives the salesman a send-off, is the use of 
two letters— one from him, and one from his company. 

7. Letters to Follow Salesman’s Call 

To keep the gate partly open. Very few sales are consummated on the 
salesman’s first call, nor is such a happy event to be expected. There are 
numerous reasons to prevent it. The prospect may have in stock adequate 
supplies of all the merchandise of the kind being offered ; he may be tied to 
a competitive company by many years of friendly dealing; he may have 
been too busy at the time of the call to give the merchandise fair considera- 
tion; he may have had previous relations with the salesman’s company that 
were not satisfactory; he may have been impressed the wrong way by the 
salesman’s approach; any of these reasons or numerous others may have 
kept the gate at least partly closed. 

But so what? If selling were so easy that one call would usually win 
the order, good salesmen in business would not be needed. Closing a sale — 
especiallyi with a new customer — is like winning a prize-fight. In the first 
round, prospect and salesman are sparring against each other: the salesman 
to discover what the opponent needs that matches what he has to offer; the 
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prospect to form an opinion of the salesman and his line, so that he may 
know how to proceed in later rounds. The fight may be a draw for several 
rounds, but only a knockout can end it. The salesman may have to take 
considerable punishment for a w'hile; his chances of victory may appear 
hopeless. But if he is a salesman and not an order- taker, he keeps on 
plugging. The harder the fight, the more he enjoys it. Victory is sweeter 
when hard- won. A good salesman never throws in the towel — but his trainers 
back in the office can help him. 

Sales managers of the better sort do not turn their men loose to 
succeed or fail by their own efforts. Instead, they back them up with a 
barrage of sales helps direct from the home office. These helps include 
letters to the prospects that may add to the arguments already advanced 
by the salesman, or at least win a little goodwill for his next call. 

Of course, the obstacles encountered by the salesman are never the 
same in two or more cases. He may report that the prospect was pleasant 
but non-cooperative; that objections were produced which he was not 
prepared to answer; or that the best he could get was a flat refusal with the 
pointed implication that any further calls would be a waste of time for both 
parties. In other words, after the first call, the gate may be partly open or 
it may be closed tight — and the follow-up letter from the office is dictated 
according to whatever situation may prevail. 

Thanks for the interview. The simplest follow-up letter to write is 
the one in which the chances of getting an order are still considered good. 
There are no special complications, and the salesman is optimistic about 
eventually making the sale. Some sales managers seem to think that in such 
cases follow-up letters are unnecessary, but this is not straight thinking. A 
friendly letter of thanks for the interview may go a long way toward making 
the second call more productive; certainly, no sale can be hindered by an 
expression of goodwill from the home office. Instead, such a letter tends 
to create in the prospect’s mind the idea that he has been contacted by a 
well-organized company, alive to sales opportunities, and eager to co-operate 
with its salesmen. Following are a few follow-ups of the salesman’s interview 
that may be called typical and satisfactory. 

The first of these letters has the added advantage of an enclosure 
which is both effective and unusual: a “Taxicab Pass”, the prospect may 
use for trips to the plant. This is factual evidence of company appreciation 
used to supplement the words in the message. The idea is that of the 
Central Pattern & Foundry Co., Chicago. 

Dear Mr. Connely: 

William Zint, our representative in your territory, has told us 
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about the interview you granted him. He appreciated your 
courtesy a lot, and so do we. 

Although new in your territory, Bill is by no means a new man 
in the aluminum, brass and bronze casting business. He has 
been with our company for nearly nine years, in every depart- 
ment — through the factory, office, sales, and inspection units — * 
and is thoroughly educated in the non-ferrous casting business. 

After you have met him a couple of times, you will realize as we 
do that you can rely on his knowledge of castings and their uses 
— rely on his promises. He’s a dependable, regular fellow. 

.And Bill knows, as we want you to know, that “Central” will 
back up any promise he makes, and every casting he sells. 

Cordially yours, 

A second neat follow-up of the salesman’s interview* is the following — 
used by Sellstrom Manufacturing Co., Chicago. Here it seems the salesman 
didn’t get very far, so his efforts are supplemented by the offer of a catalog 
It could have been mailed w'ith the letter, but the psychologists tell us that 
it is better to make people ask for things, instead of offering unsolicited 
gifts. The request assured a closer inspection. 

Dear Mr. Sw’eeney: 

We are grateful to you for the courtesies that you extended to 
Mr. Rolfe when he called on you last Thursday. 

He has told us of his talk with you and said that you were not 
quite ready to consider buying at the time of his call. It’s not 
always possible for a representative to drop in at exactly the 
right time, but we want you to know' that whenever you’re ready, 
w'e’re ready to serve you. 

We have a new catalog that we shall be glad to send on if you 
wish. It lists many different styles of eye protectors for every 
purpose. Lenses can be had for any and every need. Along 
with the catalog we can send you prices so that you would find 
it convenient to select items you might be in need of before Mr. 
Rolfe’s next call. 

Feel free to call on us at any time that we may be able to render 
you a service. We shall welcome the opportunity to serve you. 

^ Very truly yours, 
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If the writer of the follow-up feels the need of an excuse for writing 
so that it may be something more than just a pat on the back, he can often 
confirm something told the prospect by the salesman. This is what happens 
in a letter used by Pfaelzer Brothers, Chicago meat packers. 

{No salutation) 

The courtesy and consideration you gave Mr. Hearst arc sin- 
cerely appreciated. Thank you so much, too, for taking the time 
to discuss your requirements with him. 

Mr. Hearst spoke very highly of your place and he also men- 
tioned that you enjoy a very fine reputation for serving T-Bone, 
Porterhouse, and Sirloin steaks. The quotations he has asked 
us to confirm are as follows. 

{Four items priced) 

Mr. Hearst is confident — and so are we — that like many other 
leading night clubs throughout the country, you too will find 
that from Pfaelzer Brothers you can buy with confidence — know- 
ing that your requirements will always be uniformly high in 
quality, consistent in weight, and properly aged. For economy’s 
sake, you will find them always closely trimmed. 

When you use our meats, Mr. Doe, you serve steaks that won*t 
come hack to customers who will. Give us a trial, won’t you? 

The postage-free order card is for your convenience in ordering. 

Kindest regards! 

{No complimentary close) 

A follow-up that smooths the way for another call is tne letter sent by 
the Schuylkill Valley Mills, Inc., to a lady who retails hosiery. 

Dear Miss Doe: 

We were indeed pleased to learn that our representative, Mr. 

Oscar Meyers, had the pleasure of calling on you and of dis- 
cussing our merchandise. 

Apparently your stock was complete, but merely the fact that 
an order was not obtained on his first call does not discourage us; 
selling is not his entire mission. The important thing is that his 
visit brought Schuylkill Valley Mills to your attention. 

As a keen buyer you know that hosierv' retailing is gradually 
emerging from the destructi\'e price market into which it had 
degenerated during the past few years, and is rapidly shaping 
into channels of carefully planned merchandising campaigns 
based on economically sound principles. 

You know that profitable operation demands low stocks which 
turn frequently. Schuylkill has specifically designed its services 
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to cater to the present day requirement of the retailer demand- 
ing maximum turnover on a minimum investment. 

There is probably nothing we might add to what Mr. Meyers 
has already told you about the exceptional and unvarying quality 
of our hosiery and its possibilities from a sales and profit stand- 
point, Mr. Meyers will call on you at regular intervals and an 
opportunity to convince you of our ability to serve you promptly 
and efficiently will be indeed appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 

Also paving the way for another call of the salesman (this time the 
buyer was not in his store) is a friendly letter mailed by Mock, Judson, 
Voehringer Company, of Long Island City, New York. This message aptly 
attempts to approach the prospect as a seller rather than a buyer; the 
salesman is cast as a helper with sales ideas for the prospect’s benefit. 

Dear Mr. Harper: 

You were away from the store when our representative, Mr. 
Walter Manning, was there a few days ago. 

Since missing the folks who do the buying is not an unusual 
occurrence in a salesman’s life, he left cheerfully with thoughts 
of better luck next time. But we’d like to leave just one thought 
with you, which perhaps will save some time for you and him on 
his next visit. 

We referred above to “the folks who do the buying,” but we 
really should have said, “the folks who do the selling,” because 
when Mr. Manning calls again and presents the Mojiid silk 
stockings and the profit-building plan behind it, he will talk to 
you about selling — your selling over the counter. 

And he’ll show you, among other things, the plan that helped 
build from scratch a hosiery volume of nearly $25,000 a year for 
a shop in Wyandotte, Michigan. We kno^v you’ll be interested. 

Here’s hoping your latch-string will be out next time Mr. 
Manning comes to see you. 

Yours for Sales and Profits, 

Letter used with big order pending. When a salesman reports he has 
a chance to land a big order, the alert sales manager naturally hurries to 
lend a helping hand. In the following case, the writer of the assisting letter 
was somewhat favored by previous acquaintance with his reader. While the 
contact had been casual, it at least served to get the message off to a good 
start. 


Dear Mr. Watkins: 

When Carl Hite told me today that he had been talking to you 
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about the College insurance, it reminded me that I haven’t seen 
you since we met on a Chicago & Northwestern train about a 
year and a half ago. Do you remember that day? 

We talked about the Lexington men with the Hardware Mutual 
— Masterson, Beggs, Westberg, Kohl, Bassett, Grove — and then 
about the Federal Companies and why they can return a 40% 
dividend on the Fire and Tornado Insurance for the Lexington 
College property. 

When Carl mentioned the large line of insurance you have com- 
ing up soon, I decided to write you a personal letter expressing 
the hope that the business will be placed with us and offering to 
give you any information in which you may be interested. 

My work is in the administrative branch of the Sales Depart- 
ment. From here it is possible to have a bird’s-eye view of all of 
our operations. I wish that it were possible for you to spend 
some time with me so that I might show you the records of hun- 
dreds of schools, colleges, and public buildings that are turning 
to the Federal Companies for sound protection at the lowest cost 
consistent with such insurance. 

I’m sorry. I started out to make this a short personal note, but 
it seems to be developing into a sales talk. Maybe this will sound 
like an attempt at subtle “high pressure,” but I am honestly 
sincere when I express admiration and enthusiasm for the Fed- 
eral Companies. 

Mr. Hite can answer any questions you may put to him. How- 
ever, if you want someone else’s viewpoint, why not ask Master- 
son, Westberg, or any other of the many Lexington men with the 
Companies? 

Cordially yours, 

I'he above sales-helper was written by Rodney A. Kox for the Hard- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
and won him Gold Medal recognition by the Dartnell Corporation. 
Another fine attempt to help a sale.sman over a high barrier is a follow-up 
letter used by (iraham Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles and Long Beach, 
California. It has that friendly and sincere tone that always adds distinction 
to a business contact. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I certainly thank you for the courtesies you have shown Mr. 
Lester Leach, our sales representative, during his recent visits 
with you. Les has just recently been transferred to the Sales 
Department after spending two years in other work with our 
company. 

Naturally, he wants to make good and your pleasant reception 
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has done much to build up his ambition and courage. It is our 
sincere desire that his calls result in a profit to your company. 

We have asked our friends in Santa Barbara to furnish us with 
prices for you on the job you are figuring there. Just as soon as 
we get this information we will ask Mr. Leach to bring it to you. 

This should be in your hands not later than Wednesday. 

Just a word in passing about Grahamixed Concrete. We realize 
that you have a considerable investment in mixing equipment 
and that naturally you want to derive a profit from your capital 
outlay. However, there may be times when the moving of a mixer 
from one job to another might cause inconvenience or a greater 
expense than by the use of Grahamixed Concrete. 

In these or any other instances we will be glad to give you the 
best price possible on the quality of concrete you need. As almost 
every job is different in nature, we prefer to figure each one on 
its individual merits and quote accordingly. 

Just as soon as possible, I want to thank you personally for your 
courtesy to Mr. Leach and our company. Until then, I wish you 
the best of success in all your undertakings. 

Yours very truly, 

How to follow hold-out prospect. Needless to say, no salesman can 
sell all of his prospects, and no amount of supplementary' letters can achieve 
that miracle for him. But like the steady drops of water that eventually carve 
a channel in hard rock, consistent sales effort may often land what seemed 
to be an impossible victory. The sending of just one follow-up to a salesman’s 
call may be totally inadequate. The man in the field and the man in the 
office may make many attempts before they reach the promised land, but 
sometimes they can and do get there. 

The difficulty of writing the follow-ups to a specific prospect increases 
with the number that have to be mailed. The writer can’t say the same 
thing over and over. This may be a good thing, even if it does add to his 
^\orries, since the need of new' approaches may eventually bring forth the 
one that does the job. There is a case on record of one businessman who 
wrote a sales letter once a week for forty-nine w'eeks — all to the same 
prospect — before he got an order. But the order was big enough to pay 
for all the trouble. 

It is a strange twist of human nature that sometimes a hold-out prospect 
may yield to some simple little appeal, although he couldn’t be budged an 
inch by more elaborate and thorough prodding. For example, John M. 
Palmer, sales manager for the Lee Clay Products Company, Clearfield, 
Kentucky, strikes a new high in simplicity with the following successful 
gem of a letter. 
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Dear Mr. Andrews: 

Did you ever know the source of that old expression^ “an 
elephant never forgets’*^ 

Somebody said it and it is a safe bet that in his spare time, apart 
from originating pat sayings, he was a Sewer Pipe Salesman. 

Dale Boyd is no elephant, .doesn't even own a trunk. . .but he 
keeps writing me to remind you that for the past year or more he 
has been expecting an order from you like nobody's business. 

Why don’t you give Dale a break and send us your next order for 
a mixed car of Sewer Pipe and Flues? 

Cordially yours, 

Yes, that’s the whole of it, and the appeal is in the one question, 
“Why don’t you give Dale a break?” But it may be a stronger appeal than 
some businessmen imagine. Any thoughtful person welcomes the opportunity 
to help somebody else — call it the feel of power, if you must. However, 
you will find that most follow-ups to a stubborn prospect run long and 
factual. The writer tries to review his major sales argument in the hope of 
giving it a new slant that may do the job better. 

In a clear-headed, factual way, James Timmer, the Correspondence 
Manager for Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals, replies to the objec- 
tion which had cost one of their salesmen a sale — ^^that the prospect had 
decided to stick with his local New' York agent from whom he had gotten 
good service. 

Dear Mr. Doc: 

I want to express my thanks for the courtesies extended to our 
representative. 

C' C. Jackson tells us that you are staying with your local agency 
for the present, at least, because you feel that they have been 
giving you good service. That certainly is a very commendable 
reason. 

The Federal Mutuals realize that there is no substitute for 
service. Fhat is why no Federal salesman, regardless of previous 
insurance experience, is permitted to enter the field until he has 
been thoroughly trained in property insurance coverages. Prop- 
erly written insurance results in prompt and satisfactory settle- 
ment of losses. Over ninety i)er cent of our losses are settled 
w ithin two weeks. 

Fhen, too, we have fire protection engineers who eriodically 
inspect all of our mercantile and manufacturing risks If any 
hazards exist, recommendations are made for their lemoval. This 
minimizes the jiossibility of loss and frequently results in lower 
rates. 
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So you see, Mr. Doe, we are equipped to gi\'e you as good service 
as any other insurance carrier. In addition, we can save you 
thirty per cent of the premium on your Fire Insurance and forty 
per cent on your Windstorm Insurance, based on our present 
dividend schedule. 

Before your next Property Insurance policy expires, we would 
like to demonstrate, with our Program Plan, what Hardware 
Mutual service is. The enclosed card will bring you this service 
without any obligation. 

Sincerely, 

The tone of the foregoing letter is extremely good. At no point does 
the writer seem to argue with the prospect, or to challenge his loyalty to the 
local agent. Instead, he begins by agreeing with him — “That certainly is a 
very commendable reason” — and that is always sound sales psycholog)'. 
Then, after stressing the services rendered by his own company, he plays 
his ace of trumps — the respective savings of thirty and forty per cent, which 
it seems the prospect did not enjoy from his current protection. In the face 
of these circumstances, the average man would think twice before again 
renewing the old policy. 

Thanking the old customer. A very delightful customer contact is a 
letter of appreciation written by M. H. Cable as Manager of the Sales 
Service Department for Roberts, Johnson & Rand, St. Louis. The occasion 
is the fine treatment given a new salesman by the customer, and the letter 
is a goodwill gesture that many a sales executive might easily overlook. 
The last paragraph esp>ecially should leave a pleasant impression not soon 
forgotten by the reader. This letter rates high as an example of the kind 
of customer appreciation which leads to more orders. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

While Mr, John P. Sherman was getting ready to leave St. Louis 
for Kalamazoo and we were discussing the territory with him, 
we came across your name. 

We told Mr. Sherman, of course, that you were one of the oldest 
and most faithful customers of ours in the entire southern Michi- 
gan district. He knew, therefore, that when he walked into your 
store for the first time, he could do it with the confidence that he 
would be meeting a man who thinks the same way we do about 
giving good values to his customers. 

Mr. Sherman just reported his first visit w ith you the other day. 

He enjoyed it very much, Mr. Doe, and w'e want to thank you 
for being so cordial and courteous to a stranger and making him 
feel at home in your citv. 
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It is nice to have some occasion to write you without discussing 
shipments, orders, prices, etc. Incidentally, Mr. Doe, we hope 
you end this year with a mighty fine volume of retail sales that 
will show you a healthy net profit. 

Yours very truly. 

The keynote of tjie above letter is the first sentence of the last para- 
graph — “It is nice to have some occasion to write you without discussing 
orders. ...” A letter contact which has no motive except an expression of 
goodwill carries many times the weight of one where the writer is obviously 
seeking to feather his own nest. “Unnecessary” contacts of this sort build 
the friendship and respect that keep customers in the fold. Sales executives 
should take time to write more of them. 

Follow-up of executive's call. Now and then every alert sales manager 
— sometimes the president — likes to rub shoulders with customers and 
important prospects in the field. These p)ersonal contacts are of great help 
to the salesmen, and they also tend to give the office executives a broader 
perspective on sales problems. In this connection, a letter from George J. 
Hughes, then Western Division Sales Manager of the Deltox Rug Com- 
pany, is most enlightening. 

Friend Frailey: 

Sales managers, as you know, often make trips into the field to 
contact their salesmen, at w'hich time important buyers are seen. 

Good business policy suggests that the executive follow his visit 
with a letter to the buyer for the purpose of creating greater 
goodwill. Few of these letters, however attempt to do a mer- 
chandising job. 

I’m enclosing four letters which follow' the executive’s call on 
buyers which are far more productive than the usual kind. Note 
how’ they credit the buyer with freshening the executive’s view- 
point. Note how' they praise the buyer for some one thing he 
has accomplished. And then note how' they seek to tie the line 
into the store’s activity. 

Most buyers, I find, have some pet business hobby. In retailing, 
it is usually some phase of merchandising, either sales training, 
store layout, display, or advertising. 

A glance about the store, or a few' minutes’ talk with the buyer 
brings out the phase of selling in which he is particularly inter- 
ested. A few pointed questions will get the buyer to talk about it. 

It is no trouble to note down afterward the high noints of the 
talk or to write on these points after the return to the office. 

Note that the paragraphs of the letters are formed, except the 
third and fourth. This method reduces dictation time to the 
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absolute minimum. A new form can be prepared following every 
trip. 

I think that the effectiveness of the letter lies in these facts: Ask 
a man — point-blank — to do a thing, and he balks like a mule. 

But give him a pat on the back first — then ask him to do that 
very same thing — and he goes to work with a will. Which just 
goes to prove that regardless of the size of our ego, we poor 
humans are starved for praise. 

It’s a shame, too, for it is so easy to praise when praise is merited 
— and makes a man work so much the harder. 

I hope you like the letters — also, the philosophy. With best good 
wishes, 

(No complimentary close) 

Okay to the comments of this sales manager! He know's the philoso- 
phical undercurrents of selling. Let the buyer know, he says, that something 
in which he is particularly interested has captured the visitor’s attention. 
This places buyer and customer on the same side of the fence — makes the 
former more receptive to the latter’s suggestions. Following are two of the 
four messages that Mr. Hughes mentions; form letters can be personalized 
by changing one or more paragraphs. 

Friend Godwin: 

I can’t resist the impulse to write and tell you how 
much I appreciated the talk I had with you when 
I was in your store several days ago. 

Somehow' or other — a fellow grov/s stale sitting at 
a desk on a job like mine, and all too often loses 
the retailer’s viewpoint. But your clear merchan- 
dising ideas did a whale of a lot in giving me a 
fresh grasp of up-to-date retailing policies. 


I was particularly impressed with the artistry of 
your newspaper advertising. I can easily under- 
stand why your ads have pulling power, and w'hy 
they pay for themselves many times over. 

I cannot help but feel that a Deltox Rug ad, 
used whenever you offer a suite for less than $400, 
would help a lot in making your fibre rug sales 
more profitable. 

I don’t get away from the office very often, but 
when I plan my next trip, I shall do so with the 
thought of meeting you again. 

With best good wishes, 


These two 
paragraphs 
changed to 
fit the 
conditions 
met in the 
respective 
retailer's 
store. 
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Friend Webber: 

I can't resist the impulse to write and tell you how 
much I appreciated the talk I had with you w'hen 

I v\ as in your store several days ago. 

Somehow or other — a fellow' grows stale sitting at 
a desk on a job like mine, and all too often loses 
the retailer’s viewpoint. But your clear merchan- 
dising ideas did a whale of a lot in giving me 
a fresh grasp of up-to-date retailing policies. 


I was particularly impres.sed with your set-ups of 
furniture iu the store to create the impression of 
model rooms. I can see why they would cause 
people to want to buy more things than they had 
planned to buy before entering the store. 

I cannot help but think that a Delroyal Rug or 
two in those room set-ups would help a lot in 
speeding up the sale of EVeltox Rugs. 


I don’t get away from the office very often, but 
when I plan my next trip, I shall do so with the 
thought of meeting you again. 

With best good wishes, 

Although, as Mr. Hughes explained, the use of the semi-form letter in 
making these dealer follow-ups cuts dictation time to a minimum, they 
still give the impression of being completely personalized. In every respect 
they are personal and friendly, and the plug for Deltox rugs is made in a 
way that could not offend. You can sec, too, that this sales manager does 
not hesitate to start his letters with the intimate but pleasing, “Friend 
Godwin,” “Friend Webber.” 


The other 
letter put 
finger on 
newspaper 
advertising. 
This one 
talki about 
furniture 
set-up^. 


8. Letters for Other Needs Involving Salesmen 

When the salesman is ill. Keeping the business of a popular salesman 
when he is off his beat is an ever-present sales problem. The man who 
pitches for him during his absence cannot be expected to know the respec- 
tive needs of buyers, or be acquainted with their buying habits. But if he 
throws wild now and then, much loss to the company can be the result. 
Sometimes a buyer, looking forward to the time when the sick salesman will 
recover, holds up his orders. This loyalty speaks well for the salesman, but 
a customer not buying is never too safe under the fire of competitors. 

Under these circumstances, a letter fro^the sales manager or president 
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may be of considerable help to both the substitute salesman and the com- 
pany. The best appeal is probably sympathy for the incapacitated salesman, 
with the assurance that he will receive full credit as before for orders sent 
direct to the office, or given to the substitute. Such a letter is the one used 
by Vernon S. Porter, Managing Director of S. Maw, Son & Sons, Ltd., 
London, England. 

Dear Sir: 

We are very sorry to advise you of the indisposition of our rep- 
resentative, Mr. A. K. Jones, which has resulted in his removal 
from his home to the County Hospital, Oldborough. 

It is still too early to give you any very definite news, except that 
the patient is relieved to be in the hospital with the benefits of 
specialized treatment. 

Mrs. Jones is, of course, keeping us posted with bulletins, and 
enquiries can be made to her home address (Telephone no. 
Hendon 9235), or to Miss Ishenvood of our Telephone Depart- 
ment, Aldergate Street. 

During his indisposition, Mr. A. Sutherland is travelling the 
territory on his behalf. Mr. Sutherland is young, but we think 
you will find that he makes up for this in keenness and enthusi- 
asm. He has been in training in the House for some six months, 
and has a thorough ground-work in our merchandise. 

We should like to explain that Mr. Jones receives full commission 
for all orders taken by Mr. Sutherland on his behalf. We hope 
you will be good enough to extend to Mr. Sutherland the cour- 
tesy always accorded the regular Maw representative. 

We ask for your valued support during this period. 

Yours very truly. 

Letters preceding salesman’s call. All salesmen know that it is usually 
better to walk into a buyer’s office or store at a previously announced date 
than to barge in on him without warning. An exception might be when the 
salesman know's he is not wanted, but in that case the call would probably 
be a waste of time anyway. Many salesmen handle their own announce- 
-ments of future calls: some of them on their own initiative because they 
have found it worthwhile; others simply go as directed and announced 
by the sales manager, or some assistant. Unfortunately, many companies 
have no routine at all for announcing the calls of salesmen and leave them 
to sink or swim without this practical sales help. 

A very simple practice where a salesman calls regularly on old customers 
is to supply him with postcards, to be mailed a few days aheSld of his arrival. 
This works very well for the salesman who is detail-minded and can be 
trusted to carry out the assignment, but there are few sales forces blessed 
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with men only of that type. Another weakness of the plan is ihMt the card 
serves simply as an announcement, and cannot serve also to point out a sales 
feature or two that might be pertinent at the time of the call The last 
purpose is best accomplished by a letter from the home office, although it 
involves a more systematic control and co-ordination of the salesman’s time 
than some companies are willing or able to supply. 

A typical letter is the one below, in which the salesman discusses the 
need of teamwork in selling, with a boost for himself and the way he plays 
the game. 

Dear Mr. Doe; 

At the start of the football season, I was watching two West 
Coast elevens battle. 

A back on one of the teams, a runt of a fellows kept breaking 
through for long gains. The spectators were praising him to the 
skies — giving hini all the credit for the yards gained. 

But I noticed that this little fellow had very little to do with 
evading tacklers. His teammates opened the holes for him, and 
all he had to do was grab the ball and run. 

As the score became topheavy, I lost interest. My thoughts 
turned to sales, but the subject of teamwork stuck in my mind. 

After all, selling is a 50-50 proposition. When I sell you a bill of 
goods, you still have the job of reselling. Conscious of this fact, 

I reason things out this way: 

If I attempted to sell you certain merchandise knowing 
the goods w^ould not resell easily, 1 would be a poor 
teammate. 

Yet, when other stores, similar to yours, are doing a 
good selling job in given lines, 1 feel I am practicing 
good teamwork in stressing these lines during visits with 
you. 

In other words, when I encourage the purchase of items I have 
good reason to believe >vill resell easily, and discourage the pur- 
chase of others, I feel I earn the right to continue playing on 
your team. And we both gain more ground! 

Incidentally, I shall be seeing you in a few' days to show you a 
few' things which will make, me a better teammate of yours. 

(No complimentary close) 

At the end of a sales-letter campaign, the next logical step is a personal 
call. Such a situation is heralded quite cleverly by Roy Irvin in a letter once 
mailed by the Cargill Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Especially 
adroit is the introduction: 
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Mr. I>oe: 

Courtships by mail are more or less satisfactory to both parties. 

But even an exchange of photographs may not reveal the fact 
that the bride-to-be stammers badly or that the prospective groom 
insists on eating pie with a knife. 

lt*s much better to get well acquainted first. 

For the past week or so, we have been conducting a little court- 
ship — all on our own part so far — and now we feel that the time 
has come to get better acquainted. 

The writer is, therefore, planning to call on you during the next 
week, and he’d like mighty well to have the pleasure of meeting 
you and discussing with you those portions of your advertising 
and sales promotion activities which have to do with the printed 
word and picture. 

To us, the term “printing” signifies a means to an end, the end 
being bigger sales and profits for our clients. We will appreciate 
the opportunity you may give us to explain further just what this 
means to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

When a sales manager knows his reader well enough to call him by 
first name, he can write more frankly than to customers with whom he 
has not had intimate contacts. In the following letter, no punches are 
pulled, but the closing words, “Thank you, Roy” indicate a relationship to 
justify the tone of the body content. The mailing was made for printers 
Hederman Brothers, Jackson, Mississippi, by C. B. Bardwell, Supervisor of 
Sales. 


Dear Roy: 

Down on the comer, just a block from where I am sitting, is a 
grocery store. Next Saturday, if you will send me the money. I’ll 
step down there and buy your groceries for the next week, and 
then send them up to you. 

What? You say that you have a grocery store in your own town, 
and that you prefer to buy at home and help your grocery man 
instead of the one in my town? I can hear you say “No” from 
here : and you are telling me that your first interest is to buy what 
you can where it will help build up your own community. 
That is .exactly as it should be. Since your first interest is in your 
local community, then your next interest must be in the welfare 
of your State. 

Our salesman has been calling on you regularly every five or six 
weeks and the records show' that we have been favored with only 
a small {portion of your business. Wc want you to know that w^e 
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appreciate the portion that shows on our books, but we would 
like to have more. Our equipment is w good as money can buy, 
our product is as good as can be made anywhere, and our service 
is clicking with other customers. They buy regularly, so it must 
be good. 

Mr. Walters is going up to call on you about November 5th, and 
before he gets there, what about looking over your stock, and 
jotting down a list of all that special ruling, lithographing, and 
other jobs that have been going to out-of-state firms? Just hand 
the list to Bob when he gets there. We* 11 get it in the next mail, 
and we’ll do the work. 

Thank you, Roy. 

{No complimentary close) 

The dramatized announcement. Showmanship is just as possible in 
paving the way for the calls of salesmen as for any other kind of business 
correspondence, but the expense is not warranted unless the announcement 
is going to a wide list of customers, or is to serve some special purpose 
where extra emphasis is desired. 

Letters to those who won’t see the salesman. Some salesmen are more 
gifted than others in slipping around the barriers that are set up to keep 
them from the individuals who have the authority to buy. The difficulty, 
of course, varies in different companies, depending on the amount of red 
tape in the purchasing department, the disposition of the buyer, and the 
general attitude of the company personnel toward the public. As a rule, 
business executives do not like to go over the head of the person who may 
be blocking a salesman, because the act is sure to be resented and may 
cause additional trouble. When a buyer simply will not talk to the salesman, 
and the latter has repeatedly failed to gain an interview, a letter to the 
proper executive may unravel the tangle; at least, it is worth trying on the 
assumption that there is everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

The writing of such a letter is not a job for the novice, but one which 
the sales manager must do for himself. There is hardly any problem in 
business correspondence that provides a greater test of the writer’s diplo- 
macy. Here is how H. J. Cocking, when Sales Promotion Manager of the 
Quaker Citv Rubber Company, Philadelphia, matched his wits against 
those of the stubborn buyer. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Bill Robinson, our salesman in your territory, wat at my desk 
this morning and told me he has never been able to get your ear 
for a single moment. He seemed a little hurt, too — you know how- 
salesmen are. 
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BUI is a good fellow and a hard worfcei^knows the Mechanical 
Rubber Goods line as well as any fellow I know — so I told him 
Fd write to you to try to break the ice, as it were. 

Of course, I explained to Bill that it iin^t always convenient for 
a busy executive like yourself to see a salesman, especially when 
he drops in without any previous announcement. 

I also told him that most officiab are very liberal in granting 
interviews — ^because they expect the same courtesy to be 
extended their own salesmen — ^which is only right. 

So with this little kink ironed out, Mr. Robinson will call on you 
November 10th, and if you can conveniently do so, I will cer- 
tainly appreciate your giving him a few minutes. His story will 
be brief and to the point. He realizes your time is valuable. 

Under another cover I am sending you a catalog. Should you 
desire samples and prices on anything enumerated therein, wire 
us at our expense. 

For the courtesy extended Mr. Robinson, please accept our 
thanks. 

Cordially yours, 

Analyze that letter for a moment. What are the appeab that might get 
under the buyer’s skin? 

1 . Mr. Cocking tries to arouse a little sympathy for the salesman 
— “He seemed a little hurt, too” — with the added compliment 
that the reader kno\\s how salesmen are. 

2. He refers to Bill as a good fellow, and as one who knows his 
line thoroughly. 

3. He compliments the reader again with the words, “a busy 
executive like yourself.” 

4. He plays the trump card — you want your salesmen extended 
the same courtesy. 

5. He announces Bill’s next call with the confident tone of 
expec,Ution that he will get his interview. 

6. He says that Bill’s story will be short, and adds another com- 
pliment — “He realizes your time is valuable.” 

7. He thanks the reader for his courtesy — again implying it will 
be forthcoming. 

8. At no time does he appear to be angry, nor does he insinuate 
the reader has not been playing fair. 

Measured by results, the letter was completely satisfactory; the sales- 
man got his interview, and came out of it with a sizable order. Another 
letter to smoke out the recalcitrant buyer, with the added appeal that the 
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reader cannot afford to ditregard lomething important to hii company, 
u one dictated by W, T. Quimby, Sales Manager of the Qiiimby ^mp 
Co,, Inc. Instead of setting a definite date for the interview, however, tht 
writer says that the salesman will telephone for an appointment. This may 
be more tactful, but it gives the buyer another chance to dodge the mat. 
The letter is addressed to the company, but carries an attention line— 
“Mr. John Doe, President.” 

Gentlemen : 

I have before me a sales report from our Mr. R. R. Roberts, who 
has tried several times recently to talk to you on the subject of 
screw pumps. 

While we realize that an executive in your position is a very 
busy man and one whose time is exceedingly valuable, we alto 
are confident that you would be"one of the fiist to want to know 
if there were changes which could be made in your plant which 
would reduce maintenance and upkeep and save you money on 
your pumping equipment. 

Mr. Roberts reports that he has been very courteously received 
by certain of your employees with whom he has come in contact. 

He feels, however, that ^e message which he has is of sufficient 
importance to justify your personal attention, ahd has asked if I 
would write to you for an appointment so that he can lay the 
facts before you. 

In order not to inconvenience you, Mr. Roberts will call your 
office the early part of next week, and if you would leave instruc- 
tions with your secretary as to what day and time is best for you, 
it will not be necessary to disturb you until the time of his arrival. 

Yours very truly, 

Mr, , writing for Prentice-Hail, Inc., uses rather different tactics. 

He devotes his letter to a summary of the reasons why the teachers were 
missing important help by not being allowed to see the salesman. Of course, 
he realizes that his reader is the man who refused the interview, but he is 
careful never to express that thought. The primary purpose of his message 
is to get a more favorable reception for the salesman on his next regular 
call. 


Dear Mr. Smith : 

Our representative, Mr. Stokes, has reported a most pleasant 
visit with you recently. Although I am sorry that it was not pos- 
sible for him to meet your commercial teachers, I fully under- 
stand your inability to arrange a meeting at the time; increased 
enrollments have made many teachers’ programs more than full. 
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However, our repreientatives cOTie to you with a two-fold pur- 
pose — both service and sales. They are carefully chosen for their 
classroom teaching and supervisory experience, and their ability 
to present teaching materials. 

In their daily contacts with hundreds of schools, they observe 
the latest methods in teaching procedures. Therefore, they come 
to you with both the newest and most up-to-date teaching aids — 
Prentice-Hall publications — and a sincere desire to present help- 
ful teaching suggestions. With the present crowded schedules 
and bulging classrooms, your teachers need the best and most 
efficient aids in order to carry on. 

Mr. Stokes plans to visit you again in about three months. He 
can help you and your teachers. Feel certain that the time you 
can afford to spend with him will prove worthwhile to your 
school. 

Sincerely yours, 

Letter aids for salesmen, and for the other purposes, are by no means 
limited to these illustrations. It is important that those responsible for sales 
in any company be continuously on the alert for special opportunities to 
contact customen and prospects. The effort must be made in a hit-and-miss 
manner, letting the chips fall where they may. A routine must be set up for 
the use of supplementary sales letters, and one or more persons delegated 
to make sure the schedule is carried out. 
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1. Why Do Customers Stop Buying? 

Taking inventory of sales. As has been pointed out, the tendency in 
most sales departments is to place more emphasis on getting new ciutomen 
than in holding old ones. This is understandable, as there is no greater thrill 
for a salesman or his chief than to land a new account, especially if the 
struggle for it has been long and difficult. Getting new business is one way 
to increase sales volume, but not the only way. Volume can also be 
increased by helping old customers to sell more. Remember, there is no gain 
at all if the amount of new business is offset by the loss of old business. 
Hence, the ideal sales program is the one that pays equal attention to both 
objectives — making new advances, but holding the ground already captured. 

Certainly, the executives of any company should want at least an 
annual inventory of customers. For example, what percentage of sales last 
year went to newly acquired buyers, and what percentage went to customen 
carried over from previous years? They should want to know how many 
old customers stopped buying, why they stopped buying, and what can be 
done, if anything, to bring these lost sheep back to the company. Have 
the lost customers gone out of business? Not usually. Are they buying from 
other companies? Obviously. But what happened? Why do customers leave 
one company for another? 

When the sales manager is reasonably sure of the answer to the last 
question — why customers run away — ^he is better qualified for two jobs. 
First, he can take steps to eliminate the faults which may have caused 
dissatisfaction; second, he can decide intelligently how to go about reclaim- 
ing some of the lost business. 

••ft 
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Analysis made by retail store. To find out why customers quit buying, 
one of the nation’s well-known retail stores selected a cross section of one 
hundred representative charge accounts that had not been active for 
more than one year. Personal calls were made on the one hundred lost 
customers, and they were asked to state frankly what had happened. The 
answers, tabulated in percentages, were most amazing. 

Do customers leave a company because they are angry, because 
they can buy at a better price elsewhere, or because they have been influ- 
enced by friends or relatives? You would expect, perhaps, that those were 
major reasons, but none of them rated high in the survey just mentioned. 
In fact, more than two thirds of the one hundred inactive customers had 
no special reason for not buying — the retailer had simply let them drift 
away. Here are the figures: 

68 of the hundred had no special reason 
14 had grievances which were not adjusted 
9 were lured away by lower price or better service 
5 had been influenced to shop elsewhere by friends 
3 had moved and were shopping in other areas 
1 could give no answer — he was dead 

To be sure, the figures just cited would vary for other groups of one 
hundred among customers of the same store, and in greater degree among 
customers for other types of business. But it seems fair to assume that the 
indifference of the company is the leading reason in the great majority of 
cases. People stop buying because they are allowed to stop. The company 
favored with their patronage forgets to show appreciation or does little or 
nothing to hold their goodwill. Often, the only check made of accounts 
is for credit purposes; no one bothers to notice that certain accounts are 
going stale; no one bothers to even ask the customer why when he stops 
buying. So he just drifts away, and nobody seems to care. 

This is not true of all companies, for some watch their astomers as 
a hen watches her chicks. But it is surely true of more companies than the 
simple principles of good business procedure seem to warrant. Of course, 
the company with strong field representation, and salesmen calling reg*. ^a:ly 
on customers, has a more favorable opportunity to keep customers »ii the 
fold than the one that does a lot of business by mail, or the one ^hich 
personal contacts by salesmen are limited in number. Nevertheless, NO 
company, irrespective of salesmen and their calls, can afford to overlook 
any form of office co-operation which might help to keep customers 
satisfied and assured that they are considered important to the organization. 
And there is no better means of doing this office job than with letters! 
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Inactive customers still good prospects. The fact that a customer has 
stopped buying does not necessarily mean that he cannot be induced to 
buy again. A small percentage of the lost sheep may even wander back 
on their own initiative, but a far greater percentage need just a little 
encouragement — perhaps only the question, “We’ve missed you, where 
have you been?” It only takes a postage stamp, a piece of paper, and a 
little time to ask that question, and the payoff in revived business makes 
the effort worth many times the cost. 

"2. How TO Approach Inactive Buyers 

Easier to woo than strangers. One fact that makes neglect of inactive 
customers lamentable is the comparative ease with which many of them 
can be induced to buy again. There is no way to prove the figure, but some 
sales analysts maintain that a company spends twenty times as much 
getting a new customer as it takes to regain an old one. If that difference 
seems too large, at least it must be conceded that the cost of getting the 
old customer back is considerably less, whatever the exact figure may be. 
The mere prospect is a stranger to the company. He knows nothing of its 
services, and little about its products. He may have been buying a long 
time from a competitor, and has no reason for wanting to buy elsewhere. 
It takes hard, intensive effort to get his first order — when that happy end 
is finally reached. 

But the old customer knows all about the company, its products and 
services; three-fourths of the usual sales program is already completed with 
him. The one-fourth that remains may be to adjust a complaint, or simply 
to give him a little attention — the attention that was lacking when he 
drifted away. We have already seen from the retailer’s survey of one 
hundred lost customers that more than two-thirds of them had no real 
reason for leaving, and the ease with which they left suggests the ease with 
which they may be brought back. Of course, the inactive buyer likes to be 
noticed, and probably will never return if the company remains aloof. Not 
to be asked to buy again is damaging to his ego. Why should he go back to 
a place where he has not been missed? 

But suppose you were the inactiv'c customer, and you got a letter like 
the following one — what would be your reaction? 

Dear Sir: 

Away back in the early days of this business, I learned a very 
valuable lesson. 

In those days we depended more on footwork — and less on head- 
work! 
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Well, here’s what happened. 

One day ! was traveling thru the territory with one of our men, 
and we called on an old-time customer who had suddenly 
stopped buying. After exchanging the usual greetings I asked 
him why we weren’t receiving any more of his orders. And this 
is what he said: 

’There’s really no reason at all. I just happened to give a couple 
of orders to another salesman who had bten calling on me for 
a long time. Nice fellow, and I wanted to give him a break! But 
you folks have never made any effort to re-sell me so I just 
thought you weren’t interested in my business. Never even got 
a letter from you asking why I quit, so I’ve been going along 
with this ‘other firm.** 

Well, we are interested in your business. 

And to prove it, we’re writing to ask why we haven’t been get- 
ting any of your orders. We don’t want to make the same mistake 
we made years ago. We want you to know that your account 
is really valued, and that we’d like to keep it. If there’s anything 
W£ can do to restore our relationship, we’d appreciate it a lot 
if you would let us know. 

Will you? 

Thanks! 

Sincerely yours, 

That letter was used with considerable success by the Continental 
Coffee Company, Chicago. The approach is simple — “We appreciated your 
orders. . .Why have you stopped buying?” The story gave the letter length, 
but it was a good story and helped to convey the writer’s thought. Here 
are three quite short contacts of the same sort. 

Used by Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Do you realize that it has been all of six months since you and 
Hotel Fontenelle got together? 

We enjoyed having you with us. When’ll you be back? We 
miss you. 

Watchfully yours. 

Used by Rangecroft-Flotow Motors, Inc., Chicago 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Just a short note to let you know that we have missed your 
coming in for service. The last time you were in was last July. 
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Anything wrong? If so, tell us, because you^ know we want to 
please in our service to you. 

Won’t you come in? Or better still, phone — the number is 
Longbeach 0-0000. 

Thank you. 

(No complimentary close) 

Used by Allegheny Tube & Steel Co., St. Louis 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Can you spare me two minutes? 

One minute to read this — and one minute to say: “We haven’t 
sent you our order for Nipples, because — 


Please fill in your answer and return this sheet to us in the 
stamped envelope enclosed. 

This won’t obligate you in the least and we’ll surely thank you 
for your two minutes — and your courtesy. 

Yours in anticipation, 

4 

The light, humorous touch can help you get the inactive customer 
back in the fold again. The letter having this touch will be read and 
enjoyed by its recipient, and it will certainly go a long way towards re- 
establishing a favorable image in the customers mind. The Plaza letter is an 
excellent example of this type of correspondence, and it is one that continues 
to be used most effectively. 

How far should the letter go? When you reach the end of this section, 
you will have read many letters to inactive customers, letters actually used 
by business executives during recent years. Most of them can easily be 
adapted to the needs of any other company, although there is considerable 
variation in treatment and content. Some simply express appreciation of past 
business, and say the customer has been missed; some ask casually what 
is wrong; some assume a grievance, and lavishly promise to make things 
right. 

These differences bring out the question of just how far the letter to 
lost sheep should go. For example, there are certain points that these 
contacts may develop; the use of one of them is a moot question among 
businessdietter writers, as you will see momentarily. 

How to recover lost sheep 

1. Tell the customer his past , orders were appreciated. If the 
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riTTM AVCNUC AT PirTY-NINTH STBI.CT. NEW VO«K i» N V . PlA2A d 3000 

VICE AACtIDCNt M«MA0<M6 DinECTOA 


January 7, 1963 


Dear Ur. Harris: 

Ife looked in The Palm Court and The Oak Bar and behind the piano in 
The Edwardian Room. Re even sent our best chairibermaid to search the 
closets of all the guest rooms. 

lou aren't here. 

Re haven't seen you this year and frankly, we're worried. Several 
disastrous things could have happened to keep you from our doors. 
Perhaps our laundry starched your handkerchiefs on your last visit 
... it actually happened twice last year! 5r maybe The Persian Room 
was temporarily unable to supply your favorite champagne . . . there is 
such a demand on the very great years! Worse yet, you may have been 
lured into another hotel and they've lost your IBU card and you can't 
oheck out. A prisoner! Re shudder. Tou can understand our concern! 

Seriously though, you may not have returned to The Plaza simply because 
you haven't returned to New York. If this is the case, don't hesitate 
another day. There are lots of new things to do here. The theater 
this year is superb. Philharmonic Hall is open at Lincoln Center. 
And, of course, The Plaza has added something since your last visit. 
You may have heard about The Plaza 9-. It's a new supper club under 
the aegis of Julius Honk. He's presenting his latest after dinner 
revue, "Dime a Dozen." I hope you read the reviews. They were 
wonderful I Don't miss Itl 

Please hurry back to New York and The Plaza . Or at least tell us how 
you are. Re hate to lose touch with our friends! 

Very sincerely youre, 

Paul Sonnabend 
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fact was not mentioned when he was buying, perhaps there 
should be some form of mild apology for the oversight. 

2. Tell him how much he has been missed. Don't say you 
noticed his absence while “going over th^ records.” No one 
is really missed if the fact is called to attention by a record. 

He wants to be missed as an individual; not as a name on the 
books. 

3. Tell him you want to serve him again. That’s better than 
asking him to buy again. 

4. Tell him you are keenly interested in knowing why he stopped 
buying. Merely asking that question is not an assumption 
of dis.satisfaction ; it might be for some other purely normal 
reason. 

.5. Tell him about anything new and beneficial in service or 
jiroduct; things that have happened since he stopped buying. 

Or, mention some other inducement that might be interest- 
ing; a gift you want him to write or call for; any special thing 
you can do for him which w'ould be fair to other customers. 

6. Tell him you think something happened to displease him, and 
how’ eager you are to make things right. 

It is point Number 6 that is questionable. Unless the writer has a 
guilty conscience and knows why the customer stopped, why should he 
invite trouble? Perhaps the mistake was inconsequential, and already has 
been forgiven if not forgotten. There is an old saying, “Let sleeping dogs 
alone.” If something serious did happen, the customer will probably mention 
it in his reply; and remember, in the check made by the retailer of one 
hundred inactive customers, only fourteen had grievances. The odds, then, 
are better than 8 to 1 that the customer has no complaint to voice. Is it 
smart to play a long-shot? 

, Vo— not in the majority of cases. Let the storm clouds form as they 
may. Don’t worry about them while the sun still shines. Go as far, if you 
think it wise, as to ask, “Why did you stop buying? But don t do it fear- 
fully, leaving the plain impre.ssion that you expect an unpleasant reply. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all rules. A letter that handles the 
possibility of complaint in a very casual and adroit way is one dictated by 
C. W. Giller for the Shelby Salesbook Co,, Shelby, Ohio. It demonstrates 
what has been mentioned so often in this Handbook it isn t so much 
WHAT you say, as HOW you say it. 

Dear “Old Customer” : 

Have you heard the saying, “Old friends are like the ticking of 
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a clock”? You get so used to hearing the tick that you rarely 
notice it until it stops. 

We get used to doing business with Old Customers, too. So 
much so that now and then we assume that everything is running 
along smoothly and we sometimes fail to express our apprecia- 
tion as often as we should. And then — suddenly the clock stops 
and we hnd that an Old Customer has stopped buying. 

That’s just the position in which we find ourselves with you. 

Your orders have stopped and we are wondering if you would 
tell us frankly just what the trouble has been — whether there is 
something we did not do that we should have done, and whether 
there is anything we can do NOW to get you back on our list of 
regular customers. If there is, we surely want to do it. 

If there is anything wrong with the works of our clock, let us see 
what is out of kilter. Of course, accidents will happen at times, 
and if one has happened in this case w^e hope you will tell us 
about it. We think we can fix it up the very day w^e receive 
your reply. 

Like any successful business, our progress is largely dependent 
on satisfied customers. That’s why we w'ant you satisfied and 
that’s why we earnestly request you to fill in the attached busi- 
ness reply card. 

Let’s see if we can’t get the old clock to ticking again. 

Sincerely, 

3. Letters That Shun Possibility of Grievance 

The most casual approach. You have now read a few letters that either 
made no reference to the possibility of the former customer being angry, or 
else did it so casually that he would pay little attention if in a good humor. 
This, as we have agreed, is probably the best approach in the majority of 
instances. The purf>ose of the more casual letter is chiefly to remind the lost 
buyer of the company, and to make him feel that he is important enough to 
be missed. His reaction is likely to be much the same as when a friend of 
former years calls him on the telephone and invites him out to dinner. If 
he has no reason to hold ill will against the friend, he is quite likely to accept. 

The letters that follow are typical of the more or less casual group. 
Because of the importance to business of this form of correspondence, the 
number of examples is not stinted, and you may derive from them a reason- 
able concept of how various companies have seen fit to handle the problem. 

The first consists almost entirely of a story which is both interesting and 
timely. Godchaux’s of New Orleans, who used the letter, have had unusual 
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success in reviving old accounts by this and similar methods— one mailing 
had the remarkable return of 45 per cent. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

The day was warm and the milling crowd at the political rally 
stirred restlessly as the speaker left the platform. In an effort 
to swing the crowd, one of the candidates, a former General, 
had recounted his long experience. 

His opponent arose and, laughingly addressing the crowd, said: 

“My fellow citizens, what General Smith said about having biv- 
ouacked in yonder clump of trees on yonder hill. . is true. It 
is also true, my fellow citizens, that I . . stood guard over him 
while he slept. Now all of you who were generals and had pri- 
vates standing guard over you while you slept vote for General 
Smith, and all of you who were privates and stood guard over 
the generals while they slept vote for Private John Jones.” 

And so Private John Jones launched himself on a long and bril- 
liant Congressional career. 

At Godchaux’s we have our “Generals” and we have our “Pri*- 
vates” too. We feel it to be an achievement that each account, 
large or small, receives the same meticulous service, the same 
prompt, efficient courtesy that one hundred and seven years in 
retail business have schooled us to give. 

Recently you have not used your charge account. We hope that 
it was through no fault of ours. But if it was, won’t you let us 
know. Meanwhile, your account remains open. When next you 
are in the store, won’t you say “Charge it”? 

Godchaux’s 

The sending of a stamped envelope with any kind of a sales letter 
should increase the chances of a reply; this is especially true of the more or 
less personal messages that reach out a hand to an old customer. Not many 
people will throw' a stamped envelope away, and it doesn’t seem honest to 
keep it. If the follow-up of the inactive customer is worth anything at all, 
it must be worth an additional cost of to heighten its chance of success. 
This evidently was the opinion of the Cenol Company, Chicago, in using 
the letter below : 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Did you ever look through an old Picture Album? 

Today we have been looking through a most interesting album — 
one of our old sales ledgers. There, in clear precise figures, is the 
picture of the business we used to receive from you. It is almost 
a moving picture, for more than one transaction is shown. 
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Suddenly, the action stops. 

Why? . 

We asked most everyone, but they don’t know — the credit man’s 
answer was, “Mister, I’ll O.K. all the orders you can get from 
them.” I thought that most interesting. 

The order blanks enclosed show how Cenol and Lenwells have 
grown. Our policies haven’t changed. We are still selling to 
independent drug stores only. Prices are maintained, profits 
assured* 

May we have an answer to that big “Why” up above? The 
postage paid envelope will bring it to us — order, letter or what- 
ever you send. The main thing is to hear from you. 

A place for you has been reserved in our current sales album. 

Yours truly. 

Two letters with special play for attention. Just as for any other type 
of business correspondence, a good start in a letter to lost sheep may help to 
secure a happy ending. For example, consider the letter used by the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America (page 595) with the rubber-stamped 
“CREDIT O.K.” This message, too, shuns the mention of a possible 
grievance, and simply asks why the customer has not reordered. The extra 
cost of a secretary’s time in using the rubber stamp is inconsequential, and 
the idea does give the letter an effectiveness it would lack if the same words 
were merely typed in the line. 

The following appeal to lost sheep has no mechanical device to attract 
attention, but it does start with a question of interest to almost any 
individual. Who does not remember his first door key, or how his mother 
always seemed to be awake when he got home? The letter did a reclaiming 
job for Anabolic Foods, Inc., Chicago. 

Dear Doctor: 

You remember that your mother always rested more comfortably 
after she heard the sound of your key in the lock? While you — 
proud in your possession of your first door key — laughed and 
told her there was no need to worry. 

The Anabolic family is large and far flung. Yet we too feel 
better when all of the family “is in.” Then we know we are 
successfully doing our part — that there is no call for any member 
“to leave home.” 

Since we have not heard from you for two months, we’d feel 
more comfortable if we heard you “come in” this month. The 
enclosed order blank is your key. 
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^ CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


October 23, 19— 


Rubinateln Can Conpany 

P. 0. Box 178 

San Francisco, California 

Gentleneni 

When your first order for containers vas received and passed to 
this departaent for CREDIT 0 K/ ^ comaated that our sales- 
man, Ounford, had laxadea a worthirlie neir account • the kind to 
vhon we'd like to sell lots of containers - just the kind that 
our business needs* 

Our opinion i«as correct - you discounted our involcel But, as 
anticipators « did ve over-rate oursalvesT We haven’t had a 
repeat order as yet, and we’re wondering why* 

You know how it is in your own business* There are loany good 
concerns who ought to be doing business with you. Their credit 
is good and they buy frequently and In good volume* Ifeybe you 
sold them once and they never came back for more. You wish they 
would - but you don't know why they don't. 

That's the way I was thinking about your account today - - just 
that ONE order - - 


Yours very truly. 


Credit Manager 


bs 
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Anyway, will you drop a note “home** and let us hear from you? 
We’d like to know that at least you still feel like one of the 
family. 

Cordially yours, 



Recipients 

Replies 

Sales 

Letter 1 

70 

8 

$308 

Letter 2 

62 

12 

$607 

Letter 3 

50 

26 

$74 


Of course, deductions made from one limited test are not to be trusted 
completely, but insofar as these three letters are concerned, the second did 
a better job than the first. These two mailings together got most of the 
money, although the third letter developed far more replies. Probably a 
fourth letter would have been wasted. Three seems to have been exactly the 
right number. 


( 1 ) 


Gentlemen : 

We know that you will agree that old friends are the best friends. 
If an old friend suddenly seems to forget you, you’re going to 
want the reason. 

That’s just the situation we are up against with regard to your 
company. Several months have passed since that last order, so, 
of course, we would like to know the reason “why?” 

Won’t you use the back of this letter and tell us why we haven’t 
heard from you recently? It is our experience that a firmer 
friendship arises with a clearer understanding, and that is the 
reason we are asking you to write us today. 

Y'ours very truly. 


( 2 ) 


Gentlemen : 

We are still wondering why we seem to have lost an old friend 
in you. A short time ago we wrote to ask why we aren’t receiving 
your orders recently, but as yet we have had no reply. 

This matter is of great importance to us. Frankly, we want to 
keep the business of old customers like you, and we are sure it 
can’t be too late to restore the pleasant relations that we formerly 
enjoyed. 

So once again we ask — won’t you please take just a minute to 
jot down on the back of this letter the reason we haven’t been 
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hearing from you? We are enclosing a self-addressed envelope 
and will appreciate your reply. 

Yours very truly, 


(3) 

Gentlemen : 

It has been my experience that a frank discussion of any problem 
is the quickest and bfest route to a satisfactory solution. 

Our problem right now is that we have not been getting your 
business, and I am greatly interested in finding out why. After 
all, we are dependent on firms like yours to distribute our prod- 
ucts if wc are to retain the place we enjoy in the field of com- 
petition today. 

We want your business; we need your business; and if there is 
anv complaint, be it a matter of service, policy, or quality of 
product, we want to know' what it is so that w'e can make an 
honest effort to correct it to your satisfaction. 

I would appreciate a personal note from you stating frankly why 
you are not buying our products, and what w'e can do to make 
you w'ant to buy them. 

Yours very truly, 

The first and second of the above letters were mailed on regular com- 
pany stationery, and the signature w^as identified with the Sales Department. 
The third letter was signed by the president, and reproduced on his personal 
stationery. The added pull of the president’s name evidently caused the 
large number of replies, although the sales volume was very low. Evidently, 
the Sales Department had extracted most of the juice from the lemon before 
the president was allow'ed to squeeze it. 

The letters you have just been reading tried hard to shun the possibility 
of a dissatisfied customer. They merely asked the former buyers w'here they 
had been; why had they been away; why didn’t they come back home where 
the fatted calf was waiting for them. This is a fine approach to the customer 
who has wandered away for no particular reason; w'hy look for trouble 
where no trouble is known to exist? However, many sales correspondents 
have taken other roads that lead to the same objective — we shall now see 
how. 


4. Letters That Admit Possibility of Fault 


The offer to adjust any mistake.- Directly opposite in psychological 
appeal to those that assume no grievance, are the letters that carry the 
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assumption of a mistake or fault, and ask the former customer what needs to 
be done to make things right again. The strategy, of course, is good when it 
happens to hit the truth; it may be so straightforward and sincere that 
even the reader who has no chip on his shoulder is favorably impressed by 
a company so eager to play fair. The approach, however, is often grossly 
misused, so that the writer seems too apologetic, too conscious of weak- 
nesses in service or product. 

Few would criticize the tone of a letter used by the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co., Framingham, Massachusetts. The writer frankly admits that 
he thinks something has happened to displease the former customer, and 
he seems very sincere in his desire to make reparation — but he doesn’t 
overplay his hand or grovel at the feet of his reader. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Probably you have found yourself in the same position as I am 
now. 

You have wondered why folks you had been doing business with 
stopped abruptly and you heard no more from them. It oaused 
you some concern. You began to wonder why you lost their 
business, because you did your best to keep them satisfied. 

It is possible that something we may have done — or did not do — 
has disturbed you, because we haven’t had an order from you 
for a long time. Often it is just a misunderstanding, though I 
might make a thousand guesses. So all I can do is ask you 
“What happened?” 

In this old world we can’t get anywhere by ourselves. We’ve 
got to have someone else’s help, so won’t you be good enough to 
tell me just why we haven’t heard from you? Be absolutely 
frank. Don’t be afraid of treading on anybody’s toes — facts only 
can iron out a troublesome spot. Your goodwill is worth much 
to us, and we want to keep it. 

Please use the enclosed envelope for your reply. 

Yours very truly, 

P.S. Is there any service I could perform for you at this time — 
a catalog, prices, or just information? 

Equally pleasing is a letter used by Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods 
Company and signed by J. A. Browning, Manager for the Oklahoma 
Division. The very first sentence establishes the thought of a possible fault — 
the rest of the letter seeks the way to make up for it. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Is it our fault? Are we to blan • 
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You bought athletic equipment from us last year — so far this 
season we have not heard from you. We are naturally wonder- 
ing why this should be. If we have mishandled any of your 
orders, we want to hear from you about it — a statement of the 
facts will enable us to correct any error we may have made, and 
to remove any misunderstanding that may now exist. 

New customers are, of course, welcome at all times — ^but it is 
much more satisfying to know that our old friends are re-order- 
ing. Will you not also look upon us as friends, and think of us 
as being here to see that you get immediate and satisfactory 
service on all your orders for athletic supplies? 

Sincerely, Mr. Doe, we arc anxious to find out why we haven’t 
heard from you this year. Has our Fall Catalog failed to reach 
you? Have we fallen down on a previous order — or does it just 
happen that you haven’t needed anything in our line this year? 

Won’t you use the back of this letter and the accompanying 
envelope in telling us just why we haven’t heard from you? 

Better yet, just use the enclosed order blank. 

Very sincerely, 

Another neat attempt to bring back lost customers is one used by 
merchants T, W. Mather Co. Inc., Pasadena, California. It was written 
for this company by letter-expert Guy Burroughs. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

When one of your good friends doesn’t pay you a visit for a 
long time you first of all miss that friend very much — and 
then — 

— you begin to wonder what keeps that friend away. 

We’ve missed you for a long time now. And in trying to find 
the reason, we’ve thought perhaps we w'ere at fault. 

You know it’s our constant desire to present only better quality 
merchandise that has been carefully selected as to style and 
service values. We’ve tried to merit your confidence by the 
nationally reputable merchandise, and by the attentive service 
of our salespeople. 

If we’ve failed to please you some way, won’t you give us another 
opportunity? We very much appreciate your patronage and it 
is our sincere hope that we may renew a relationship with you 
that has been most pleasant. 

May we be favored by a visit from you soon? 

Sincerely yours. 

Letter for both sides of the story. A good letter idea, which may have 
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lost some of its punch from too frequent usage, is the one that leaves half 
of the page vacant for the reader to fill in his side of the story. The idea 
is quite suitable for a call to lost sheep. 

Dear Friend: 

We are anxious to adjust whatever complaint you may have, or 
to know why you have ceased to order from us. But we can really 
do little until we hear your side of the story. 

That’s why we’ve arranged this letter to make it convenient for 
you to tell it. 

Our side of the story Your side of the story 

The space on your order card 
is as white and clear as new- 
fallen snow. 

There is always a reason why 
a good customer stops buying, 
a reason we should like to 
kno\\- so we can remedy the 
difficulty if we have been at 
fault. 

That’s your side of the story, 
tlie side we want you to tell us. 

Will you meet us half-way^ 

Will you fill in and mail to us 
the other half of this letter in 
the enclosed postage-paid en- 
velope^ 

I will consider it a personal 
favor. 

Sincerely, 

A questionnaire for reader to check. While the foregoing letters have 
varied in style and content, they all have contained the assumption of a 
fault that needs correction Deltox Rug Company, in one of its follow-ups, 
g()(*s even a .ste|> farther by attaching a questionnaire for the reader to check 
‘ ^'es” or “No.” You might also call it a disguised order blank, as the last 
two questions definitely probe for facts that could lead to sales. 

Doe Furniture Company 
El Dorado, Arkansas 

You will agree, gentlemen, that it is poor business to permit a 
good paying ( iistomer to .stray away. 

So, as good and sticcessful merchants, you follow old customers 
when, after <! reasonable time, they do not return to buy again, 
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There is sound thinking behind such a practice, fio scnind, in 
fact, that we follow it ourselves. 

Now it happens that we haven’t had an order from you 
early last year. A copy of our last invoice to you is enclosed. 
And for some reason we feel that this absence of your business 
is due to some fault of ours. If this is true we wouldn’t be fair 
to yoM or to ourselves if we didn’t take steps to remedy the 
situation. 

So, will you do this for us? Look over the attached sheet. 
Answer the questions that have a bearing on the condition that 
keeps you from buying from us. Just a check mark will do. 
And we invite additional comments if you feel them necessar>’ 

liut please answer. A stamped air^mail envelope is enclosed tc 
make this very easy. 

With best wishes. 

Check List of Questions From 

Doe Furniture Company, 

£I Dorado, Arkansas. 

1 . Did you find our merchandise unsatisfactory in any way from 
a quality or workmanship standpoint? Check which: 

Yes( ) No( ) 

2. Did our merchandise fail to sell satisfactorily for you? Check 

which : Yes ( ) No ( ) 

3. Have you had customer complaints regarding our merchan- 
dise? Check which: Yes ( ) No ( ) 

4. Did our salesman fail to call on you regularly? Check which: 

Ycs( ) No( ) 

.5. Will you be in the market next Spring for summer rugs, such 
as fibre rugs? Check which; Yes ( ) No ( ) 

6. Are you in the market now for w’ool-surfaced rugs that you 
can sell at $26.50 and $35.50 in the 9X12 sizes, with smaller 
sizes selling for less? Check which: Yes ( ) No ( ) 

Added Comments 


Letters with strong personal appeal. It is hard to hold ill will against 
an individual who says *‘1 am sorry” as if he means it, and then asks for 
another chance. Explanations and apologies may help in some cases, but 
usually they only intensify the ugly situation, and the writer finds himself 
securely chained in the well-known “dog house. But regret, sincerely and 
simply expressed, is a great disarmer. 
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Some of the best letters to inactive customers are those that use the 
man-to-man approach — ^just one person talking to another. There are few 
people who will continue to hold a grudge against the man or company 
that seems concerned about any shortcomings, and eager to make things 
right. The letters that follow are good examples: 

Used by Quaker City Rubber Company 

Gentlemen : 

New friends. . .new accounts and so-called big business deals 
are very alluring . . . but after all . . . the old friends of yester- 
year are the ones who count. . .those who made the grade with 
us ... in good times as well as through the dim, dark days. 

It becomes almost a habit to look for their business. In fact, 
we actually grow to expect it. Then. . .when one of them sud- 
denly stops sending his orders, it’s a severe jolt and we wake 
up to the fact we haven’t a God-given right to the business of 
any concern. 

But it isn’t altogether a matter of dollars and cents . . . there’s 
something deeper. . .something below the surface. Call it senti- 
ment or whatever you will ... I just can’t explain it, but you 
know what I mean. 

So ... in this same spirit ... if we slipped up or displeased you 
. . .we are sorry. Tell us about it. . .don’t send your business 
elsewhere. . give us another chance. . .we’ll do the right thing 
by you. We can’t do more than that, can we? Less. . .we will 
not tolerate. 

Our new bulletin just off the press is a humdinger . . . both inter- 
esting and helpful. Your copy will be mailed. . .just the very 
minute we know you want it. 

There’s a prepaid envelope attached for your reply. If you can 
slip an inquiry or order in it. . .well. . .“bully for you.'’ Anyway, 
let’s get together again . . . please. 

Just for “Auld Lang Syne.” Thank you. 

Most sincerely, 

The man-to-man thoughts expressed in the foregoing letter are not 
easy to resist. We all like to give the other fellow a break when he seems to 
deserve it. Note the impelling language in that letter. 

“those who made the grade with us” 

“something below the surface. . .you know what I mean” 

“if we displeased you we are sorry” 

“Tell us about it — give us another chance” 
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‘Ve’ll do the right thing by you” 

“let’s get together again. . .just for Auld Lang Syne. . .please.” 

In the next letter the writer even refers to past deficiencies, but in 
very human fashion he also reminds his reader of the other times when the 
best of service was rendered. The result of this man-to-man approach — the 
asking for another chance — was that the customer did return to the fold. 

Used by Graham Brothers, Inc. 

Dear Steve: 

Jack Dempsey was my idea of what a real world’s champion 
should be. I believe right now he could knock over most of 
these stiffs posing as top-notchers — if his legs would hold up. 
However, Jack was beaten — not once, but twice by the same 
man. Sooner or later, old man age bowls them all over. 

Strange as it may seem, the rock, sand and cement business is 
something like the prize fighting game. 

I like to remember Dempsey as a real guy. True, he was licked 
twice, but that’s no reason I should be off him like a dirty shirt. 

Is it, Steve? 

We were champions in the service with you for a long time. It 
is true that the “legs” we used failed to come through a couple 
of times. However, we often came out winners on tougher 
battles than those we lost. 

Our experience on those two jobs of yours taught us a good 
lesson. Those trucks we had were champions in their day, but 
that day had passed. Jack Dempsey couldn’t buy a new pair of 
legs — but we could and did buy new trucks. As you undoubtedly 
know, we have invested about a quarter of a million dollars in 
new delivery equipment, which again puts us on the winning 
side, and minimizes chances for delay to our customers. 

Steve, we have really staged a successful comeback on our 
service. We are as near as your telephone, and will w'elcome your 
placing another bet on us like money fjrom home. 

Yours very truly, 

The same strong personal appeal is found in a letter used by C. A. 
Winser to beat the bushes for customers lost by the Gates Rubber Com- 
pany. According to Mr. Winser, this letter has never failed to bring back 
either an order or an explanation. A letter that pulls 100 per cent must be 
good. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

We have always tried to look on our customers as friends as well. 

We want you to feel that we are every bit as much interested in 
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serving you as we are in selling you. That is the idea upon 
which this cbmpany was founded. 

But in spite of hi^ ideals, we are all human — ^we can make 
mistakes, and we know that we sometimes do. Perhaps that is 
what has happened in your case, for it has been a long time 
since we heard from you, and we cannot help wondering why. 

If we have made a mistake, handled an order in a way that did 
not meet with your full opproval, inadvertently sent you mer- 
chandise that wasn’t up to the standard you have come to expect 
from us — then please give us a chance to make amends. You 
have our word that we will do everything humanly possible to 
prove that you made no mistake when you gave the Gates 
Rubber Company your business as in the past. 

On the other hand, if there is some other reason why we have 
not heard from you, won’t you please write us a letter and tell 
us about it? We want your business certainly, but if we cannot 
have it at present because of factors neither one of us can control, 
we still want your friendship. And with no word from you — 
neither orders nor letters — in the past six months, we have no 
way of knowing just exactly what has happened. 

So please write to us— K>r better still, send us an order. Then 
we’ll know everything is all right. We have missed you, and 
there is nothing that we uould welcome more than the oppor- 
tunity to take care of your automotive accessory requirements 
again. 

We will be looking forward to hearing from you. 

Cordially, 


5. Letters That Orfer SoMe Special Inducement 

Appealing to reader’s self-interest. So far, the letters we have been 
surveying have gone after inactive customers by recounting the friendly 
relationship of the past, and asking why it cannot be renewed. The reader 
has been told how much his orders were appreciated, even though the com- 
pany may have neglected to say so sooner. “We miss you,’’ most of the letters 
have said, “and if we were in any way at fault, we want to make things 
right.” 

You might say the major appeal in these letters has been to the reader’s 
better self; to the tendency on the part of the average human being to 
forget a grudge when the other fellow meets him halfway; to that intangible 
urge to return to old places when he feels sure he is wanted. Few of the 
writers so far have offered any special inducement for the home-coming 
beyond general references to quality of products and services. Few of them 
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have plainly and specifically asked for an immediate order. The writers tried 
instead to awaken the goodwill that once had existed toward the company; 
the assumption was that if that could be accomplished the orders would be 
forthcoming later. 

The following letter uses different tactics. The reader is reminded that 
he hasn’t bought for “quite a spell,” and the story at the start implies that 
he has been missed. But he is not asked to tell why he stopped buying, and 
nothing is said about a possible mistake. Instead, the bulk of the message is 
devoted to three improvements in the product— all beneficial to him as a 
buyer. To prove these points, a sample of the new envelope is enclosed. The 
appeal is more to reason than emotion, because the idea is that the old 
customer will be interested in investigating a new product that solves some 
of his own problems. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Remember when you were a kid — when you were absent from 
Sunday School someone sent you a card telling you that you 
v\'ere missed? We are not accusing you of playing hookey but 
we have been doing a little checking up. Your name hasn’t 
appeared on our order register for quite a spell. You have been 
away much too long. 

Since you last ordered from us we have made three impjortant 
improvements in our eTuelopes that mean more sales and bigger 
profits to you. 

All the curl has been taken out of the flaps, which means up to 
20^/f more production in your printing department. 

The gum is being applied to tlie flaps by means of a rubber roller. 

This means that there will be no dr\' lumps of gum to smash 
your type No smashed type, more profit to you! 

The ])aper is watermarked. While this doesn’t mean that the 
paper is betlei' than it was. it does peg the grade as a definite 
standard We lind that our customers like it, therefore we believe 
this feature will h(‘l|j you sell more cnveio[)es 

You will find a sample of this crackcr-jack envelope enclosed. 

You have our price list, so just write your order on the bottom 
of this letter if you like, sli]> it into the enclo.sed business reply 
envelope that requires no postage, and shipment will be made 
llie same day your order is received. 

Sincerely yours. 

This letter is signed by A. W Peterson, Vice-President of the Berkowit/ 
Envelope Company, Minneapolis. In similar fashion, H, N. Fisdale seeks to 
bring lost customers back to the Chocolate Products Company of Chicago. 
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Toronto, and London. Mr. Fisdale does not talk about missing the reader, 
or how much his business was appreciated in the past. On the contrary, his 
whole message is used to point out a benefit — the money to be made by 
buying a certain chocolate syrup. In effect, it is strictly a sales letter slanted 
at inactive buyers. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Spring is in the air I Birds singing, flowers sprouting, soft winds 
sighing, employees sleeping, and you — well, what are you doing? 

You should be getting ready for a bigger chocolate drink sales 
season. 

Are you? 

If you are, let’s get started NOW. 

You haven’t ordered any Stillicious Vitamin B Chocolate Syrup 
from us in a long time. 

Maybe you’re figuring on waiting until the hot weather actually 
hits us before ordering. 

Don’t wait. 

Like everything else in this world, if we want anything, we have 
to get out and work for it. The same with chocolate. Right 
now you should be paving the way for a big summer business on 
chocolate. 

Start putting it on your routes now; get your driver-salesmen 
enthused; let your customers know you are selling the best and 
richest chocolate drink on the market — STILLICIOUS. 

Use the enclosed envelope to send in your order. Overcome 
.spring fever by acting at once. We’ll be waiting. 

Very truly yours. 

The above letter was mailed to 86 inactive buyers, and 24 replied with 
orders! Spring is also the motive of a Pfaelzer Brothers letter that takes a 
firm stand with the reader. He is told to order, or at least reply; otherwise 
his name will be removed from the mailing list. Of course, we wonder what 
the writer intends to do if the inactive buyer says, “take it off.” It is not 
good sales psychology to pull an unloaded gun. However, the letter reads 
very well, and may have cleared the one hazard. 

Spring Cleaning 
Began Here At — 

Pfaelzer Brothers today, and among the many things that had 
our attention was our mailing list. 

When we found that your name was among the few that had 
not ordered for quite a long time, we were confronted with two 
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alternatives: one, to remove your name right away, the other, 
to drop you a line to find out just what the trouble seemed to be. 
And that explains this letter. 

There must be a good reason for our not having heard from you 
^and surely, if it is impK>rtant enough to keep you from sending 
us an order, it is worth our trying to find out what it is. 

That is why we ask you to do us this favor. Look over the 
enclosed price list, use the postage-free blank to send us your 
order for 50 lbs. or more (beef, lamb, veal, corned beef, etc.) — 
or else use it to tell us to keep your name on our mailing list. 

With the market as high as it is now, you will find our price lists 
even more interesting than before — because not only will they 
enable you to study the trend of the market, they will also help 
you to adjust your menu to meet current conditions. Our 
“Specials” which appear in every issue are timely and long on 
profit. 

An order will be appreciated. Your reply will be most welcome. 
Either way, we*ll know you are still interested. We’ll be happy 
to hear from you again. Mail the blank TODAY. 

Cordially yours, 


A letter that had a remarkable pull. It is never possible to draw an 
exact line between active customers and inactive customers. How long must 
the company wait for an order before the customer can be called a lost 
sheep? The answer to this question depends partly, but not entirely, on the 
nature of the business. Certain products are sold more frequently, and must 
be ordered more frequently, than others. If Mrs. Flanigan has appeared 
almost every morning over a long period of time in Ryan’s Grocery Store, 
and then does not appear for several weeks, the chances are she is buying 
her groceries at some other place. But the fact that Grocer Ryan has not 
bought wrapping paper for six weeks might mean nothing at all to the 
jobber that supplies him. He may have acquired a six-month’s supply on his 
last order. 

Nevertheless, it must be taken for granted that customers have been 
lost when they buy nothing for a period of three years. That would seem to 
be true of almost any kind of business. Furthermore, the longer an individual 
or company has gone without buying, the less can be expected of a letter 
that seeks to regain their business. 

The following letter, written by N. Bjomson for the Cotan Corporation, 
went to customers who had not bough^ anything for tliree or more years, 
and yet 26.9 per cent replied. Because of this remarkable pull, the letter is 
worth your special study. Why did it do so well? 
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Gentlemen : 

One of. the ancient philosophers said that whenever he lost a 
friend he died a little. 

We could not, I am sure, express our feelings at losing a business 
friend in a more appropriate manner. Nor need we try, for 
every man of seasoned business judgment knows that in the press 
of everyday duties, at times complicated by conditions beyond 
his control, things that should not happen sometimes do happen, 
and matters that should be taken care of are not always 
attended to. 

In your case, was it something we did or was it perhaps some- 
thing we did not do which caused you to drop out of sight as one 
of our business friends? Will you do me the favor of giving me 
your answer to that question? 

I have a very definite and, in a sense, a personal reason for asking 
this favor. 

In the first place, we have new management here, and frankly, 
we don’t know all the facts about many former transactions. 
Secondly, we have now completed a thorough study of produc- 
tion costs and markets, and we believe we are fully equipped to 
meet all competition from a quality-service-price standpoint. 

Besides that, we have fully improved facilities for research, much 
new equipment, several new lines, well scheduled service, and 
plenty of technical skill back of every job. And if I may add 
the personal angle, here it is: It is a part of my ]ob to find out 
how we rate with former business friends, and what wr can do 
to regain their confidence 

If you happen to he in the market right now. an order lor even 
a roll or two of our materials would excite us. and so would a 
request for a quotation, but if that isn’t in the cards, I shall just 
look forward to your answer to my question with sincere appre- 
citation of your thoughtfulness. 

There is no need to dictate a letter. Just jot down your reply 
in a word or two on the other side of this page The enclosed 
envelope saves you further bother 

Wry truly yours. 

Well, what did make the letter pull? First, it starts with an interesting 
quotation that is peculiarly fitted to a letter to former ( uslorners. Second, it 
asks tolerance for any mistakes made in the past on the grounds that the 
reader himself probably has similar troubles in his own business. Third, it 
requests a reply as a favor to the writer — always a good appeal, for people 
like to feel they are able to do favors. Fourth, it renounces personal respon- 
sibility for past errors by referring to the new managernenl. Fifth, it lists 
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new facilities for serving the customer. Sixths it asks for an order in a polite 
and casual way that is far remote from high-pressure. Seventh, it makes the 
reply easy. So you see, because of these seven points, the message has con- 
siderable persuasive power, and from start to finish is tactfully worded so as 
not to offend the reader. 

Getting an answer for the boss. That the results attained by Mr. 
Bjomson were not accidental, or a “one-time” stroke of fortune, is proved 
by a similar pull attained by the following letter, which was prepared for the 
Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New York. This attempt to revive 
inactive business was mailed to 360 firms and produced 184 replies — a 
return of 32.8 per cent. The replies included several orders, and four 
prospects for new machines, as well as many assurances of future business. 

To furnish a motive for the letter, a penciled note on scrap paper was 
attached — a copy of a memo which Mr. Bjomson had received from his 
superior officer. 

The main argument in the body of the letter is the reminder that no 
company should be as well equipped to service a Dexter Folder 2 ls the one 
that made it. Again, we find the same technique in closing as in the first of 
Mr. Bjomson’s letters — ^he simply asks that the reader scribble his answer on 
the back of the same sheet, and furnishes an addressed envelope to facilitate 
a reply. 

Gentlemen : 

Someone has said that excuses are but shabby patches with which 
people try to cover up their mistakes. 

I should have kno\vn the answer to the question on this note — 
should have made it my business to find out before the Boss 
asked me — but I didn’t. That was my mistake, and I had no 
valid excuse, nor did I try to invent one. 

But now that the question is in my lap, I can think of no better 
way of getting the right answer than to rely on your generosity 
n helping me out. 

Was it something we did or was it something we did not do 
which caused you to stop buying your machine parts from us? Or 
am I simply on the wrong track — am I assuming that you have 
bought parts elsewhere when in reality you may not have been 
in need of any? 

Whatever the answer, I would warmly appreciate a brief reply. 

As you know, all Dexter parts are made to precision standards, 
and we feel that “the doctors” that brought your equipment into 
the world are better able than anyone else to supply the needed 
remedy in case of a strain or breakdown! We w^ant your Dexter 
equipment to keep on making money for you as long as it is 
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possible to keep it running fast and smoothly with the highest 
quality parts — the only kind we have to offer. 

An order, no matter how large or small, would make us very 
happy — prove beyond any doubt that we’re not in the “dog- 
house.” But if that just isn’t in the cards, I’m going to look 
hopefully for your reply telling me why we haven’t enjoyed any 
parts business from you for several years, so that I can pass the 
answer to W. S. R. 

No need to bother dictating a letter! Just jot your reply in a 
word or two at the bottom or on the other side of this sheet, and 
return it in the enclosed envelope. 

Yours sincerely, 

Trading gifts for replies. A very common device in letters to lost sheep 
is to offer a souvenir or gift as an inducement to those who will reply. The 
thing given away varies in value; the cost depends on what a customer h 
worth to the particular company. At least, it needs to be appreciated, or the 
effect is undesirable. Here are some letters of this type: 

Used by Terry-Durin Company, Cedar Rapid: 

Dear Customer: 

Here is the same fellow again, but wearing a new suit. About a 
year ago, we offered you a souvenir for an order. Several hun- 
dred of our good customers took us up and sent in orders. 

Not a single one kicked about the souvenir, but a lot of fellows 
asked for, zmd received, another one. 

Well, here I am again with a new gift. It’s a peach of a little 
specialty that you can use at home or in your office. You’ll like 
it, and it doesn’t cost you a penny. Just an order for something 
you need. . .anything at all! 

You’re our friend and we’ll give you service, and good value, as 
well as the souvenir. So mail the card within fifteen days. . . 
that’s giving you time enough to really need something. 

And thanks a lot for what you have already done for us. 

Very truly yours. 

Needless to say, the above letter went to regular customers as well as tc 
those who had fallen by the wayside. The desire to get something for nothing 
has no limitations. 

Used by Owatonna Tool Co., Owatonna, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

You know, I just caught our file clerk throwing your old order 
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card in the waste basket. Here’s about the conversation which 
followed. 

“What are you doing that for?” 

“Oh, they haven’t bought anything from us for three 
years, and probably never will again.” 

Maybe the first of what she said is true, but I certainly don’t 
believe the last part. If you’re still in business, there must be 
some reason why we haven’t had more orders from you. 

Would you like a copy of this year’s OTC Hand Tool Catalog? 

I’ll tell you what. If you’ll write a short note about you and us 
on the back of this letter, and ask for a catalog, we’ll send it to 
you pronto, and include a tool as a present. 

Do it now, and send it back to us in the enclosed business reply 
envelope. O.K.? 

Sincerely yours. 

In that letter, D. H. Dyer told the inactive customer what he was 
going to get — a tool. But in the next one Jack Ruttenberg leaves the reader 
guessing. Only the psychologists could tell us which is the better procedure. 

Used by Ruttenberg*s, Reading, Pa. 

Dear Mrs. Doe: 

I have a very useful and attractive gift for you. 

You don’t have to purchase a penny’s worth of merchandise in 
order to get it . . we’re not trying to get you in the stoiie to 
sell you something. But we ARE trying to get you in just to 
have you say “hello” and tell us that you still think of Rutten- 
berg’s as “your furniture store.” 

You see, we’ve MISSED you. My brother Lou and I have 
spoken of you several times since you were last in to see us and 
we certainly would hate to think that you were staying away 
because you were dissatisfied with either our merchandise or our 
service. And we’re more than anxious to have you come in and 
have a friendly little chat with us. . 

Remember — you won’t have to stay more than a minute; just as 
long as we see you again we’ll feel satisfied. So call at the store 
on Thursday, Friday or Saturday of this week and ask either one 
of us for the little token of appreciation which we’ve put aside 
for you. If you can’t get downtown during the day stop in on 
any of these three evenings. We’ll both be here at the store 
working until around nine o’clock, and we’ll gla<^’v give it to 
you then. 

It will seem good to see you again, so don’t disappoint us . . . 
please. 
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The gift offered does not need to be something different from the usual 
item of sale. It can be an extra case free if a certain number of cases are 
ordered, a special discount for the one purchase only, or some other ’’nduce- 
ment equally attractive. 

6. Showmanship in Letters to Lost Sheep 

The problem of regaining attention. Dramatized letters are especially 
effective for rousing inactive customers, and especially so when they are 
mailed to long-dormant customers. In the latter case, the problem is not 
greatly different from writing a sales letter to a prospect who has never 
purchased — and we have seen in previous sections of this Handbook how 
showmanship, properly restrained and appropriate to the content, can win 
quick attention. 

The principles, of course, in preparing a dramatized letter to inactive 
customers are no different than in preparing one for any other business 
purpose. No doubt you remember what they are. 

1. The idea used must be really clever 

2. It should be fresh and original, as even a good idea grows 
stale when it has been used too often. 

3. The point made should he the same as that in the body of 
the letter; otherwise the reader is likely to think you have 
tricked him into giving his attention. 

4. The best ideas are those which do not involve a lot of expense 
or trouble. Remember the two strands of yam in the rug 
letter. 

With those simple but important principles in mind, we can now see 
how certain companies have used showmanship in letters to lost sheep; 
particularly, as to how well they meet the requirements. As nearly as possible, 
the examples that follov^’ have been reproduced in their original form, 
although several of them were made more attractive by the use of two or 
more colors. However, this need not handicap your inspection, because you 
are interested in the ideas they contain, and how they might be adapted to 
your own correspondence. 

The reply partly written for the customer. Boyd’s of St. Louis are 
responsible for an unusual idea that contains considerable showmanship. To 
a letter saying the reader has been missed is attached a partly typed reply 
which he is supposed to complete and mail back to Boyd’s. 
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The Letter 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

pfi 'the attached sheet, we have taken the liberty of starting a 
letter written by you to us 

Will you finish it? 

The reason for this unusual request is that we've missed you. 

And we’d like very much to know whether this is due to causes 
beyond our control — or to some situation which can be adjusted 
if we get together and talk it over. 

There is another reason too. We are eager to show you some 
really exceptional values for all your Fall requirements. Skilled 
buying at the right time is bringing us a lot of new customers. 

But, it’s old friends like yourself whom we are much more con- 
cerned about satisfying. 

Won’t you, therefore, tell us frankly why you haven’t been in 
to see us lately by finishing the letter we started? A business 
reply envelope is enclosed for your reply. 

Cordially, 

The letter is signed by Louis Wellinghoff, Credit Manager — proving 
once again that in business there is no reason why the sales and credit 
departments cannot work together. In later sections of this Handbook you 
will find other examples of co-operation on the part of credit men — the 
answer to the myth that there is an unavoidable split in interests between 
credit men and salesmen. 

And here is the attachment; 

Reader's Reply 

Dear Mr. Wellinghoff: 

When a friend of mine — business, professional, or otherwise — 
passes me up, I always want to know why, just as you do in 
my case. 

I believe as you do, that if a customer will give you his reasons 
frankly, it’s often possible to adjust the situation with satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. 

Therefore, I am willing to tell you why I have not used my 
charge account at Boyd’s recently. 

The reason is-- 

( Balance of the page left blank, for the customer to complete 
his reply.) 

7. Letters That Pulled Unusually Well 
Orders amounting to $9760. Because of their importance to business, 
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United States Rubber Company 

.2iOAVENUtOriHt.HtR.CAS 

Nt*» TORK 20 N Y CiRCLt 7 5000 


November .8, 1962 


Mr. Mark Olley 
19 Ware Road 

Upper Saddle River, New Jersey 
Dear Mr. Olley: 

I wish it were possible for me to step Into your place and have a heart-to- 
heart talk with you. But as this is not possible, I an using this letter to 
keep up the contact between us. 

The most unpleasant thing 1 have discovered in a long time is that we 
haven't had an order from you for more than sixty days. 

There's a reason, of course. Won't you tell me what it is? If anything is 
wrong--whatever it is -- I'll fix it. 

As you know, there isn't a more pleasant feeling than to know you have a 
pleased customer. A satisfied customer is the best asset any business can 
have. Errors cannot always be helped, but they can be corrected. That's 
what I am here for. If you're not satisfied with our service from every 
angle, then I'm not doing my job right. 

Your account is always appreciated. We considered it so valuable that we 
will do whatever is necessary to keep it alive. 

A stamped envelope is enclosed to make it easy for you to tell if anything 
is wrong -- and if you will send an order along at the same time, I'll per- 
sonally see that you get special attention. 


Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Allan R. Dodge 
MANAGER 


A R Dodge :MH 


A “Heart-to-Hcart” Letter 
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you have been promised tested examples of actual letters used to revive 
inactive customers. The contract is completed by those that follow — ^all bell- 
ringers of their type. The first was sent by Sales Promotion Manager H. J. 
Cocking of the Quaker City Rubber Company, Philadelphia, to only 300 
inactive customers. The total cost of the mailing was about one hundred 
dollars — a trifling sum compared to sales amounting to $9760. 

Gentlemen : 

About the most interesting feature of my job is the writing of 
letters to good friends and customers like yourselves, from whom 
we haven’t heard for some little time. Those who have fallen 
by the wayside, as it were! They bring forth so much sentiment 
and expression of goodwill. 

Besides, most of the replies I get are very interesting and 
encouraging. Many renew their acquaintance by sending me a 
nice order or by telling me when they will be in the market. So 
you see . . . it’s worth the effort. 

Of course. . .once in a while. . a great while. . .someone regis- 
ters a “kick,” but you know that’s to be expected in a big family 
of 12,000 like ours. Anyway. . .wc always manage to iron out 
satisfactorily any little difference that may exist. No half-way 
measures are tolerated. On that score my Company is adamant. 

Now . . it’s so long since you sent us an order that I am wonder- 
ing if anything happened. If it did . . . which 1 hardly think is 
the case. . .then we’ll make it right. Can’t do more than that, 
can we? 

So, I’m going to bank on your giving me a break. . .just as I’d 
give you, were you in my position. Mind you . . . the enclosed 
prepaid envelope doesn’t in any way obligate you, but I’d cer- 
tainly appreciate a word from you. It will help me a lot. You’ll 
do that much. I’m sure. 

And for your courtesy. . .one million thanks. 

Sincerely, 

The following letter, signed by E. C. Hopkins, Jr., went to 500 inactive 
customers of the Phillips Packing Company, Inc. It brought back 50 
replies — not a spectacular return, but far above the average. 

Gentlemen : 

Ever had a customer suddenly stop buying? If so, what did 
you do? You asked him: “What, if anything, is the matter?” 

If his complaint was a just one and you had made a mistake, or 
had been wrong, you did your level best to make amends. 
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Th^t is just the attitude in which I am writing you this morning 
We haven’t had an order from you for some time and I would 
certainly appreciate it if you told me why not. If any depart- 
ment of this business has failed you I want to know it. 

The fact that this business isn’t perfect is surely not due to any 
lack of efTort on our part, or because we aren’t trying to make 
it so. Changing conditions have not as yet found us unprepared 
to take care of our trade. And, furthermore, never have we lost 
sight of our customers’ interest. 

I am looking forward to hearing from you with the keenest 
anticipation. 

{No complimentary close) 

One of the best. For a follow-up of lost business that makes no effort 
to do more than to contact the reader in a courteous way and ask why he 
has not been buying, you could hardly find a more effectively worded letter 
than one used by the Allen B. Wrisley Distributing Co., Chicago. The con- 
clusion, especially, is business writing at its best. 

Gentlemen : 

Did you ever bump into an old friend on the street — one you 
hadn’t seen for years? It’s a real thrill, isn’t it? 

Something of that sort just happened to us. We were browsing 
through our old records when up popped your name. It was 
mighty nice to see it again — brought back old times — and inci- 
dentally started us to wondering why we had lost track of you. 

Things have been going along pretty nicely with us — we’ve a lot 
of new products, and a lot of new customers — but somehow it’s 
the old friends that we have made in our 75 years of business 
that really count. We don’t want to lose them. And, if in some 
manner we have not served you properly, we’d certainly appre- 
ciate the opportunity to square ourselves. 

The Wrisley Company is better equipped than ever to supply 
you with quality soaps and toiletries — we’re extra proud of our 
Bath Crystals — and you’ll be interested in the profit possibilities 
that every item in our “Complete Line” offers. 

I'he envelope we’re enclosing is to make it easy for you to turn 
this sheet over and write us — 

to have our representative call, 

to send you price lists, 

or, to say just what you think of us. 

We hope it’s good, but if it isn’t — don’t hold back ; we can best 
correct our faults \\’hen we know’ exactly what they are. 

Very truly yours. 
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And for sheer simplicity — courteous, friendly, to the point — here is 
another .letter that rates a blue ribbon. It went out to look for customers lost 
by the Home Laundry Company, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

There surely must be some reason why we have not received your 
bundle lately, and since it is important enough to cause you to 
stop using our service, it is certainly more important that I find 
out just what the reason is. 

It may be that the service you were getting was not exactly 
suited to your laundry needs. In this case, ohe of our other 
“Seven Superior Services” outlined in the enclosed pamphlet 
may appeal more strongly to you. 

At any rate, whatever the reason may be, won’t you please tell 
me about it on the special form enclosed for your convenience, 
and send it back to me in the self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
also enclosed? 

Thank you, very much. 

Sincerely yours, 


From the letters you have read in this section, perhaps you have gained 
a better idea of how wayward customers may be brought back to buy again. 
The cost of the efiort is so small compared’ to the sales that may be gained. 
It is not nearly so difficult to revive an old customer as to get a brand new 
one. Most of those who stopped buying from your company had no special 
reason, except, perhaps, because nobody seemed to appreciate their patron- 
age. 

No company can afford to omit letters to lost sheep from their sales 
program. Doing so is a foolish waste of a sales opportunity and that means 
waste of profit. Contact at least twice a year the old customer-friends who 
have stopped buying. Tell them you want them back. You may be surprised 
at the number who accept your invitation. 
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1. The Importance of Goodwill Letters 

The company’s biggest asset. It is doubtful if any business executive in 
his right mind would discount the importance of goodwill to sales. You can 
think of no company that could get along without goodwill unless it depends 
on a one-time sale, irrespective of quality or service, and has no thought of 
getting repeat business. But even such a company ceases to exist as soon as 
a sufficient number of disillusioned buyers can make themselves heard. 
There is no substitute for goodwill in business, and the company that fails 
to recognize its necessity is surely headed for failure, 

The most precious thing any man can h.ive is the goodwill of 
others. 

It IS something as fragile as an orchid — and as beautiful; 

As precious as gold nugget — and as hard to find ; 

As powerful as a great turbine — and as hard to build; 

As wonderful as youth — and as hard to keep. 

— Author unknown. 

In the broadest sense, everything that happens in business should be 
planned and carried out in a way to win and keep the favor of customers, 
prospects, and the general public. Wide awake executives know this to be 
a fact, and much of their thinking is directed to the promotion of what is 
rather loosely called “friendly public relations,” and to the creation of a 
“favorable public image.’’ Unfortunately, however, in inan\ cases the effort 
made to gain goodwill is of the hit-and-miss variety, and luanv opportunities 
are either ignored or overlooked. Particularly is this true of the letters that 
could be w'ritten but never are. 13e(ause the writing ol them is apart Irom 
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the actual operation of the business^ they are not included in the planned 
sales program, and are pushed aside as something good L^nough if time 
permits, but not strictly necessary. 

It is conceded that the “necessary** things in the operation of a business 
must claim first attention. Goods must be manufactured, sold, and shipped. 
Advertising must be planned and prepared. Credit terms must be established, 
and money must be collected. People must be hired, trained, supervised, 
and motivated. To these few examples, you can add many more — the 
things that must be done regularly, and under strict control, day in and 
day out. 

Obviously, too, the manner in which these things are handled helps or 
hurts in the winning of goodwill. Prompt and efficient service, products of 
uniformly satisfactory quality, routine contacts conducted courteously in 
person or by mail — they all contribute to friendly customer and public 
relations. In this Handbook you have already seen how these routine matters, 
when handled in letters, can be made pleasing and helpful to the general 
sales program. You know that every letter written for business should do 
everything possible to win or to hold goodwill. Making the contact a 
pleasant experience for the reader is one of the primary obligations of the 
letter-writer, no matter what the news in the letter may happen to be. 
Under no circumstances, under no provocation, may a good business- letter 
writer be anything else than a friendly human being trying to do the best 
he can to serve his reader. Every business message can reflect company 
goodwill, even if it denies a customer request, or talks, about the lawyers who 
are going to sue for an unpaid bill. 

The difference, then, between all company letters and those you will 
see in this section is not so much in spirit as in purpose. The regular letters 
accomplish a double job — they sell, they collect, they adjust, and they win 
goodwill. But the winning of goodwill is the only job performed by the 
letters in this section. They can be ignored, and the routines of the business 
will continue. Maybe they are “unnecessary** but it is a mistake not to use 
them. 

Goodwill letters receive special attention. The regular buyer is accus- 
tomed to getting certain types of letters from the supplying company — 
about his orders, his payments, and other routine matters. Even though 
they are friendly and help to keep the buyer satisfied, they are still more 
or less taken for granted. But when special letters, written for no other 
purpose than to carry goodwill, are received, they are certain to gain 
special attention. For example, a customer is complimented about his elec- 
tion to some civic office, he gets a letter of appreciation on the anniversary 
of his first purchase, or a letter of sympathy because some member of his 
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family is in the hospital. None of these goodwill contacts would be expected ; 
in a strict business sense none of them are necessary. But the mere fact that 
any one of them came in the mail one day would surely win special favor 
for the writer and his company. 

The expression of goodwill does not need to be lengthy; it may or may 
not contain something more tangible than words — the effect is still a 
pleasant surprise to the reader. For illustration, here is a short note sent by 
the William E. Lyons Realty and Mortgage Company, Kansas City, to new 
tenants. With the note went a box of stationery, imprinted with the tenant’s 
name and the address of the property into which he and his family have 
just moved. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Doe: 

Our sincere wish is that you find your new home as comfortable 
as you hoped it would be. 

This writing paper is with our compliments, and we trust it will 
help establish your new address with all of your many friends. 

Sincerely, 

Among those who think that landlords are hard to get along with, the 
receipt of such a goodwill gesture would be sure to soften their opinion 
toward at least this one firm. Furthermore, the favor created would help to 
smooth future land lord- tenant relations. Thus, the “unnecessary” letter and 
gift render a service to management that could well be worth many times 
its cost. 

If the importance of the box of stationer/ in the idea just described 
seems greater than that of the message, consider next a letter mailed to 
customers by the Republic Engraving & Designing Co., Chicago. Here the 
message stands alone quite successfully. 

Gentlemen : 

One of the greatest assets of life, as I see it, is its true friendships. 

A friend is a valued possession. 

What is true of our personal lives is also true of our business lives. 

We like to have our customers feel that there is a warmth of 
friendship underlying each business transaction and that friend- 
ship in business is something more than just receiving your order. 

I have given this quite a bit of thought recently, and feel that 
those who respect their obligations promptly and abide by fair 
business ethics should have a word of praise now and then, and 
here it is — 

“Thank you good folks for allowing us to serve you, and for your 
loyal support in using our Readco Republic Rubber Printing 
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Plates, and most of all for your friendship and the pleasant busi- 
ness relations which we enjoy with you.” 

Cordially yours, 

From the point of view of necessary business operation, the writing of 
the above letter was a pure waste of time; from the point of view of giving 
a good customer a pleasant little surprise, it may have been the most produc- 
tive letter mailed that day by the Republic Engraving and Designing Co. 

The same may be said of the Ismert-Hinckc Company’s letter on 
page 625. It appealingly Combines picturesque prose with the gratitude of 
“all the folks at I-H.” 

Sotnething the reader may find useful. Speaking of the good that can 
be accomplished by letters with no business purpose other than to carry a 
little goodwill, R. W. Baxandall, Director of the Dean W. Geer Company, 
once said: “For building goodwill and overcoming sales resistance, one of 
the best ideas we ever have used is to send the customer or prospect some 
idea or information he can use in his own business, saying that we are 
sending it with our compliments, and hope that he will find it useful. Such 
thoughtfulness. With No Strings Attached, is appreciated by the recipient. 
It shows that the writer knows his problems, and is interested in helping 
him.” 

After the above introduction, Mr. Baxandall illustrated his thought 
with a number of pertinent examples. 

A bank sends business firms a reprint of a timely speech on cur- 
rent problems. 

A college sends to high school principals a “school calendar” with 
spaces for filling in the social and athletic activities for each day 
of the school year. 

A printer sends to business clients a football schedule for colleges 
in his state 

A jeweler sends an inexpensive “Memory Book” to high school 
graduates. 

A department store sends a “Baby Book” to parents of newborn 
babies. 

A manufacturer sends his customers a mimeographed list of gov- 
ernment publications which may be helpful to them. 

A popcorn company in Iowa sends its customers ideas on how 
others are getting business^ — the best locations, etc. 

A company sends to customers and prospects copies of current 
legislation which might affect them. 

The key words in Mr. Baxandall’s comments are “With no strings 
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» I-H 

ISMERT-HINCKE 

PHONE LOGAN 1-7880 
1 570 WEST 29TH ST. KANSAS CITY. MO. 


October 9, 19- . 

Oood Morning Friend: 

On bit trip around the world Mark Twain vaa entertained by Royalty 
nnd the great of the tiae. 

He wag ahovn oollectione of glittering Jewele. Be saw paintings 
and sculpture done by faootis talented artists. Everywhere he went 
he Was wined and dined. He was entertained by the leading aingers 
and dancers of the day. He saw the fatuous beauty spots of Europe, 
\frica and Asia. 

Upon his return someone asked which he Considered the most beautiful 
of all. Instantly he said "Missouri in October". That was nearly 
one hundred years ago. 'Tie true today. Missouri is truly lovely 
In October. It is really gorgeous. 

This October the hills and valleys of Missouri are glorious with 
their color. Nature, the Master fainter, is unfurling the ever 
wonderful panorama. Painting a picture that no artist can dupli- 
cate. The vivid scarlet of the sumac. The gold of the oak and the 
aspen. The deep green of the live oakt Shsdlng from pastels to 
the lively purple. Blended into an awe inspiring ever changing 
picture . 

We of Missouri are proud of our glorious scenery. It is our 
heritage. Yet we often travel to distant places overlooking our 
own beauties. As the Turk, of old. In his youth he dreamed of 
diamonds. He found none and returned to the farm of his birth. 
There he found diamonds > acres of diamonds. 

Here nt I.H. our cuitonets and our friends Sre our dlamoad farm. 

We Value them more highly then diamonds. Throughout the ytsre I.H. 
hae stood for integrity and High Quality * in flour, in eerviee, in 
value. Thie le our heritage and our cone tent aim. 

We are always happy to eerve you - thet*e for eure. Thie la why 
we write you to often. We want you to know. 

Yodre Bincerely, 



L.N. Uhdghard • wrltloc for all 
the folks at I-H 
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attached.” Goodwill letters are not dictated to ask for orders. The best ones 
ask nothing at all except the privilege of a friendly contact with the reader ; 
the chanct, perhaps, to do him a little favor — something apart from the 
daily grind of business. 

Goodwill works two ways* When the right relationship exists between 
public and company, goodwill flows back and forth on a two-way circi It. 
Although we are primarily interested in how a company may do its share of 
the job, the following letter, written by a customer of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, Kansas City, is the type that any company may expect 
to receive now and then if its own program for winning goodwill is in order. , 
In business, as elsewhere, a company usually gets what it gives. 

Gentlemen : 

The joyousness which I feel this morning is boundless. I would 
be ungrateful, indeed, if I did not make some expression of thanks 
to your company — meaning more specifically the personnel from 
executive to operator; from cableman to local technician — for the 
part they played in producing this state of mind. 

Perhaps you have guessed. My son, whose voice I have not 
heard since he left the United States two years ago on a voluntary 
overseas assignment, called me and talked to me just a little 
while ago from London, England. 

I do not know what the charges for such a call are. What it 
meant to me cannot be expressed in monetary values. 

I am grateful for American industry and the American way of 
life — the “can-do” that surmounts all obstacles and makes pos- 
sible the luxuries we enjoy, and such things as spanning half 
a world so that a son and mother may say “hello” to each other. 

I know an infinite number of people contributed to making this 
call possible- To each one of them I want to say with the warmth 
ot personal friendship — 

“Thanks for a job well done.” 

Sincerely yours, 

There can be no problem in customer relations when the people served 
feel toward a company as did the mother w^ho wrote the above letter. 
Moreover, the organization that receives few or no letters of appreciation 
from customers can well afford to examine its own efforts to build goodwill; 
it is almost certain that lack of friendliness on the one side of the business 
relationship indicates a similar lack on the other side. On the other hand, 
cordial contacts with customers — beyond the mere necessities of taking 
orders, shipping them, or collecting money — will build a reserve of respect 
and loyalty that tends to increase sales, reduce customer turnover, and 
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eliminate misunderstanding. The letters you are going to examine in this 
section required no great outlay of time or money — ^just a little appreciation 
of the human equation in business, and the thoughtful application of the 
law which says that others will give to us what we give to them. 

Types of goodwill letters. It would be an endless task to try to list 
all the kinds of letters that can be used in business to win and hold goodwill. 
Although the examples that follow do not begin to cover them all, they do 
reveal letter writers of friendly spirit at work; they show how easy it is 
to express the little courtesies of life in business as well as in social relation- 
ships. The executive who might question the value of these goodwill contacts 
would simply expose his own failure to keep in step with the modem tempo 
of business, which is no longer cold and impersonal. 

The modem letter-writer goes out of his way to share (within reason) 
the exi>eriences of those who favor his company with their orders. He seizes 
every opportunity to win the friendship of customers, along with their 
patronage. He lets them know that their buying is appreciated. He writes 
letters of congratulation when good things fall their way; he writes letters 
of sympathy when they suffer a business or personal loss. He remembers 
them on $p)ecial occasions such as Christmas and birthdays, not with old 
platitudes, but with sincere expressions of goodwill. He treats them as 
members of the company family; explains new policies so that they will be 
understood ; invites suggestions and criticisms. It all sums up to a concept of 
mutual dependence on each other — of the recognition that in every transac- 
tion human beings are involved. This is the modem trend of business — and 
it is good. Customers are not mere names on file in the order department. 
They are people whose friendship can be won for a company as easily as for 
an individual. Without that friendship, they are merely buyers — here today 
and gone tomorrow — with no ties to keep them in the fold. 

Goodwill letters may be “unnecessary” in the narrow sense of routine 
business operations, but when viewed in the true f>erspective of helping to 
build faith and loyalty, they become of great importance to sales. 

2. Letters to Show Appreciation 

Unto Caesar what is Caesar’s due. In this Handbook, you have seen 
many letters that let the reader know his support is appreciated. This 
recognition of what the customer means to the company seems to be a 
logical business procedure^ although it has been too often overlooked until 
he has gone elsewhere to shop. As we discovered in Section 9, locking the 
stable after the horse is stolen is costly; it’s much easier to hold than to 
regain a customer’s goodwill. 
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The hardest customer to keep is the one you sell or service infrequently, 
or so efficiently that he U not apt to appreciate what you do for him. For 
example, if you are a fuel company and arrange with a customer to deliver 
oil or coal to his home, he may take good service for granted after a time. 
Your delivery truck probably arrives without having to be called, and there 
may be only a very few deliveries made during the entire heating season. 
When the next heating season comes around, another fuel company might 
not find it difficult to get the customer to switch — unless you have made an 
effort to keep his goodwill. 

A good letter can be just the thing in this situation. For example, the 
Philadelphia and Reading Goal and Iron Company prepared the following 
three letters for their dealers to use in maintaining customers’ goodwill. They 
were made available to each dealer, imprinted with his name, at cost. 


(1) 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

In a few weeks memories of bitterly cold days, howling snow 
storms, and all the other untoward things brought us by this 
coldest of many a winter will melt before gentle spring breezes 
and a friendly, ascending sun. 

But before this happens, we want you to know that we are happy 
to have been able to serve you with the finest fuel we know of — 
always-dependable Famous Reading Anthracite. 

It is just such a winter as the one weVe passed through which 
brings to mind the great importance of having fuel that delivers 
ample comfort and protection under all conditions. It makes us 
happy to be associated with a business which means so much to 
the families of our community. 

So thank you heartily for permitting us to be of service, May 
the pleasant months to come prove to be a period of productive 
work and happy recreation for you. 

Yours very truly, 


( 2 ) 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Many a day we write letters asking for this and that, but this 
note asks nothing but that you accept our sincere thanks for the 
privilege of serving you. 

It has been an unusually trying winter. There were times when 
we found it difficult to make deliveries. There were days when 
there were unavoidable delays. If you experienced any delays. 
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we hope you'll not think of us too harshly. We did the best we 
could under the circumstances. 

On the other hand, we are happy that we were able to supply 
you with the best fuel we knoW’ — comfort-packed Famous Read- 
ing Anthracite that can always be depended on to release an 
abundance of warmth whenever needed. 

We hope this spring and summer will be pleasant seasons of work 
and relaxation for you and your family. 

Cordially youn. 


( 3 ) 

Dear Mr. Doe ; 

All the ghosts of the old-fashioned winters grandfather told us 
about came back to haunt us in this most modem of all years. 

It was not pleasant for anyone, but we are happy that we were 
equipped to provide you with the one thing that kept them out 
of our homes — good fuel. 

We were not always on the ball, but we tried hard, and so far as 
I know, no one of our customers actually suffered from lack of 
coal. 

We arc grateful for having been able to give adequate service, 
and we thank you warmly for the privilege of supplying you with 
Famous Reading Anthracite — the ever-dependable, heat-rich 
hard coal 

Now that we can once more smile a bit about winter's vicious 
onslaught, and look to pleasant months ahead, we ask you to 
accejjt our wishes for a happy spring and summer season of work 
and pla\. 

Sincerely yours, 

"S'ou noted, no doubt, that in none of these three letters did the writer 
ask for future business. Instead, he wais content to thank the customer for 
the privilege of serving him — and on the goodwill thus created, he was 
willing to stake his chances of getting the next year’s order. Had the writer, 
N. Bjornson, asked for the future business, the message in any of the three 
cases would have been just another sales letter, and much of the effectiveness 
would have been lost. 

Appreciation with no strings attached. Telling a customer how much 
he is appreciated, and then putting the bile on him for more business, is not 
the best w'ay to impress him with your sincerity. It is too much like using 
one hand to pat him on the back, and the other to reach for a favor, all the 
time saying to yourself, **If I say something nice to this fellow^ maybe he w ill 
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come across with another order.” The customer recognizes the real purpose 
of the gesture, and it may do more harm than good. 

In the following appreciation letters, no ulterior purpose is revealed. 
While they may ask for the goodwill of the reader, no strings are attached to 
the request. Sincerely, and without exaggeration or sweet wind, they thank 
the customer for his business favors and hope they may continue to merit 
his friendship. Naturally, any individual or group reacts favorably to a 
message which comes out of a clear sky — with no particular motive or neces- 
sity except the desire to say “Thanks.” 

Used by an Insurance Salesman 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

In the month of March, in the year 19 — . . . 

A young man set out in the earnest quest of earning a living. 

In the type of business which appealed most to him, he cast 
his lot. 

It took but a very short time for this young man to learn that 
earning a living in terms of dollars and cents was not the primary 
requisite of employment. 

He found in rubbing shoulders with a world of realities, that 
other things mattered far more — unselfishness, consideration of 
others, conscientious service, and above all, honesty. 

He learned, too, that his most valuable as.set was not his bank 
account, nor his worldly goods, nor things material, but rather 
his loyal friends. 

Having personally played the role of this young man, I have 
learned these things, and learned them well. 

I therefore want to express to you my sincere thanks for your 
loyal friendship and your genuine cooperation in these past years. 

They have made it possible for me to pass the milestones — one 
by one — and have contributed lai^ely toward making my tenth 
anniversary in the insurance business possible. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Used by Killark Electric Manufacturing Company, St. Louis 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

BEFORE — a man marries — 

He’ll send the girl flowers and take her in a taxi to the theatre. 
AFTER — the only “flour” she gets is Gold Medal. And she has 
to lug it home from the shopping center in a twenty-four pound 
sack. 

Business is a lot like that. 
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Firms spend much to make a man a customer. And then the 
best he gets is an invoice. 

We believe a concern should tell a customer that his trade is 
appreciated — and tell him often. That’s why we’re writing this 
letter. 

Not to sell you — but to tell you — it’s always a real pleasure to 
serve you. 

Cordially yours, 

Used by Famous~Barr Co,, St. Louis 
Dear Mrs. Doe: 

It is in a civic-minded mood, rather than a boastful one, that 
we point to our store’s attainment in becoming “First in St. Louis 
. . . Fifth in America.” 

We offer you our thanks and grateful appreciation for the role 
you have played in enabling us to reach this high place in the 
department store world. Your loyalty and confidence in our 
merchandise and service have contributed greatly to our success. 

It has been a real pleasure to serve you, and we shall strive con- 
stantly to merit your friendship and patronage. 

Please feel free to call on any executive of this store whenever 
he can be of assistance, for any of us will welcome an opportunity 
to further express our gratitude in terms of helpful service. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Used by the Palmer House, Chicago 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


This is the kind of letter that I am most happy to write, because 
I am taking this means of thanking you for your constant choice 
of the Palmer House as your home in Chicago. 

Your name ranks high among those of our loyal and distinguished 
“repeat” clientele who, year after year, give us definite proof that 
we are setting the pace of hotel leadership in Chicago. It is to 
friends like you that we owe the success of the Palmer House. 

And so I wish to express my sincere appreciation of your patron- 
age, and to assure you that we shall continue to do everything 
within our power to maintain our present standards of service, 
cuisine, and furnishings. 


Thank you again. 


Very sincerely yours, 


A little gift for good measure. The use of gifts with appreciation letters 
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is more common at Christmas than at other times of the year, but the 
Miles Kimball Company of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, did NOT wait for any 
special occasion to present a goodwill token. In fact, as the letter tells us, 
the offering was made in the month of May. 

Great morning, Mr. Doe: 

There’s something about a May day like this one up here in 
Wisconsin that gets into the blood of even an overweight letter- 
writer like myself. 

I got to thinking on the way to the office, ten minutes ago, how 
I spend most of my time trying to GET business, and precious 
little of it saying “thank you” to good folks like you who keep 
the wolf at our doorstep from having cubs. 

So this letter isn’t to sell you a darned thing. It’s just to tell you 
I appreciate your account, and that I’m sending you a little book 
I’ve enjoyed and think you may like. 

It*s a sort of calendar — a timetable showing when and where to 
look for the various birds, flowers, and other actors in the pageant 
of nature. It isn’t generally known by the cutthroats with whom 
he plays poker, but once in a while our Mr. Kimball likes to take 
himself a lone hike. This guidebook has made such occasions 
more interesting to him. 

It’s coming in a separate wrapper. I’m hoping you will find it 
a little useful. 

Cordially yours, 

In the following letter, the first “birthday” of the thing purchased 
furnishes the motive for the goodwill gesture. To make the appreciation more 
tangible, a gift in the form of free service is offered. 

Happy Birthday to you! 

Happy Birthday to you! 

Well, maybe it isn’t your birthday, Mr. Doe. . .but have you 
forgotten? .It’s your car’s birthday! 

Yes, just one year ago we delivered that smart, sparkling new 
automobile to you. We hope it’s given you a full year of driving 
enjoyment and comfort . . and that it will continue to. 

It seems fitting that today — on your car’s first birthday — we 
should say “Thank you” once again for buying it from us. And 
because we are still just as much interested in your car’s perform- 
ance as we were the day you bought it — we have a birthday 
surprise for you. 

Drive in within thirty days, and we’ll give your car a thorough 
factory-specified 20-point lubrication ... FREE ! 
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It won’t cost you a cent. Just bring this letter along. We’ll be 
looking forward to seeing you roll into our driveway soon. 

Cordially yours, 

The token sent with a goodwill letter does not need to be expensive, 
but it should serve some useful purpose. At one time or another, most men 
are bothered by the breaking of a shoe-lace, with no spare handy for 
replacement. Clarke’s, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, use this annoyance as the basis 
for an appreciation message. Although at the end of the letter a play for 
another sale is made, it is not done in a way to offend the customer, or to 
detract from the cordiality of the contact. This letter is also very short, 
proving that appreciation can be aptly expressed without a book full of 
words. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Some morning soon, when you are dressing at a mile-a-minute 
rate, a shoelace might s-n-a-p. So we’re sending you a new pair 
with our compliments. 

We sincerely appreciate your patronage and want your purchases 
to be 100 per cent satisfactory — even to the laces. 

It was a pleasure to sell you the shoes you’re wearing now, and 
we hope for an “encore” when you need another pair. 

Cordially yours, 

Goodwill to the departing customer. Granted that those of cynical 
mind may question the motive behind a goodwill letter to customers — 
attributing to it the thought of future sales — the charge could not be made 
against a friendly expression of goodwill to the customer who has just been 
lost. Such a message is the one sent to those who have just sold their stock 
in the General Foods Corporation: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

In a family of many thousands of stockholders, some new names 
appear and some drop out each week. 

I have learned recently that your General Foods account has been 
closed. Possibly this may be due to a change in name or address, 
or to transfer of your stock to the name of some broker or other 
individual. 

It is also possible that you have relinquished your General Foods 
stock. In this event, we sincerely hope to retain your friendship 
for General Foods, despite our regret in the loss of one of our 
family of stockholders. 
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Your frank comments would be sincerely appreciated if there has 
been any dissatisfaction with any of our products or policies. 

If you would like^ during the next year, to have us keep you on 
our mailing* list for descriptive material about General Foods, 
such as we include in mailings of our dividend checks, please let 
us know. 

Sincerely, 

So much for these goodwill contacts of a general nature. When used 
with sincerity, and not as a “plug” for more orders, they can be a powerful 
help to any comjiany. The best of the lot are those which are written for 
no special reason, except to let the customer know his business is appreciated. 
The cost of an occasional “Thank You” is small; the return may be 
abundantly large. 

3. Appreciation Letters for the Holiday Season 

A diEBcult letter job. Contrary to popular opinion, it is not easy to dash 
off a letter of appreciation for the New Year or Christmas. One difficulty 
is in making the message different from the many others the reader is likely 
to receive; another is conveying a sincere thought without having it take on 
the form of sentimentality. There is probabl)’ more pencil-chewing by busi- 
nessmen at Christmas time than at any other period of the year. Many 
writers would like to get away from the expression, “A Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year,” but nobody seems to come up with anything adequate 
to take its place. In view of these obstacles, jjerhaps the following sugges- 
tions may be helpful: 

1. Don’t try to be clever or spectacular in the preparation of a 
Christmas letter to customers and others. 

2. Wait for a quiet moment when you can relax and write the 
message without interruption or pressure. 

3. Think of something you would like to read if you were getting 
the letter instead of writing it. Then say that something in 
the simplest possible language. 

4. Remember you can be a little more personal in a Christmas 
letter than in almost any other kind. People expect sentiment 
in a Christmas letter; they are in the mood to accept it at face 
value. 

5. There is no limitation in length for a Christmas letter, but 
as a rule, the shorter ones seem best. At least, avoid too many 
adjectives, and try hard not to repeat. 
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6. Don’t ask anyone else to write a Christinas letter for you. 

The sentiment you wish to express is yours — ^it suffers a loss 
of effectiveness when offered second-hand. 

A “must” in the letter program. No matter how difficult the job may 
seem, there is no satisfactory reason for omitting a Christmas message to 
customers and friends of the company. It is a fallacy to argue that your 
mailing will not be missed among the great number of cards and letters the 
average person or organization receives. Neither is it fair to assume that it 
doesn’t matter what you mail if you just mail something, since all Christmas 
messages are like peas in the pod, and few people read them anyway. 

The right attitude, we think, is that the holiday season is one time 
during the year when the spirit of goodwill seems most in evidence, the time 
when people are in the mood to overlook past grievances, the time when 
they give and expect to receive appreciation. Thus, the Christmas message 
to customers is not just a formality to be gotten rid of as quickly as possible ; 
it is a real opportunity to offer a friendly hand, to make up for former 
indifference, and to let the customer know that the company is sincerely 
grateful for his patronage. 

If all the above is true, then surely there is no letter written for business 
that deserves a more serious effort in preparation. However, it is not a job 
that can be done by any set of rules or any formula. A good Christmas letter 
comes from the heart, and beyond the few simple suggestions already 
offered, no person can tell another how it should be written. 

A few good Christmas letters. Instead, for your inspection and study — 
so that here and there you may find an adaptable idea or thought — some 
holiday messages have been culled from many times their number for this 
Handbook. They represent a fair cross section of the best letters of their 
type as used in American business during the past several years. Of course, 
there are many other letters that might deserve an equal rating, but here at 
least you have a dependable sample. You will find all of the letters sincere 
in tone — couched in simple language. They express appreciation in a way 
that would be accepted as real and genuine. They serve the purpose for 
which they are intended. They are goodwill builders. 

Explaining the Origin of Christmas 
Merr>' Christmas^ folks! 

Guess what! This gift-giving all started with a Saint named 
Nicholas throwing a purse of gold through a window each night 
for three successive night. 

It happened that Saint Nicholas knew a poor nobleman in Lycia, 

Asia Minor. The fellow had three lovely daughters and he wor- 
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ried about their future, so Nick threw a purse of gold through 
their window, and returned the two following nights to do it 
again. 

Well, you Can imagine how happy that made them. And the 
news got ’round and folks all over Europe decided to make each 
other happy by giving gifts on a night called Saint Nicholas’ Eve. 
For economy’s sake they cut it down to one night, and dropped 
the gold purse idea — they just filled shoes and stockings with 
candy, cookies, and handmade toys and trinkets. 

And that’s how we got hold of the swell idea of giving Popeye 
dolls, scooters, trains, toasters, fur coats, and neckties during 
the grandest season of the year. 

All I wish is that I could be the original Saint Nicholas this year 
— that I could be everyplace at one time. Then I’d be sure to 
visit your home, and I’d bring along that gold purse, too. 

Anyway, I hope Santa brings you and yours all you want for 
Christmas, plus a New Year filled with all of the things that 
make life worth living. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Atlas Mineral Products Co.) 

Giving Full Credit to the Customer 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Christmas means more to us than holly cards and pretty senti- 
ments neatly embossed. When, on Christmas morning, we find 
candy and candles on our cedar tree, we realize that there would 
not even be a cedar tree but for the goodwill and patronage of 
you and other good customers. 

And we are grateful. 

Just counting our own blessings leads us to wish you the most 
7jrosperous New Year you ever have known, and a Christmas as 
merry as ours. 

In sincere appreciation, 

(Ketterlinus Lithograph Manufacturing Company) 

Just a Sincere '"Merry Christmas” 

Gentlemen : 

MERRY CHRISTMAS — What other phrase can start the heart 
strings singing more quickly or more gladly than those two words? 
In them are wrapped all the best human emotions of the ages. 

It’s useless to try to improve on them for they form the perfect 
thought. 
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And so, as another year draws to a close, I want to say thank 
you for your part in making it a pleasant one, and again let me 
say right out of my heart — MERRY CHRISTMAS to you and 
yours! 


(The Washburn Company) 


Sincerely, 


Distinguished by Its Simplicity 

Gentlemen : 

“Christmas** means a lot of things, but to our Organization this 
season centers chiefly around two of the flnest things in life. . . 
home and friends. 


Looking back over the years and thinking of Christmas Days 
gone by makes us realize just how empty life would be without 
the prop)er home life and good, true friends. 


So at this season of the year we are thinking of you and your 
associates whose friendship has helped us along the way. We 
hope this will be a truly Merry Christmas for you and everyone 
at your house, and that the New Year will bless your home with 
all of the good things in life. 


(Dick Brothers, Inc.) 


Sincerely yours, 


"'Merry Christmas*' in Rhyme 


Greetings : 

Once a year we drop things material — turn to matters even ethe- 
real — wishes to all here and there — Xmas spirit fills the air — 
New Year*s coming — just around the bend — may good luck — 
happiness — be yours — no end. 

Cordially, 


(Pacific Desk Company) 


Mailed with a Calendar 


Just in case — 

you*ve lost the last lonely leaf on your calendar, we’re sending 
you a new one to convince you that Christmas is about here and 
New Year will be right along too. 

There was a time when all a man needed to know it was Christ- 
mas was for someone to give him a couple of loud neckties. 

If a little girl was good, she got a box of handkerchiefs. Nowa- 
days, if she’s not so good she may get a real fur coat. 
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Yes sir, times have changed, and there’s nothing much we can 
do about it. 

Maybe we’re just silly softies, as you might say, but we’re still 
old-fashiohed enough to believe there’s some sentiment left in 
business, after all. 

So not a single sentence about STENCILS. Just a single, sincere 
statement like this, . . . 

May your Christmas be your Merriest and the New Year your 
most Pro^erous. 

Cheerfully yours, 

(Marsh Stencil Machine Co.) 

Showmanship in the Christmas message. Because so many holiday 
messages are likely to be received by the same individual or company, and 
because the things to be said are limited, any idea to attract special atten- 
tion — if appropriate and in good taste — may give the Christmas letter an 
advantage over others of regular form. On the other hand, sentiment and 
showmanship are not easy to blend, and anyone using a dramatized mailing 
should be sure it is in keeping with the spirit of the season. Another factor, 
of course, in determining the fitness of the idea is the character of the group 
who will receive it; some firms are more conservative and critical in their 
reactions than othen. 

Advertising men, for example, would probably react favorably to a 
message which appeared in one of the business magazines a few years ago. 
It went like this. Be sure to read it aloud: 


VROLIJKE KERSTMIS 
SARBATORI FELIGITE 
JOYEUX NOEL 
FROELICHE WEIHNACHTEN 
TIN HAO NIAN 
KINOA SHINNEN 
ICHOK YILARA 
GLAD JULEN 


BOAS FESTAS 
FELICE NATALE 
CHRYSTOVJNA 
WESOLYCH SWIAT 
OLAEDELIO JUL 
FELICE PASCUAS 
VE8ELE VANOCHE 
SRETAN BOZIC 


BOLDOG KARACSONYI UNNEPEKET 


All of which is by way of saying Merry 
Christmas, and (to which we add) a most 
excellent New Year. 


Another Christmas message which gets out of the groove is adapted 
from an idea once used by the Florsheim Shoe Company. On the outside of 
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a small folder is the drawing of a jewel box, and attached to the center of 
it is an imitation diamond. The caption says: “WE DO NOT ASK FOR 
DIAMONDS.” Then on the inside of the folder appears the following 
message : 

As we pause in sober contemplation of the millions of people in 
other lands who cannot have happiness this Christmas, we are 
humbly grateful for the privilege of living in a country where 
spiritual values have not been subordinated to material things. 

So, in our letter to Santa Claus we do not ask for diamonds or 
t>ther worldly possessions. Instead, we want only your goodwill 
- -to so serve you that you will continue to think well of us, as 
surely we do of you. 

That you and yours will find happiness on Christmas day — that 
you will have good fortune during the coming year — is the 
sincere wish of myself and of all my associates. 

Also impressive is a Christmas folder once mailed by “The Justin Boys,” 
bootmakers of Fort Worth, Texas. On the outside, Santa Claus has just 
hand-lettered the recipient’s name at the top of his list. The inside of the 
folder shows a picture of the plant, and Santa Claus holding a card on 
which is the message. 

On the following pages, you will find additional dramatized Christmas 
messages. Most of the originals were in two or more colors, but at least you 
can gain a fair impression of the respective ideas, and how they might be 
adapted to your own use. The Rylander letter talks only about the New 
Year, but the two holidays have come to be more or less synonymous with 
respect to customei appreciation. 

Show'manship in Christmas and New Year’s messages is okay if you 
happen to like it; some will alwavs prefer the more conventional and 
dignified greetings. 

Letters for other holidays. Messages of appreciation need not be con- 
fined to Christmas and New Year’s, although they are days which may 
come first in the company goodwill letter program. Certainly, a company is 
rather stingy that remembers to thank its customers only once a year. A 
letter mailed in connection with some other national event or day may carry 
the advantage of having less competition, too. Not uncommon in American 
business are goodwill gestures to tie in wfith Thanksgiving, the Fourth of 
July, Mother’s Day, Father s Day, Easter, the birthdays of Washington and 
Idncoln, and other times held high in public esteem. 

For certain typies of business, the above days are particularly significant, 
and letters may be used either to gain goodwill or as sales helps. A florist 
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LEHERS TO W<N GOODWILL 


naturally takisji advantage of Mother's Day ; a clothing merchant is equally 
interested in Father’s Day; a sporting goods dealer finds the Fourth of July 
one of his booming sales periods. The Lincoln Life Insurance Company 
would hardly overlook Mr. Lincoln’s birthday. And of course an expression 
of gratitude to customers is appropriate for any organization on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

In this respect, a gesture made to Jewish customers by one company is 
especially interesting. The following letter, mailed by Hills, McLean 
Haskins, Binghamton, New York, brought back many replies — and created 
a lot of goodwill. 

Gut Yom-Tov — 

and a joyous Pesach celebration to you and yours. 

As you and your family sit at the First Seder Wednesday eve- 
ning, I am certain your thoughts will be along the same line as 
mine when this letter was written. 

We are all children of one Supreme Being and the trials and 
troubles of this world of ours only serve to emphasize the great 
truth of the universal Brotherhood of Man. 

And so, as a Gentile, I am taking the opportunity of offering 
sincere felicitations for the Passover Festival. 

We, here at McLean’s, are proud of the fact that we number 
hundreds of Hebrew families among our customers and friends. 

Sincerely, 

It doesn’t matter so much on what occasions the goodwill letters are 
mailed; the important thing is that every company should use enough of 
them to keep the fire burning. Merely to mail a Christmas letter or card 
because the act is customary is a sad reflection on a short-sighted company. 
Customers need more attention than any one annual contact could possibly 
give It is just as logical for a customer to buy only once a year, if that is as 
often as his purchases are appreciated. 

4. Letters of Congratulation 

People appreciate recognition. The individual who does not like to 
have his good deeds noticed is a rarity. The desire for praise when praise is 
due is a basic human craving. A man is proud not only of the honors he 
wins, but also of anything outstanding done by a member of his family, or an 
associate in his business. He is thrilled when his son earns a scholarship to 
college, when his daughter marries, when he first becomes a grandfather, or 
for no bigger reason than building a new factory or moving into more 
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pretentious quarters. Anything that pleases him becomes doubly sweet when 
it is recognized by some other person or company. A letter of congratulation 
makes him feel important; adds a personal touch to a business relationship; 
can hardly fail to win a bit of his goodwill. 

Hence, the astute businessman is ever on the lookout for any oppor-' 
tunity to write a letter of congratulation. He keeps in touch with the 
personal activities of his customers, and even of important prospects that 
he hopes to sell someday. His salesmen are instructed to report back to the 
home office about the honors and happy events incidental to the lives of 
customers. If a good dealer has recently been elected Mayor of his village, 
a letter of congratulation is forwarded promptly. If a purchasing agent 
is promoted to the rank of Vice-President, he is quickly commended. If a 
merchant has moved into a new and bigger store, that fact, too. is re- 
cognized. 

It takes only a few minutes to dictate a letter of congratulation : the 
goodwill created may endure throughout the years. The executive who 
ignores an opportunity to render a word of praise to a customer is both 
thoughtless and negligent. It is not a form of hypocrisy to write these letters 
of congratulation — not when the writer is sincerely interested in the good 
deeds of others, and regards his customers in a friendly and personal way. 
To be sure, if the reader feels that his back is being scratched only in the 
hope of getting his orders, the result is negative; but the average business 
executive is really sincere about liking his customers. Naturally, he is glad to 
see them prosper. 

Reasons are almost numberless. It is futile to attempt naming all the 
circumstances that might prompt congratulatory letters. The activities of 
mankind are too numerous — and interests too wide — for tabulation. How- 
ever, if you were to tackle the endless job, you would probably include letters 
to cover the following types of situations. 

Congratulations to the customer or business friend who has 
received some form of promotion in business, in civic office, or in 
some social organization. 

Congratulations for any type of service which is of value to so- 
ciety, and for which the worker gives of his own time without 
recompense. 

Congratulations for election to office, or for service rendered in 
an office from which the recipient is retiring. 

Congratulations for some personal accomplishment: the winning 
of a golf tournament, the making of a speech, the writing of a 
magazine article, the solution of a business problem, or any simi- 
lar achievement. 
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Congratulations for some business accomplishment: the build- 
ing of a new plant, the opening of a branch office, the acquisition 
of another company, the announcement of a new product, the 
substantial increase in sales volume, the offering of a new service 
which will be of benefit to the community. 

Congratulations for milestones reached in progress: the fiftieth 
anniversary of the company, a personal birthday, the anniversary 
of the opening of an account, the tenure of years in a business 
position. 

Congratulations for honors won by members of the family: the 
winning of a varsity letter by a son, the election of a wife to 
some civic or social position of leadership, the graduation of a 
son or daughter from college, the winning of a scholarship, any 
one of a thousand achievements considered worthwhile by com- 
mon agreement. 

Congratulations for some happy event in the family dircle: the 
birth of a baby, marriage, recovery from illness, return of a son 
from military duty. 

Congratulations for some material advancement: the acquisition 
of a fine new home, the winning of a blue ribbon for “best dog 
of show,” the gaining of control of some business enterprise. 

Congratulations for some spiritual circumstance: the joining of 
a church, work done as Scoutmaster of a troop of Boy Scouts, 
the donation of a large sum to charity. 

Congratulations for achievement in some personal hobby: acting 
in the little theatre, singing in a chorus or choir, public display 
of an oil painting, a poem published in the local newspaper, 
a display at a flower show 

You see, when such a list is started, there is no place to stop it. But no 
matter what the reason for the congratulatory letter, it is sure to win good- 
will; not only because it flatters the ego of the reader, but also because it tells 
him that the writer takes a personal interest in what he is doing. We know' 
of one business executive — tremendously popular and successful — who for 
thirty years has made it a point to start every working day with the dicta- 
tibn of a congratulatory letter. Each day, his secretary appears with her 
notebook, and asks the question: “Who is it today?” And surprising as it 
may seem, he has never once lacked a candidate. 

Typical letters of congratulatitm. Because the circumstances that 
motivate congratulatory letters are never quite the same, we do not pro- 
pose to suggest any forms to follow, or any letters that could be used word 
for word to cover respective situations. However, we will examine a few 
letters of the congratulatory type and catch, perhaps, the spirit with which 
they all are written. Here, for example, is a letter written by an executive 
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of Curtiss 1000 Inc., to Miles Kimball, president of Direct Mail Associates, 
Inc., Oshkosh, Wisconsin: 

Dear Mr. Kimball: 

I take this opportunity to congratulate you on your letter 
announcing you have moved to larger quarters. This letter came 
to my attention through Dartnell Publications. It is a very 
interesting letter and worthy of the favorable comment which 
was given it. 

An extra tingle made a round trip on ray spine when I read the 
fifth paragraph wherein you mention letterheads, envelopes and 
invoices, because I am keenly aware of the many fine envelope 
orders which we have had from you the past few years. This 
business is appreciated, I assure you. 

When I was a youngster I spent my summer vacation on a farm 
and my early recollections are closely associated with a pair of 
overalls which had conspicuously displayed across the shoulder 
straps, “Oshkosh B’gosh.” However, in more recent years I find 
the name Oshkosh more closely associated with Direct Mail and 
envelopes than with blue denim and wide open spaces. 

I wish that I too might be in a position to climb up and inspect 
your new quarters. Naturally, I am interested in that sort of 
thing, and besides I have never had the pleasure of meeting up 
with one of those St. Bernard dogs. 

When you come to St. Paul, climb up and see us sometime. Our 
office is on the second floor. 

Yours very’ truly, 

In that one letter, there are at least four things said that must have 
pleased the reader: first, the congratulations for the move to better quarters; 
second, the favorable comment about the letter in Dartnell Publications, 
third, the appreciation for past envelope orders; and fourth, the reference 
to a hobby, St. Bernard dogs. Then, at the end, comes the cordial invitation 
to call when the reader happens to be in St. Paul. You could not ask for 
a more generous, effective expression of goodwill. 

It is only natural that a businessman of long experience should take 
pride in anniversaries, esfjecially when they date back many years to the 
time of the company’s founding. Using this pride as the basis for a goodwill 
letter-contact is both logical and appropriate. Following is the wav the 
Deltox Rug Company recognized the fifty-sixth birthday of a retail furmtuiT 
store. 


Mr. John Doe: 

What a thrill it must give you, Mr. Doe, to look back over your 
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many years in the retail furniture business. For each and every 
year testifies that you treated your customers fairly and squarely ^ 
and gave them full value for the money spent in your store. 

Established 1888. Seventy-six years. That’s a long, long time. 

And we’H gamble your records show that the children and the 
grandchildren of your original purchasers have bought from you. 

There’s something mighty comforting in a long record of service 
to the public. And we know that you are going to find, on the 
day that your business is seventy-six years young, that this spirit 
is particularly heart-warming. 

As a comparative youngster, with only thirty-seven years of busi- 
ness life behind us, we congratulate you. 

{No complimentary close) 

A different type of birthday is that which marks the milestones of a 
business relationship. This event is recognized neatly in a letter used by 
the Wilkinson-Grey Company of New York. 


Dear Mr. Doe; 

“Good merchandise finds a ready buyer.” — Plautus. 

Year after year we become more interested in your wrapping 
problems, Mr. Doe. Each year we are more anxious to render a 
service which will meet with your highest approval. 

This day marks another milestone in our business relations. Just 
sixteen years ago today you opened an account with us. 

We are ever mindful of this day, and the writer personally wishes 
you to know that we are today even more interested in serving 
you than we were the first day we did business with you. And 
it is because you are a customer of long standing that we hope 
to continue to justify your confidence in us. 

Is there anything that we can do to improve our service? — to 
make it more acceptable? — and to your greater satisfaction^ 

Wrapping ly Speaking, 

Other congratulatory letters. To illustrate further how businessmen of 
‘our time are building goodwill by letters of praise, a few more examples 
mny be helpful. None of them offer much of a problem in the writing — a 
friendly hand extended in sincere commendation, and the job is done. The 
mere fact that the honor or deed has been noticed is more important to 
the person receiving the letter than the form in which the praise is worded. 
It takes so little time to dictate one of these goodwill messengers compared 
to that necessary for other kinds of business correspondence that it is 
difficult to understand why more of them are not written. Certainly, the 
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trouble they involve is insignificant when set against their value in promot- 
ing better business relations. 


Election to Office 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

It was a real pleasure to read in this morning’s paper of your 
selection yesterday to be the next president of the Association of 
Retail Merchants. I can think of no one better qualified for thU 
important position, and you have my heartiest congratulations. 

Knowing, as well I should after the many years you have been 
a loyal customer, how thoroughly you have managed your own 
business, and what a great inspiration you have been to your 
employees, I am sure you will lead the Association in a way that 
will benefit every member, and be a real credit to yourself. 

Please remember that all through the year while you are carry- 
ing the ball for many a touchdown, I will be up in the grand- 
stand, rooting for you. 

Sincerely yours. 


Civic Service 

Dear friend : 

The fact that the Community Chest Drive has reached its quota 
two days before completion is only another evidence of your 
leadership ability and willingness to accept any obligation for 
the good of our community. 

1 have attended most of the noonday luncheons, and could tell 
from the first day that we had a Chairman who would direct the 
Drive successfully. It is not an easy job to control the efforts 
of so many volunteer workers, or to keep them happily united 
throughout the campaign. 

Truly, you have held the torch high all the way, even though 
there must have been times when other men would have faltered. 

There is little material reward for social or civic service, but I 
know you must feel amply recompensed by the thought of the 
good you have created for the unfortunate people in our city. 

You have my sincere congratulations, added to all the others that 
you must have been receiving. 

Very truly yours, 

Personal Achievement 

You old rascal! 

Somewhere along life’s way, you have discovered the Fountain 
of Youth — but you have never told me where it was. Is that 
the w-ay to treat an old business friend? 
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I, too, was once a fairly good tennis player, but it has been at 
least ten years since 1 gave up the game because the old legs 
wouldn’t take the punishment. But you are as old as I am, 
and now- 1 read that you won the City Championship. 

Today, I am going to ask for a new credit report on you, because 
I think you have been operating under false colors. Your name 
can’t be Doe as it stands on our books. It must be Kramer or 
Parker or Talbert. 


Seriously, 1 am both amazed and delighted about your victory. 
You have reminded me of something I forgot too soon — that a 
man is only as old as he thinks he is. Maybe I should have that 
racket of mine restrung. 


Do you need a doubles partner? 


Cordially, 


Promotion 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Congratulations — from all of us here at Armstrong’s. 

It is good to hear that you have been made Manager of the 
Jefferson. In a way, it’s just like having one of our own family 
promoted, because all of these past ten years you have helped 
make so lAny of our conventions run smoothly. 

According to xhe newspaper account, you started 23 years ago 
as a night clerk at the Jefferson. Somehow, it makes us feel 
good to contemplate the careers of ambitious young men who 
start from scratch and rise to the top — that can’t happen in any 
other country. 

Sincerely, 


Good Fortune 


Dear friend Doe: 

I was deeply concerned a month ago when Tom Turner wrote 
that you had gone to the hospital for a major operation. While 
you and I have not met personally, the many letters we have 
written back 2 Uid forth have developed a feeling of friendship 
which I know is mutual. It didn’t seem right that you should 
suffer this misfortune. 

But this morning word came from Tom that he saw you in your 
store a couple of days ago, and that you had set some kind of 
record for quick recovery. 

This is indeed good news, and I congratulate you for being in 
such good physical condition after such an ordeal. Maybe I am 
like an old hen mothering her chicks, but I do hope you will take 
things easy for a while, and not bother too much about business. 

Cordially yours. 
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The New Baby 

Dear Mary Anne ; 

Welcome to our eventful world! 

They tell me you arrived by air day before yesterday, via Stork 
Transcontinental- This, you know, is the oldest airline, and it 
has an unblemished record for safe transportation. 

We could have w'ritten to your father — an old and loyal customer 
of ours — but no doubt he is too busy handing out cigars to even 
read his mail. 

And of course your mother is just as proud and excited as he is. 
When you get older, Mary Anne, you will better understand 
what joy you have brought to your parents, and why we have 
hastened to congratulate them. 

In the meantime, so that all the things now happening will be 
properly recorded, you are getting with this letter a Baby Book 
which we know you will cherish in the years when you become a 
grown-up. 

Until then, best wishes to you, Mary Anne. 

Cordially, 


Marriage 

Dear friend Doe: 

She was a shy little girl with big blue eyes, and lovely blonde 
hair. It took a little while for her to accept me as a friend, but 
finally she climbed on my lap and we had a lot of fun together. 

It’s your little girl I am talking about, and the event was the 
night you had me up to dinner, after you gave me that first very 
much appreciated order. It seems only yesterday, but of course 
we both know that many years have passed over the dam since 
that pleasant evening. 

If I had any doubt about that it would have been removed when 
I heard from salesman Gray that the little girl with the big blue 
eyes was married last week to a Captain in the United States 
Army. 

This must have been both a sad and a happy occasion for you. 
It isn’t easy to give up a daughter, and I know how devotedly 
you have worshipped her. But to have her marry so well must 
have been some compensation. 

Congratulations? Why, I have a great store of them — for you, 
for your daughter, and especially for the lucky army officer. 

This morning I had the extreme pleasure of spending an hour in 
our Gift Department — trying to find that one rare thing which 
might give the newly wedded couple something they would really 
cherish in future years together. 
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I think 1 made the right selecticm. At least, it is on its way to 
them with my best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 


Birthday 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Tomorrow will be an important day in your household, and 1 
hope this letter arrives in time to include my congratulations 
with all the others you are sure to receive. 

I have a friend who says he never wants to be reminded of a 
birthday. To me, that seems very foolish. It is not a misfortune 
to grow older, year by year — not when, as with yourself, each 
milestone represents additional progress. 

More and more with the passing of time, you have become a vital 
force for gpod in your community. And that means more friends, 
more prestige, more to be thankful for each birthday. 

It has been a great privilege to serve you these past thirty years. 

We have no customer who deserves more of our appreciation. 

So a Happy Birthday to you tomorrow — and many, many more 
in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 

- It is needless to continue with examples of congratulatory letters. As 
has been stated, they are easy enough to write; the chief problem is not 
to overlook their goodwill possibilities. Not all events in the life of a 
customer or friend are happy, however. There are times when condolences 
are in order rather than congratulations, and then the letter- writer faces a 
much more difficult job. 

5. Letters of Condolence 

A real evidence of goodwill. The old saying, “A friend in need is a 
friend indeed,” has great significance in customer relations. Probably no 
business letter is so much appreciated as the one that expresses sincere 
sympathy for a reader in distress ; in no other way can a few short sentences 
go farther in offering comfort and building goodwill that Isists long after 
the shock of the misfortune has eased. Businessmen generally recognize the 
importance of this fact, but the majority approach the writing of a condol- 
ence letter with considerable dread. Their mental attitude in such cases 
is much the same as yours is likely to be when you visit a funeral parlor to 
console a friend. Your heart beats faster in sympathy, but you just don’t 
know what to say. 
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The difficulty of the message varies^ of course, with the naUire of the 
misfortune. It is not nearly so hard to talk to a customer about an accident 
to himself or someone in his family, when the chances of recovery are promis- 
ing, as about the death of a close relative. If the loss is material, the problem 
is comparatively simple; especially, when sympathy can be accompanied 
by some tangible help. But death is something nobody likes to think or talk 
about, perhaps because we instinctively fear it. 

Unfortunately, this dread of writing the condolence letter too often 
leads to the omission of the task. We mean to express our sympathy, but 
put it off until the time has passed when it would be appropriate. Or, if 
the job is finally done, our thoughts are so frozen by the inhibition of not 
knowing what to say that the final form of the message b either too blunt 
and cold, or too “flowery” and exaggerated. In neither case b the result 
what we intended. 

A few suggestions. True sympathy is not an emotion that can be 
expressed by following specific directions — as a woman may knit a sweater 
or bake a cake. The formula of the Star, the Chain, and the Hook, has 
little or no value in composing a message of condolence, and anyone who 
thought to use it for such an occasion would surely come out with a mon- 
strous example of insincerity. However, a few flexible suggestions may be 
helpful to those who find the condolence letter a perplexing problem. Do 
not take them too literally, as the last thing you want to do is to make 
your message so mechanical that it lacks warmth. 

First, mentally place yourself in the position of the person to 
whom you arc about to write. What if your business had been 
wiped out by fire? What if your wife were dangerously ill in 
the hospital? What if your brother had been killed? 

Forget you are writing a letter, and just say what you would 
face to face. The occasion is no time for a literary masterpiece; 
if you think you have written a good letter, it is probably very 
poor. 

Resist the temptation to quote scripture or poetry, especially 
when talking about death. You are not delivering a sermon, 
and your reader is in no mood to hear one. 

Use simple language, and not too much of it. Sympathy b not 
a thing that can be colored or expanded successfully; trying to 
make it so makes the message seem insincere. 

Be sure the thought you are expressing is genuine. In other 
uords, don’t be hypocritical. If your motive b merely to gain 
goodwill for yourself or your company, you have no moral right 
to write the letter. The sympathy must be real. 
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A tangible offer of help — if help is possible — means a lot more to 
a person in trouble than mere words. For example^ some form 
of material assistance will earn the everlasting appreciation of 
the customer who has suffered financial loss. 

With the foregoing suggestions in mind, the best way to learn how to 
write an effective letter of condolence is to see how' other businessmen have 
done the job. 

Actual letters expressing sympathy. All of the letters which follow seem 
to have been dictated with genuine concern for those to whom they were 
directed- They have the saving grace of sincerity, although some of them 
would have done a better job in less words. However, they are representative 
of the better sort commonly seen in modem business correspondence. 

First, it is enlightening to see how four different executives approached 
the same problem — the writing of a letter of sympathy to customers in an 
area devastated by flood. You will note that two of the letters add deeds to 
words by offering concrete forms of assistance. 

For Safety Belt-Lacer Company, 

By H. H. Stalker. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

The words to express what we feel about the desperate situation 
through which you have been compelled to pass come with diffi- 
culty; such as do, seem futile and inadequate. What could one 
say that would in any way lessen your burden ? 

So in lieu of any words of the sympathy we feel and cannot 
express, we offer the following as perhaps being, in a small way, a 
practical demonstration. 

Pending your flood insurance adjustment and your rehabilitation 
plans, we shall be glad to ship you such hooks and lacers as you 
may need to supply quick demand, on a ninety-day dating. 

Sincerely yours. 

For Quaker City Rubber Company, 

By H. J. Cocking. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I have heard through our mutual friend, Frank Smith, about 
the big loss sustained by your family during the recent floods. 

At a time like this it is hard to find words to express one’s 
thoughts. But you must believe me when I tell you we, too, feel 
your loss. 

To lose your home is sad. No matter how elegant or how humble 
it may be, it’s always ‘’Home Sweet Home” to you. The kindly 
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thoughts associated with that home — especially^ those of your 
boyhood days spent there — ^will linger long in your garden of 
memories. It can’t be otherwise. 

Yet, out of this catastrophe — from the mass of debris and ruins — 
bigger and better towns will arise. They generally do, you know 
— so don’t despair. 

Do you remember that Latin phrase, Mr. Doe? *‘Dum spiro, 
sp>ero” — “Whilst I breathe, I hope.” You know it’s hop)e that 
pulls one through many a crisis. 

It will pull you and yours through this one. As hard as it may 
seem, keep your courage, and don’t lose faith. 

Most sincerely, 

For Curtiss 1000 Inc., 

By G. R. Allanson. 

Gentlemen : 

Our salesman, M. W. Prince, tells us you are in the locality most 
seriously affected by the flood. We realize there is very little 
help we can offer, but do wish to express our .sympathy, and the 
hope that you have not suffered too great a loss. 

If your envelope supply has been destroyed, we offer the com- 
plete facilities of our plant at Cleveland to rush supplies to you. 

A letter outlining your needs will be given emergency attention. 

We shall also bend every effort to see that the most speedy 
delivery possible is made. 

Sincerely yours, 

When death is the reason for the letter. The most difficult to write of 
all condolence letters are those that deal with death. And yet, when death 
has visited the family of salesman, customer, or friend it would be an 
unforgivable discourtesy not to send some word of comfort. How other 
business executives — experts in letter writing — handle this trying situation 
is demonstrated in the following typical examples. The first was written by 
John A. Buxton, General Sales Manager for the Federal Hardware & 
Implement Mutuals, Ovvatonna, Minnesota: 

Dear Malcolm : 

As I stood and looked at your father yesterday, I thought of you 
and his immediate family and their natural sorrow in losing this 
man who had been father and counsellor for so many years. 

But as I looked around me at the family and friends who were 
there, I knew that beneath your sorrow you were proud of your 
father and rightfully so. 
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No man is eternal. We ail must face the last barrier, and the 
look of mild satisfaction on your father’s face told me that he 
had accomplished a big job, honestly and well. 

He has Is^t behind him a fine heritage in sons and daughters, and 
in loyal friends. You will miss your father but you will never be 
entirely without him, for his spirit is incorporated in every one 
of you. 

So in this inadequate letter, I tell you, Malcolm, that I am sorry 
you lost him, but let us believe that he has “Wrapped the 
draperies of his couch about him and lain down to pleasant 
dreams.’* 

Yours sincerely, 

You saw a moment ago how H. J. Cocking, Quaker City Rubber 
Company Sales Promotion Manager, wrote to a customer who had suffered 
damage to his business from flood. The letter below was mailed to a repre- 
sentative in New Zealand. The writer’s beautiful thought in the next to 
the last paragraph might have been spoken for himself. He died suddenly 
only a short time after the letter was mailed. 

Dear Mr. Royse: 

The Quaker Organization was deeply moved upon hearing of the 
untimely death of your father, and hastens to extend its deep 
sympathy in this, your hour of trial. 

While the privilege of knowing your father personally never fell 
to our lot, we realize the extent of the loss you have sustained. 

At a time like this, mere words are empty and shallow, but yours 
is a suffering which is universal. . .which belongs to every human 
being in every comer of the world. A deep anguish which, sooner 
or later, cuts into every human heart. . .strong and weak. 

Death is the inevitable goal, and there may be some small degree 
of consolation in the thought that death is but a narrow starlit 
strip between the companionship of yesterday and the happy 
reunion of tomorrow. 

May this thought help you to carry on. 

Sincerely, 

George J. Hughes, writing for the Deltox Rug Company, also deserves 
commendation for writing a heartfelt note of condolence. Below he is 
talking to a dealer of long standing w'hose brother and partner had just died : 

Friend Doe: 

It w'as a shock to us to learn of the passing of your beloved 
brother and our good friend for many years. The loss to us is 
great. 
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But the greater loss is to Centralia itself. 

We will never forget how you and he carried on courageously 
during the years of depression — how you two helped to restore 
confidence among merchants in your own and other towns by 
building a beautiful new store while others were still holding back 
through fear of the future. 

These are but two of many things that the brothers Doe have 
done in a worthy way to make Centralia a better city, but their 
importance in general welfare in the most trying of times makes 
them worthy of particular mention. 

We are as humble in our sorrow in the passing of this good man, 
your brother, as we know you to be. 

Yours sincerely, 

Although it is true that words can do little to ease the sorrow that 
comes with death, there may be the possibility of a constructive thought in 
a condolence letter which will bring some inspiration. For example, the 
thought expressed in the fourth paragraph of the letter below would 
undoubtedly encourage some readers: 

Dear James : 

I just heard of the great calamity which visited you last week. 

It is a hopeless task to try to express my feelings by mere words, 
but I do want you to know how much I sympathize with you in 
your time of sorrow. 

Buildings, cities and even whole nations caxi be restored, but the 
untimely death of your beloved daughter is an irreparable loss. 

It brings home to me very forcibly the heartaches and sadness 
that are always with us. 

But cruel as life can be, it is far better for we who carry on to 
put forth a little extra effort above and beyond what we would 
have ordinarily put forth — just as a slight token to ourselves of 
our determination to do our best, and that in memory of those 
for whom we care. 

You can be sure, James, that your many, many friends are with 
you in spirit in this hour. 

Sincerely, 

Shorter letters expressing sympathy. The foregoing letters are ver>' 
fine in many respects; if they have any fault, it is that of unnecessary length. 
As we agreed in the beginning, the chief purpose of such contacts is to let 
the reader know he has a friend — individual or company — interested in 
what happens to him, and concerned when things go wrong. It is the act 
of expressing this concern that counts the most, and the sentiment offered 
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needs no embellishment. Here are a few brief letters that were probably 
just as much appreciated as those ten times longer; in fact, stretching them 
might have made the letters less effective. 

Illness 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Salesman Brown tells me you went to the hospital a week ago 
for major repairs; that everything turned out fine, but you will 
be in bed another two or three weeks. 

Knowing how strong you have been physically, I think you may 
fool these doctors, but just in case time passes slowly, I am mail- 
ing you today some books which I have read and liked. 

The best of wishes for a quick recovery! 

Cordially yours, 


Accident 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I hope the ruffian who smashed into your car buys from your 
competitor and loses his shirt. In the meantime, you have my 
sincere sympathy. I realize that kind words won’t heal a broken 
leg, so if there is anything w'e can do to help in your store, just 
let me know. 

That’s not an idle gesture. We very much appreciate your loy- 
alty in the past — tell me how we can now^ give you a lift. It 
will be a pleasure. 

Sincerely yours, 


Death 


Dear Mrs. Drake: 

Word has just reached me of your husband s passing, and I am 
both deeply shocked and saddened at this tragic news. 

Throughout the twenty years I knew John, he had the respect 
and admiration of everyone who came into contact witli him. To 
few are granted so warm a personality and so fine an intelligence. 

Please accept my deepest and sincerest sympathy for you and 
your family in your bereavement. 

Sincerely, 


Fire 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

1 have a friend in St. Louis whose business in the early days was 
twice destroyed by fire. But he never lost courage, and today 
he is the head of the biggest company of its kind in the world. 
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Somehow, out of this adversity you have suffered, good will 
come, because you are the kind of a merchant who will make 
it so. 

In the meantime, if you need quick replacement of stock, longer 
terms — whatever it may be — please remember we appreciate past 
favors, and are standing by to help you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Financial Distress 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

I heard yesterday the true story of the incidents that forced you 
out of the business you worked so hard to build. Don't woi^ 
about what the newspapers said. You still have friends, character 
and ability. 

When your plans are made to re-establish yourself, remember this 
company will go the limit to help you. 

Sincerely, 


Disappointment 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I see the critics have had you on the fire. Forget it. The concert 
was splendid, and you deserve better treatment. Most of these 
critics think they must tear everything apart to prove how smart 
they are. 

Rubbish! The concert was good. You are good. And we are 
proud that you come to our store for the things you need in what 
you are doing for the community. 

Cordially yours, 

Strive for simplicity in writing your messages of sympathy. Use short 
words. Use them sparingly. Feel what you are trying to say. You are not 
making a speech, writing an essay, or showing how kind you can be. You 
are just offering a friendly hand to a person in distress. Sentiment plays 
the part best when the stage is void of scenery. 

6. Miscellaneous Goodwill Letters 

About new quarters. Naturally a business leader feels good when he 
can present tangible evidence of growth or improvement — ^and the customers 
to whom he tells the story will share his pleasure, IF the progress is 
presented as a benefit to them, and not just something to crow about. For 
example, on page 645 you read a letter from an executive of Curtiss 1000 
Inc. to Miles Kimball. It was a reply to an announcement of new quarters 
for Mr. Kimball’s company, Direct Mail Associates, Inc. 
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Now you may read the announcement that impelled such a friendly 
letter. It must have developed considerable goodwill^ if results are any 
measure. Mailed to a list of less than two hundred, the letter motivated 
many recipients to climb to the third floor to pay the writer a visit, and 
many more mentioned it to him later. And still better — four of the replies 
included what every business man loves — orders, Here’s the letter: 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Won’t you eat a hearty breakfast some morning soon and make 
the climb up here to our new quarters? 

It’s a bit breathtaking (the climb) but the true adventurer won’t 
mind that. Besides, we’ll have our trusty St. Bernard Alpine 
rescue dog out on the stairs, with a cask of the best about this 
neck. 

We’re proud of our new home and want to show it off to you. 
There’s more than twice the room we had over on the opposite 
comer, where we were bom and spent the first eighteen years of 
our life. It’s worth the climb just to see Joe Bubasta, our produc- 
tion manager, reveling in the increased efficiency he’s getting 
now. 

Then, too, when you visit us we’ll have a chance to cough 
politely and call your attention to all the new equipment we’ve 
bought these last few months: the printing multigraphs, auto- 
matically fed, which deliver 7500 letters each hour. . .the new 
high-speed Baum folder ... the nine new typewriters ... the new 
automatic Gordon printing presses with Miller air feeders. 

We’ll hesitate — artfully — in front of these presses, because when 
you see the genuinely excellent color printing we’re doing, you 
may make a mental note to call us in the next time you need 
letterheads, envelopes, invoices, or any other sort of printing. 

The man in charge of this department is a master printer in the 
old Guild sense of the word. Enclosed is a sample of a job going 
through one of the presses today. 

Then we’ll take you to my own turreted office, where — immod- 
estly enough — the bookcase is decorated with the silver cup 
presented to us (the cup itself says) “for excellence of letter 
copy,’’ and with the gold medal we got last fortnight for another 
DMA letter. 

Whereupon we shall realize at long last that these things which 
mean so much to us, couldn’t possibly be quite THAT interesting 
to you . . . and for the rest of your stay we’ll be well-mannered. 

We do want you to come. If there’s a hurry-up job you need 
now, of course telephone us — at TR 0-0000, 

But plan to visit us soon. 


Cordially, 
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An equally interesting announcement of better facilities for service- 
disarming because of its candor — is one mailed by a letter shop in Chicago, 
the New Secretary. The writer doesn’t offer the visitor a **cask of tfie best,” 
as did Mr. Kimball, but perhaps it wouldn’t have been appropriate. The 
writer is a lady. 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Well, we’ve expanded! And here we are ready to do your work 
better than it was ever done before. 

You’ve probably been to formal openings where the men got 
mechanical pencils which didn’t work, and the ladies, withered 
gardenias, with odor “Gone With the Wind.” 

Well — we thought about having one like that too, and then we 
decided POSITIVELY NO. 

We’ve made a lot of new friends! 

And many of these have been kind enough to tell others about 
our services and reasonable costs. That’s why we had to take the 
office next door. 

No flowers! 

We had no formal opening, gave away no souvenirs. Still, we’d 
like to have you come in and see our enlarged place, for we 
already have found it makes for increased efficiency. It’s not the 
most beautiful office in Chicago — 

But it’s ours and we like it! 

Cordially yours, 

Dealers, too, can use appreciation letters to smooth relations with 
sources of supply. The one below was written by J. M. Busch for Busch- 
Tombal Co., Green Bay, Wisconsin, Reading this cordial letter no doubt 
made the shoe manufacturer feel better about the help extended to this 
merchant. 

Gentlemen : 

We’re pretty busy these days, getting ready for the formal open- 
ing of our remodeled store. And it would take something pretty 
important to make us pause in these preparations. 

But that’s what we think of your generous cooperation with us 
in the publicity for this event. It’s important to us; has made us 
feel very good. 

But then we’re not surprised, for in the period we have been 
doing business with you, we have found you always willing to go 
out of your way to be helpful to us. We might as well acknowledge, 
here and now, how much that spirit has been appreciated, auid 
helped us enjoy our work. 




DMr Jtody; 

M'rt •vnj that jrou loat your doc 
Tovr OM and ooly pot, 

But wc haot calkad to Santa, 

To aaa what wa can got. 

At duriatMi'tlM ic'a not so nice 
To anffar aueh a lota, 

Juat Oban yon ahoold ha happy, 
Tou'ea aaddanad and you're croaa 

Wa know how aueh a pat can Man, 
Boeawaa wa hawa one too, 

A kietan wa call "Cbaaale", 

A llttla ona Ilka you. 

Our Bnglnaara arc vary aad, 

They didn't aaa your Dana, 

They didn't Man to hurt hla. 

And cauac you all thla pain. 


So M have talked to Santa, 

And told hlB what wa did, 

Ite aald he'd look Inalda hla pooch. 
To aaa what ha had hid. 

We're aura ho haa a puppy, 

(Ha hinCad om waa thwa) 

Wa told bin whSare to bring it-- 
To your cottage, white and fair. 

To all of you at Maoral, 

A ChrlatMa full of ehear, 

To your brother aad your alatari, 
To your Dad, and Mother Dear. 

jUdy, Marry ChrlatMa, 

Stay bright -ayad and dawy, 

Taka good care of the puppy. 
Sincerely, Walter Tuotay. 


Mlac Judy Mahone 
Mineral, Virginia 
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We, at this end, shall strive constantly to merit that consideration 
in the future. We think that your shoes are now in one of the 
finest stores in the state — anyway, positively the finest store of its 
kind in the city. We only wish that you could be with us Friday 
of this week for our formal opening. 

Again, thanks sincerely. And now we’ll resume trimming our 
windows. 

Cordially yours, 

A clever letter that attracted a great deal of goodwill was written by 
Mr. Walter J. Tuohy, President of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. It 
was sent in answer to an equally clever letter written by a young girl. Both 
letters are reproduced on page 660. 

A dramatized announcement. In keeping with the nature of the 
announcement — the opening of “china and glassware headquarters” 
— Bechtel, Lutz & Jost, Inc., Reading, Pennsylvania, added showmanship 
to their invitation by using a cut-out in the form of a cup and saucer. The 
recipient’s name was lettered on the outside to blend with the other copy. 
On the inside of the cut-out, to the left, was the formal invitation, showing 
date and time, and mentioning souvenirs; to the right, was a cordial letter, 
signed by one of the officials. 

Dear Friend: 

This is the engagement I hope you have kept open for us, 
because we want you to join our other customer friends at this 
grand opening of one of the finest, largest, and most complete 
china and glassware headquarters in the East. 

You will enjoy your visit, and you are certain to go home with a 
lot of good, up-to-date ideas as a result of the interesting dis- 
plays. . .and you will have an opportunity to talk things over 
personally with the representatives of some of .\merica's best 
knowm manufacturers who will have special exhibits. 

Make it a point to be here We’ll be LOOKING for you . . and 
we’ll be very much disappointed if you are not with us. 

Cordially yours, 

Letters of invitation. Most people like to be invited to see things, go 
places — especially when they are of a limited group to whom the invitation 
has been extended. A lot of goodwill can be created with such invitations 
if they are not too pointedly a sales effort. 

It would be hard to resist, for example, the Bonwit Teller 721 Club 
invitation, or Warren Pipe’s invitation to see the “famous Crown of The 
Andes.” In the latter, Mr. Piper’s postscript adds a personal touch that is 
both interesting and amusing. 



Woirten s Clothes Modeled for Men Invitation to Sec Famous Grown of the Andes 
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Letters of introduction. Although frequently used in business, letters of 
introduction are usually cold as ice, and far too formal. Obviously, this lack 
of warmth is a detriment to the person being introduced, since the success 
of his mission partly depends on the interest of the man who reads the letter. 

The adequate letter of introduction should accomplish at least three 
things: first, give the full name of the person being introduced; second, 
give a satisfactory reason for the intrusion; and third, make the party who 
gets the letter really want to meet the person talked about. It is in the third 
of the purposes that the letter of introduction often falls short. 

How personal the introduction may be depends on the relationship 
between writer and reader. If the two parties are friends, or if they have 
known each other in a business way for a long time, the tone of th^ message 
can be much more intimate than if they are comparative strangers. Here 
are three examples: 


( 1 ) 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

On the train returning from the National Convention, you will 
remember that we talked about the cold and lifeless letters com- 
monly written by employees of insurance companies. We both 
thought something should be done to correct this condition. 

Accordingly, we hired an outsider to conduct a Better Letter 
Course in our company. In a way, we stole a march on you, for 
the man in charge is a resident of your city. 

His name is William Watson, and I am giving this letter to him 
with the suggestion that he present it to you personally. I am 
doing this as a sort of favor to you, because from the results 
gained here, I think you wall want this man to do a similar job 
in your own company. 

He is strictly okay, and approaches the job from a business point 
of view, rather than that of a college professor. 

Cordially yours, 


( 2 ) 

Dear friend Joe: 

If you have ever doubted my appreciation of your many orders, 
here is proof of its reality. 

During the past three years w'e have had a salesman w'ho has 
been highly satisfactory in every way. Now, because of the illness 
of his wife, he is forced to move to your part of the country. You 
know, where men grow big and strong, and have plenty of hair 
on the chest. 
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Since we cannot me Jimmy Ware in Colorado, 1 am asking him 
to contact you. You’ll like his red hair, and the way he brings in 
orders. 

Regards, 


( 3 ) 

Gentlemen : 

One of the drawbacks in the size of our business family is the 
inability of many of our office men to get acquainted with dealers 
in distant territories. 

Nevertheless, when one of them does get out on a trip, he tnes 
to meet as many customer friends as possible. And that’s what 
Russel Smith is going to do next month. 

The name, of course, is already familiar to you, for he has written 
tovyou many times about matters pertaining to promotion and 
advertising. For example, he arranges the repainting of your 
sighs, and often sends you reprints of ads, new promotional 
material, and other sales helps. 

Russ and his wife are driving from here to Seattle and should 
pass through your city about the tenth of September. He won’t 
have a lot of time, but you can be sure he’ll spend an hour in 
your store, just to say **helIo’* and give you a preview of the new 
product you will hear a lot more about after die first of the year. 

Don’t plan any entertainment for Russ and his wife. They really 
won’t have time for it. But it is good that you two should get to 
know each other personally. 

Cordially yours, 

The simplest forms of introduction are those written on the back of 
business cards. They serve the purpose when both parties are rather well 
acquainted, but are not appropriate if the relationship is more formal. The 
message on the card cannot be long, but t can at least say something to 
arouse interest in the person being introduced. 

Any of the following might be adequate: 

Joe: If you have wished for a really good secretary, wish no 
more. Introducing Virginia Browne. She’s tops. 

Hello, Mr. Doe. I want you to know Jack Smith. He has helped 
us no end — can do as much for you. 

Jerry: This Irishman, Jim McNulty, wants to sell shoes. Take 
my word for it — he’s okay. 

Friend Doe: Shake hands with Henry Wilson. He has a story 
you will want to hear. 
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Walker Brothen: Give thii new laleiman a lift. You fellowi can 
help him. I'll appreciate the favor. 

In several of the lectiom that follow, you will find many additional 
illustradoni to prove that goodwill may be woven into the fabric of all 
kinds of business correspondence. There is no reason for dividing letters into 
two groups, saying: 'These are goodwill letters, and these are not." AU 
letters should reflect a spirit of friendliness, irrespective of what they talk 
about In this section, you simply have seen types of correspMdence in 
which the emphasis on goodwill may be somewhat stronger; so strong at 
times, that the gaining of it was the only purpose in their msdling. Many 
of them could be ruled "uimecessary" from the viewpoint of actual operation 
of the business; but not from the viewpoint of cementing the bond of loyalty 
between company and customers. These so-called goodwill letters are 
important^ and deserve most serious executive consideration. Thnr omission 
is a difsct loss to salts. 
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1. LETTERS TO EXPRESS PERSONAL REGARD 

The extra courtetiee of buinnett 

Jack Carr luggeau more back-patting 

Recognixing a bufinen friend's birthday 

A tribute from a former employee 

Reply to letter of congratulation 

Follow-up of time spent together 

2. LETTERS TO APPLAUD PERFORMANCE OR SERVICE 

Recognising good work 

Letters to men retiring from business 

Letter from Justice Owen J. Roberts 

Letter to the man promoted 

A friendly gesture to employee's parents 

3. OTHER LETTERS TO IMPROVE HUMAN RELATIONS 

An intricate pattern 

Personal letters about death 

Trying to ulvage a wayward employee 

A typical example 

AmlMssador of Goodwill 

A genuine love for his railroad 

4. LETTERS TO MOTIVATE EMPLOYEES 

An obligation of leadership 

Letter of Jewel Tea Company executive 

Making the woricer a partner in progress 

Thanking employees who carried on 

A mesMge from "Uncle Jake" 

A letter bued on an inspiring story 

Those New Year's resolutions 

5. LETTERS FROM THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

A delicate phase of human relations 

Kinds of letters used 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN LETTERS 


1. Letters to Express Personal Rboaro 

The extn courteiies of bushieM. Apart from company purpoies, there 
are many letten written by businersmen that represent nothing more than 
good fellowship, and the will of the writer to be nice to those with whom 
he is acquamted. Indirectly, they may facilitate the transaction of business, 
but they are not mailed with that intendon. Charles Hanson Towne’s 
poem, “Around the Comer,” perhaps points to the motive behind these 
letters. Do you remember it? 

Around the comer I h^ a friend, 

In this great city that knows no end; 

Yet days go by and weeks ruth on, 

And before I know it year has gone. 

And I never see my old fri«id’s face, 

For life is a swift and terrible race. 

He knows I like him just as well 

As in the days when I rang his bell 

And he rang mine. We were younger then. 

And now we are busy, tired men — 

Tired with playing a foolish game, 

Tired with trying to make a name. 

Tomorrow, say, I will call on Jim, 

Just to show that I’m thinking of him, 

But tomorrow comes — and tomorrow goes, 

Around the comer, yet miles away. . . 

‘Here’s a telegram, sir*. . .'Jim died today!’ 

And that’s what we get and deserve in the end— 

Around the comer, a vanished friend. 
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The letters in this section were written by men who take their human 
relationships seriously. They like to pause now and then to dictate a personal 
letter to some business friend: sometimes, to reply when no reply is needed; 
sometimes, to comment on an incident of credit to the recipient. Without 
these human relationships business would be cold and uninviting, as indeed 
some people try to make it. But the men who get the most out of their 
business life do not agree that everything they do must be connected with 
the making of money. They do “remember Jim.** 

From the writing of these personal letters you can derive much enjoy- 
ment, and the replies that come back to you will more than make the effort 
worth while. Of course, they too are goodwill letters, if you want to call 
them that; but the writers speak not so much for their companies, as for 
themselves. For example, when Tim Thrift dictated the letter reproduced 
on the following page, he was replying to a compliment that had been paid 
to a booklet he had prepared for circulation among his business friends. 
He had written the copy, and set the type with his own hands, not for 
any special reason, except that it was his pleasure to keep in touch that way 
with those he knew and liked. Thus, the letter to Tim, and his reply, 
represented an exchange of mutual regard, and both men were warmed by 
the thought of it. 

The format of this letter is also worth your attention. Most business 
executives have their own private stationery for use on semi-personal occa- 
sions. You would expect one of the masters of the letter-writing world to 
have something especially attractive, and Mr. Thrift does not disappoint 
you. The paper, a heav^'weight, is buff color, with a deckled edge at the 
bottom. It is trimmed slightly smaller than the conventional 8/9 X 1 1 letter- 
head size. The two large t*s are printed in a lively red, the rest in a solid black. 
The typist of the letter in question did her bit to complete the perfect whole 
with a neat job of blocking. The signature is bold and interesting. In its 
original colors, you could not imagine a more attractive ensemble. 

Of course, a cordial letter contact does not need to be as pretentious 
as^ this sample. Personality and warmth may be just as conspicuous when 
offered in smaller doses. Note how one business executive made just two 
paragraphs interesting. 

Dear Jim: 

I have tried various means of putting myself in an Oriental 

mood in order to more fittingly accept your kind invitation for 
Thursday, June 28th, at 6:30 P.M. 

Howe^r, my attempts have all been in vain, probably because 
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my Honorable Ancestors have imbued me with only an Occi- 
dental background. Therefore, I shall simply say *'^ank you” 
for including me, and I shall join you at 7 Mott Street at the 
appointed time. 

Sincerely, 

Jack Carr suggests more back-patting. Jack Carr, one of the small 
group of men who helped blaze the trail to better business letters has always 
seemed at his beat when writing to a friend. Following, you have a sample 
of his man-to-man friendliness, and the light, humorous way in which he 
handles a more or less serious subject. Incidentally, in the longest paragraph, 
he pleads for more letters in business of the type we are considering in this 
section. 

Presenting Jack Carr! 

It's too bad, friend Doe — 

there seem to be so few men in the world like you — fine fellows 
who will take the time and trouble to write a little letter like 
yours of the 1 1 th. 

I wish I had Tom Dreier’s gift of expressing my emotion when I 
read your marvelous message. Imagine what a wonderful thing 
is the mail . . . capable of conveying across a continent a warm, 
human handclasp like you put into that letter. 

We've never met personally, I don’t believe. And still as I read 
your message here on my desk I fe(pl we’ve got much in com- 
mon . . besides tonsils. 

Here’s an idea! 

Nothing new about it. Men like yourself and Dreier and any 
number of other word-wielders have been doing it for years. 
Perhaps not consciously. Let’s start this New Year with a resolu- 
tion to write more letters like yours. Do a little more verbal back- 
patting. God knows the world is hungry today for a bit of 
sympathy and understanding and encouragement. 

Billy B. Van has the right idea. As a spreader of sunshine that 
man merits a monument. There’s a place in the sun, under my 
Palm Tree, any old time he’s ready to sit there. And if you'll 
just say the word, we’ll move over and make room for you too. 

A heap o’ happiness to you always and if you ever keep a woman 
may her name be Lady Luck. 

Cordially yours, 

Recognizing a business friend’s birthday. E. O. Fepton, former presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, was a top- 
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flight letter-writer who frequently took time from routine responsibilities 
to extend a business courtesy. On page 671 is a card used by him (he 
is leading the elephant) to commemorate the birthday of a business friend 
and associate. The use of his own face in the cartoon helps to personalize 
the greeting. 

Contacts like these are much simpler to make than those that appear 
in the form of a letter; when the idea is clever, as in this case, they may 
be even more effective. Thus, the executive who says he hasn’t time to 
recognize birthdays really means he hasn’t hit on an idea that would do 
the job without too much trouble. 

A tribute from a former employee. Not long ago, the papers carried 
the story of the 100th birthday of a well-known and greatly loved State 
Street merchant in Chicago. Hundreds of letters and telegrams were sent 
by business friends to celebrate the occasion. The recognition of service 
anniversaries is a much appreciated act of business courtesy, especially 
when the event represents a great many years in the harness. 

The following letter was mailed to the head of a Midwest company 
on his 50th service birthday. The writer was a former employee. 

My dear Mr. Doe: 

I don’t know of any letter I would rather write than this one 
about your 50th service birthday. And yet it seems impossible 
to put in words how I feel toward you and the company which 
you have led to so many victories. You know how it is with the 
thoughts which are deepest in the heart— like people caught in 
a burning building, they all rush out together. 

So often we hear it said, “If I could only live my life again, how 
different it would be.” I, too, have wished I could do that, but 
there is very little I would change in the ten years I spent in 
your company. 

.Ml that I have managed to do since dates back to what you gave 
me — the wiW to work with enthusiasm, to plan ahead, to make 
every accomplishment only the beginning of another step for- 
ward, to encourage others to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities, to live for God, and with God, realizing that this earthly 
stay is only a preparation for His kingdom. 

All of these precious values you gave me, and I shall ever be 
grateful. A lot of water has passed over the dam, but not a day 
comes that I do not feel the influence of your inspired leadership. 

(iod bless you on this 50th anniversary. You will never really 
grow old, Mr. Doe, for yours is the spirit of youth, and all that 
you have taught others will live on eternally 

Yours sincerely, 
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Reply to letter of coogrmtulatioti. Somettmei a letter of appreciation 
may give the recipient an opportiinity to reply in the same spirit A selfiih 
or egotistical person will accept praise as fully deserved, and never think of 
returning the favor; but not the business man who dictated the letter 
below: 

Dear Henry: 

Among the letters in my possession is one written by a merchant 
in Florida to a credit manager **up North.*’ He said, '*! don’t 
see why you pester me about a bill which is only two months past 
due — down here in our state that’s considered about the same as 
cash.” 

I thought of that a minute ago when, after working all day on a 
pile of unansw'ered letters, the one you wrote to me a month ago 
came to the surface. It looks as if replying in thirty days is con- 
sidered about the same as by return mail — ^by yours truly. 

Nevertheless, I can’t ever remember getting a letter which I 
appreciated so much, and I shall always prize it highly. 

Of course, what you said wasn’t the whole story, because every- 
body knows (unless it’s you) who is resp>onsible for the progress 
. in your Department — who trained and inspired all the fine 
people working there. 

But it’s nice to know a man like you who takes the praise that 
rightfully is all his own, and says to a friend, ”Come share with 
us lest w'e be selfish.” It’s been a long time — too long, Henry — 
since I have read the Bible, but I think it talks a lot about sharing 
our honors with others. 

I don’t know exactly how to say it — maybe I shouldn’t even try. 

But I think you are the salt of the earth, Henry, and I am very 
grateful to have had a little bit of your business friendship. 

Sincerely, 

A letter mailed at Christmas time by Harold Pitcairn McQueen is 
another evidence that business correspondence may at rare moments rise 
to .exalted levels. This message, too, is an expression of personal regard for 
the reader. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Always at this time of year I take inventory. . . 

. . . not of merchandise on dusty shelves or in gloomy store rooms, 
but of friends. 

I seat them before me in a comfortable group and through clouds 
of smoke from a much used pipe, I look them over carefully and 
ask myself, “What have I done to make their lives happier — and 
what have they done for me?” For friendship is a two-way road. 
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And I see that I have received much — ^and given but little! 

Sweet people, these, for their hearts are molded to the proposi- 
tion that it is better to give than to receive. 

Are some outstanding? Yes! For some men hand out priceless 
gifts like encouragement and inspiration. They stimulate the 
mind. They help tremendously in smoothing over the rough 
spots. . .with no thought of reward. 

And I pause — to gaze upon a kindly countenance — the smiling 
face of one of my outstanding friends. I would chat with him. 

The group withdraws — and I am left alone with this one man. 

I offer him my pouch and point to a glass. We drink a toast, of 
my proposing. . .to “My friend, John Doe!” 

Sincerely, 

Follow-up of time spent together. Some businessmen are more thought- 
ful than others in writing a thank-you or appreciation letter after personal 
contacts in which some service or courtesy was extended. The situations 
that call for such letters are numerous^ — failure to take advantage of them 
means loss of goodwill that easily could have been salvaged, and in some 
cases, an act of rudeness. The speaker who has been well-treated by a 
business organization, the executive who has been the guest of a friend at 
the latter’s golf club, the man who has been taken out to dinner by a 
business acquaintance in another city, any recipient of a business courtesy, 
should take time to send a little letter of appreciation. 

A typical illustration is a letter written to a business friend in Chicago 
by shoe-man “Bert” Fisch of Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dear John and Josephine: 

One of my most enjoyable evenings was spent with you folks in 
Chicago. It will always be a pleasant memory to me, and all 
along I shall be hopeful that you will make the trip to Mexico, 
and arrange to spend some time here with us in Fort Worth. 

Gosh all fishhooks! It’s hard for a country boy like me to find 
words to express myself properly. Not having the command of 
the English language like you do, it’s possible that in such a case 
the! less one tries to say, the better off he is. Silence would, no 
doubt, be golden, but I just can’t help talking, even in a business 
letter. So I must say that I am grateful to you for your hos- 
pitality. 

Here’s one of those long-distance handshakes from down in 
Texas, and although you may not hear from me very often, I 
want you to remember throughout the year that I will have 
pleasant thoughts of you two. 

My love to both of you! 


Cordially, 
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Following is a letter sent by a speaker to the secretary of a business 
association. This man had collected his fee, and was not forced to continue 
the contact, but wanted to express his appreciation for the courtesies he 
had received. 

Dear Willard: 

Here I am back home again after a day which w'as really tops 
for fellowship and interest. I could see that you have built an 
unusual spirit among the members of your association. 

That is no exaggeration. You know a speaker comjjares and rates 
audiences, just as audiences compare and rate speakers. I don’t 
know when I have talked to a group as “ready, willing, and 
able” as yours. 

Particularly, did I enjoy the trip to John Doe’s farm. From now 
on ril get more pleasure out of watching the horses run — because 
I can bet on his stable. It may cost me some money, but it will 
be worth the gamble. I saw one black colt that should win a big 
race someday. I’d like to set’ it happen. 

Here’s hoping our paths cross again, my friend — until then, get 
-plenty of that old sunshine. 

Cordially yours, 

2. Letters to Applaud Performance or Service 

Recognizing good work. As we go through the daily grind of business, 
now and then we are favored by exceptional service or a special courtesy 
on the part of some worker. He may be the filling station attendant who 
takes particular pains to wash the windows and check the battery, a clerk 
who makes a helpful suggestion, a railroad conductor who tries to make 
his passengers comfortable, or any other individual who gives to his job that 
“something more” which the average worker never even thinks to give. 
The business man who stops to write a letter of appreciation for such out- 
standing service is not only performing an act of courtesy but he is also 
helping to encourage the kind of public relations we all want, but seldom 
encounter, in the business world. 

A bouquet of orchids, then, to Vice-President H. Clay Jackson, of the 
Southwestern Petroleum Co., Inc., who took the trouble to commend the 
good w'ork of a telephone operator in Fort Worth, Texas. Evidently, Mr. 
Jackson was well acquainted with the executive to whom he wrote, for he 
addresses him as “Dear Ed.” 

Dear Ed: 

It is a long cry from that curious instrument exhibited by Alex- 
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ander Graham Bell at the Philadelphia Centennial in 1876 to 
the intricate and mrrvclous System of today; from that first New 
York exchange, noisy as the ^ard of Trade in a Bull Market to 
the almost noiseless automatic service. Truly the history of the 
telephone is the history of the Nation. 

Before we hear the last **number please**, due to your mechanical 
gadgets that will rob us of that lull where we might put our feet 
up on the desk and wait for “her** to do the work, let me take 
time out today and pin a bouquet on the lapel of one of your 
splendid operators whose willing service is appreciated very much 
by the writer. 

A few days ago, I was trying to locate one of our salesmen travel- 
ing in Ohio . . . this young lady in your office worked very hard 
on the call, and though we did not locate the party, it was not 
her fault. She stayed right on the call for at least half an hour, 
and it was a very pleasant visit for me to listen to her as she had 
Chicago, Detroit and many other large cities helping her with her 
work. 

I do not know her name, but I did get her number (30) . . . 
and I know this fine girl is writing her name in kindness, love, 
and mercy on the hearts of thousands with whom she must come 
in contact year by year. Her name and her deeds are building 
a monument for The Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
that storms of Time can never destroy. 

I have “kicked** about telephone service when I thought a kick 
was coming. Not many kicks, however, on your Fort Worth 
service. . .and since this was a most unusual case of service well 
performed, I most heartily commend this young lady to you, 
and would appreciate your conveying my good wishes and thanks 
to her. 

Very cordially yours, 

It is true that letters of the above variety take a little time to write, 
and when they are not written nobody knows the difference. However, it 
seems that the bigger the man in business, the more thoughtful he is likely 
to be in passing along such courtesies. Perhaps the reason is that the leader 
in business best knows the importance of praise in motivating employees. 
Just as he appreciates a good word for one of his own workers, he tries to 
speak favorably for those in other companies that serve him well. An out- 
standing example was the late L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois Central 
System, whose letters helped in many ways to develop friendly public 
relations for his railroad. When Mr. Downs consented to an article about 
himself in American Business, he had no further obligation to either the 
editor of this magazine, or the author. Nevertheless, he took time to write 
the following note of appreciation : 
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Dear Mr. Frailey: 

Mr. Whitmore has sent me a copy of American Business for 
March, and I have read with more pleasure than I can possibly 
express here your exceedingly generous article about my letters. 

Please accept this note as a sincere statement of my deep appre- 
ciation. 


With the kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours. 


Later on, you will have the opportunity of reading more of the good- 
will letters written by L. A. Downs. How he found time to write them 
was a puzzle to his associates, but thousands of individuals in all walks of 
life were favored with his cordial, human messages. 

Letters to men retiring from business. A heart-warming exchange of 
business courtesies is found in the two letters next offered: one sent to an 
executive retiring after fifty years of service, and the other, his reply. 


The Letter 

My dear John Doe : 

As I contemplate your resignation as Vice-President, my emotions 
are split two ways. I know how abundantly you have contributed 
to the reputation of the Blank Company, and certainly 50 years 
is a long time to remain steadfastly in the service. For all of that 
you have my sincere congratulations. 

And yet, as I think of the company without your quiet, rugged 
leadership, there comes a feeling of great loss, and the wish that 
you could always be there in your office; ready as in the past 
to help your boys when in distress, or to share the joy of their 
good deeds. 

Knowing the modesty of your personality, I doubt if you realize 
how much the boys have leaned on you — or how often they have 
spoken your name to me with genuine appreciation of the interest 
you have taken in them. You may be sure, Mr. Doe, that your 
name has been written too deeply in their hearts to ever be erased 
by the passing years. 

I do not know what plans you have made for the future. I only 
know that I \vish you a period of great happiness, and perhaps 
the opportunity to do some of the things you have been denied 
under the pressure of work obligations. I can think, too, of no 
greater pleasure than to pause at the end of 50 years to review 
old accomplishments — to take inventory of your many friends. 

And so, old friend, I salute you! May God bring you many 
more happy years — the reward for all that you have done for 
others. 


Sincerely, 
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The Reply 

Dear Joe : 

“Do you turn from your work with a smile 
and feel that it’s all been worthwhile?” 

These words seem to sum up my feelings, Joe. Do you remem- 
ber them? They are from that old favorite, “The End of a 
Perfect Day.” 

To me, the 50 years I have spent with this wonderful organiza- 
tion have been like a perfect day. I am leaving with the same 
feeling I V\ould have if I were sitting on a bluff watching a 
beautiful sunset. My heart is full of thanks for all this day has 
brought me. 

Yes — it*s been worthwhile. 

The day to come will not be as long as the day gone by, but it 
will be enriched by the memories of my association with men 
like you. Your letter, with its good wishes, will be kept among 
my most valued treasures. 

And so, old friend, adios. 

May God bring you good fortune, good health, and a full life of 
happiness — just things you so justly deserve. 

Most sincerely, 

Letter from Justice Owen J. Roberts. When Justice Owen J. Roberts 
retired from the Supreme Court of the United States, he received many 
letters of regret — more than he would have been exp>ected to answer. But 
cheerfully, and with appreciation of their intent, he answered them all — in 
longhand. Here is one of the congratulatory but regretful letters; his reply 
is shown on page 680. 


Dear Justice Roberts: 

I was indeed sorry to read of your retirement from the United 
States Supreme Court. During my studies at Harvard Law 
School and thereafter in the practice of law, I followed your 
opinions carefully. I have always admired your sound reasoning 
and the excellence of your decisions. 

Your retirement will be a great loss to the country. It will be 
difficult to replace the dignity which you lent to the Supreme 
Court. 


With all best wishes, 

Cordially yours. 

Letter to the man promote^i! Recognition of good performance includes 
the friendly “amen” for the individual who has just climbed a step higher 
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on the buiincM ladder He may be a busmen associate of the man who 
writes the letter, or connected with some other company. In either case, 
congratulations in writing are likely to be more appreciated than those 
extended on the telephone or in person. A letter may be taken home for 
family inspection, or filed for safekeeping. You may think that the average 
businessman attaches no importance to the compliments he may receive on 
“the way up,” but this opinion is contradicted by the many successful execu* 
lives who keep scrap books, or some other record forms, to mark the 
pleasant incidents in their careers. One business leader, known from coast 
to coast and often quoted in the newspapers, has two letter files to which 
he alone has access. One is labeled “Bouquets,” and the other “Brickbats.” 
These two collections, he claims, have helped to keep his Ego in proper 
adjustment. 

Be that as it may, a letter of the following type — sincerely motivated, 
and so accepted — is a certain goodwill builder. 

Dear “Vice-President” — 

It was a great pleasure to hear of your promotion. At the 
banquet where the good news was announced I tried to con- 
gratulate you personally, but I cannot resist the urge to place 
in print how I feel about your good fortune, which surely you so 
much deserve. 

It must be a challenge to take the place of one who has been 
both your leader and your friend. I know that you have prayed 
for the strength to carry on his good work — and to add, as you 
surely will, to all that he accomplished. 

It always has seemed to me that you and Mr. Doe were like 
brothers united in one common purpose. I know how often the 
two of you were mentioned by employees in your company — as 
if you were a team pulling them over a rough road. 

Now, my friend, the load is yours to pull alone, and we who 
know your power have no doubt of the result. 

It must be, too, a great satisfaction for you to start this new 
responsibility with the hearty approval of those in the ranks, as 
well as that of the board members who selected you for the job. 

You have always gone out of your way to be decent and helpful 
in contacts with workers — ^now the seed you planted is bearing 
fruit. There isn’t a man or woman in your company who isn’t 
glad to see you made Vice-President. 

In the mental image of the many who are pleased over your 
promotion, look at the man in the back row, second from the 
right. Yes, that’s me. The old boy is tickled pink. 

Sincerely, 
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A friendly geiture to employee's parents. An idea that seems unusually 
good for the company that can use it is the tendering of appreciation for 
good work to the parents of an employee. It is illustrated in the following 
letter used by an organization that often has the need of part-time workers, 
mostly girls. The purpose is to win as much goodwill as possible, and make 
it easier to rehire those who were satisfactory. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Doe: 

Your daughter, Marjory, has just completed a short term of 
employment in our Transcription Department. 

I thought you would like to know that we were well pleased with 
her work and attitude, and we were sincerely sorry to see her 
go. When she again looks for a position, I hope we will have 
something which will appeal to her. 

Marjory has been a credit to your home, and I know you must 
be proud of her. 

Sincerely, 

The idea of paying tribute to someone else who has had a hand in the 
success of an individual can be adapted in many ways, and since this other 
person is usually left in the background, the goodwill created by an unex- 
pected letter of praise is sure to be more than worth the effort. Here are 
two examples: 


To Wife of Salesman 

Dear Mrs. Doe: 

Of course, at the sales party the other night you were proud to 
sit with your husband at the table of champions. 

And you had a good right to be. An increase of 68% in volume 
over last year is something to brag about. I am proud of 
Harvey, too. 

But the purpose of this personal note is to let you in on a secret. 
It concerns you. 

One of the biggest reasons for Harvey’s success is the cooperation 
and encouragement which he gets from his wife. I know this is 
true, because he himself has told me so. 

You know, as a sales manager I have seen some salesmen held 
back by ^^•ives, and others pushed ahead. You are one of those 
that inspires. 

Harvey and I are ''er>' grateful for your fine understanding of a 
salesman's problems — for all the help in making him a success. 

I thought you ought to know. 


Cordially, 
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To Secretary 

Marjorie : 

Since I saw Mr. Doe this morning, I have been thinking about 
the many years you have been my efficient secretary. 

The reason is that Mr. Doe was very complimentary about the 
report you typed on the new Training Plan. He said it was not 
only logical in content (my part) but the best looking rep)ort, 
and easiest to read (your part) he had received in his 40 years 
with the company. 

You see he wanted it to be a perfect job, because now it goes to 
the Chairman of the Board. 

I could have told you all this, but it occurs to me that I have 
been thoughtless in not always giving you credit for your loyalty 
and good work. This time, I wanted to make my appreciation 
a matter of record. 

We have worked together as a team for a long time. You really 
have done a swell job, although many times I must have tried 
your patience. 

Sincerely, 

A letter such as this last one, if the writer wanted to think of it selfishly, 
should be worth many times its weight in gold, for surely the girl who got 
it would be inspired to extra effort. And the same is true with respect to any 
down-the-line employee, whose work is too seldom given proper recognition. 

3. Other Letters to Improve Human Relations 

An intricate pattern. As you no doubt realize, the threads woven and 
embroidered into the cloth of human relations run in many directions. The 
letters you have been reading touch only a small number of the activities 
common to business. They do, however, have one common attribute — the 
reflection of the writer’s personality, and his feeling of brotherhood with 
other human beings. No man is properly trusted with human relations unless 
he has a genuine liking for people — all people, irrespective of their station in 
life, or their work level in the business world. 

The letters that follow were obviously written by individuals who enjoy 
human contacts. Always you see a man talking sympathetically to his reader 
— understanding the latter’s emotions and eager to share them, good or bad. 
Every company needs workers of this calibre, for the goodwill they win is 
an asset too great for calculation. 

Delivery of a Job 

Dear Bill; 

I won’t give you any excuses for the delay, except to say I 2un 
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florry. But with this note, you are getting the booklet, and I 
hope it proves worth waiting for. 

Also, kind sir, I thank you for the privilege of doing this work 
for you. I trust your client appreciates the bargain you engi- 
neer^ for him, as I really spent more time than I had antici- 
pated. But Grandma always said it is more blessed to give than 
to receive — and who would argue with Grandma? 

Until the bell rings again, 

“Begging to remain,** 
Explanation of Delay 

Dear Cy: 

Thanks for your impatient letter. I don’t blame you for won- 
dering about the book. But really, Fm helpless. 

I spent one afternoon last week with the printers, but they are 
in an awful mess, due to labor pains. The situation in the whole 
Chicago area is lousy. If fist fights would help, we would be in 
there swinging. 

At least while out there, I saw the plates coming through. And 
I promise to keep after everybody who has a hand in the job. 

1 don’t know what you mean by that “Casanova” stuff, but I 
could retaliate by saying, “Look at the pot who’s calling the 
kettle black.” 

Sincerely, 


Follow-Up of Visit 

Dear Wallace: 

Isn’t it a doggone shame when some nice guy drops into your 
office to say “hello” and finds that you are out on a Welfare, 
Chamber of Commerce, Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, or what-have- 
you Drive? Apparently that is what I was doing last week. I 
am so sorry I missed you. 

. 1 did check on your speech to the Ad Club, and am told you did 

yourself proud. 

Now please do not forget the address, and when you are in town 
again, drop in for a good chat. 

My best wishes to you and Mrs. Smith. 

Yours very truly, 

Personal letters about death. The difference between the following 
letters and those in Section 11 is in the relationship between reader and 
writer. Here, the letter is more personal--<juite separate from business 
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affiliationi. The nature of the problem, however, if the tame — what can be 
laid that might bring some comfort to a person so saddened by death? 

To tht Wife of a Business Friend 
My dear Mrs. Doe: 

I was shocked to hear of Bill’s passing. Mrs. Smith and I wish 
we could do something to make things easier for you. 

You and Bill were so nice to us at the Charlotte Convention. It 
will always be a pleasing memory. 

On December 31, Bill wrote to me that he had just returned to 
the city from a fishing trip. I think this must have been one of 
his last letters to a friend. I shall prize it highly. 

Should you and your lovely daughters ever come to Cleveland, 
please remember our home is your own. 

Sincerely yours, 

When the Wife of a Friend Dies 

Dear Walker: 

A letter came from Miss Jones yesterday, with the word of 
Mrs. Doe’s death. I was deeply saddened. 

Probably others would expect me now to know what to say 
that might help a little bit to soften your sorrow. Instead, it 
all seems so futile, there being experiences in this patch-quilt 
world of ours that simply will not yield to words. 

You know, however, my good friend, that I feel deeply for you 
in this time of adversity, and the many miles between us cannot 
lessen my feeling of being close to you — or the wish that I could 
help. 

Faithfully yours. 

Trying to salvage a wayward employee. We implied a moment ago 
that there is no telling for what strange purpose a human relations letter 
may be used. Here is one that surely wanders far from the beaten paths in 
business. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

About eight years ago, I hired a young man from Arkansas He 
was eager, impetuous, and friendly — in our oflice of about five 
hundred there wasn’t a man or woman who did not like him. 

When later he wanted to go to college, I was instrumental in 
arranging financial help, because 1 though he was an unusoaL 
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boy, and that he would come back to our company after gradua* 
tion, better equipped to make a name for himself. 

That boy — ^John Smith — is now No. 15633 in the penitentiary of 
which you are the head. 

What happened in this boy’s life, I do not know — only that a 
letter from his mother tells me an older man led him astray. I 
could understand that, because John was the kind of a lad who 
would 'give the utmost in loyalty and faith to any man he 
admired. 

But this lad isn’t really bad. Like a lot of other country boys, 
he probably found the big city too much for him. He went to 
work for a man who was not honest, trusted him, and now he is 
paying the penalty. 

Mr. Doe, isn’t there some way we can get this boy back into 
society under the right influences? Can’t he have one more 
chance? I know how it is with hardened criminals — we have to 
keep them behind locked doors. But there is a tremendous 
amount of potential good in John Smith — in many ways he 
would make a good citizen in any community. 

I am willing to go before the Parole Board and testify for this 
boy. Who among us all can really afford to throw stones at a 
youngster who has made one mistake? I know that once out of 
prison, he will go straight. 

This letter is not an idle gesture. A business friend on the coast 
is willing to give John his second chance. What can we do to 
get it for him? 

Sincerely, 

A typical example. Lawrence A. Downs started with the Illinois Cen- 
tral System as a rodman Step by step he became roadmaster, assistant chief 
engineer, division superintendent, and finally, president. Throughout his 
business career, Mr. Downs never lost interest in human relations. He did 
everything that might be expected of a business executive to win and hold 
the friendship of those who even remotely had any contact with his railroad. 
His own circle of friends reached far and wide into all walks of life. He had 
an uncanny sense of human relationships, and could talk with sympathy and 
understanding to any individual, on any subject. 

In his letters. Mr. Downs practiced the principles and spirit which are 
upheld in this Handbook. You saw one of his shortest messages earlier in 
this section ; now you are going to see more. He is our choice as the typical 
executive among many who use letters to win goodwill and to maintain 
public esteem. Thousands of people in and out of the Illinois Central System 
remember the sincere friendliness of his personality; thousands have been 
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touched by fellowship, which was neither forced nor limited to a select 
group. Mr. Downs liked people. He went out of his way to extend those 
little extra courtesies — usually '^by letter — that are so often overlooked in 
business life. 

You will like the letters of “Larry” Downs; you will be sorry that his 
last message has been typed. He proved beyond any question that friendly 
letten can be an asset to any business. From even the few examples of his 
work that follow, you may gain a better concept of human relations — ^ideas 
for your own use. 

Ambassador of Goodwill. These letters were originally printed in the 
magazine, American Business. They were taken almost at random from the 
many carbon copies available. It would have been wasted effort to try to 
cull the “Best” for Mr. Downs wrote on the same high level of friendly 
effectiveness, day in and day out. He wrote no letters that held any reasons 
to offend. He was what every business letter writer can be — an Ambassador 
of Goodwill. 


To a Fellow Executive 

The one purpose of this letter is to tell you how well I think you 
deserve the splendid compliment that is paid you in the N. W. 
Ayer & Son brochure, “Who Arc the Leaders?” 

If I were asked to name one man to represent what I consider 
the finest and best in our American tradition, whose life and 
work would stand as a refutation of the abuses that are heaped 
upon American business by some social and political agitators, 
you would be the man. 

I am proud that the railroads can be represented in this fine 
tribute to America’s industrial high command by one of its own 
leaders, and one who so well deserves that honor. 

With assurance of my genuine affection and esteem, 

About ^"Preacher'' Walker 

Your editorial of February 5 in commendation of “Preacher” 
Walker is one of the finest tributes to a member of his race that 
I have ever read. As president of the company of which he is a 
faithful and conscientious employee, I thank you for this tribute 
to him. 

The Illinois Central System has some 5700 Negro employees 
engaged in various kinds of work. Wherever they are employed 
in sufficient numbers to permit of group action, they have 
organized themselves into booster clubs. Their clu^ are doing 
splendid work among the Negro employees and among the mem- 
bers of their race on the outside. 
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I am glad to join you in a tribute to “l^reacher** Walker and to 
the other members of his race who are faithful to their trust. 

To a Friend 

I would not be frank with you if I did not say that your letter 
May 7 touched me. I like to believe that the railroad has made 
progress during my administration, and the things you say bolster 
that belief. 

We have been through some difficult times, as you know, and it 
is only natural to wish for smoother going in older to make the 
best possible showing for the Illinois Central. In all sincerity, I 
say that I am dedicated to that purpose. 

I thoroughly enjoyed your verses and appreciate your birthday 
greetings. 

With best wishes. 


About the New Baby 

The announcement of the birth of Larry Downs Gavender on 
May 24 was received some time ago. I have delayed acknowl- 
edging the very nice compliment you pay me in giving the baby 
my name until I could secure a little for him. It is going 
forward today. 

My wish for the boy is that he grow up to be a fine young man, 
a useful and worthy citizen, and a joy to his mother and dad. 

With kind personal regards, 

Appreciation 

Your letter pays me the finest compliment that one in my posi- 
tion could receive. I want you to know that I very much 
appreciate the sincerity and frankness of it. 

Looking backward, it does not seem like forty years since I 
started working for the Illinois Central at a spot which I can 
see from the windows of my office. 

However, the calendar tells me that it has been forty years, and 
my heart tells me that they have been happy years, notwith- 
standing the disappointments which have bc^ an inevitsd>le 
part of the difficult times we all have experienced recently. 

I thank you most cordially for your letter and your good wishes. 
To a Customer 

On Saturday morning I received your Ibtter smd answered it 
immediately. I suppose you got my answer on Monday. 

On Saturday evening we received your car of lumber from our 
connection at Winona, Miss. At 7 o’clock Sunday evening we 
had it in Robinson, 500 miles away. . 
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If I do say so myself, that was pretty good service. We are always 
glad to look after our friends. 

Loss from Fire 

As a neighbor, the Illinois Central is mighty sorry over the loss 
which your company suffered through fire yesterday. I hope 
that the property destroyed was fully protected and that you 
will soon be able to rebuild. 

With kindest regards, 


Death of Child 

On my desk this morning is the report of the death of your baby 
boy while attempting to cross our tracks yesterday ^temoon. 

1 know how little my words mean to you in this situation, but I 
want you to know' that you have my sincere sympathy. 

To Retiring Director 

Your decision to retire as a director of the Illinois Central has 
been received by the directors and also by the officers of the 
railroad with very keen regret. For myself, I regard your retire- 
ment as a deep personal loss. 

The ties of nearly half a century are not easily broken in any 
case, and in the case of a man of your accustomed vigor and 
devotion to duty I know this decision was a hard one to make. 
As compensation for the sacrifice, how'ever, you have the knowl- 
ledge of an extraordinary length of responsibility conscientiously 
performed. Your service as a director has covered more than 
half the history of our railroad, and you have participated in 
decisions which have more than doubled its mileage, and have 
multiplied its capacity and^efficiency many times. 

Your faithfulness in attendance upon the annual inspection trips 
has endeared you to the many members of our organization, few 
of whom have rendered longer service than your own. They, 
too, will regret your retirement. 

My own worii as officer and director has benefited from the 
example and counsel derived from your seniority in years and 
experience. For that I thank you. It is my earnest wish that the 
relinquishment of the cares which you have borne so faithfully 
may result in your improved health. 

To Another Executive 

I do not undertake to read everything Arthur Brisbane writes, 
but I do not miss what he writes on any subject rA as much 
interest to me as your birthday. 

I read the piece about your birthday while on the train, aiMl this 
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i$ my fxnt day in the office since then, and the fint opportunity 
to send you a personal word of greeting. 

I hope that you have a great many more anniversaries and that 
all of them will be happ>y ones. 

Apology for Mistake 

I don't know how to answer your letter. Our error was a piece 
of bad work, the like of which has never before occurred in my 
experience and I am sure will not occur again. Our people feel 
keenly over it; so much so, that they unburdened themselves 
to me, and I was told about it immediately. 

1 feel now that this is a belated apology and expression of regret 
— ^nevertheless, it is sincere. 

To a Young Employee 

It is true that my first job on the Illinois Central was in the posi- 
tion of rodman. That was in 1896. I was a graduate of Purdue 
University, having completed the general academic work and 
also the course in civil engineering. 

While I was a rodman the thought never occurred to me that I 
might some day be president of the railroad. My immediate 
concern was to 1^ a good rodman, and after I had. mastered that 
job I began figuring on what I might do next. The usual line of 
promotion in that department is from rodman to instrumentman, 
so I began to prepare myself to be an instrumentman. 

After awhile my chance came, and I was promoted. With each 
advancement in the organization, I went through the same ex- 
perience — first endeavoring to do my immediate work thoroughly 
and later undertaking to prepare myself for the next step. 

There are Kveral thousand employees in our organization, and 
only one of them can hold my present position at any one time. 
However, every position in the organization is worth any man’s 
best efforts. 

Of course, the same is true of every other organization. 

I send you my best wishes. 

To a Fellow Official 

The years pass swiftly. It seeems only yesterday that we first 
met, when you and I were youngsters in the service. Today 
marks your fortieth anniversary with the Illinois Central. I am 
happy to present you and Mrs. Doe with lifetime passes. 

On such an occasion, I could say much regarding your splendid 
recofd, your faithfulness to the railroad, your loyalty as a per- 
sonal friend, but I need not do so. 
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You know what ii in my heart. It is my earnest wish that you 
and those dear to you will have many happy years together. 

A genuine love for his railroad. When you meet an executive interested 
in people, writing friendly letters to them, extending out-of-tfao-ordinary 
courtesies, you are almost sure to discover also that he is motivated by 
enthusiasm for his company, its products, and its personnel. Enthusiasm is 
not a quality that can be bottled; instead, it flows in ever-widening circles. 
Naturally, the person who enjoys his business connection is better able to 
scatter goodwill in his letters than the one who goes about with a long face 
and is at heart a malcontent. 

Certainly, in all of the letters written by L. A. Downs, you catch a feel- 
ing of enthusiasm, for the Illinois Central. He wanted others to respect his 
company as much as he did; perhaps, subconsciously, he felt a connection 
between his own goodwill contacts and the reactions of his readers to his 
beloved railroad. We do not think for a moment that friendly letters are 
written for that ulterior purpose, but we do believe that goodwill is a thing 
that inevitably bounces back to the individual or company that expresses it. 
Hence, one test of the fitness of a worker to handle correspondence is the 
extent of his own loyalty to his company. Note these paragraphs from other 
letters by Mr. Downs that reveal his enthusiasm for Illinois Central: 

Some of my friends may think I do a good deal of bragging 
about the Illinois Central, and I guess I do, but all that I could 
say in that regard is nothing compared with the compliments of 
those who have given us a chance to show our stuff. 

• . • . . 

I am also grateful for the compliment you pay our suburban 
service. I am certain you* would like our passenger train service 
equally as well, and I hope that before long you may have an 
opportunity to make a long trip south on one of our tee trains. 

• • • * • 

You make it plain that the Illinois Central is a progressive rail- 
road, and I do not think 1 am immodest to admit the allegation. 

In short, goodwill is largely a matter of mental attitude. Normally, the 
happy, satisfied worker will find more opportunities to make friendly letter 
contacts than the person not sold on hb job or hb company. 

4. Letters to Motivate Employees 

An obligation of leadership. In the small company, with just a handful 
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of worker!, the pn^sident or manager can keep in touch with each employee 
penonally. This, of course, is the most desirable form of supervision and 
motivation, but it is not practical in the larger corporations. The president! of 
a flock of one thousand, for example, seldom knows all of hit workers by 
name, and he couldn't possibly sit down and talk to each one of them at 
necessary intervals. To be sure, part of this leadership responsibility is dele- 
gated to department heads, but the head of a company is properly reluctant 
to lose all contact with those he should, by right of office, be the most 
qualified to encourage and direct. 

In this predicament, the majority of chief executives and other leading 
officials usually fail back on personally dictated messages in which their 
thoughts for the mutual good of company and persormel are set forth. In 
some cases, -the distribution takes place at regular intervals; in others, only 
when the business leader has something on his mind which he considers 
worth passing down the line. No matter in what form, or how often, the 
letters are sent to employees, it is highly important that they be written in 
simple language every employee will understand, and in such an interesting 
and convincing manner that they gain favorable acceptance. To make his 
messages effective, the chief executive obviously needs acquaintance with the 
piixiciples of letter construction; he b no more immune to improvement than 
any humble correspondent who may be%a member of Hb clan. 

Unfortunately, some of the executive letters you may have seen or 
received do not do the job intended. The cause may be just one fault or a 
combination of several. The writer may forget that he b talking to folks of less 
experience or knowledge, so that what he says goes *'over their heads." He 
may lack the ability to unbend and talk the language of the common man ; 
or he may *‘preiu:h" instead of point the way. He may write with the false 
notion that anything coming from the president b sure to be carefully read, 
and make no attempt to make hb words interesting or hb suggestions 
impelling. In the latter case, he ignores the formula of the Star, the Chain, 
and the Hook, although what he writes is an attempt to influence human 
behavior. In that sense hb message b just as much a sales letter as one sent 
by the sales manager to customers or prospects. 

We think the me man in a company who should know the most about 
business letters and how to write them b the chief executive; of course, thb 
b sometimes true. You have just examined some of the letters written by 
L. A. Downs, and there are other presidents who write just as well. Certainly, 
the president has the best chance to motivate hb employees — if he approaches 
them in the right way. 

Letter of Jewel Tea Company executive, A personal letter to employees 
of the Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, Illinob, b duplicated below. It was 
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written by William D. Smith, Vice-President, in a way that wins attention 
and respect. 

Dear John: 

I am about to celebrate my thirtieth Thanksgiving Day with 
Jewel. And I am happy. A question is on my mind; it is one 
which may interest you as well as me. What profit for a man 
to spend thirty years in one occupation, while his youth slips 
away? 

Young men are impatient. Things, they feel, must happen for 
them, and happen quick. If they don’t happen in one spot, the 
urge is to try a new spot, and then maybe another. Natural, 
yes. But what the young man possibly does not yet know is 
that the only happenings which can really count are those which 
happen within himself. 

Luck, he says, I must have; I must place myself where I will 
get the breaks. He has not yet learned that a good man makes 
his own luck. He does not realize that in shifting about in search 
of BREAKS he may actually be applying BRAKES to his 
career; leaving him, when youth is gone, just where he started. 

So I think these years have been >vell spent. And as for the 
vanished youth — I wonder. Health I still have; it has been a 
healthy life. And I wonder if, when we speak so yearningly of 
vanished youth, we do not really mean that bodily health which, 
largely through indifference or ignorance, we so often abuse. For 
true youth is a thing of the spirit. And in spirit I do not feel a 
day older than I did thirty years ago. That, I think, is my grand 
Good Luck; that and the friends I have made these many years, 
in this one spot. And I am thankful. 

But you should be interested in my life only to the extent to 
which you can use the fruits of my experience to guide better 
your own course in your life. Here are a few simple suggestions 
of things worthwhile which I have learned, and which may 
appeal to you as good. 

I have learned that one is laying up trouble for himself if he 
neglects the simple things that make for good health. Yet men 
are prone to do just that — and regret it later. Moderation in all 
things, and immediate heed to danger signals, will preserve that 
priceless possession of good health, the lack of which is a most 
serious handicap. Never forget it. 

Teach yourself to like people and to like work. Take your job 
seriously— but don’t take yourself too seriously. Believe that 
HOW you work is more important than WHERE you work. 
Cultivate a sense of humor— laugh. To keep young you must 
play and you must have fun ; make your job and your life a game 
— and play the game to win. Learn to get entertainment out of 
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your work and out of your contacts with people. Be a good 
loser, but never quit. 

Read — and keep an open mind. Just as stiff joints mark an 
aging body, so hxed ideas mark a mind in its dotage. Question 
your own opinions continually, and invite new ideas. You will 
never be old as long as you can say truthfully: The only thing 
I really know is that I don’t know — but I propose to learn. 

And quit worrying about yourself and your success. The men 
the world remembers best are those who forget themselves — and 
work for their fellow' men. Center your interest not in yourself, 
but in your job, your family, your fellow workers. Study and 
strive for their success — and you will wake up some morning to 
find yourself a success. 

Good health; interesting work; the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment; the respect and love of your associates. For these be 
thankful 

Sincerely, 

Making the worker a partner in progress. Another message full of 
‘’meat” for any employee with a serious attitude toward himself and his 
Career is one signed by President G. D. Colbom, of Century Metalcraft 
Corporation, Chicago. You feel that this executive is full of hght, and that 
his spirit must penetrate throughout the organization. Evidently, in the 
Metalcraft program, strong emphasis is placed on the position of each 
employee as a partner in the business. Also, the fact is made quite plain that 
the idea of partnership is not a mere slogan — each worker is expected to 
make his contribution to the team. 

Dear Partner in Progress: 

1 have always been tremendously proud of the high type of men 
and women who represent this Company. That you have dedi- 
cated March as National Colbom month is but another indica- 
tion of the splendid loyalty and co-operation with which you 
have alw'ays backed me up. 

March closes the fiscal year, and all of us are naturally anxious 
to have it represent the best year by far in the history of our 
organization. I greatly appreciate the extra effort you are putting 
forth to make this month outstanding. 

During periods of economic readjustment, many businessmen 
and salesmen blame their lack of success on “conditions.” I 
know, however, that the real Century Crusader is much like 
Napoleon. When asked how he intended to combat seemingly 
unsurmountable circumstances, he replied: “Circumstances?. . . 

I make circumstances.” 
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General business conditions today mean little to the wide-awake 
salesman. He capitalizes on them, whatever they may be. Re- 
member — when people are most interested in conserving money, 
“Silver-Seal” offers a real investment in economy. 

Time and time again in the early days of this business, when 
others were spending their time “harmonizing the blues,” my 
Fighting Partners were proving the old saying that “Good pilots 
are made in stormy waters.” These men doubled their efforts; 
did some constructive thinking; and made their own circum- 
stances. They GOT THE BUSINESS. 

Although there is absolutely no comparison between then and 
nozj, some salesmen are licked by a few newspaper headlines. 

We remember, houever, that this business enjoyed a successful 
inception during the toughest times this country has ever seen. 

We are privileged to draw aside the curtain of recession's “fog” 
and look forward to personal prosperity and continued success. 

W^e, of Century, have never made a compromise with “condi- 
tions" — we never intend to. We are concentrating our efforts. 

We are getting the business. 

During the coming year, I want to see \ou keep in step with the 
progress bf the Company by being prepared to take ever- 
increased responsibilities. More high-type men and women are 
joining our organization today than at any other time in our 
history. New opportunities for advancement are arising daily 
for these who demonstrate their ability to lead. 

The outlook for the coming fiscal year is exceedingly bright. 
Brookmire’s forecast of consumer incomes- -the best index of 
future business activity — places the estimated consumer income 
for the next six months at 6G oi’er the average for the past 
three years. Capitalize on this fact. Shove aside “recession talk" 
with POSITIVE THINKING, POSITIVE ACTING, and 
POSITIVE SELLING. 

Now IS the time to act. Ctci "oing — and keep going, with 

Your Fighting Partner, 

Thanking employees who carried on. Before his courageous spirit 
finally yielded to Death, Carl Wollner, President of the Panther Oil & 
Grease Manufacturing Company, Fort Worth, Texas, had several periods of 
illness. Returning from one of them, he dictated the following message to 
his employees. 

To All My PANTHER Friends 
In Office, Factory and Field — 

As 1 return after an absence of more than six months, my 
thoughts for you all can best be expressed in the words of a 
poet. . . 
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A rose to the living is more 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead; 

In filling love's infinite store 
A rose to the living is more 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled. 

Let me thus hand a rose to all Members of the Panther Organi- 
zation who have so nobly carried on, and have done such a fine 
job during my stay in • the hospital, and subsequent convales- 
cence out West. It was all along a wonderful inspiration to me 
to watch from the background how well the Panther Organiza- 
tion kept on functioning. 

Space does not permit individual mention of those whose work 
has been particularly outstanding during this year. Fact is, 
everybody must have done a good job for the result to be so 
gratifying. I wish I had the command of words to express 
adequately my gratitude to each and every one of you. 

Things are topsy-turvy in the world across the seas. We are 
mighty fortunate to be AMERICANS — let us all be proud of 
that. Let use realize anew what the grand old American Way of 
doing business, and the matchless American Way of living has 
done for us all. Let us appreciate it enough to be willing to do 
our part to always keep this country sane and safe, as it has been. 

Above all, let us pledge ourselves once again to do our part, to 
the utmost of our ability, to continue to make good on our 
respective jobs, so that the Company we love may continue to 
prosper as an important part of the greatest country on earth. 

Amazing as it may seem, it’s only 1 10 days till Christmas, and 
those days will pass rapidly. With them the year will be gone. 

There is still much work to be accomplished between now and 
the dawn of another year. We’ll all have to get busy to find 
ourselves in anywhere near as good position as we hoped to be 
by Christmas. 

Again, Heartfelt Thanks to all of you for the good work you 
have done — and every good wish to you all. 

Sincerely, 

A message from “Uncle Jake.” Employees of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, received the following Christ- 
mas message a few' years ago from their president. It is one of the many 
pages from the philosophy of a business leader, a philosophy never smeared 
by the thought that money is the only thing to be derived from business. 

WHAT A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 

A (Christmas in 1920 still remains the most memorable one to me. 
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It was made so by a gift received from a business man and a 
good woman at a Sunday School Christmas Service. 

'Fhis good man came up to me, squeezed my hand, and with a 
hand on my shoulder, said, “My boy, I perceive that God will 
make of you a force for good in the world. Never refuse an 
opportunity to take part in all such services!” 

The woman came up and said, “Jacob, you said your piece 
beautifully!” 

These were the sweetest words I have ever heard. I did not 
sleep that night. Something happened inside of me. My candle 
of hope was lighted — and ambition sprouted. It wasn't true 
what so many had said to me — “You are just a dumb, good- 
for-nothing kid.” 

My heart still beats fast with a profuse gratitude for the Gift of 
those two good folks. 

It lies v^ithin our power and will to create such a memorable 
Christmas for many a poor soul — discouraged, hope and faith 
burning low, possessed with an inferiority complex, and ambition 
waiting to be lighted. 

Maybe just a word or a friendly glance from you or from me 
will make this Christmas a most important and joyous one. I 
know it will be to the giver, as well as to the poor soul who is in 
need of inspiration. 

My wishes for this year are that every day will be Christmas in 
Spirit. Now' and forever! 

Uncle Jake 

A letter based on an inspiring story. Sometimes the precepts for getting 
ahead in business are more acceptable when presented in story fonii. Here, 
the reader is left to make his own deductions, except for one short paragraph 
near the end. 

To the Thoroughbreds in our Company: 

Sportsmen the world over w'ill never forget Black Gold, winner 
of the Kentucky Derby in 1924. In size, he was little more than 
a pony, but there never ran a horse with a heart so big. 

.^nd yet, it isn’t his victory in the Derby that gave Black Gold 
immortality. Many years have passed since that chunk of black 
dynamite went to the post for the last time, but strong men who 
were at the track that day are not ashamed of tears when they 
tell you what happened. 

A true thoroughbred never quits. His body may be broken, he 
may even be matched against unconquerable Death, but his spirit 
still laughs, and his brave heart carries on. And so it w^as that 
last dav in the life of Black Gold. 
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They took their places and soon they were off — a fine field of 
blooded horses — and many in the grandstand had placed their 
bets on Black Gold. But somehow, they didn't mind losing those 
bets — it was like paying tribute to the great soul of a noble 
friend. 

You see, coming down the stretch Black Gold stumbled — some 
said he was kicked by another horse — and his leg snapped. The 
other horses thundered past him, and he was left helpless in the 
rear. 

But the race wasn’t over for Black Gold. Long after the others 
had gone under the wire, he came hobbling home — finishing his 
last race on the three good legs that were left to him. No Victor’s 
Wreath for Black Gold w'hen that race was done — only a bullet 
to end his life. But bless that little horse for teaching us what 
it means to be a thoroughbred. 

We need thoroughbreds in this business, too — products that will 
stand any test, salesmen w^ho will finish each day’s work as that 
horse finished his race, workers who will face the public with an 
honest will to serve. 

“John Doe, Thoroughbred’’ — better to possess that title, than to 
be called a king. 

Sincerely, 

Tho.se New Year’s resolutions. At the beginning of each new' year, 
most people decide they are going to do better; some of them wisely set 
specific goals to be accomplished. Naturally, the good business leader 
encourages this practice : a gain for the individual is a gain for the company 
—if he wants to look at it selfishly. The man who wrote the following letter, 
however, knows how easily New Year’s resolutions are forgotten. He hopes 
this follow-up may lielp to keep them alive. 

“Those Cirand Resolutions!” 

Along with the rest of you, on New' Year's Day I made a few' 
re.solutions. I felt good about them too — kind of satisfied with 
myself. But here it is the end of January, and some of these 
re.solutions are already beginning to crack. And I looked for the 
reason. 

J think 1 found it. We can’t create new' habits — destroy old 
ones- by simj^ly resolving. Only indomitable persistence, trying 
and failing, tr>'ing again and failing not so soon, will make resolu- 
tions a reality. 

I have certain tasks to accomplish — a contract with myself. I 
will eat moderately, play moderately, save more money — I will 
have a passion to overcome every influence that keeps me from 
being my best. I won’t be a flower that blooms on January first, 
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and dies a month later. Not for a few days only, but all through 
the year, Til fight to make my life really count. 

Get out your resolution, your aims, your quota, or whatever you 
said to yourself that you would do. Then say, “ril make the 
flame of my resolution just as hot today as it was on January 1. 

I set myself a goal, and by the Eternal, I’m going to make it.” 

Persistently yours, 

5. Letters from the Personnel Department 

A delicate phase of human relations. When a person applies to a certain 
company for a job, he expects to be received in a courteous manner, even if 
his application is rejected. The employment manager who simply says “no 
work today,” or tacks a sign on his door to that effect, is not functioning in 
a way to win goodwill for his company. Neither is it considered good busi- 
ness practice, irrespective of the discourtesy involved, to have the secretary 
of the personnel man or the girl at the information desk turn away appli- 
cants. Any man or woman who comes to a business office looking for employ- 
ment is entitled to courteous attention. After all, no person need apply for 
a job with his head hanging down. He is offering what he has to sell to a 
company that buys personnel. If the sale is not made, it is still possible to 
retain the applicant’s good will, and surely from the point of view of public 
relations, the good will of one person may be as important as that of another. 

Human relations with respect to employment are usually pretty well 
organized in the larger companies, and letters play their part in the program. 
In these companies a Personnel Manager or Director conducts the interviews 
and writes such letters as are considered necessary or desirable. Of course, 
he may have one or more assistants, but they all work toward the same end 
— to make the applicant feel that the company appreciates his interest, and 
to handle the application in such a manner that goodwill is created. Even if 
the company is small and has no personnel department, some individual, on 
a part-time assignment, is filling the shoes of an Employment Manager. He 
may be the head of the business, a bookkeeper, or any other worker with the 
delegated responsibility, but his functions and duties are no different from 
those who give full time to employment. 

Naturally, the person looking for a job is more or less on the defensive, 
and if he has been rudely received other places, he is quite likely to have 
a chip on his shoulder. To handle him tactfully is u delicate job for 
which some people are better qualified than others. This is especially true 
of the letters written to the applicant, as there must be nothing in them that 
might cause ill will, or bring trouble back to the company. On the other 
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hand, if these Itetters are friendly and encouraging, they may win goodwill 
that could prove fruitful at some later time. 

Kinds of letters used. The following letter-uses are not intended to 
apply to the applicants for work in a factory or plant. Such prospective 
employees are usually hired or rejected “on the spot,” and the decision is 
made by the foreman or superintendent. However, if an application form is 
filled out and left for future disposition, the would-be worker is entitled to 
a written notice if the decision is unfavorable. The information needs to be 
worded just as carefully as the notice sent to an office or sales applicant. 
We admit that this courtesy is not always extended; in fact, it is probably 
the exception rather than the rule. But mere frequency of a fault in business 
practice does not in any way justify it. 

The first of the letters used in connection with employment is quite 
often written by the applicant: either in answer to an “ad,” or because he 
has selected the company as a place where he would like to work. Strictly 
speaking, the application letter is not a form of business correspondence, 
although it may serve the purpose of benefiting business by bringing applicant 
and company together. In many cases, however, the job-hunter simply calls 
at the employment office, and the contact begins with the interview. 

If the first interview develops the certainty that the applicant is not to 
be hired, the employment routine stops right there. Tactfully but plainly, 
the applicant should be told that the decision is unfavorable; it’s an injustice 
to let him go away thinking he has a good chance of getting the job. How- 
ever, this still permits a business courtesy that will help to retain goodwill : 

Send a letter to the rejected applicant, thanking him for having 
called, and wishing him good fortune in finding a job. 

Assuming that the applicant passes the first interview, the second step 
is usually to have him fill out the company form that supplies information 
needed, a record of past jobs, and the names of people to whom the com- 
pany may write as references. Very few employment managers hire “on 
sight.” There may be others that they hope to interview for a particular 
position, and they wish to guard against the dangers of a first impression. A 
valuable opinion of the applicant may be gained, too, from the neatness and 
accuracy with which the form is filled out. Hence, with the question of 
employment not settled, another form of business courtesy may be rendered: 

Send a letter to the applicant still under consideration, saying 
that the company appreciates his interest, and that he will be 
notified as soon as possible whether or not he will be hired. 
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Often it happens that the p)erson applying for work has brought a letter 
of introduction from some other businessman, from a teacher or minister, or 
from some other individual who thinks he has an “in*' with the employment 
manager. In such a situation, common courtesy again comes to the front with 
a suggestion: 

Send a letter to the individual making the introduction, thank- 
ing him for his interest, and assuring him that the “candidate’* 
will receive special consideration. 

With the application form on file, the next step is to make use of it. 
Certain information is required from the persons whose names were given 
as references, and from the companies listed as previous places of employ- 
ment. The problem in eimer case is to get all the facts, and not a build-up 
for the applicant with the worst side of the story withheld. The letters written 
for these purposes are not special business courtesies, but the way they are 
worded may decide the result. Anyway, two jobs are at hand: 

Send a letter to one or more of the places where the applicant 
has worked — preferably addressed to an official — asking in con- 
fidence a frank opinion of his ability and character. 

Send a letter to those given as references, trying to get an 
impartial evaluation. This is difficult, since the applicant has 
given the names of people he is sure will speak only well of him. 

There are. of course, other sources of information the employment 
manager can use, and he may turn to them if the position to be’ filled is 
considered important: 

Send a letter to the Dean of Men at the applicant’s college, ask- • 
ing for a report on his studies, activities, and conduct. Or, the 
letter might go to the Principal of his high school, the Minister 
of his church — or to both. 

Once the decision is made — to hire or not to hire — the applicant should 
be notified. If he is to be hired, the word may reach him by telephone, 
telegram, or by letter. If not, the letter is adequate. Here, unfortunately, is 
where Courtesy usually stubs her toe. The application is left in the file, and 
the applicant is left in doubt. Eventually he realizes that he is not getting the 
job, but the fact that he was kept in the dark is irritating— goodwill is lost. In 
keeping with good humap relations, the employment manager has another 
obligation : 
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Send a letter to the successful applicant, congratulating him and 
saying when to report. Or. . . 

Send a letter to the rejected applicant, trying not to discourage 
or offend him. This, too, is difficult, but it can be done. 

You might think that the cycle of employment letters is now complete, 
but there remains at least one more important step. The first day on a new 
job is always the hardest, with new people to meet, new policies to learn, 
new methods to master. One thing may help to cushion the adjustment: 

Send a letter of welcome to the new employee, signed by the 
president. As a matter of routine, this message should be de- 
livered the morning of the first day by a messenger — or mailed 
by special delixer)' to the employee’s home. 

The above, then, arc some of the most important letters the employ- 
ment manager may write as his contribution to friendly public relations. 
Some are necessary to the handling of the application: others are just acts of 
courtesy that help to win goodwill. 

Examples. The letters below are typical of the kinds used by the 
modern personnel director to cover the situations mentioned. None of them 
need be long, or take much time to dictate. When one proves to be adequate, 
it may become a standard to follow, and can be used over and over again 
without revision. 


When FirU Impression h Negative 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Thanks for calling on us yesterday about employment. It was 
nice of you to think of our company as a place where you would 
like to work. 

We arc sorry that wc could not offer you any encouragement, 
but this is no reflection on your attitude or ability, and wc are 
sure that you will find a place where you can demonstrate your 
worth. 

You know the work needs of different companies are never the 
.same. Your problem is to find the place that fits your combina- 
tion of experience and training — as of course you will. 

The best of fortune to you, both in finding the right job, and in 
making the most of it. 

Sincerely, 


The aim of a letter such as the above is two-fold : to remove any resent- 
ment the applicant might have toward the company, and to offer the 
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encouragement that she may need. That second objective is not so much 
a business necessity as a moral obligation held by any person who handles 
employment. Of course, if the applicant is left feeling good toward the 
company, a benefit to human relations is also gained. 

When the Decision Is Fending 

Dear Mr. Doc: 

We appreciate the time you took yesterday to fill out our applica- 
tion for employment The fact that you were asked to do so 
is evidence of the good impression you made in our little visit 
together. 

Of course, you realize that filling out the blank does not mean 
for sure that you will be hired, but it does mean that we will 
give you every possible consideration. Also, if the job does not 
work out this time, we will still have a record of your experience 
and training when something else turns up. 

Because of the importance of the position for which you are 
being considered, and the fact that other applications must be 
studied along with yours, it will be about two weeks before we 
can give you the final decision. 

In the meantime, thanks for coming in to see us. 

Sincerely, 

There is no problem at all in dictating a letter like the one you have 
just read, and the reaction of the recipient is sure to be good. It tells him 
:hat the filling out of the application was not a mere formality, or an excuse 
for getting rid of him; also, he learns that the company is systematic in 
handling details of employment. Another purpose accomplished is paving 
the way for a possible rejection, so that the applicant will not feel so disr 
couraged in the event he doesn't get the job. 

As previously stated, if the applicant brought a letter of introduction, 
the personnel man now has another letter to write. He usually has several 
versions already prgDared to fit different situations, as the introduction may 
have come from a friend, a business or proffessional man, a dealer, or just 
from some other company. Here is what might be said in two of these cases: 

When an Individual Makes the Introduction 
Dear Colonel Doe: 

It was good of you to send young Perkins in to see us. Many 
of our l^t employees owe their jobs to people like yourself who 
take a friendly interest in our company. You can be sure that, 
with your stamp of approval, this lad will receive very special 
consideration. 
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In the event that we are unable to find an opening now that 
would challenge your prot6g6, we will surely keep his application 
in xnind for a future possibility. 

Thanks again for your cooperation, which we are very happy to 
regard as evidence of your goodwill. 

Sincerely, 


Dear Colonel Doe: 

It was good of you to send young Perkins in to see us. Many 
of our best employees owe their jobs to people like yourself who 
take a friendly interest in our company. Please always feel free 
to recommend any person of whom you approve, as we value 
your judgment highly. 

As it happens, we had nothing to offer Mr. Perkins yesterday, 
but we did make some suggestions that may lead to his employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Thanks again for your cooperation, which we are very happy to 
regard as evidence of your goodwill. 

Sincerely, 

When a Company Makes the Introduction 
Gentlemen : 

A lad named Perkins called on us yesterday, saying you had 
given him a list of good companies to check about employment. 

We consider it a fine compliment that you included us in the list. 

Mr. Perkins told us he had held a temporary position with your 
company, and he seemed quite eager that we should investigate 
his record while with you. Of course, we would have done this, 
except that there just wasn’t any job open for which he could 
be considered. 

Nevertheless, it speaks very well for the good feeling between 
our two companies that you tried to give us a new employee. 

We thank you for doing this, and shall do as much for you 
when the opportunity develops. 

Sincerely, 

The letter sent to companies where the applicant has worked is more 
difficult to write. Even if an employee has been discharged for some good 
reason, the average personnel manager hktes to tell the truth — it goes against 
the grain to “kick a fellow when he is down.” Unless the letter can in some 
way break through this barrier of compassion, the reply is quite likely to be 
noncommittal, and of no value to the company that wants the facts. 

Certain companies send out a questionnaire, and sometimes request 
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a letter, too, but the reception is not always favorable. It seems an imposi- 
tion to ask a busy man in some other company to take the time and trouble 
to answer a lot of questions. Since no two men are likely to interpret a 
questionnaire in the same way, the answers to a specific question are hard 
to compare. A short letter that puts the shoe on the other fellow’s foot — 
asking him to be as frank as he would want the writer to be with him — is 
more likely to produce a fair and impartial report. 

Asking Former Employer for Information 
Gentlemen : 

John Doe, a former emT>ioyec of yours, has applied to us for a 
job in our bookkeeping department, and we will greatly appre- 
ciate your frank opinion as to his ability and conduct. 

Probably, what we are after all adds up to answering one ques- 
tion; Was your experience with Mr. Doe such that you would 
be glad to hire him again? 

Knowing by reputation the high standard of your personnel, we 
think anyone considered good enough for your organization is 
plenty good enough for us. 

On the other hand, should there be some reason why this appli- 
cant is not likely to make good with us, it is far better for him 
not to start him out, as nothing is more damaging to a man’s 
morale than to fail on a job. 

So, as a favor to him as well as to us, won’t you please give us 
the information you w'ould want if you V'» ere now in our shoes? 
Anything you say will be strictly in cofffidcnce, and we shall be 
very happy to do as much for you when our positions are 
reversed. 

Sincerely, 

If the preceding letter is tough to write so that the truth will be 
obuined, the one for securing full information from a character reference is 
even tougher. Obviously, the applicant has offered only the names of people 
he is sure will say nice things about him. He has probably gone to the trouble 
of finding out if the opinion will be in his favor before he supplies the name. 
This, indeed, puts the writer “behind the eight-ball,” and for that reason 
many personnel managers do not even bother to follow up these character 
references, unless they have some friendly relationship w'ith one or more of 
the references. 

The chief hope, it seems, in this predicament is to put the request in 
such a way that the reader feels he would be unfair to the applicant and 
himself by giving a distorted report. In some cases, this appeal works; in 
some, it does not. For lack of a better one, it has to be used. 
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Asking Character Reference for Information 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

It seems that Fred Jones leans heavily on your judgment, for 
he has given your name as that of one who will help me decide 
whether or not it is best for him to go to work for our company. 

First, I will place my cards on top of the table, and then ask 
for yours. Fred strikes me as a young man who may make a 
name for himself in some company, and in fairness to him I 
would not want to employ him unless what we have to offer fits 
his pattern of abilities, his disposition, and what he really likes 
to do. 

It is a great injustice to hire a young man with some doubt of 
his making good, and then have to let him go later. I know you 
wouldn’t w'ant that to happen to Fred. 

Now, that’s how I feel — and I very much need to know what 
you can add so that the right decision will be made. 

Will you do me the favor — and Fred the favor — of telling me 
what you know about this young man? Particularly, will he 
be happy working on a routine job? Is he dependable? Are 
his friends a help to him? Would you hire him if you were in 
my place? 

Please be assured that everything you say will be considered con- 
fidential. All we are after is to put our two older heads together 
and come up with what is best for Fred. 

Thanks, Mr. Doe, for your help. I shall hope in some way to 
have the privilege some day of doing as much for you. 

Sincerely, 

A much easier letter for the personnel manager to write is the one to 
an individual not named by the applicant as a work or character reference. 
In this situation, the man to whom the letter goes has no personal obligation 
toward the applicant, although he may still be reluctant to give a detri- 
mental opinion. Here, for example, is how a letter might be written to a 
former teacher or principal of the applicant: 

Checking the Applicant's School Record 
Dear Miss Doe : 

I know you must be busy with the new school term just starting, 
but I have a favor to ask which .1 hope is not too great an 
imposition. 

Sally Smith, who graduated from your fine high school two years 
ago, would like a secretarial job with our company. You can 
help me a lot in deciding what our reply should be. 
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I can’t think of any individual so well qualified to know the real 
ability and character of Miss Smith as the Principal of her high 
school. You have watched her in and out of the classroom for 
four long years, and indeed your opinion should be absolutely 
impartial. 

Of course, there is also the question of her work as a student, 
although we arc not so narrow-minded as to think high grades 
are all that counts in determining the fitness of an applicant. 

Miss Doe, I don’t want to hire Sally Smith unless the associa- 
tion will work out right for her and our company. I very much 
need your impartial judgment. Won't you please drop me a 
line during the next few days, telling what you think we should 
know about this young lady? 

It will all be treated in confidence — and my appreciation will be 
great. 

Sincerely, 

When the final decision is made, only one of two letters is needed. The 
applicant gets the job, or he does not; but in either case, he should be told. 
There is no doubt about sending the good news if the decision is favorable; 
but even if it’s negative, the company owes the applicant the courtesy of a 
letter. 


Telling Applicant to Report 

Dear Mr, Doc: 

You win. Your application for the position in our Advertising 
Department has been accepted. Can you report for work Tues- 
day morning at eight- thirty, September 17th? 

It will interest you to know that you are getting this job in com- 
petition with 38 other applicants, a vote of confidence which I 
know will challenge you to prove we picked the right man. 

Sincerely, 

Giving Applicant the Bad News 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I promised to let you know when a decision had been reached 
about the position in our Advertising Department. This hap- 
pened yesterday. 

Picking the right man out of 39 applicants was not easy, and I 
want you to know that you were one of four after all the others 
had been eliminated. However, the final choice v ^ an older 
man who had had considerable experience in writing our type of 
copy. 

Otherwise, everything about your application was fine, and it 
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would please you a lot to read all the complimentary things that 
some very important people said about you. 

With your permission, we will keep your application in our active 
file, looking forward to some other opening that may develop. 

Thanks, Mr. Doe, for your interest. I predict considerable suc- 
cess for you in the business world. 

Sincerely, 

The last letter of the series is the all-important message of welcome 
received by the applicant the first day on his now job. The length may vary 
according to the set-up of the organization. There is certain information 
about the rules and policies of the company that the new employee needs to 
know. It may be given to him personally by the personnel manager — the 
best way when expedient— or included in the letter of welcome. But the 
primary purpose is to make the individual feel at home — to ease the shock 
of that first difficult day when everything seems strange, and the simple 
things appear complex. 

Dear Miss Doe: 

As president of the company of which you are now a very im- 
portant part, I extend a hearty welcome and the hope that you 
will like all of us as much as I am sure we are going to like you. 

Today will be the hardest you will ever spend in our organiza- 
tion. I know that is true, because I still remember my first day 
on my first job. Things will seem strange, and some of the work 
you are asked to do will seem much more difficult than it really is. 

However, there isn’t a worker in our office who doesn’t want to 
be your friend, and help you get adjusted to the job. If you have 
questions to ask, see Mr. Jones. He is a lot more interested in 
you now as a member of our business family than when he hired 
you. 

You are going to enjoy your work here. Miss Doe; more, I think, 
than you can possibly realize as a beginner. Our company is the 
biggest and best of its kind in the world, and that’s something 
for you to be proud of. We work as a team, and not as indi- 
viduals, and everybody in your department wants you to make 
good. 

What may be even more important to you, and to your parents, 
is that you’ll find things ground our office pretty much as in your 
own home. It’s a fine place for a young lady to be — with all the 
consideration and courtesies you have the right to expect. 

So congratulations, and my best wishes! There are lots of others 
who wanted your job. I know you feel challenged — and will 
give your best. 


Sincerely, 
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A letter such as this one signed by the company’s president, is a great 
morale-builder, and it arrives at the time when the new employee most 
needs encouragement. The attitude of a worker throughout his whole period 
of employment may be influenced by his experiences the first day. He reads 
the letter, and he takes it home to the family. It is a simple, easily tendered 
business courtesy that should never be omitted in the letter program. 

Letters of application. Whether or not a Handbook of Business Letters 
should pause to discuss the letters written by individuals seeking employment 
is a question of some doubt. Businessmen do not write these letters — they 
read them. On the other hand, the application letter does serve a business 
purpose, because it brings together the company which may need a worker 
and the worker who does want a job. For the benefit of those in business 
who are not employers, it will do no harm to pass along a few helpful sug- 
gestions. 

1 . Do not waste the time of a business executive — or your own — 
answering an “ad” about a job, unless what you have to offer 
the company matches the specifications listed. 

It may be tempting to the person badly in need of work to disregard 
facts mentioned in the “ad,” in the hope that a letter may make the sale in 
spite of these deficiencies, but the chances of success are not one in ten 
thousand. If the advertisement reads, “Man not over 30, with college educa- 
tion,’' it does not open the gate to a person 40 vears old who didn’t finish 
high-school. Unless the individual fits the pattern of the job, the finest letter 
ever written would no doubt be futile. 

2. The application letter is one evidence of the writer's ability. 

It is a sample of his work, and he is sure to be judged by the 
care and intelligence with which the job is done. 

This fact seems to be overlooked frequently by job hunters. They don’t 
put their best foot forward. The letter asking for the interview is dashed off 
with an inane disregard of appearance, spelling, and correct English. Some- 
times it is written with a pencil on soiled paper — with fingerprints for added 
decoration. How any person could expect to make a favorable first impres- 
sion with such a letter is difficult to understand. A letter asking for a job is a 
sales letter — perhaps the most important ever to be mailed by the writer. 

3. few employment managers like to receive letters written in 
longhand, but the great majority prefer them typed. If the 
applicant is forced to use a pen, great care should be taken to 
write plainly. A letter hard to read goes into the wastebasket. 

That’s where it belongs. 
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If you feel inclined to ai^ue about the last assertion, consider the posi- 
tion of the man in the big company who gets letters asking for employment. 
At times, he is literally beset with them. They swarm in upon him in every 
mail. Why should he extend the courtesy of trying to read a sloppily prepared 
letter, when the writer himself was discourteous in making it so hard to read? 

4. The problem of attracting special attention is very great in 
the application letter. If the writer is able to make his letter 
favorably different from the others, he has given himself an 
advantage. 

Any businessman who handles application letters knows how' much they 
follow the same old groove. They start with “The writer would like to apply 
for a position with your company,” or “With reference to your advertisemeni 
in this morning’s Star, the writer wishes to apply for said position.” Then 
they follow with a monotonous description of personal characteristics, jobs 
previously held, educational institutions attended, throw in some references, 
and end with, “Hoping to receive the courtesy of an interview,” or something 
equally as colorless. Naturally, any executive is bored with reading these 
letters, and turns w'ith relief to one which is done in a more interesting style. 

5. As is the case in all types of sales letters, the person applying 
for a job should avoid generalities, and try to advance specific 
poi/its to his credit. 

Just to state that you graduated from the University of Illinois means 
nothing. The fact becomes more interesting if you say, “During my four 
years at the University of Illinois, my lowest grade was B. I won varsity 
letters in football and track, was captain of the debating team my senior 
year, and the president of my fraternity, Chi Psi.” Those are reasons why 
the reader of the application letter should be interested — actual proofs of 
outstanding accomplishment. 

6. Attaching a picture of the writer is a good way to attract 
attention, since it helps the reader of the letter to visualize 
the individual and catch some idea of his personality. 

The picture used need not be an expensive or large photograph; a 
small snapshot in some informal pose is much more effective. It costs very 
little to have “glossies” made from a negative, and one attached to the letter 
will surely be a point in its favor. 

7. Don’t try to describe your history since birth; concentrate on 
a few points especially in your favor, and leave the rest of the 
story for the interview. 
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A good way to avoid the necessity of a long two or three page letter, is 
to prepare an information sheet that gives the details of education, age, 
experience, and the like, and save two or three of the strongest points about 
yourself to include in the letter. Thus, the letter first wins the attention of 
the reader, after which he can turn to the information sheet for additional 
details. 

8. The principles of good letter-carpentry are just as important 
in the preparation of an application letter as in any other 
form of written salesmanship. The old formula of the Star, 
the Chain, and the Hook, is the one to follow. 

The foregoing suggestions are by no means the whole of the story, but 
the person who tries them will soon find that his application letters are 
having a better “pull” than before. Employment managers are human and 
react like anybody else to an approach that is interesting, convincing, and 
different from the daily run-of-the-mill. Actually, there is no reason why 
any individual should have a feeling of inferiority or dread in asking for a 
job. The man who reads the letter is a buyer of work hours; the man who 
writes it has work hours for sale. It is a fifty-fifty proposition, like any other 
business deal. 

A few good examples. Each of the following application letters won an 
interview for the writer. That is all that any similar letter may hope to 
accomplish. It has done its job if the writer is called to the company office 
to meet the employment manager. Some people are good at getting inter- 
views, but poor, unfortunately, when it comes to taking advantage of them, 
but that is a problem in personal selling, and need not be discussed in this 
Handbook. 

Here is an application letter written by a young lady in Atlanta, 
Georgia, to a paper mill. It won an interview — and she got the job! 

Gentlemen : 

I figured it out this way ; 

( 1 ) Every firm uses one or more stenographers. They are, so to 
speak, “Standard equipment” in every office. 

(2) Most firms have occasional use for a commercial artist to 
illustrate a product, to design a label or package, to sketch 
an attention-getter for a sales letter, etc. 

(3) A stenographer who can do commercial art work should be 
valuable to her employers in a number of ways, especially in 
connection with sales work. 

So I learned shorthand and typewriting, and combined this with 

commercial art training. 
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For some two years or more I have done most of the art work 
for the Blank Rubber Company of this city, filling out my time 
by writing sales letters. 

1 could continue to do their work, but the fact that my father is 
one of the department heads places me at a disadvantage so far 
as advancement is concerned. Also, 1 believe that a connection 
with another firm would broaden my experience and make me 
more efficient. 

I am twenty-one years bid and have a high-school education. 

I am w'hat might be called an “experienced beginner,” and have 
no exaggerated ideas as to what I should expect as a starting 
salary. 

If you believe it possible that you could find a place for me in 
your organization, I will appreciate an op|X)rtunity to show you 
samples of my work, and to give you any information you may 
wish. 

Please do tell me when I may see you. 

Yours very truly. 

The foregoing letter is in no sense remarkable, but it does reveal an 
individual intelligent enough to plan her education to fit a specific business 
purpose. Furthermore, it does not bore the reader with a long drawn-out 
exposition of details. It is certainly a far better application letter than the 
average ones received by those who “hire and fire.” 

The next letter was sent by a young man to the managers of 25 large 
hotels. It produced several interviews — and the job he wanted. It is done in 
a simple, natural style, sure to impress more favorably than the typical stilted 
messages frequently mailed by job-hunters. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

My name is Smith — William Smith. I am itching to work in 
your hotel. 

1 am 23 years old, six feet tall, and run to the lean side with a 
weight of only 150 pounds. For the past four years I have been 
connected with the Blank Feed Company. General office work, 
advertising service, and some selling have taken most of my time 
there. 

My record is okay plus. You can verify that. Telephone Mr. 

\ B Jones, Personnel Director, and he will tell you it is so. 

1 ha\ e had ( onsiderable training in connection with conventions 
and iiuah of in\ life to date has been spent in hotels. I know 
thr atjiiosfihere I know people What I don’t know about the 
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hotel business is plenty, but it is nothing that hard work and 
study will not supply. 

I am not afraid of hard work. I like it. 

All my life I have had the secret desire to be in the hotel busi- 
ness. All I want is a toe-hold. 1*11 do the climbing after that. 

I have no high-hat ideas about salary. I wouldn’t be worth 
much at first. A man must prove his worth as he goes along. I 
want to start on that basis. 

Will you dig up some place for William Smith to hang up his 
hat, roll up his sleeves, and show his stuff? Give me just that 
chance, and you have my promise you will never be sorry. 

Tell me when I can come and talk to you. It*s the biggest favor 
I have ever asked. 

Sincerely yours, 

The young lady who prepared the following application letter under- 
stood the formula of the Star, the Chain, and the Hook. She gets quick 
attention, using a beloved name as the lure, arouses interest and desire, and 
then closes with a positive, confident request for action. Attached to the page 
in the upper right-hand corner is a small picture. She is plainly dressed, 
looks pretty and intelligent, and has a slight smile for the reader — the kind 
of a person businessmen like to see in their employ. And here is her letter! 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Why did Abraham Lincoln win rail-splitting contests so easily? 

You’ve heard the reason: He knew exactly where to place his 
wedge to give his blows the most power. The scene of Lincoln’s 
youth — Springfield, Illinois — is where I was born, where I lived 
through the school years. When Lincoln won these contests, he 
was the same age as I am now; and I, too, want to enter a 
log-splitting contest. 

I have a good, strong wedge and a sturdy hammer, but 1 need 
a log. 

In the first place, I want to get into dress designing or any allied 
field of women’s ready-to-wear. I have creative ability which 
has been fostered by art courses — water-color, life, art apprecia- 
tion, clay modeling stage and costume design, one summer at 
the Traphagen School of Dress Design in New York City. I 
taught stage and costume design for one year. 

In 1961, I received a degree in English from the University of 
Chicago. Since then I have been molding my wedge: working 
as a stenographer until I am now capable of answering letters 
independently. 
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This, then, is my wedge into the field of women’s wear: to be a 
stenographer to a buyer, to a designer of clothing or window' 
displays; to the art staff, or to an advertising director. Your 
store and its opportunities can be my log. 

Will you let me enter the contest? 

You may reach me by calling Englewood — 0000. Or, just jot 
down the time you’ll see me on the postal card I’m enclosing, 
and toss it in tonight’s mail. 

Sincerely yours, 

He was too old to hire. A very appealing letter asking for work is one 
written by an older man who refused to accept the verdict that he was ready 
for rocking chair and slippers. His problem was one faced by many an older 
man in business. Perhaps this letter may suggest a way out for someone else 
whose “gray hair tops gray matter.” 

Gentlemen : 

Will you give work to a man aged fifty-two? 

In December, I lost a job as Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager. The reason did not concern my ability or character. 

A shock came when applications for other positions were turned 
down with the comment “too old.” 

A man in perfect health, w4th twenty-five years experience and 
a very special ability for advertising and sales work was to stay 
idle and watch the “cubs” go by — perhaps to become a shabby 
down-at-heel, cadging nickels and chased by cops. 

I was beginning to see red and then I saw the truth. No real 
advertising man need ever be out of work. He certainly should 
be able to sell his services. 

That is why I am establishing my own business, to supply real, 
honest advertising, sales promotion and research service to non- 
conflicting clients for a reasonable monthly retainer. 

This service covers every phase of sales publicity and research. 

No assignment is too small or too large to be given proper 
attention. I can work with your executives, advertising agency 
— or alone. 

And as far as age goes, what does it matter as long as gray hair 
tops gray matter? 

I ask your help. May I have a talk with you? 

You can leave a message at PEnn 0-0000, or write — and I’ll 
come running. 


Cordially, 
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P.S. This letter is multigraphed on plain paper and mailed in 
a plain envelope because I won’t run into debt. 

The application letters you have just read have at least two common 
characteristics: first, the approach is out-of-the-groove, and therefore inter- 
esting; second, they reveal the personality of a pleasing person. The writers 
just talk to their readers about their problems and their ambitions, and that 
is the secret of their pulling power. 

Pinch-hitting for the job-hunter. The businessman who writes a letter 
of introduction for someone seeking employment is in no different position 
than if the latter “rolls his own.” He must strive to place his candidate before 
the reader in such a way as to arouse interest. Here is an example : 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

The bearer of this letter, Eddie Smith, has one trait which I 
believe will carry him far in business. . . 

He is burning with ambition. 

Having been a personnel director, and having observed thousands 
of young men — green as grass and just starting out — I decided 
long ago that the first essential to success is the craving to be a 
“somebody.” 

Eddie has it. 

I don’t know a darned thing about his specific abilities — ^where 
he is weak or where he is strong. But he has been working 
around our office for about six months or so, and I have noticed 
that he is willing to do anything for anybody — always with a 
smile. 

He told me that he was going to see you about a job — wanted me 
to play a blue chip for him. 

I do believe that Eddie will tackle any assignment you give him 
with more than the average get-up-and-go. 

He wants to get ahead — so I think he wilL 


Cordially, 
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1. Importance to Business 

Between the devil and the deep blue sea. The best sales supervisiori ;s 
that which takes place in the field. Since the assumption is that the sales 
manager knows more about the company products and how' to sell them 
than any of his men, it must follow that he should be able to give them 
more help personally than by mail. But no sales manager can spend all of 
his time out of the office, and even if this were possible, only a small part of 
it could be spent with any one of his men. Thus, he is forced to do most of 
the job with letters. 

In facing this fact, however, many a sales executive finds himself 
betw'een the devil and the deep blue sea. He must either furnish the salesman 
witli mpre letters than he will w^ant to read, or take the chance of letting 
him run amuck for lack of proper motivation and control. One fact that 
adds to the problem is that the average salesman gets a vast amount of mail 
from other departments and individuals in the company. After a hard day's 
work, he is expected to open a bulky envelope and wade through a lot of 
correspondence that he often feels has little connection with sales: and some- 
times, unfortunately, he is correct. 

The person who has never worked as a salesman probably does not 
realize how many letters flow from the office to the field, and apparently 
some sales managers are just as much in the dark or they would do some 
constructive streamlining. This does not mean that necessary letters can be 
omitted; it means that the salesman should not be bothered with details 
which could be handled just as well in some other way. 

A tabulation made by one company. In an effort to find out just how 
many letters the salesmen of his company were expected to read, the vicc- 
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president of one large corporation had them counted for one week. The 
actual figures were as amazing to him as they probably will be to you : 

Number of salesmen receiving mail . . . 900 
Letters sent to them in one week . . . 23,405 

Most letters received by one man 87 

Fewest letters received by one man ... .19 
Average number per man that week . . 26 

Whether or not the above figures furnish a fair estimate of what goes 
on in other companies we do not know, but for the organization with this 
many salesmen they no doubt come close. Hence, we must concede that a 
serious encroachment is taking place on time that could better be devoted to 
selling. 

Obviously, where the problem does exist the solution seems clear. First, 
some form of control should be established over the salesmen’s mail to keep 
the amount of it no greater than is reasonable and necessary. Members of 
other departments should not be allowed to write to salesmen unless the 
necessity is understood and approved. Second, writers in the sales department 
should take pains to make sure that their own letters are necessary, and 
promote the general objective of using the salesman’s time to the best 
possible advantage. Third, letters used to motivate salesmen — inspire them 
to greater effort — should be so constructive and interesting that the salesmen 
want to read them. 

The sales manager who assumes that this third point does not apply to 
his own letters and bulletins might very easily be fooling himself. It is no 
exaggeration to say that many men in the field — perhaps the majority of 
them — do not look with special favor on the word-lashings they get regularly 
from headquarters. They are meant to inspire but they only tire. They call 
on the salesman to give the old college “try,” but they don’t include the 
'*how.” Too often, the salesman’s reaction is something like this; “Another 
shot in the arm from the Boss! He thinks I need a sermon once a week.” He 
may quickly scan the message to see if it contains any fact he must know, but 
that’s about all the attention it gets. 

Of course, these disparaging remarks do not, by any means, apply to 
all sales-manager letters meant to inspire. None need wear the shoe unless it 
fits. But let’s face it — anyone knows that salesmen in general look with 
cynicism on some of the letters they receive. For this attitude they are not 
entirely to blame. They are tired of “pep” talks when what they need are 
solid, workable sales ideas. They have been getting the sauce without the 
meat. The sales manager who supplies both is the one whose letters are read. 
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How the letters may be classified. Practically all of the letters mailed to 
salesmen serve one of two general purposes — to challenge or to control. 
From the point of view of better business correspondence, you are more 
concerned with the first group than the second. Letters to control include 
all the matters of a routine nature that must be j^lanned and supervised — in 
them, the salesman is told what to do and how'. Letters to challenge are just 
what the word implies. If successful, they inspire greater effort — produce 
more sales. They include letters of constructive criticism, since a man may 
be challenged to correct a fault as well as to multiply a virtue. Of course, 
some sales managei letters do a double job; they tell the salesman what to 
do, and make him w'ant to do it better than ever before. 

As we have discovered in other sections of this Handbook, there is 
nothing about a generality to impress or challenge the reader of a business 
letter. This is perhaps even more true with respect to letters to salesmen than 
of any other type. Contrary to general oj)inion, the average salesman is not 
thin-skinned nor overly sensitive. He is a fighting man with plenty of scars. 
If he were squeamish and highly imaginative, he would listen to the objec- 
tions of his prospect, and be swayed by them. Instead, he overrides objections. 
He has only one point of view' — his own. The prospect should buy. His ego 
IS strong, as it must be or he could not sell. He appreciates a compliment 
when he thinks it is sincere. He is not responsive to inspirational patter that 
merely says, “You can do it, old boy, you can do it.” 

Advantage of letters based on cxperieucc. 1 he most effective letters to 
sales’mm are written by individuals who have been through the fire them- 
selves. The man who has rung doorbells, w.ilked the streets with a sample 
kit, pleaded with merchants for orders, is the man who can talk the sales- 
man’s language. He know'S from experience wduxt he is talking about. He, 
too, has gone to a shabby hotel room at night, sat on a rickety chair, and 
opened the inevitable brown envelope from thf' home office. He knows the 
difference between real help and jilatitudes, 1 his is not a treatise on per- 
sonnel procedure, but it must be evident that the best-equipped sales 
managers come up from the ranks. There are exceptions to this rule, but 
they are only exceptions. The man w'ho himself has sold is best able to tell 
others how to sell. 

For example, the sales manager who wrote the following letter did not 
deal in generalities. He wanted to drive home one sales point— that every 
call made by a salesman costs the company money He gave the exact figure 
to prove his point, but he didn't preach to his reader, or exhort him to “do 
better.” He presented the facts, and let the salesman draw his own con- 
clusions. 
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Dear J. D. : 

Suppose every one of your dealers had a ticket booth and cashier 
at his front door and required you to purchase admission. And 
suppose that admission cost you $8.85 plus 10% tax, or a total 
of $9.74. 

If it were an actual cash outlay out of your own pocket, I’ll 
gamble you would insist on your money’s worth. “Buyer out,” 
“Gome back tomorrow,” “Stocked,” “Too busy,” “Haven’t 
received last order,” “Turnover too slow,” would fall on deaf 
ears. And, further, I’ll gamble you would have a very definite 
message someone would have to hear; you would have a real 
proposition ready before you opened your pocketbook. 

I am not putting a premium on the number of calls you make. 

But I do emphasize the necessity for making as many productive 
calls as possible — making every call count. A dealer sold today 
does not require your time later. 

It costs this company just $9.74 to put you in a dealer’s store; 
not for each order but for each call; just YOUR salary and 
expenses. 

Our only possible dividend is an order. 

Sincerely, 

Selling the need for letters. The sales manager who dictated the follow- 
ing letter evidently believed that the best defense is to attack. Or it may be 
that the grumbling about letters on the part of some salesman had reached 
his ears. Anyway, he tries to make his men see the reason for letters — a smart 
move, but still not as good as making the letters so interesting that the sales- 
man liked to get them. 

To all SALESMEN: 

During the war the boys in the front line used to feel that the 
general, remaining behind the lines, ordering them into combat, 
had a soft cinch, and did not appreciate their troubles. 

Sometimes salesmen get to feeling the same way about their sales 
manager. We all think our own troubles are bigger than any one 
else’s. We magnify our discouragement and forget that a sales 
manager has discouragements too, and that there are many times 
when he envies the salesman on the firing line who has only 
his own troubles to worry about. 

No, this isn’t written to take it out on you because I have troubles 
of my own, or because the Chief is egging me on to produce more 
sales. It is written to help you keep the right viewpoint about 
every letter that vou get from the office. The object of every one 
of them is to HELP YOU. 

The genera] is useless without the men in the held. And no one 
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knows so well as he that no plan he makes can be successful 
unless he gives most careful thought and preparation toward 
giving his men all possible help in making the plan work. 

The sales manager is in the same boat. He must have his men 
know that he is giving them all possible help; that he repeatedly 
goes to the front for them; that he is their friend in court, and 
will back them up to the limit in their hour of need. 

And in doing that, he expects equal loyalty from his men. We 
are working together — each doing /iw part of the same job. How 
to help you is the biggest part of my work; and I think you 
fellows feel Tm trying hard to make good there. 

Yours for real cooperation, 

The foregoing letter is good enough, but a specific incident to prove a 
salesman should give careful attention to the letters he gets carries a lot 
more weight. Here’s a sales manager who believes in putting teeth in every 
bite. 


Dear John ; 

Sometimes, I wonder if you fellows in the field really read all of 
the letters I write to you. I’m not kidding myself about the 
answer, for I spent ten years of my life doing exactly what you 
are — and two of them in YOUR territory. 

Anyway, let this be a lesson to you, my buckaroo! 

Two months ago, I wrote to you about a company, Blank & 
Blank, which seemed to be doing a lot of business, and I 
suggested that a call might land you a nice oider. 

When none of your daily reports showed that this call had been 
made, I wrote again — and a third time just two weeks ago. 

I wouldn’t for the world want to jump to wrong conclusions, but 
there were only two things that might c.xplain why you didn’t 
see Blank & Blank ; either you didn’t read my letters, or you had 
lost faith in my nose for orders. 

Anyway, we got an order yesterday from this company by mail, 
and it totalled $505.50. Of course, you’ll get commission on this 
order, but a personal call — with all your persuasive power — 
might have doubled the size of it. 

Yes, I know. Letters are a nuisance after a hard day’s work. 
But it coulc) cost you real dough not to read them carefully, as 
I’m sure it did in the case of Blank & Blank. 

All of this is said in the best of spirits, old fellow. You know I 
appreciate your efforts, and anything I suggest is for your good 
as much as the company’s. 

Sincerely, 

P.S. By the way, did you read this one? 
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“Don’ts” when writini; to salesmen. One of the Sales Letter Bulletins 
distributed by the Dartnell (^corporation of Chicago, listed ten “don’ts” for 
handling salesmen by mail. They are worthy of your consideration. 

1. Don’t pick on them [the salesmen]. If you -must write un- 
pleasantly, put it all in one letter. 

2. Try to make the letter that your men will receive on a Mon- 
day morning as cheery and helpful as possible. Give them a 
running start for a big week. 

3. Don’t preach to your men. Teach as though you taught not. 

4. Don’t write unnecessary letters about trivial things and ask 
salesmen to answer them. 

5. Don’t be forever talking about what some other salesman did 
or is doing. It’s just like talking about pies mother used to 
make 

6. Insist that every letter going to sale.smen should pass over 
your desk Otherwise, some sour bookkeeper may send a man 
a letter which will })ut him off his feed for a w'eek. 

7. Don’t be forever telling the boys what you used to do when 
you were a sal(‘sinan They don’t give a damn. 

8. Prai.se for doing something well is usually more effective than 
bawling a man out for doing something wrong. This is espe- 
cially true in correcting faults 

9. Don’t write whiie-blooded letters to red-blooded salesmen. 

Put some pep and vinegar in them Write to a man as though 
he sat across from you at lunch. 

10. Whatever else you do, don’t write when you are mad. Mad- 
ne.ss is a mild form of insanity. If you write at white heat 
you will surely regret it Give your anger a chance to cool. 

Although the above admonitions are quite .sound, one fact needs to be 
remembered — and all great l(*aders recognize it. No “don’t” or “do” can be 
made broad enough to cover all individuals. What can and should be said 
to one salesman, may be the wrong thing to say tc another. Not that there 
is any logic in the notion that salesmen are different from other human 
beings — that they have to fie coddled and handled with gloves. This is 
nonsense. Once in a while, one meets a salesman who seems to enjoy the 
pose of being temperamental, but it is only a pose. Men do differ in mental 
stability and emotional reactions, but this is true of all human beings — not 
just salesmen. 

2. Letters Offering Specific Sales Suggestions 
Ballast better than ballyhoo. The best letters to salesmen are those that 
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do more than root for better performance ; they carry to their readers specific 
information, ideas, or suggestions that can be put to work. We have small 
liking for the message that merely prods the salesman without showing one 
or more ways to “run faster.*’ Surely, one of the obligations of any manager 
is to show HOW. No man in the field is assumed to know as much about 
selling as his manager. Why, then, should the latter not pass along the benefit 
of his knowledge and experience? 

In the letter that follows, the importance of getting new accounts is 
given the spotlight, and then the salesman receives a concrete suggestion for 
doing the job — concentrate on brewing demonstrations. 

Dear Larry: 

You are running first in the current campaign, but I hope you 
won’t let that go to your head. From what I hear from many 
of our other men, they are out to get your scalp. It won’t sur- 
prise me if some of them start climbing up very close to first 
position. You’ll have to work doggone hard to hold first place, 
but I’m counting on you to be there when the campaign is over. 

New accounts are going to play a big part in winning, because 
additional new' customers will help push up volume. Of course, 
converting split business into exclusive accounts will help tre- 
mendously too, but in the final analysis, you cannot deny the 
importance of those new' accounts. 

[Now comes the concrete suggestion] 

Most of the men who have been doing exceptionally fine work 
in securing new business tell me they are making demonstrations 
frequently because they find that it helps not only to secure 
orders but to build steady business. I am passing this along to 
you because I believe that you, too, should be able to use this 
suggestion to good advantage. 

Why not run a little two weeks’ campaign of your own in which 
you concentrate all your time on brewing demonstrations? In- 
stead of trying to sell by mere words, simply brew coffee with 
every prospect possible; emphasize that there is no obligation in- 
volved, and that you just want to show the kind of blends we 
are now producing. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the results you will secure 
will be beyond your own expectations. Try it and see. 

Sincerely yours, 

Illustrating what service means. One of the most frequently used words 
in business is service, and nobody questions its right to that prominence, but 
service is merely a generality unless explained and interpreted. You might 
write to ten salesmen about giving dealers better service, and no two of them 
would come up with the same notion of what you meant by service, ^ince 
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every individual defines a generality according to his own inclination and 
thinking. Sales manager H. N. Fisch knew better than to fall into that trap. 
Here’s his letter — with service so clearly explained that no one could mistake 
his meaning. 

Dear John : 

Walking down the street with Abe Davis, who operates one of 
Fort Worth’s finest exclusive men’s stores, was Bill Morgan (not 
his real name). Abe said to Bill: “You know, Mr. Morgan, I 
have my house insured with your organization, and ten days ago 
that heavy wind we had blew several tiles off the roof. I’ve been 
forgetting to notify your office.” 

Bill said, “That’s too bad.” 

Then Abe sort of stuttered a bit, and finally asked, “W'ell, whom 
should I call down there about it?” 

And Bill replied, “Just call the complaint department.” 

What a splendid opportunity Morgan had to render a real service 
to one of his customers! And how he muffed it! Abe left an 
opening for Bill to say, “Well, Abe, let me make a note of that 
right away. Don’t worry about it. I’ll take care of it just as 
soon as I get back to the office.” 

But what did he do? He simply referred Abe to the complaint 
department — after Abe had already said he had been forgetting 
to report the damage. 

That is v'hat we mean when we talk about service in selling. 
Service isn’t giving a dealer an extra discount. It isn’t giving 
him thirty or sixty days extra dating. It’s doing the things for 
him that arc not included in the regular duties of selling. Service 
is the first person in the trinity of modern selling. 

To increase your sales, John, observe and watch for every oppor- 
tunity for Service. 

Serv'ingly yours, 

Suggesting a call-back. In Section 9, we put our heads together to see 
how lost business might be regained. We agreed that it is sometimes easier to 
revive an old customer than to get a brand new one. The truth of this con- 
tention is demonstrated in a sales bulletin used by the Sinclair Oil Company. 

The Lost Legion 

Business is a battle. During the past year you have called on a 
lot of accounts from whom you secured no business. They are 
the lost soldiers of your industrial army. Why not make a list 
of each of these accounts which might again be open for business 
during the coming year, and go after it?, 
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The sales manager of a large concern tells of a salennan who had 
made a splendid showing during a sales contest. After it was 
over, he wrote his manager, “I have scratched the bottom of the 
barrel to make a showing in this contest. There simply isn‘t any 
more business in sight right now.” 

No sooner had the letter been mailed than a prospect called the 
salesman, asking him to come and see him. The salesman had 
tried hard to sell this prospect during the contest but had been 
turned down so emphatically that the account seemed hopeless. 

But the prospect had been thinking over some things the sales- 
man had said. Now he had gotten around to where he gave the 
salesman another hearing, and an order. 

That gave the salesman an idea. He called on all the prospects 
who had turned him down during the contest and soon had a 
nice month’s business booked. 

One of the oldest and most successful oil companies used the 
following plan for years. Every six months the accounting depart- 
ment made a list of all accounts who hadn’t bought anything for 
two years. Then the salesmen went out and tried to get them 
started again. 

Because an account was lost last year, or turned you down on 
your last call, doesn’t mean that it may not be available in the 
future. 

Perhaps, because of your former experience, you can play your 
cards a little more intelligently this time — and present just the 
argument that will land him. 

Very truly yours, 

Emphasizing planned use of time. Getting on an elevator the other day, 
a businessman said to the operator, “Good morning, Tom, and how are you 
today?” The aged elevator man, with a broad smile, replied, “Well, I feel 
mighty good. The Lord has given me a new day, and I mean to make the 
most of it. Yes, sir, old Tom has a new day for himself, just the same as 
everybody else.” 

In his remark was a suggestion often used by sales managers in letters 
to their men — forget the past, take the time that is yours, and plan your 
work to make every hour as productive as possible. It's a good suggestion, 
too, for many salesmen jump around like grasshoppers — “Good on distance, 
but hell on direction.” If the salesmen are willing to profit by good advice, 
the two letters below bring them constructive help. 

Dear Al: 

How would you handle your deposits in a bank that goes broke 
every day? 



If you put $864 in a bank every momiog, and if tfvwy 
when t^c bank closed its doors the presidOit took whatever 
aixiount you had not used during the day and put it in his own 
pocket . . . 

WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

Why, you would draw out every cent just before time to close, 
wouldnH you? 

Well, you have just such a bank and its name is the ‘Time 
Bank.** Every morning the Time Bank credits you with 86,400 
seconds. Every night it takes away from you every second that 
you have not used during the day. It carries over no balance — 
it accepts no “1*11 do it tomorrow** checks. Each day it opens a 
new account for you with a deposit of 86,400 seconds. 

IF YOU FAIL TO USE THE DAY*S DEPOSIT, THE LOSS 
IS YOURS. There is no going back. There are no left-over 
seconds to be credited to your tomorrow*s account. You've got 
to use up all of the 86,400 seconds on the day they are deposited 
for you. 

BUT HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN DO— 

You can begin to draw oi.t and use your 86,400 seconds on any 
day that you wish Even though you have wasted yours— even 
though you have never cashed in on one cent's worth of time — 
still you can start tomorrow and you’ll find the cashier of the 
Time Bank ready and willing to pay you money for each and 
every minute you give him in exchange. 

DON’T WASTE TIME, FOR TIME IS MONEY. 

Yours sincerely. 

The weakness in the foregoing letter — even though it dramatizes rather 
well the abundance of a day’s time — is that no concrete suggestions are 
offered to show the salesmen HOW to make the best use of the 86,400 
seconds. George Hughes, writing for Deltox Rug Company, is more specific. 

Friend Jimmie: 

Ever since Tue.sday I’ve been a happy man. 

For it was on Tuesday we received your first orders of the week — 
which proved that you had knocked Old Man Slump for a row. 

And the several orders you secured since then show that you have 
what I said in my last letter — a winning heart. 

What pleased me more than anything else was that the dollar 
value of the orders you secured was far above the average For 
that you get a hearty slap on the back — and an invitation to get 
yourself a big Italian dinner in that old New Orleans restaurant 
we both know so well. 
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You T^ember the place. I certainly shall not forget it. The 
place where the waiter, when I asked for more dressing for my 
salad, told titt\ You eat that salad the way she is fix. The chef 
he know better than you how to fix a salad.” Remember? 

Well, I remember the time we were in the midst of a seller’s 
market, and could talk to buyers in much the same way. 

Today, though, the better plan is to counsel with buyers. Show 
them why we feel certain lines will sell well for them. And indi- 
cate by everything we say and do that our sincere purpose is to 
do for them what we, were we in their shoes, would do for our- 
selves. 

Tonight, Jimmie, when you return to your room, get out your 
book of customers and qualified prospects — and plan for tomor- 
row. Make a list of all the well-rated stores in New Orleans, and 
then decide on the order in which you will contact them tomor- 
row. This process — which I have mentioned many times before — 
will help you get a quick and profitable start in the morning. 

Lay this letter on your dresser, so you won’t forget. 

More power to you! 

{No complimentary close) 

More calls per day. Closely allied to suggestions for planned use of 
time are those that remind the salesman how, he can make the law of 
averages work for him. These letters point out that it takes a certain number 
of calls to get one order — that any man can increase his volume of sales by 
simply making more calls. This is true, but the lazy salesman likes to ignore 
it. 

The following letter suggests ten calls each day — a reasonable quota. 
Dear Jack : 

I have just finished writing three pep letters, and have just fin- 
ished tossing them all into the waste-basket. 

I figure that soft soap and smooth talk from me won’t help to 
pull you out of your sales slump. That’s something you ought 
to talk over with yourself. And if you feel you need a lecture, 
then start in on yourself right away, because I don’t want to, 
lecture you — ^ want to help you. 

Really, this should be our best season — but like any other time, 
we’ll have to go after the business in order to get it. We know 
people are eating popcorn — we know it takes machines to pop 
the corn — we know some one has to sell the machines. That’s 
our job. And we are going to do it. 

You know, Jack, we have a successful distributor who says he 
never yet has failed to make a sale when he picked out, called 
on, and conscientiously worked on, ten good prospects. 
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So here is my suggestion. Every day without fail pick out ten 
good prospects, put the sales kit under your arm, and go after 
the oilers — and remember that neither you nor I is going to 
be satisfied with anything less than that— ^RDERS. 

There is plenty of business waiting for us — let’s get it. 

Very truly yours, 

[A Dartnell presentation] 

And here’s a second of the same type. 

TO ALL SALESMEN: 

* An old plainsman once taught a young chap a lesson that would 
do a great many agents some goc^ if they applied the principles 
of that lesson to their daily work. As the story goes, the young 
chap became anxious to hunt sage-hens after he noticed that the 
veteran of the plains returned with a full game-bag each evening. 

Granting his request, the plainsman gave the enthusiastic but 
inexperienced youngster a gun the following day and directed 
him to one of the best hunting spots. Nothing was heard of him 
until he came plodding back to the ranch-house toward evening 
— tired, hungry, and empty-handed. He complained that he saw 
no game, salving his disappointment with what he considered a 
good alibi. 

The experienced plainsman listened patiently, and then explained 
that the young hunter was at fault because he had showed a lack 
of intelligent aggressiveness. The young man was told to go out 
the next day and try disturbing each clump of sage-brush by 
walking through it. 

Those directions were caurried out, and the next evening found 
the hunter proudly exhibiting his game. 

Of course, not every clump of sage walked through disclosed the 
presence of a sage-hen, but being a known hatmt, it was merely 
a matter of walking through enough of them before finding a 
fowl. 

Just so it is with prospects; see not just a FEW people, l>ut 
LOTS of them. You can’t walk through the sage-brush without 
finding a hen. And the more brush — the more hens. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Be sure the buyer understands. ^ lot of trouble could be spared their 
companies if salesmen would adhere to the suggestion offered in the follow- 
ing message. When a buyer gets his order and it isn’t as he expected — when 
the terms turn out to be different from what he understood — the company 
is left holding the bag. ^ 
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BE SURE THAT YOU UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER. 

A clear-cut understanding in a business deal saves both time and 
money. Definiteness and frankness are necessary to conclude 
any sale in the right way. 

We are constantly forced to write to salesmen asking them what 
was ^eir understanding regarding certain deals. We constantly 
get letters from customers saying, “Your salesman told us we 
could do so-and-so.” 

The best salesman knows that the worst thing he can do is to 
assume a weak-kneed attitude with a buyer. There’s nothing 
that creates confidence so quickly as to snap right out what your 
price is, what the terms are, and what your house will and won’t « 
do. 


You don’t have to take an apologetic attitude about anything. 
You are rendering your customer a service by calling on him. 
Every sale must bring a fair profit. There must be terms which 
must be respected. Then why be mealy-mouthed about it? Get 
your profit. Your trade knows you are not giving away goods. 

When your customer mentions cheaper goods, tell him we can 
make them at half our price, if he doesn’t want quality. If he 
makes a general statement about other prices, get something 
specific. Don’t take generalities about prices, complaints, or 
anything else. 

It’s the easiest thing in the world to speak in generalities. Many 
a complaint or opposition to your proposal fades away when you 
ask for facts. 

Never leave a customer in doubt as to what you or the house 
proposes to do. Never leave any part of a transaction up in 
the air. 


Lay every card on the table. Be definite. Be frank. Be « 
thorough. 

Sincerely yours. 


[A Dartnell presentation] 


When the prospect says “not interested.” Suggestions to offset objec- 
tions are particularly valuable to salesmen. Your next exhibit is a letter 
which seeks to tell the salesman what to say when the only negative reason 
he can get out of the prospect is “not interested” — a difficult situation to 
overcome, because the statement can mean everything or nothing. 


Dear Mike: 

A new member of our sales organization was “talking shop” with 
me when I was spending a day in the field with him. It s my 
first week out,” he said, “and I haven’t done so badly; but Acre’s 
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one thing that stumpi me. What do YOU reply when the 
prospect says, ‘I’m not interested*?” This is a problem that has 
floored many an oldster. Well, what DO you say? 

The prospect who says, “Not interested,” may really mean that 
YOU are not interesting. You have failed to dramatize your 
approach in a way that commands consideration. 

‘‘Not interested” is really no answer at all. That’s why it is the 
most difflcult of all responses to combat. It may be a cloak to 
disguise any one of a dozen more or less valid objections, such 
as, “I ha\'en’t the money,” “I don’t need it,” or ”1 don’t believe 
it will do what you claim.” 

“Not interested” is alw'ays an indication of weakness. The pros- 
pect is AFRAID to reveal the REAL reason for fear his objec- 
tion will be broken down. Always counter with a question that 
can only be answered in the affirmative. 

“Aren’t you interested in having your business under complete 
control?” or “Wouldn’t you like to know how to get the highest 
percentage of profit from your business?” have always proved 
effective for many of us in this business. 

But, of course, the very best solution of the problem is to make 
your talk so INTERESTING that the prospect will have no 
chance to say, “I’m not interested.” 

Try out the suggestions I have given you. They have worked 
for me, and I am sure they will work for you. 

Cordially, 

How to overcome objection of “high price.” Probably the most common 
obstacle confronting salesmen is the prospect’s retort, “Oh, your stuff seems 
all right, but your price is too high.” Either the objection must be removed, 
or the sale is sure to be lost. The letter below tries to tell the readers how this 
very important problem may be solved. 

Dear Fellow-workers: 

KNOW YOUR POTATOES. 

The farm wagons stood in a public market. Both were loaded 
with potatoes in bags. A customer stopped before the first wagon. 

“How much are potatoes today?” she asked the farmer’s wife. 
“Two-fifty a bag,” the wife replied. 

“Oh, my,” protested the woman, “that is pretty high. I paid 
only two dollars for the last bag I bought.” 

“ ’Tators has gone up,” was the only thing the farmer’s wife had 
to say. 

So the housewife went to the next wagon and asked the same 
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question. But Ma McGuire **kncw her potatoes ” Instead of 
treating her customer with indifference, she replied; 

“These arc Wisconsin white potatoes, Madam. They are the 
best potatoes grown. In the first place, we only raise the kind 
with small eyes so that there will be no waste in peeling. Then 
we sort them by sizes. In each bag you will find a large size for 
boiling and cutting up; a medium size for baking. The baking 
size cook quicker and are all done at the same time, which means 
a big saving in electricity or gas. Then we wash all our potatoes 
clean before sacking them, as you can see. You can put one of 
these bags in your parlor without soiling the carpet — ^you don’t 
pay for a lot of dirt. I’m getting $3.00 a bag for them — shall I 
put the bag in your car or deliver them?” 

Ma McGuire sold two bags, at a higher price than her competitor 
had asked, in spite of the fact that the customer had refused to 
buy at the first wagon because she thought the price was “too 
high.” 

All of which proves that a customer’s idea of price depends en- 
tirely on ideas in his own mind. When YOU put the right ideas 
there, the sale is not far away. 

The more you know about what you are selling — regardless of 
whether it is some highly technical product or just potatoes — ^the 
better able you will be to overcome price objections. Customers 
should not be allowed to think that a price is too high. They 
won’t think so if you know the fine points of what you are selling 
— as well as the farmer’s wife knew the good points about her 
potatoes. 

Study your product — then you can sell it. 

Sincerely, 

Ask him to buy it. It seems foolish that any salesman would talk to a 
prospect about his product or service and NOT ASK FOR AN ORDER. 
Nevertheless, there has never been a sales convention at which those attend- 
ing were not reminded, “You can’t get an order unless you ask for it.” 
Perhaps it is a feeling of fear that makes the salesman hesitate. He has told 
his story, and now he is face to face with the decision. Unless the attitude of 
the listener has been encouraging, he hates to pop the question for fear of a 
negative answer. 

Be that as it may, the letter that follows is built around the precept, 
“Ask and ye shall receive.” 

Dear Joe : 

After calling on a butcher five or six times, a salesman selling a 
special meat cutter decided to give him a demonstration* The 
following conversation took place. 
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Salesman: It’s a nice madiine, isn’t it? 

Butcher: Yes. 

Salesman: It saves time and labor, doesn’t it? 

Butcher: It sure does. 

Salesman: Do you like it? 

Butcher: Yes. 

Salesman: It will be easy to keep clean. 

Butcher: I think you’re right. 

The salesman continued to slice the meat without saying any- 
thing further. The butcher became impatient and asked if he 
might try to work the machine. The salesman let him do so, 
but was at the end of his rope. He felt no further on with the 
sale than when he had started his demonstration. 

Finally, he asked, “If you like the machine, why not let me have 
the order?” To this, the butcher frankly replied, “You haven’t 
asked me.” 

How many salesmen go out and call on prospects day after day, 
giving one talk after another, and never mention the order? 

You’d be surprised. Salesmen time and time again wail about 
the merits of their products — and never once ask for the order. 

The prospect listens politely and finally the interview ends with 
the salesman asking permission to come and tell his little story 
over again another day. 

Fellows, the business is here. Somebody is going to ask for the 
order if you don’t. When you tell your story and forget to 
ASK FOR THE ORDER, you are giving your competitor a 
chance to walk in on what is to him a “Cold Turkey Prospect,” 
and he gets the order on his first call. 

Beat him to it: ASK FOR THE ORDER. 

Very truly yours, 

So much for the sales manager letters that try to pass along specific help 
in getting the order. Of course, hundreds of other examples could be added 
to those you have just read, but the purpose of them all is to hand out tools 
with which the salesman may do his job better. They are not emotional in 
their appeal. They simply say, “Here is a good idea — USE it.” 

3. Inspirational Letters to Salesmen 

They must be interesting. A great many letters to salesmen are purely 
inspirational in nature. The m2mager who uses this type of letter is content 
to leave more specific facts about selling to instructional bulletins, to sales 
meetings, and to personal conferences in field and office. In these particular 
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messages he wants to get under the salesman’s skin^ to appeal to his better 
self, to challenge him to greater effort. 

The tone of an inspirational letter must obviously be quite different 
from that of a factual letter. The former aims to stir the emotions of the 
salesman; to make him alert to his shortcomings, and eager to do better. 
The factual letter aims to make him think more intelligently about his sales 
efforts and provides him with actual ideas he can use to improve them. Both 
types can be effective, but the inspirational letter has one special obligation 
to meet. It must be interesting. 

We have discussed the natural tendency of the average salesman to look 
with a cold and critical eye on his mail from the home office. He feels — 
sometimes rightfully — that much of it could be omitted, and that it is an 
imposition on his time to clutter his evenings with unnecessary correspond- 
ence. There is always the danger that a purely inspirational message will 
not be taken seriously — that it will be pushed aside as just another “pep 
talk.” 

The mention of this danger is not meant to imply that inspirational 
sales messages should be discarded. Not at all; but to do the job they must 
be bright and interesting, so that the salesman will really look forward to 
getting them — never fail to read them. This puts a premium on the skill of 
the sales manager which is not nearly so evident when he composes a brass- 
tack idea or a practical suggestion memo. In the latter case, he can be 
prosaic and still get attention. But not so in writing the inspirational letter. 
If dry and dull, it is tossed aside with a yawn or a shrug. 

Some sales leaders have the gift of writing topnotch inspirational copy, 
just as some ministers are better able to inspire their congregations; some 
coaches better able to inspire their teams between halves: some politicians 
better able to inspire their listeners. There is hardly any way that the “gift” 
may be explained or copied. The man who lacks the personal magnetism, 
the imagination, or whatever it may be, to challenge others should simply 
not attempt this type of motivation. He may try very hard, and mean 
everything he says, but the message just won’t play on the heart-strings, or 
accomplish its purpose. The result is “pipj” not pep. 

As a rule, it is not a wise practice to set up a routine under which a 
challenging letter must be mailed at regular intervals, weekly or otherwise. 
The obligation of coming up, week in and week out, with an inspirational 
thought that really clicks, is far too heavy a burden on the average sales 
manager. Often he is busy and cannot get to the writing of his “Saturday 
Sales Special” until shortly before it must be sent to the printing department 
for multigraphing. Working under pressure, and lacking a really good idea, 
he is likely to dictate a message that drips more than it drives. When not 
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forced to meet a mailing date, he may wait until something really worth 
talking about turns up — and the message is sure to be better. 

A few bctter-than-average in^irational letters. Because the nature and 
purpose of the inspirational letter to salesmen is easily understood in the 
reading, it is hardly necessary that we comment on any of the following 
examples. Instead, they are presented as typical of the better sort that you 
encounter in sales correspondence. Their individual effectiveness you may 
judge from your own p>ersonal reactions. If you were a salesman, W'ould 
these letters, some or all of them, inspire you to greater effort? The answer 
to that question is probably the only index to their value. 

The Best People 
In the World! 

The other night, after seeing the show at the Hollywood Theatre, 
we went over to Renfro’s Drug Store — just for a little ice-cream 
before going home. While seated there, I noticed a large sign 
over the door on the inside of the store. The words impressed 
me so strongly, I wrote them down. 

“The best people in the world pass through 
this door— OUR CUSTOMERS” 

I wondered then, as I often have before, if these Drug Store 
clerks realize that their customers are to them the best people 
in the world. 

And I wonder today if Panther folks everywhere — out on the 
Firing Line, in the Office, in the Mailing Room, in the Order 
Department, in the Bookkeeping Department, ^at the Factory, 
everywhere — realize that the best people in the world to us arc 
our customers? 

If we realize that, we can’t help doing our jobs better. 

With a heart full of appreciation to our customers for their good- 
ness to us, how can we help treating an Order with even more 
care? Filling a drum over at the Factory with thought of the 
customer’s needs, to make that package look prettier than any 
that ever left the Panther factory? Rush the credit information 
with double care that we might give this customer, our best 
friend, better Service than ever? To write that letter to the 
customer with every consideration due him, yet carry out our 
purpose? And if we’re in the field, realizing that the best p>eople 
in the world are our customers — sell each and every order so 
that there be no misunderstanding, no friction. 

In the retail field throughout the country, there’s a pronounced 
scarcity of genuine Salesmanship. Everybody will admit that. 

While it isn’t true in the wholesale end of business generally, yet 
here too, there’s need for more EXPERT SALESMANSHIP, 
so that the BEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD may be served 
still better. 
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world”?******^ customers are the “best people in the 

Yours for the BEST PEOPLE in the world. 

(Panther Oil & Grease Manufacturing Co.) 


Good Morning, Jim: 

you know what I consider the secret of successful accom- 
plishment. a prominent executive once asked me, supplying the 
answer- himself ; It is singleness of purpose.*’ 

Since then I have thought of that a good many times. I have 
found myself starting enthusiastically to develop one idea, only 
to leave it half carried out, while I turned to another. On the 
golf course, for example, I have driven from the first tee, deter- 
mined that day to concentrate on keeping my right elbow in. 
But by the time I reached number 9, I found I was directing my 
attention to keeping my left arm straight, or to keeping my head 
down or my eyes on the ball. I did not continue to work to one 
end, and therefore I did not improve in any direction. 

The father of that great French ace in World War 1, Guynemer. 
who brought down sixty German planes, said to his son, who 
had applied again and again for admission to the aviation corps : 
‘The dog waiting at the door to get in always in the end gets 
what he wants. His one thought is to get in, while people’s 
minds cannot continually be concentrated on keeping him out.” 

It is almost a certainty that the businessman of average intelli- 
gence can accomplish just about what he sets out to accomplish, 
if he will concentrate all his efforts on that one thinj^ and stick 
to it, working for it, and believing in it. 


If there is one prospect you particularly want to sell, one com- 
pany or family whose business you are anxious to get, concen- 
trate on that one and persist — and you w'ill, almost inevitably 
win that patronage. If you are right there with the persistent 
SINGLE PURPOSE, you will one day find resistance weak — 
and the door will open to you. 


(Central Produce Company) 


Cordially, 


A FIGHTER ! 

Many years ago he came up to the big leagues — ^with the Balti- 
more Orioles. He was slight in build and not tall but he was 
an Irishman and made up for lack of physique with a spirit that 
tackled everything in sight and never backed up. 

He fought all the way. He had l^ew soft words for opponents. 
When they licked him, he politely offered congratulations, but he 
always had his fingers crossed. He fought the umpires. He 
kept his men fighting all the time. Even when his team was in 
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the cellar, they drew great crowds, for the fans knew they were 
going to see a fight — and probably a fist fight. 

He never thought about losing and neither was he satisfied with 
a tie. He went out to WIN, He was scrapping every minute. 
He was a FIGHTER. 

When the little Irish Napoleon stepped aside after over 30 years 
in the arena, he had to his credit ten National League Champion- 
ships and three World Championships. But all the other years 
he was in the fight. He knew baseball, but most of all, he knew 
the value of fighting every inch of the way. 

Today YOU are in a real fight. How is your pulse today? Are 
you coasting along, waiting for the breaks? Hav^e you settled 
back in a resigned attitude, figuring out your alibis — or are you 
in there every minute, burning up the paths? 

Tell me how much it bums you up to lose and Til measure how 
high you will go. I c^^mmerd to you John J. McGraw, and his 
spirit. He was out to win every day. Catch his fighting spirit 
this week and step out ahead of the crowd. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Air-Way Electric Appliance Corporation) 

Dear Jim: 

It’s a dirty trick! 

I read competitors’ letters Yes, I’m on their mailing lists with 
a phony name and address. Every so often I get a letter that 
just about sells me. 

When I get one that shaves our prices, I say, “The dirty bums, 
they’re unfair competition,” 

When I get one quoting prices that are higher, I purr to myself, 
and if anybody asks about that concern, I tell ’em that they are a 
fine bunch of fellows. Real gentlemen, in fact. 

Now, it would be fine if we didn’t have to face facts in this world, 
but when we do face them, we find that the “dirty bums” do us 
the most good. They make us hustle. 

If it were not for concerns that give us a run for our money, 
fellows like you and me wouldn’t have jobs. The company hires 
us to do battle with competitors, and begorra, it’s good we’ve got 
some real ones. 

We can’t and won’t cut prices, but there are other ways to out- 
smart the other fellow, and that’s the thing we get paid for in 
this organization. 

No, you wouldn’t get a bonus for cutting the throat of that fel- 
•low who took a big order away from you. 

However, you’ll get real recognition for selling where competition 
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is toughest, and it isn’t necessary to tell me where it’s toughest. 

That’s my job, watching competitors. Your job is outselling 
them, and every time you do it, you chalk up another score here 
in the office. 

I was pleased to put that Wharton sale you made on my report 
to the president this morning. 

Cordially yours, 

Letters for special occasions. Messages to motivate salesmen are some- 
times more effective, and probably easier to wTite, when connected with 
some special occasion — a holiday, a campaign, an anniversary, or some 
similar event to which the salesmen already attach importance. This is 
particularly true of contests, since the men are already urged by the incen- 
tive to win and are thus in the mood to accept encouragement and sugges- 
tions. In the following letter the salesman gets a good “shot in the arm,” 
plus the fact that he is supposed to state definitely what he will accomplish 
the following month. A question that must be answered increases the pull 
of such a letter. 


Keeping Interest in Contest Alive 
WHAT NEXT? 

You have just passed the halfway mark in the Campaign. In 
March all previous records were broken. You have every reason 
to be proud of your efforts. 

But in April. . .WHAT NEXT? 

There is always one danger in a good beginning — the temptation 
to “coast” to the finish. Once a man lets down, it is almost 
impossible to regain the same high level. What seems to be sure 
victory slumps off to defeat. 

You have seen this happen in football games, in prize-fights, 
and on the baseball diamond. Sometimes you see it happen in 
business. “The time I bear down the hardest,” says the world’s 
greatest golfer, “is when several holes up on my opponent." 

Neither you nor I want to lose any of the momentum already 
gained in this sales contest. We can’t afford to look backward, 
or feel too satisfied over what has been done. There’s plenty of 
hard work ahead — ^no time to waste in a too-hasty celebration. 

Records are made to be broken. March was good, but April 
comes as a new challenge. This contest is as important to you 
as to the company. It’s your bread and butter. As you help 
to increase sales, you strengthen your own security. 

Congratulations? Sure. In all sincerity, you have them. But 
again. . .WHAT NEXT? By how much in April will you exceed 
your March record? 
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Knowing you as 1 do, I am not afraid to ask that question. You 
arc not the kind to dodge a specific question. Jot down on the 
bottom of this page the answer — ^and send it back to me in your 
next report to the home office. 

Make it worthy of the best you have to give. By how mwch will 
your April sales beat those you made in March? Ten percent? 
That*s too little. Twenty percent? Fine enough, if that’s your 
level. 

Come on now — seriously — ^because you mean to DO it . . . 

In April, WHAT NEXT? 

Sincerely, 

To take advantage of the spirit of competition that most human beings 
seem to possess, sales managers hold sales contests frequently; usually they 
last from one to three months, and are accompanied by many devices to 
keep interest at a high pitch. One of the common features is the use of 
special letterheads that tie in with the idea on which the contest is based. 
The aim may be to see which of the salesmen can score the most runs in 
an imaginary baseball game, cover the most miles in a trip around the 
v\wld, or win the most rounds in the padded ring. In each case, the letter- 
heads are designed to fit the motif of the contest. 

The letters reproduced on pages 742 and 743 are examples of this 
form of showmanship. In the one contest, the salesmen are playing the 
role of cowboys out for a big “Round-Up of Orders”; in the other, they 
are striving for a “Knockout.” While such games may seem childish to 
certain individuals, sales managers know that they help to stimulate sales, 
but their success depends considerably on the originality of the idea and 
the way it is promoted. Merely to announce a contest, and say nothing 
more about it until the winners are decided, would be a very foolish 
procedure. Letters, bulletins, standings — frequently distributed — are neces- 
sarv to keep the salesmen interested. 

Drive to honor popular executive. Material prizes are not the only 
incentive to better sales performance. The joy of winning, if properly 
applauded, mav be just as potent a reward for the average person, and 
many a successful campaign for orders has been based on nothing more 
tangible. Sometimes, too, people may be induced to work harder just to 
honor someone else, and that is the idea used in the following letter written 
by Glenn Stewart of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. The 
idea works effectively in proportion to the popularity of the individual 
being honored: it may backfire if that popularity is not a reality. 
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De^ur Bob: 

On the night of August 12, forty-five years ago, a big, raw- 
boned youngster swung off of a Michigan Central day-coach at 
Kalamazoo, and for the first time in his life, set foot on United 
SWes soil. There was no band to welcome him ; no one to give 
him the keys to the^city. Even the hack drivers hardly gave 
him a glance. They knew there would not be enough money in 
the boy*s pockets to make it worthwhile ... he was too obviously 
“from the country.’* 

And they were right about that. The smell of the cow bams 
was still on his clothes and his hands were covered with the 
callouses that come only from the handles of pitchforks and the 
“faucets” of cows. 

Early the next morning found this boy trudging along a dusty 
road to a spot three miles north of Kalamazoo where, in the 
middle of a com field, another immigrant boy was dreaming and 
sweating — trying to make a little converting plant into a gigantic 
paper mill. The boy had heard there might be a job. And that 
is how Doc Southern, at seven o’clock in the morning of August 
13, met Jacob Kindleberger and went to work for KVP. 

I think you know much of what had happened before . . . how, 
discouraged by two years of looking for work in his native London 
and not finding it, he borrowed money and sailed by steerage for 
Canada . . . landed in Halifax . . . was sent to Leamington, 
Ontario, by an employment agency with the promise of a job 
waiting. . .found it a false report. . .walked the streets all night 
in the snow with only 6^ in his pockets . . . hired out to a fanner 
the next morning although he had never had a farm tool in his 
hands before . . . milked cows and tended tobacco crops for two 
and a half years. 

Then the trip to Kalamazoo on the hearsay evidence there might 
be a job. First, a job as a clerk . . . but that was only a title. 
In those days, everyone from J. K. down pushed trucks, shoveled 
coal, tied bundles. . .did whatever had to be done. Next, a road 
job, selling ice blankets. Before long, production. Then a hand 
in sales, General Sales Manager and 3rd Vice-President in *25. 
First Vice-President and director in ’36. 

That’s pretty sketchy, but it gives the high spots— some mighty 
low ones, too, for that matter. 

Forty-five years of Doc’s kind of Hard Work and Loyalty call 
for some real recognition. Now don’t reach for your check book 
. . . this is something a darned sight more imporUnt than golf 
bags and loving cups. . .something that will please him a thou- 
sand times more. 
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And nov, with Just a r«w days left for the windup of The Battle 
of a Century, let's aake It a KNOCKOUTt 

The crowd la roaring, nerves are tense, everybody's sitting on 
the edge of his chair in this breath-taking aoaent of suspense, 
waiting lapatiently for that final blow which aeans victory or 
defeat. Rhich will it be^ Only you can answer! 

This is no tioe for sparring or esplaining -- it's FIGHT! 
— in capital letters. Don't be satisfied with anything but a 
KNOCKOUT. 

Here’s the way to get it You know the Old Man’s weak spot — 
keep haaaering it. You know your 'strongest attack — use it. 
You know what it takes to put hia to sleep ~ give it to hia. 
You know the crowd is cheering for you — are you going to 
disappoint thea^ 

Not if we know Bill Jones. He’s been in some eighty tough 
spots before and case out on lop. He'll do it again. Every 
Ban has reserve that he can draw on in case of eaergency. Now 
is the tiae to bring it into action and hand this fellow a 
hayaaker that will aako Rip Van Winkle look like a piker. 

You can always toll a sailor in a store, a Jockey on the 
hose stretch a ball player in the last of the ninth, a foot- 
tall It" on tJ. Itat d,;«. .nd . FICHTEK IH THE UST ROUND! 

This is It. aan — lot hia have it and listen to the crowd 
yell — "IT'S A KNOCKOUT!" Two aore Hew Accounts will 

Yours for the Winning Wallop. 


I 


5 ' -'M 


A Dartnell Preamtatioa 
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Just send him some ORDERS. 

Don’t think I’m crazy. I know just as well as you do that you 
have orders in here since last May that are unshipped. . .that 
you are afraid to face some of your customers without a body- 
guard. . .that you are scared to call on others for fear that they 
will make you take an order. 

That condition, however, does not apply on two lines — P.ARCH- 
MENT and SPECIALTY. We can still handle BIG increases 
in both. And both can be highly profitable. 

So what we are asking is this. . .will you go out every day 
between now and Labor Day, determined to make the next tive 
weeks the greatest for PARCHMENT and SPECIALTY orders 
in the mill’s history? 

You will? That’s great. Not that I had any doubt about it. . . 
in fact, I was all prepared. For in this mail, you should also find 
a packet of stickers like the one attached. . .ONE FOR DOC. 

Put a sticker on every PARCHMENT and SPECIALTY order 
you send in between now and Labor Day. Put one on the 
envelope, too. 

Let’s pile them in until the bloody h’Englishman yells for ’elp! 

ONE FOR DOC, 

P.S. He started work on the morning of the 13th, I’ll bet a 
little personal note arriving that morning (it’s on Friday) would 
make him feel like a million . .yes, TWO million. 

4. Telling Salesmen About Their Faults 

A supreme test of leadership. It is much easier to praise a salesman 
in a letter than to point out one of his faults. Criticism, even though well- 
intended and constructive, is often taken in the wrong way, especially 
when directed to a man whose general record is good, and whose connection 
with the company covers a considerable period of time. I’here is hardly 
any kind of letter writing that requires more tact — more sympathetic 
understanding of the particular individual — more knowledge of human 
nature. Nevertheless, letters of criticism must be written, for it is a function 
of leadership to improve as well as to inspire. In the larger sense, the over- 
looking of a weakness for fear of hurting the feelings of the salesman is not 
a favor to him. If the fault is pointed out and corrected, the salesman 
is benefited as much as his company. But the problem of making him believe 
that is not simple. Many good salesmen are lost to their companies because 
of tactless letters of criticism. 

As every capable sales manager knows, no two salesmen are likely 
to react in the same way to the same treatment. Some skins are thick ; others 
are thin. One man discounts a criticism as only an attempt to push up his 
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sales; another magnifies it so that a mole-hill becomes a mountain in his 
mind. One man knows he must have faults, and appreciates help in 
correcting them; another thinks he is just about perfect, and that anyone 
correcting him must be prejudiced. 

The sales manager’s formula. For writing to salesmen who have faults 
needing correction, one sales executive of national reputation has a formula 
that is both simple and interesting. ‘‘When I face the problem of pointing 
out a weakness to one of my men,” he says, “I do three things. First, I 
build him up by saying something true about his work which is a compli- 
ment. Second, I tear him down by pointing out the weakness. Third, I 
try to build him up again with another complimentary remark, or some 
words of encouragement.” This plan, the executive says, is used invariably, 
whether the criticism is presented in a personal interview or in a letter. 
How the plan would work for others, we cannot testify, but it seems logical 
in principle: 


Build him up, 

Tear him down. 
Build him up again! 


Another sales executive, equally well known for his success in handling 
men, is not nearly so considerate. His philosophy is much more rugged. “I 
am ^villing to \Nork hard with any salesman who can take my suggestions 
in the right spirit,” he says. “I will overlook mistakes, hang on to him 
longer perhaps than would the average sales manager; but when I find 
out he is super-sensitive to criticism, I am through. Selling is a tough game. 
There is no room in it for the man who is soft and can t take the bad with 
the good.” 

How various sales managers do the job. The letters that follow have 
been selected as representative of those being written in modem business, 
and to show how different sales executives handle criticism. In each case, 
the man who has dictated the letter is a tested leader of salesmen. It is well 
to remember, however, that each letter b for a particular individual; a 
different approach might have been used for some other man. 

Blunt Letters to the Negative Thinker^ 


Look Here, John : 

Sit square in your seat for a few minutes and keep your shirt on. 
You’re going to hear a few things that maybe you won’t like to 
hear. And the more you resent them, the more I m going to 
say, “fine.” 


* Because of the personal content 
names are given. For the same reason, 


of these letters to salesmen, none of the writers’ 
they arc all addressed to “John.” 
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I might start off by telling you that you’re a good boy, and we 
like you fine, and you’re doing a good job. But what good would 
it do you if I did tell you that? It would just flatter you into a 
favorable opinion of yourself and you’d continue to knock along, 
getting about as many orders as I could put in my eye, and with- 
out making any money for yourself or the company. 

So. . .brace yourself. You’re going to get mad. So what? 

So you’re going to get that torpid liver stirred up and 
break into more action than you’ve shown in months. 
Restilts? You’re going to do yourself some good. Now 
, .here goes. 

You are doing too much negative thinking. You know what I 
mean by that. I mean that even before you call on a prospect 
you’re thinking up an excuse for not getting his order. You’ve 
got a first-class array of “if’s, and’s, and but’s” that never did 
get you anywhere. , .never got you one signed order. You lie 
in bed too late of a morning. Don’t tell me you don’t because 
1 know. If you were getting up at a decent time you’d be mak- 
ing more calls, but instead of that you’re piddling around, letting 
the fresh, cool part of the day go by before you stir out. You’re 
not even running around in circles — you are just leisurely 
walking. 

Does this make you mad? Okay, keep your seat. There’s more 
coming. 

You’re wasting more time and energy thinking about how poor 
times are, and what you would do “if,” than is good for you or 
your pocketbook. 

Yes, I know'. You and I were successful back in the old days 
when we had time for leisure, and could tilt a chair back in some 
shady corner and gossip. But that method of living went out 
with Model T Fords. We can’t fiddle-faddle like we used to. 
The rocking-chair days are gone. 

Nobody gives a hoot whether you or I like the present day’s 
speed. We’ve got to keep pace with it or fall behind. For my 
part, I have no intention of falling behind, and ultimately going 
on relief. And YOU’RE not either, if I can do anything to jar 
you out of your rocking chair. 

To begin with, you’re a salesman. If you weren’t, you couldn’t 
get any orders. You have sold merchandise, and therefore you 
can sell more. What’s the reason that you’re not doing it? You 
haven’t a salesman’s personality? We know that’s the bunk. 
People aren’t buying like they used to? Other salesmen are get- 
ting plenty of orders, without much trouble. Your personal 
worries are getting you down? Skip it. We all have personal 
worries, but we '■’on’t have to let them whip us. 

So, it all adds up to this, John. The bugaboos that are keeping 
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you from being a success exist only in your own mind. And 
what’s more, you’re going to get rid of them. Starting right 
now, you’re under doctor’s orders. You’re going to bed with the 
chickens, and you’re going to get up with them, too. 

Then, you’re going out and make more effective calls before ten 
o clock in the morning than you have been making in two days. 

You’re still mad, aren’t you? Good! That’s fine. When 
you get up in the morning, read this letter again, and 
get mad all over again. 

And when next Saturday rolls around with the biggest commis- 
sion check you’ve enjoyed yet, we’ll see who is right. Hold off 
writing that nasty letter you’re planning on sending me — until 
we see who is right. 

Yours for a change in thinking. 

Well, no question about it, the foregoing letter contained a lot of 
blunt talking. No doubt “John” w'as mad, as the writer predicted he would 
be. But what happened? Did this salesman follow instructions, and go to 
bed with the chickens? Did he get that big commission check? That depends, 
we think, on how he accepted the criticism. Many salesmen would have 
resigned on the spot, but the writer must have known this fellow could 
“take it,” or he wouldn’t have been so outspoken. 

Here is a letter quite different in tone, and yet the circumstances seem 
to have been about the same. Which of these two letters would you have 
accepted in the best spirit? Which would have done you the most good? 

Dear Jbhn: 

It’s easy for me to appreciate just how you feel. The big East- 
ern houses are jittery. That’s the reason they are only talking 
about lower prices but haven’t really issued a new price list. Of 
course, that has caused some of your customers to wait — to lose 
confidence, and make you the goat. 

The very same thing that is happening to your customers is 
happening to YOU. You are commencing to LACK CONFI- 
DENCE. 

Don’t overlook that you are not in direct competition with these 
folks— in product, price, or quality. You are like a runaway 
horse headed in the wrong direction. Jerk yourself back just as 
you would the horse if you got hold of its bit. Give yourself a 
good, hard yank. 

You have been basing your sales arguments on price, and price 
alone. Naturally, that has always been a weak-kneed argument. 
Today, it’s worth less than ever. If you, yourself, are afraid of 
the price situation, how the devil could you inspire a prospect to 
put his name on the dotted line? 
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Mine is just a hunch that you are trying too dam hard to sell 
your goods. I say this because I’ve noticed how you report call- 
ing on this or that good customer, not getting an order, and then 
calling on a half dozen f>oorly-rated, slow-pay fellows in the same 
town. 

Some guy a whale of a lot smarter than I am said: “THE 
GOLD MINE of any company is its list of present customers.” 
That’s truer now than ever before. These customers know that 
your price has ALWAYS been right, and they know it’s right 
NOW. It’s to them you want to go with CONFIDENCE. Be 
at ease, be friendly, and leave the impression you are there to 
serve. To check up his stock! To suggest needed sizes and new 
styles! To stimulate HIS customers* interest in what HE has 
to sell! Not in what YOU have to sell. 

For crying out loud, John. You can’t let this thing get you 
down. You are just as good a salesman as any man I know. 
You’ve got personality, a heart, a soul, a body, and your Creator 
endowed you with plenty of brains. Is there any reason under 
the shining sun why you cannot sell? 

Don’t forget that there are plenty of WANTED goods. It’s 
your job to demonstrate to your customer that your company 
makes these wanted goods. Plenty of people have money. Just 
look at the people who haven’t lost a day’s pay in years. In 
any community, no matter how small, you can point them out 
to your prospect by the dozens. 

All you need, John, is a good shot of CONFIDENCE that will 
restore in you mountain-moving FAITH in yourself. 

Suppose tomorrow morning while you’re shaving you mAnorize 
this little creed, and then, each morning as you pick up your 
order book, repeat it. 

I believe in myself. 

I believe in my work. 

I believe in my company. 

I believe in the quality of the goods I am selling. 

I believe my goods arc priced right. 

I believe I’m going to have a good day. 

It’s been a long time since I mentioned the “third vest button.” 
There’s something in it, though, so I’m suggesting that TO- 
MORROW when you have picked up your brief case, after re- 
citing the above creed, you STICK OUT YOUR THIRD VEST 
BUTTON, square your shoulders, get that fighting light in your 
eyes — ^and doggone it, John, you just can’t help but sell. 

Cordially, 

The circumstances behind the next letter happen over and over again 
in the life of a sales manager. A young and inexperienced salesman had 
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become convinced that he was working in a poor territory. He was doing 
as well as the company expected him to do, but in his own mind he had 
failed. The letter is a reply to one in which the salesman had ofl'ered to 
resign. The last, and most pleasing, chapter in the story is that the sales- 
man was encouraged to carry on, and became a bctter-than-average success. 


To Salesman Who Thought Territory No Good 
Dear John: 

I have read your letter, and think the fellow giving you the 
most trouble in your territory is a cuss by the name of John. 
Until we either regulate his liver or clear his mind, he will con- 
tinue to bother you a lot. 

Now, in talking this over with you frankly, John, I don’t want 
you to get the idea that we don’t realize that you have had a 
hard proposition over there. Neither do I want you to feel that 
we have been critical about your work. We think you have been 
doing fine, and the fact that we gave you a better contract this 
year should convince you that our feeling is sincere. 

The experiences you have been having are not much different 
from those of many other salesmen in your Division. For instance, 
I consider the territory north of you, the one held by Brown, 
harder than your own. The same applies to Smith’s territory, 
east of you. South of you is Jones. He took the worst scolding 
of any man in our Division for the first six months he was in that 
territory, but he is now sitting on top, laughing at conditions 

Did you check the standings at the end of the last quarter? If 
you did, you know that Brown, Smith, and Jones got over the 
quota line. So did White who was in a territory that looks about 
as prolific as the desert of Sahara. Now, get me right, John. 
This isn’t a criticism, but simply a comparison of territories and 
men. These are results brought about by men who have been 
absolutely determined that nothing in God’s green world is going 
to hold them back. 

The reason I am making this point so strongly to you is because 
I am sincerely convinced that your territory trouble is really 
trouble with yourself. If you are absolutely sure in your own 
mind that our proposition is not profitable for your dealers and 
consumers, then I would have very little respect for you if you 
continued with the work. No salesman ever becomes gifted 
enough to make a success selling goods in which he does not 
believe. 

Of course, you’ll always have some trouble. There are some con- 
sumers that will insist our price is too high, that other products 
are better. But don’t let that kind of talk get your goat. You 
can’t please everybody with one religion, or any one kind of 
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politics. Neither will you ever be able to sell and satisfy cveiy 
prospect. But the breaks are in your favor. Also, here is a little 
secret I will let you in on. If our competitors are having such a 
walk-away, why do I have seven applications received this week 
from salesmen now selling competitive lines? 

You know, John, it’s a mighty good thing for a salesman that 
we do have these conditions that build up sales resistance. Other- 
wise, there would be no need of salesmen. Most sales conditions, 
however, are a matter of mind, and our most successful salesmen 
are the fellows who generally make their own conditions. 

Now, as for your resigning, John, it’s entirely up to you. You 
are over 21 and you know your own business. What we want 
you to understand is that we have found no fault with the work 
you have done. We’d like to have you stay if you think you 
are the man for the job. I am willing to back any of our men 
to the limit as long as he “thinks he can.” When he tells me he 
can't then it’s time for him to quit. 

We are going to stay in your territory, and we are going to build 
up a real business there which will be mighty profitable for the 
dealers who stick with us. Some salesman is going to collect on 
this business. You have the first chance. 

I expect to be up in Smith’s territory next week. If you want 
me to drop off and talk this matter over with you, I’ll be mighty 
glad to do so. Just tell me where you want me to meet you. 

Yours very truly, 

A mischief worker on any sales force is quite likely to be Self-Satisfac- 
tion. In the following letter, the sales manager seems to think his man is 
coasting too much on his father’s reputation — perhaps not laboring as hard 
as he might, although serious enough in attitude. The letter is long, but 
we think any salesman would read it with appreciation and respect. One 
that didn’t would hardly be worth his salt. 

Dear John: 

This is not a “pep” letter. It’s a straight-from-the-shoulder, 
heart-to-heart talk. 

You want to make money, John. Everybody does. That’s our 
burning ambition, and there is no need to be ashamed of it, in 
spite of what some folks refer to as being mercenary. 

You’ve always had a lot of ambition to succeed. The flames of 
that ambition increased when you married, and then again when 
your baby came. But somehow or other you just haven’t been 
able to hit your stride. It must be in you, because your father 
is one of the most successful salesmen on the Coast. You can 
follow' in his footsteps. 



Suppose, for a minute, we be brutally frank and compare father 
and son. Your father has a wonderful personality that radiates 
confidence. He approaches his prospect with case, but of course, 
he’s a veteran at it. 

Your personality, John, is equally pleasing, but you approach 
your prospect very tensely. Responsibilities have come to you 
rapidly and have caused you to be a bit ovcrseriou.s. Of course, 
selling is a serious business, but contacts must be friendly and 
human. I would urge you, therefore, to forget your worricss, and 
lose yourself in the job at hand. 

It often has been said that the best way to learn is to watch suc- 
cessful men. You could find no better man to watch than your 
father, and being of the same blood, you could readily adapt 
yourself to his ways. Cultivate a spirit of confidence. 

\our territory is pretty well centered around your home town. 
Your work keeps you there a great deal, and I’m wondering if 
you find it a bit difficult to get started on Monday and other 
mornings. When a man is a salesman he is on his own hook. 
It’s up to him to manage his own time. 

Eight o’clock is the time I’m supposed to be at the office, and I 
don’t get here at eight-thirty or nine. That’s easy for me, be- 
cause I’m supposed to be here at eight. Plenty of p)eople would 
comment if I were late regularly. But there is no one to watch 
your movements, so if you find it difficult to get started in the 
mornings, make up your mind to be in some prospect’s store at 
eight o’clock. 

Let’s look at Bill, over in West Texas, for a moment. Bill is 
making money. He told me not so long ago that he had 10,000 
round American dollars salted away. But Bill is not satisfied 
with even being on the job at eight o’clock. I know if there’s a 
store open at seven, Bill will be there. I’ve seen him wTite an 
order at ten o’clock at night. 

Now, there’s Jack, up in Oklahoma. I happen to know that he’s 
got a nice block of oil stock which he bought with money earned 
selling our products. Not only that, but he has a few thousand 
dollars in government bonds as a nest egg. Jack’s on the sidewalks 
at the crack of dawn, and he helps his customers turn oflF the 
lights at night. 

I could tell you how Smith is paying for a beautiful home, earned 
from territory uncultivated before he took it over and made a 
success of it. Or how Jones has paid out a farm in Oak County 
with the money he has saved above his living expenses. 

Not one of these men had anything on the ball that you don’t 
have. The fact is, you’ve had wider retail experience than anv 
of them. 

.\ncl now Tin going to turn the spotlight in our direction. Is 
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there^ in your opinion, anything wrong with the ccunpany's prod- 
uct— with our prices, service, or quality? If there is anything 
wrong in our set-up that has caused your sales to slump, we’d 
surely appreciate knowing about it. Knowing what is wrong 
would enable us to correct it, and in that way, help you. 

No, John, we are not thinking of making a change in your terri- 
tory. We have a man whom we know is honest and sincere — 
who needs only to find himself, and that’s what I wish we could 
help you do. 

This letter is not intended to criticize your efforts, or to belittle 
you. We just want to be helpful. 

Next year, we celebrate our sixtieth anniversary. You joined 
this big family of ours with the intention of staying, and stay 
you will, so long as I have anything to say about it. 

I mentioned before that you could look around a long time be- 
fore you could find a better man to study than your own father. 

You’ll never find a finer product to sell. So why not buck right 
down into it, like* the true westerner does when he is bulldogging 
a steer? 

Stick to it tenaciously, John, and remember that your house offers 
opportunities which are proved by the successful men who repre- 
sent it. 

Encouragingly, 

Every football coach knows the danger of winning several consecutive 
games. The team becomes so smug that the fighting spirit wanes. Along 
comes an inferior team with more enthusiasm and another “upset” is 
written in sports history. This is the thought, no doubt, in the mind of 
the sales manager who writes to an old and successful member of his team. 

To the Salesman Who Has Become Too Complacent 
Dear John: 

Is length of service an asset or a liability? 

Practically all of the men in our division have been with the 
company over ten years. The average is eleven years, and you 
are the Dean of Service College with twenty successful years 
behind you. 

What a wonderful asset this should be for you. On the other 
hand, it could be a liability. Twenty years of service in the 
same sales organization is a tremendous asset only if it has built 
a rich background of broadening experience. If it has deepened 
the rut of personal satisfaction — lulled you into a false feeling 
of security — then it’s a great liability. 

Regardlessrof how the company may feel about you or me in a 
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personal w^y, Aey would be unfair to allow this feding to have 
any influence in their judgment of future value. When we get 
down to brass tacks, John, it is FUTURE performance that will 
determine your progress— not the victories of past years. 

What brought this up? Well, I will tell you. 

Yesterday, from the statistical department, I received an analysis 
of the sales for every salesman in our division, starting from the 
first year of his employment. If you could see your own chart, 

1 think it might surprise you. 

No, your sales volume hasn’t dropped sharply in recent years, 
and your commissions are still running better than $600 a month. 

But the curve is dropping, John, end the decline began four years 
ago, just after you were crowned champion of the division. 

I know that a good salesman doesn’t bother a lot about figures, 
or to compare them one year with another. So maybe you didn’t 
realize that each of the last four years your monthly average has 
been a little less than the one before. 

This wouldn’t worry me if you were an old man — up in the sixties 
— ^but if my record is straight, you are only 44, with at least 
another span of twenty years ahead of you. Right now, you 
have one boy in college, and another soon out of high-school. 

The three girls are younger, but in the years coming up they, 
too, will need to be educated. 

In other words, you just can’t afford to let your income gradually 
slip downward, and the time to reverse the direction is while you 
are still making good money. 

I’m not sure why your sales curve has been going down, but the 
reason could be the one I mentioned in the beginning of this 
letter. Success breeds self-satisfaction — sometimes too much of 
it for our own good. 

Please, old fellow, don’t think I am preaching or criticizing. You 
are one of our best salesmen, and you know how much I admire 
all that you have done, and are doing. But that sales chart with 
your name on it. . .well, somehow, it made me think about the 
both of us, and how easy it would he for success to become a 
liability. 

One thing I am rather sure of. Your curve has dipped as low 
as it will ever be. You are smart. You’ll see the common sense 
in what I’ve said. You’ll be on the way back to the champion’s 
spot for the rest of this year, and for all the years to come. 

I’ll bet my last shirt on that, John. And you know it wouldn’t 
look so go^ for me to go around the office without a shirt. 

Sincerely yours, 

In the fpregoing letters, you have witnessed various sales managers in 
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more or le^ critical moods. Some spoktr bluntly; some tried to correct the 
£auh with gentle reasoning. Each letter was slanted at a different individual, 
which heljp^ no doubt, to explain the variations in tone and content. 

Of course, there are other situations that would require a sales manager 
to reprimand members of his sales team; for example, an instance in which 
a salesman had an argument with a customer, or otherwise incurred ill will. 
Or, the case of a salesman who turned in excuses and alibis for not making 
, good, rather than bringing in revenue from closed deals. However, the 
illustrations given above seem to apply to the most common situations 
in this area, and will serve as a valuable reference to any sales manager 
who finds it necessary to stir a salesman into productive action and to keep 
him moving at a profitable speed: 
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LETTERS 


1. How TO Correct and Avoid Misunderstandings 

Majority not serious. No company can be expected to attain perfection 
in production, performance of personnel, or in any of the other parts which 
together we call a business. Even if such a state ever did exist, misunder- 
standings would surely occur now and then between company and cus- 
tomer. Hence, in any well-regulated organization, you will find experienced 
“trouble-shooters” whose job it is to investigate, adjust, and even anticipate 
any interruption in pleasant customer relations. One of their primary 
qualifications is the ability to write courteous, satisfying, persuasive adjust- 
ment letters. 

Meeting this obligation is often a difficult and exacting problem, for 
an angry person is seldom in the mood to listen to reason, or to accept any 
explanation which conflicts with his own preconceived ideas. It is not easy 
to apologize in such a way that a mistake will be understood and forgiven; 
to refuse a special request from an old and faithful customer without 
incurring his displeasure; to make an impatient buyer understand why the 
shipment of his order has been delayed; or to handle tactfully any other of 
the thousand and one situations which complicate customer relations. 

Fortunately, the majority of the complaints received in the routine 
operations of a company are not so serious that they cannot be pleasantly 
and quickly adjusted. One company, for example, after analyzing several 
thousand complaints in an effort to discover the causes, came out with 
some rather surprising figures. The percentages would probably vary for 
other individual companies, and for business as a \>'hole, but there is no 
reason to doubt their approximate correctness. This company found that: 

22.5 per cent of all complaints they received were sincerely made, 

and with just causes. 
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41 per cent were motivated by impulse rather than deliberate 
reasonmg. 

23.7 per cent were pretended abuses: usually a defense for lack 
of funds, or some other inability to go through with the purchase. 

12.8 pa* cent were totally unwarranted, and caused by downright 
cussedness. 

Insofar as the above percentages are accurate, they lend considerable 
encouragement to the man who writes adjustment letters. With proper tact 
and understanding, he may hope to handle with reasonable success all 
customers with chips on their shoulders except the last group. The latter 
know at heart that they have no just cause for complaint, and for that 
reason will resist to the last ditch any attempt to smooth their self-ruffled 
feathers. No amount of reasoning or fair play will change their attitude, 
since they arc looking for trouble and are not to be satisfied unless they get it. 

The troublemakers, of course, deserve no special consideration; letters 
to them may be short, firm, and courteous. The others mean well toward 
the company, even though their claims are unwarranted. With a little tact 
,and patience, letters may be devised which will restore their goodwill and 
leave them still friends of the company. To show how* these folks are 
handled by the experienced “trouble-shooter,” is the purpose of this 
section. 

Complaints are blessings. In spite of the trouble they cause, complaints 
are net resented by the modem business executive. Instead, he views them 
as a means of finding out what things are wrong in the operation of his 
business, in the quality of his products, in the attitude and performance of 
hb personnel. It is seldom pleasant to discover a fault, but much better than 
to let it continue unsuspected. 

The proper reaction toward customer misunderstandings is very ade- 
quately presented in this bulletin that was sent to Montgomery Ward’s 
correspondents : 

HOW DO WE REGARD A COMPLAINT? 

In answering complaints, sometimes I wonder just what the cor- 
respondent thinks — what his attitude is when he starts to write. 

There are two ways to look at complaints — the right way and 
the wrong way. If we, as correspondents, take the attitude that 
each letter is just another complaint to be handled, and tackle 
it in a routine way without regard to the thoughts and feelings 
of the customer, is it fair to Ward^s or to us that we stay on the 
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job? We are not fitted for adjustment work or any work that 
puts us in contact with customers^ if we think that way. 

The real correspondent is the one who deep down in his heart is 
thankful to the customer for having made ^e complaint, because 
it may show us wfiere we are weak in our merchandise or service. 

And it also offers us a splendid opportunity to prove that Ward’s 
is really anxious to please. 

It is seldom that a complaint is wholly unjustified — ^there is usu- 
ally some ground for the customer writing, and the ’‘kicks’’ we 
receive should not be considered as an annoyance. Few are from 
grouchy old customers who are trying to get something for noth- 
ing — ninety percent of them are legitimate complaints which we 
should welcome with open arms. 

They open the way for an investigation. And we must all admit 
that if no one complained about our merchandise, or the handling 
of his order, Ward’s would have been out of business yean ago. 

These remarks are made to give you a little better idea of what 
complaints really mean to Ward’s. Let’s adopt the right atti- 
tude. Let’s show more tolerance and a sincere effort to run 
complaints down. After all, they are a barometer because they 
point out our weak spots. 

We should be glad the customer writes to us instead of remaining 
silent or broadcasting his complaints to his neighbon and not 
giving us a chance to make things right. 

Undentandmg the customer’s point of view. Success in handling an 
angry or dissatisfied customer depends partly on the reader’s ability to look 
on the letter of complaint as if he himself had written it. Then, and then 
only, is the correspondent in the Adjustment Department in the right 
position to reply. From the correspondent’s point of view the complaint 
may be just another worry, and the letter, an unreasonable tirade which 
deserves to be answered, tit for tat. From the customer’s point of view, the 
complaint represents something he paid for and didn’t get; his letter is 
a warranted appeal for justice. Just what the complaint really is— what the 
letter stands for-depends on the circumstances of the particular incident 
and the honesty of the individual. But right or wrong, the customer must 
have first consideration, and the letter needs to be interpreted his way, not 

the correspondent’s. , 

Another imporUnt point made in the bulletin above a the ne^.ty 
of investigating the facts before attempting to write the adjuiti^t letter. 
Several worker, in a Chicago .tore did not take time to know the fact., or 
the following cu.tomer’» letter would not have been neccMary. 
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Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find check for $6.63 to settle balance shown on your 
books as due you. Of this sum, $3.50 plus 13 cents postage is 
for one copy of O. Henry. That’s okay. I ordered the O. Henry 
I now pay for the .O. Henry. 

The remainder pays for the second of two cigarette cases, satin- 
covered, initialed E. T. 

I ordered one cigarette case in December. 

You sent two. 

I returned one. 

You sent it back to me. 

I wrote to you, saying I’d ordered only one. 

You wrote to me, saying 1 could send it back. 

You returned it, saying that on account of the initials you 
couldn’t accept it . . I’m tired of paying postage on the doggone 
thing . . so here’s your money. 

But that isn’t the last straw. My wife ordered an egg poacher. 

You sent a cookie-dough squirter. We have a cookie-dough 
squirter. We don’t have an egg poacher. We don’t want a 
cookie-dough squirter. We do want an egg poacher. I hesitate 
to return the cookie- dough squirter lest it start on a series of 
travels similar to those of the cigarette case. 

Now personally, I like to buy from your store, but if there is any 
more of this monkey business, I’ll trade somewhere else. After 
all, a customer likes to get what he ordered — no more, no less, 
no different. 

Yours very truly 

The mystery of the second cigarette case! The cookie squirter that 
turned out to be an egg poacher! What a mess of trouble for the corre- 
spondent before he can qualify himself to answer that complaint letter. But 
he can’t do it adequately until he finds out what happened. And finding out 
may bring to light faults in the store’s routine for handling mail orders. 
But that’s not the only benefit to be gained. There’s a customer at stake. 
He likes the store, but he doesn’t like the “monkey business.” His wife still 
wants an egg poacher — not a cookie squirter. Here’s a customer to be saved 
or lost by what the adjustment correspondent says and does. It's a chance 
to render a service to customer and company — nothing to be annoyed 
about. 

Strange as it may seem, a customer does want “what he ordered — no 
more, no less, no different.” Maybe he shouldn’t be so finicky, but he wants 
what he wants. Here's another letter that proves it. 
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How to Coirect ond Avoid Misundorttondings 
Nuts to you! 

I received a letter from you (initialed JD) which'- started with 
this sentence, “I would like to send you a copy of the March issue 
for free examination.” And then it read, “Simply sign the en- 
closed card and we will mail you the March issue.” 

So I sent a dollar. Did I get the March issue? No. Instead 
I received a postal card telling me the March issue was no more, 
but that you were sending a copy of the April issue. 

Now that isn’t what I wanted. I was willing to pay a dollar to 
read the articles in the March issue, and then decide if I wanted 
to be a subscriber or have my dollar returned. 

The March issue is what you offered. The March issue is what 
1 wanted. If you can’t supply it, return my dollar and I will 
return your :.ew 64-page book, “Answers to Health Questions ” 

Maybe I am unreasonable, but I am rather tired of being offered 
one thing in a mail solicitation, and then being disappointed by 
receiving another. I feel that I have had enough. 

Either I get what you offered and I ordered or there is no sale, 

Phooey from me to you, 

If you like to know how stories end, you’ll be interested to know that 
the above letter was a success. The writer got the March issue. 

Procedure in writing the adjustment letter. It is foolish to say that all 
letters answering complaints should be prepared in the same mold. The 
proper procedure depends on the nature of ihe particular case and the 
personal inclination of the correspondent. However, there are certain steps 
that seem logical, and unless you can improve on them, it is better to follow 
them rather than to write in a hit-and-miss manner. 

1 . Say something in the beginning to make the customer feel you 
are really glad to know about his complaint— him for 
telling you. 

2. Tell him in a friendly way what you can do, or can’t do, to 
make things right with him. 

3. Justify the decision. Don’t argue, if it is not favorable, but 
lay the facts on the table, so he will know why you are 
refusing. 

4. Try to regain his goodwill— perhaps, by doing something else 
that might please him. 

5. Assure him that he is appreciated as a customer— imply con- 
fidently that he is still a buyer. 

When a clash is inevitable between customer and company points of 
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view, and the writer of the adjustment letter faces the necessity of a com- 
plete turn-down or of a compromise which he knows the customer is not 
likely to approve, there is always the grave danger that the continued 
correspondence exchange will develop into a hrst-class dog-Bght. That 
means, of course, the end of the business relationship. Hence, no matter 
how incorrect the customer may be in stating hb side of the case-^no 
matter how insistent and argumentative — the company representative cannot 
properly let himself be drawn into a heated argument. 

Benjamin Franklin once gave some sage advice on '*How to win an 
argument,’* which some business letter writers could follow to their own 
advantage. Here it b: 

The way to convince another is to state your case moderately 
and accurately. Then scratch your head, or shake it a little, 
and say that b the way it seems to you, but of course you may 
be mbtaken about it; which causes your Ibtener to receive what 
you have to say, and as like as not, turn about and try to con- 
vince you of it, since you are in doubt But if you go at him in 
a tone of positiveness and arrogance you only make an opponent 
of him. 

It may be a little difficult to scratch your head in a letter, but you 
can go along with the idea of not being too aggressive or arrogant. Winning 
an argument at the cost of a customer b hardly a good investment. A 
famous football coach always said, “We aim to win but not humiliate.” 
Deny the customer’s request if you must, but in a way that says, “1 know 
exactly how you feel, and I wish we could do as you wish, because there 
is a lot to be said in your favor.” 

Mistakes to avoid. Before we examine actual letters used to handle 
complaints and special requests from customers, a few Don*t signs will be 
useful guides to those who aspire to success in thb important field of business 
correspondence. 

1. When the customer b right, admit the fault frankly. Don’t 
try to cover up or alibi. 

2. Say you are sorry, but don’t cry all over the carpet. Profuse 
apology b a sign of feai and weakness. Sincere regret is all 
that the customer expects. 

3. In general, it does no good to explain all the gory detsuls of 
an error. The customer wants to know that the error will be 
adjusted; not how it happened. Keep that skeleton in your 
oum closet. 

4. Never grant a concession or make an adjustment with an air 
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of condescemion — ^at if you are doing it merely 6ut of the 
goodneife of your heart, and not becauae it is the lig^t thing 
to do. This l^littles the customer — he resents it. 

5. Never refer to the “complaint*’ of a customer as such. Not 
when writing to him. Call it a “request” or a “misunder- 
st 2 uiding.” Complainers are not liked in this world. The 
customer is asking for justice — not making a compUmt. 

6. Avoid the use of any word or phrase which might imply sus- 
picion of the customer’s int<^rity or truthfulness. For ex- 
ample: “We have your letter in which you daim one case 
was missing.” 

7. Never delay the reply to the customer’s letter. If it takes 
time to investigate, write and thank him immediately — ^tell 
him how soon he may expect your final decision. 

8. Never go back at a customer in a spirit of anger, no matter 
how unjust or unreasonable or discourteous he may have 
been in his letter to you. A business letter writer is an Ambas- 
sador of Goodwill. He may never play any other rdle, even 
though the customer is the villain. 

9. Never try to dodge responsibility by placing the blame for a 
mbtake on some other party. People do not admire buck- 
passers. Above all, protect the salesman if you can. He needs 
the respect and confidence of the customer. 

10. Never repeat the detaib of a fault. For example: “We have 
your letter about finding two dead roaches in one box of our 
flakes.” Let the customer forget such things as fast m he can. 
Make the adjustment, but talk about something more 
pleasant. 

11. Never pretend great surprise over a mistake. This iinplies 
you doubt it really happened. For example: “Never in all 
our thirty years in business, has such a mistake been made in 
our factory.” Who will believe you? 

12. Don’t hide behind the word "policy” in lefusing a claim or 
request. The customer has the right to know why he is denied. 

13. Treat a complaint with just as much respect as an order. I^t 
the customer know you are just as eager to serve as to sell him 

14. If the matter at hand seems impor^t to the customer, don’t 
try to change his opinion. Join with him. Attach an airmail 
stamp to your reply or send it special delivery. For the cost 
of a few pennies, you may make your company stand first for 
service in his mind. 

15 If the customer addressed his letter to you, never ti^ it ow 
to someone else for reply unless company oiganixation m^ 
it necessary. In that case, write to him anyway, and tell him 
he wUI be hearing from the other party. 
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To the above cautions mig^t be added one trite but very true axiom — 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” A certain number of 
errors is unavoidable in any company^ but there is little reason why the 
same one must happen over and over again. The individual handling a 
complaint should be sure that a report is made to all departments and 
workers who may have been involved. A faulty routine can be changed; 
an inefficient employee can be fired. Certainly, the salesman in the area 
should get nev\'S of the complaint, and how it was handled. This is also 
true of any request made by the customer which requires special deci- 
sion : a variation in regular terms, permission to return goods not selling as 
anticipated, or any other dispensation apart from the usual custom or policy. 

Types of adjustment letters. The most logical way to classify adjust- 
ment letters, so that each type may be considered as a separate problem, 
is to think of them in relation to the action which the company intends to 
take. This action is influenced by several factors: the circumstances which 
provoked the customer’s complaint or request, the determination of responsi- 
bility if an error has been made, the relative importance of the customer 
as a buyer of the company’s products, and other conditions which make it 
impossible to set up a rigid, unbreakable policy. For example, a company 
may insist that all customers are treated alike, and an honest effort may 
be made to live up to that intention, but the brutal fact remains that, for 
the sake of keeping his goodwill, a big buyer is more likely to receive special 
concessions than is the small buyer. Be that as it may, these company letters 
that seek to smooth out the wrinkles in customer relations may be grouped 
in the following ways: 


1 . Letters of regret and apology — chiefly used in situations where 
the damage has been done, and the main objective is to sal- 
vage as much goodwill as possible. 

2. Letters in which the answer to the customer is **Yes” — ^he gets 
what he wants, completely and without reservation. In the 
case of a mistake, a letter of this type means that the company 
is assuming full responsibility. 

3. Letters in which the answer to the customer is “No” — he gets 
nothing that he wants, or a compromise which may or may 
not be satisfactory. This type of reply places the fault in the 
lap of the customer, provided a complaint has been filed. 

4. Letters in which objections are anticipated and explanations 
are offered before the customer has had the chance to com- 
plain or be displeased. Thus, one of these letters may an- 
nounce and justify a change in policy, an increase in price, 
the discontinuation of a service or product, or some other step 
the customer might be expected to resent. 
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The above classification demands a broader interpretation of the word 
adjustment than when it is used merely with reference to a customer’s 
complaint about an order, or how it has been handled. But all of the 
conditions covered in the broader interpretation need to be “adjusted” if 
pleasant customer relations are to be maintained; in that sense, the letters 
which talk about them are adjustment letters. 

2. Letters of Apology and Regret 

Attempt to salvage goodwill. Things may happen in business which 
interfere with cordial customer relations, but by the time they are brought 
to the surface it is too late to repair the damage. You can think of numerous 
illustrations: a dealer wants some goods for a special sale on a specified 
date, but they are shipped to Jackson, Mississippi, instead of Jackson, 
Michigan; the president of a trade association makes much ado about the 
luscious steaks to be served at the annual banquet, and they turn out to 
be very tough; a gift shop orders goods for the holiday season and they 
arrive after Christmas; an important guest is treated rudely by the night 
clerk, and the fact does not come out until the former takes an important 
convention to another hotel. These and many other slips occur in business; 
their number and kind defy count or description. Sometimes, a partial 
reparation may be made; usually not. The only adjustment left is a letter 
of regret and apology, which may or may not heal the wound. 

Examples taken from business. There is, of course, no one way that 
a correspondent may best write a letter expressing regret when some service 
or product has gone sour. It is useless to offer a lengthy explanation which 
to the reader is only a confession of weakness, an alibi for something that 
never should have happened. Instead, it seems better to just express the 
regret — simply, sincerely, and without weeping on the customer’s shoulder 

Here are three examples: 

( 1 ) 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

There is a saying that “Even a monkey falls out of a tree once 
in a while.” 

But we certainly have gone the monkeys one better by making a 
mistake twice on your order. We’re having the printer try again 
today, with instructions to "double check the imprint.” Ship- 
ment will be rushed tonight. 

We surely appreciate your good nature under these exasperating 
circumstances. We hope you will believe that our printers arc 
usually not so dumb. 
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( 2 ) 

Dear Mrs. Doe: 

Thank you for your card which reports the second dish broken. 
I don’t blame you for saying what you did about us. If I were 
in your shoes, l*d probably say a lot more. 

This premium business is very new to us. We are still experi- 
menting, but hope to find the right way to pack these refrigerator 
dishes so that they will arrive in perfect condition. 

I am sorry you have been put to so much trouble, but another 
dish is being mailed, and we have made some further changes in 
the way of packing. 

One thing you can count on, Mrs. Doc. We will see that you 
get a dish all in one piece, if it takes all winter. 

Very truly yours, 


( 3 ) 


Dear Mr. Doe : 

Dealer Smith sent us the overalls which pulled out at the seams, 
and we wrote and told him he did the right thing by replacing 
them immediately. Of course, we have made good with Mr. 
Smith. 


Whatever you do, don’t blame Mr. Smith for your trouble with 
this pair of overalls. It really wasn’t his fault. We arc the ones 
to blame, and you can be sure we regret the unpleasant experi- 
ence you have had. 


What we want now is to know if the new garment proves to be 
all that you have the right to expect. Mr. Smith would like to 
know, too. Will you please tell him? 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 


How a mail order house did the job. There are no better systems for 
handling orders than those used by the big mail order companies, but in 
spite of all the care taken to avoid mistakes, they do happen occasionally.. 
Since the success of these companies depends so much on contacts by mail, 
you would expect especially good adjustment letters from them. The follow- 
ing exchange of letters show's how the job of soothing an angry customer 
is handled by an expert. 


Letter from Customer 

Gentlemen : 

I am a customer of long standing — ^my home being almost com- 
pletely furnished with your appliances, such as electric refriger- 
ator, washing machine, etc. I have always felt that your mer- 
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chandise was thoroughly reliable, and still do. But unless the 
mist^es that have been so common in my orders lately are 
eliminated, I will be forced to take my business to some other 
concern. 

The nuisance of having to send things back is getting to be just 
a little too much. The last three orders have all had mistakes 
made in articles sent. 

The first was a Prophylactic tooth brush instead of Pepsodent 
Tooth Powder. This I sent back and it was corrected. The 
second was */4 pint of enamel in place of the /2 pint I ordered 
and paid for. I needed the paint so gave you the 49^ rather 
than wait for the adjustment. The last mistake was sending 2 
table forks instead of the 2 oyster forks ordered. 

These were three successive shipments. Your percentage of error 
seems to be too high. 

For your own information, you have already lost several accounts 
in this region because of similar mistakes. So it might be wise to 
eliminate the cause of these mistakes, and save more of your 
customers — including me. 

Yours very truly, 


The Reply 

Dear Mr. Doe ; 

It would be a great disappointment to lose your business but 
an even keener one to lose your friendship and faith in our firm. 
So I want to thank you for your letter which I feel was written 
in friendliness to give us another chance. 

It is a bother to send things back, Mr. Doe, and I am sorry you 
had to do this. I don’t wonder that you didn’t return the enamel 
when we sent the wrong quantity, but even though the amount 
involved is trifling, we want to make it right. Here is our check 
for the yi pint you didn’t receive. 

If you wish the forks exchanged, let me know the article number 
and pattern you selected. The correct forks will be sent at once 
and then you can return the others when convenient. A check 
will be sent for postage, as we certainly don’t want you to have 
extra postage expense because of our mistake. 

Your orders should all be filled promptly and completely, and I 
am going to see that a more careful check is made to prevent 
those things you bring to our attention. You see, letters like 
yours have a real value — they help us to know just where we are 
slipping. 

You have been a good customer for a long time, Mr. Doe. From 
past experience, I am sure you know that our aim is to please — 
both by our goods and our service. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Four gallons of gas and 85^. The two-act drama below actually 
happened, word for word. In Act I you have the customer’s letter. “Don’t 
bother to answer,” he says, but of course, the manager of the hotel couldn’t 
be indifferent to a long-time guest who was “all through.” He had to make 
the best he could out of an unhappy situation. His reply is Act II. 

The Customer*s Letter 

Dear Sir: 

I used to think that the Doe House was a good hotel. I have 
changed my mind. 

Not that my opinion matters much to you, because one customer 
won’t make or break the Doe House. And not that the Doe 
House matters much to me, either, because there are a lot of 
other hotels in Chicago. But when one of your employees is 
unnecessarily antagonizing customers, you may like to know it. 

So here’s the story. 

My wife and I drove to Chicago on a business trip on the morn- 
ing of October 16 — a trip of only 200 miles. We inteiided to 
drive back the same evening. 

While I was having a conference at a studio on Erie Street, my 
wife spent the afternoon at Field’s. I met her there shortly after 
five o’clock. She had selected a dress, and by the time I paid 
for it, my purse was flat. However, I had a government check 
for $74.25 in my pocket, which I thought would be as good as 
cash. So I said, “We will turn in this check at the Doe House 
when we go there for dinner.” 

When I presented this check, your credit man asked if I had a 
rating card, and if I was registered at thei hotel. I told him I 
had no card, and was not registered, but that we had stayed at 
the Doe House many times. I gave him the date of our last 
visit (in August) and suggested that he look up the card I signed 
then. 

He refused to take any further interest in the matter. I then 
went to one of your assistant managers, and he stated he could 
not go over the head of the credit man. 

So there we stood in your lobby, 200 miles from home, with four 
gallons of gas in our car, with 85^ in our pockets, and with noth- 
ing to eat since noon. We had to start driving North. 

At a filling station near Waukegan, we stopped, and told the 
man we wanted some gas, but had nothing but a check to pay 
for it. The boy at the station said he would see what he could do 
for us, and took the chec:k inside. A motor policeman came out 
and offered to help. 

The officer looked at my auto regbtration card, and made a tele- 
phone call. He came out and said the check was O.K. We got 
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the gas, and the balance of our check in cash. Quite a contrast, 
wasn’t it, with the helpfulness at the Doe House? 

Your credit man either lacked the resourcefulness to know his 
business or the desire to be of service — and I feel sure that the 
desire to be of service is what he lacked. I realize that hotels are 
imposed on, and must have rigid rules, but that is no reason for 
treating old customers like crooks. 

Don t bother to answer this letter. We are all through with the 
Doe House. 

Yours truly, 


The Reply 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

I am grateful for your letter. You have done the Doe House a 
big favor in telling me of your experience. 

Our credit manager, the assistant manager you speak of, and I 
have just had a talk — a serious one. I did most of the talking. 

Thanks to your thoughtfulness, other guests of this hotel will not 
be treated with the same heedlessness. Of that I am sure. 

Somebody has said that excuses are shabby patches with which 
we try to cover our failures; so rather than try to explain away 
our conduct, I prefer to rely on your generosity. 

My associates and I are genuinely sorry. We ask you also to 
convey our apologies to Mrs. Jones. 

1 said no excuses. I shall try to stick to that. But may I leave 
this thought with you? We are all human. A sleepless night, 
or some personal worry, can at times throw the steadiest nature 
oft balance. Has that ever happened to you or someone close 
to you? 

1 suspect that something was amiss with my associates the day 
you were here. However, neither one tried to cover his mistake, 
and for that I give them credit, Cai] you — will you look at it 
in that light? 

When you folks are again in Chicago, I will be happy to have 
you step over to the Doe House and have dinner with us. Your 
consent will show me that you have decided to overlook the inci- 
dent, and this simple gesture on our part may help to let you 
know how sorry we are. 

Drop me a line when you are coming, and a table in the Gold 
Room will be reserved for you and your party. Of course, there 
will be no check. 

Sincerely yours, 

A promise to do better. The management of a cemetery is somewhat 
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off the beaten paths of business, but the same principles prevail there as in 
any other line of business when it comes to handling a disgruntled customer. 
Notice that in the following letter the cemetery superintendent gets off to 
a good start by agreeing with the customer — then tries patiently to regain 
her goodwill. The lady who got the letter was well pleased. 

Dear Mrs. Doe: 

We are very sorry that you had any reason not to be pleased 
regarding your flowers, but we realize that the bed has not 
looked as it should, in spite of the care we have given it. 

The geraniums all over the cemetery have not done well this 
year, and the colas have been better than usual. Just why this 
should be so, we do not know. 

The grave you mention is certainly lovely, and it has had only 
the care our men have given it, which was no more than yours 
received. As to the difference in price of a bed filled with colas ^ 
instead of geraniums, there would not be much difference, but 
the geraniums can be planted before Memorial Day, and they 
bloom until late in the Fall, while colas are usually planted the 
second week of June, and are gone at the first touch of frost. 

However, we wish to assure you again that we are sorry for the 
failure this year, and whatever you plan for the bed next year, 
we shall try to make it the very best. If it fails again, it won’t 
be because of lack of effort on our part. 

Yours very truly, 

Mystery of the bobby-pin. Sometimes the circumstances behind a 
customer s complaint are so unexplainable that even the adjustment letter 
writer is stymied in knowing how to handle it. In the case that follows — 
the mystery of the bobby-pin — the reply was, to say the least, unorthodox. 
The writer took the chance of matching w^it with the customer — always a 
dangerous procedure. In explaining how' he happened to write such an 
unusual letter, the writer said: “Well, from reading hU letter, I sensed that 
he was a chap w^ho didn’t take anything too seriously, and that he might 
react more favorably if I joked with hini, than if I remained serious and 
apologetic. That was the way I figured him, but I’ll admit his second letter 
took a load off my mind. I had my fingers crossed, because I knew' he had 
to be the kind of a fellow- I surmised, or my letter to him would be a dud.’’ 

The remarks of this experienced adjustor take us back to the section 
devoted to Letter Carpentry. You will remember that one of the steps in 
planning a letter is to visualize your reader. That is exactly what this letter 
writer did, and he was willing to stake his reputation and twenty years 
experience in handling claims on the assumption that the reply in jocular 
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language would be the right approach for this particular individual. You 
can see for yourself, in the customer’s second letter, whether or not the 
analysis was correct. 

And now — the strange mystery of the bobby-pin. 

The Letter of Complaint 

Gentlemen : 

Heretofore, I have been a great exponent of your cereal as the 
perfect breakfast food. But imagine my chagrin when this morn- 
ing 1 opened one of your beautiful packages and saw in all its 
ugliness the enclosed bobby-pin. 

Though I have served in the army of my country where at times 
filth was of necessity thrust upon me, yet there is to my mind 
nothing more disgusting in food than the tubular growth that 
covers our heads. Next to it, I class all appurtenances that are 
deemed a necessity by the fairer sex to keep their tresses in order. 

To find a bobby-pin in one’s breakfast food is, to say the least, 
quite disconcerting. 

I may be able to live it down, but never again will I be able to 
look a choice portion of your cereal in the face without seeing 
this crinkled, unappetizing bit of foreign substance. 

Once a booster for your cereal. 

The Letter of Conciliation 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

You’ve got me, Mr. Doe, if you saw a bobby-pin in a box of our 
biscuits. I haven’t a thing to say, and I know most of the 
answers. 

You can bet the factory superintendent will hear about your 
report and every precaution will be taken to prevent the possi- 
bility of repetition. You showed a mighty fine spirit in reporting 
the incident, but believe me, it is a serious matter to us. 

[Until now the letter is conventional in content 
— here the writer begins to skate on thin ice] 

I can readily understand how one might feel at a time like that — 
if his mind just ran to bobby-pins without any of the trimmings. 
However, consider for a moment, the romantic side. 

You should see some of the “snappy numbers” working in our 
modern, sanitary plant. Nearly all of them are good for an extra 
heart-beat or two, and a second look from any live wire and 
who cares about the dead ones? Can you honestly j$a\' you felt 
any offensive revolt any time you ever got your face all tangled 
up in lovely tresses, and whispered sweet nothings into a shell- 
like, receptive ear? 
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Even a bobby-pin wasn’t so oflFensive at a time like that, and 
ril bet there have been moments when you thought that even 
hair would make a good breakfast food, if properly treated with 
a little sugar and cream. 

Ah me; those days have gone forever — possibly; but our biscuits 
(barring unfortunate accidents) are still delightful morsels. I am 
having another package sent direct to you from the mill. 

Here’s hoping the evening before was not too strenuous, and the 
sun is shining brightly, the first time you try this replacement 
package of for breakfast. 

Sincerely yours, 

The Customer's Second Letter 
Dear Mr. Smith : 

Your “apology” relative to bobby-pins has been received, and 
appreciated. Thanks for the ride. Mrs. Doe and I were hoping 
for one, and you didn’t disappoint us. 

Since your softness of heart will not permit the proper chastise- 
ment of your beauty chorus, I hope that the lash of criticism will 
be laid lightly upon the shoulders of the Simon Degree that 
superintends your factory. Your use of the word “if” bums me 
up — however, we will skip it, and get down to cases. 

Being an exponent of hair as a breakfast food when treated with 
sugar and cream, you must be the person about whom it was 
written — “He stood on a bridge at midnight, his head was in a 
whirl ; his eyes and mouth were full of hair, his arms were full of 
girl.” Be that as it may, your attempt at evasion was delightful, 
and your description of pulchritude quite inviting. 

I was sorry to hear that for you “those days are gone forever,” 
but I am glad to know that one who could at least talk about 
such things had the privilege of replying to my letter. I am still 
waiting for the replacement package, and if it is not filled with 
gold plated bobby-pins, or a round-trip ticket to your city for the 
purpose of giving your beauty chorus the onceover, I shall be 
greatly disappointed. 

A ppreciatively yours, 

The tip-off in the adjustment story just reviewed comes in the way the 
customer ended his first and second letters. The one closed with “Once 
a booster for your cereal,” and the other, “Appreciatively yours.” You 
might accuse the writer who brought this change about as being “unbusi- 
nesslike” or “not dignified,” but his letter hit the jackpot. It is difficult to 
find fault with success. 

How another adjustment letter made a friend. One of the joys of 
being an adjustment correspondent is the fact that it is possible to measure 
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the results of a letter by the reader’s reaction to it. You saw this fact 
illustrated in the case of the bobby-pin, and it happens again in the following 
exchange of correspondence between a gentleman living in Santa Ana, 
California, and Wm. T. Summers, Jr., writing for Graham Brothers, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 

1. Complaint 

Gentlemen : 

On February 3, I sent your truck driver, A. B. Smith, a repair 
bill for $15.50, the amount of damage he did when he collided 
with my auto in front of the school house on E. Chapman Ave. I 
had signalled a left turn, which he admits. 

Up to now he has ignored the bill. If not paid in 5 days, I shall 
begin suit in the small claims court, to recover same with costs. 

Very truly yours, 

2. Adjustment 

Dear Mr, Doe: 

Needless to say, we sincerely regret that your claim for damages 
in the amount of $15.50 has not been adjusted to your satisfac- 
tion before this time. 

During the twenty-seven years we have been in business we have 
been extremely jealous of the reputation \»r have acquired for 
courtesy, not only from our office executives but from our drivers 
as well. 

We are sorry the accident occurred but hope that our driver con- 
ducted himself in a courteous manner. We have instructed Mr. 

L B Long manager of our operations at Orange, to pay you 
immediately the $15.50 in full settlement of the claim. 

Again we apologize for our delay in taking care of this matter 
and will appreciate your not holding this unfortunate experience 
against our record for carefulness and courtesy. 

If at any time we can be of service to you, you have only to let 
US know. 

Yours very truly, 


3. Appreciation 


Dear Mr. Summers: 


Your most courteous letter was received, Md Mr. Long gave me 
his check for $15.50 in full settlement for the damage done to my 


auto by your truck driver. 

I owe you people an apology for my hasty action and hope you 
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will forgive me. It has been many years since I received so 
courteous a letter. It has impressed me i^reatly, and my wife and 
I often speak about it. . . 

Very truly yours, 

It must be conceded “a job well done” when one short letter such as 
Mr. Summers’ can change an angry man threatening to sue, to a smiling 
man who says, “I owe you people an apology” 

3. Telling the Customer “Yes” 

Not a difficult letter to write. It requires no particular skill to grant 
a customer’s request, or to adjust a misunderstanding his way. The big 
thing he is after is satisfaction, and if he gets it, the letter telling him so is 
comparatively easy to dictate. However, there are two things the correspond- 
ent should keep in mind so that the situation may be turned to the best 
advantage of the company. 

One, as already noted, is taking care to grant the request or make the 
adjustment cheerfully without implying that the customer is getting some- 
thing to which he is not really entitled. A favor extended grudgingly or 
with an air of patient condescension is little better than a favor denied. 
The recipient naturally resents the insinuation that he has been unreason- 
able, or that he is being humored as a matter of policy. 

The second is the complement of the first. If the implication ot 
coddling is carefully avoided, and the adjustment or concession is offered 
in the light of a service which the writer and his company are happy to 
render, then the time is propitious for the winning of considerable goodwill. 
Usually the person filing a complaint or asking some special service is on 
the defensive. He may even present his case more belligerently than the 
circumstances warrant, hoping in that way to force a favwable leply. If 
money is involved, he fears that an argument may develop, and worries 
about a possible loss. Then back comes the letter from the company 
— sympathetic, agreeable, cheerfully accepting the customer’s viewpoint, 
and asking only the privilege of making things right. Under such circum- 
stances, the customer’s reaction is highly favorable: he feels that he is 
dealing wdth a fine, dependable company; his attitude is one of goodwill. 
Many a lasting business relationship dates back to a complaint properly 
handled. The individual who writes adjustment letters can be a salesman, 
even though he never leaves the office. 

Make it a big YES. There are a lot of words in our language that 
people especially like to hear, and surely one of the first ten is yes. Of 
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course, it can’t always be used in business 
use is sure to please. 


letters, but when it is possible Its 


another thirty days to pay this 
bill, and we are very glad to do you this favor. 

Yes, you are right, Mr. Doe. A dealer cannot always anticipate 
the exact volume of his Christmas sales, and we certainly don’t 
want a fine customer like yourself to be without any of our goods 
when he has the chance to sell them. We stopped taking orders 
four weeks ago, but don*t worry. You’ll get your five cases not 
later than Wednesday of next week. 


Yes, Mrs. Doe, what you say in your letter is true. We were 
late in making the shipment, and we are sorry. 

Yes, Reverend Doe, your July bill for gas used in your home 
is somewhat higher than usual — ^but did you notice that the two 
preceding bills were averaged? 


Yes, indeed, Mr. Doe. We will be glad to exchange the sizes, 
and we consider it a privilege to render you this little service. 


Yes is a fine word, isn’t it? Well, then, as a business correspondent, 
use it at every possible opportunity. The reader smiles when you agree 
with him ; he frowns when you do not. Even if you are not going to do all 
that he has asked, it is usually possible to say ‘ yes” about some little part 
of it. If that is so, start with the part that says yes; then, reluctantly, swing 
to the no. Even a turndown letter can be dictated in such a way that the 
reader feels you are sorry it couldn’t be otherwise. Be happy to say yes — 
be sorry to say no. The writer who takes pains to follow that simple slogan 
will make many customers friends. 

Consider, for example : 


A Happy Yes 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Yes, of course. It makes us feel right good to have this chance 
to give you a lift. You have been a loyal customer for many 
years; why shouldn’t we do something for you once in a while? 

Jack Smith, during his call next week, will help you pack the 
china and see that it is shipped. In the meantime, the numbers 
that you want will be rushed right out to you. 

Best regards, Mr. Doe, and thanks for putting this problem of 
yours where it belongs — in our lap. 

Cordially, 
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A Sour Yes 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

It seems a little unreasonable that you should ask us to take 
back china which you have had in your store for almost a year. 
We urge our buyers to anticipate their sales carefully, and not 
to overstock, and while we are pleased to grant you this conces- 
sion this one time, we must go on record that we are not setting 
any precedent to follow when you find yourself in a similar 
predicament in the future. 

We might say, also, that several dealers in your territory have 
been reordering the same numbers you wish to exchange, and if 
they can sell them, we believe a little push would do as much 
for you. 

Please pack the china very carefully, as we will not be responsi- 
ble for breakage. 

Yours very truly 


A Sad No 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Yes, how well we know what a good customer you have been, 
and you have every right to ask any favor within our power to 
grant. We do appreciate your business, and like to prove it when 
we can. 

The candy business, as you know, is difficult. We try hard to 
package our line in the best possible way to withstand the con- 
dition you describe. We think you must have found that our 
candy does stay fresh longer than any other brand. 

But when we ship an order, and it is accepted by the buyer, 
about all we can do is sit back and hope he sells it within a 
reasonable period of time. We just couldn’t guarantee it to keep 
fresh indefinitely — if we did, we would soon be out of the candy 
business. 

The lot you mention has been in your store eight months, and 
that is a long time for any candy to stay in the condition it left 
the factory. Of course, as an old candy dealer you know how 
true that is. 

There is one bright side to your problem. You bought 144 of 
the one pound boxes, and have sold 123. On the latter you have 
made a substantial profit, and more than enough to offset any 
loss on those still unsold. 

Please understand, Mr. Doe, we feel very badly that we can*t 
take the 21 boxes back. But some other time, we surely will 
go out of our way to do you a favor — something that the rules 
of our business will allow. 
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I think you know how hard it was for me to write this letter^ for 
we are proud to have you sell our fine candies, and surely wish 
you well. 

Sincerely yours, 


A Sour No 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

As a good businessman, and one who has handled package candy 
for many years, we think you must understand how unreasonable 
it is to ask any maker to accept the return of goods which arc 
eight months old. 

You know that no other firm would do this for you, and you 
cfcrtainly can’t ask, in any spirit of fairness, that we be the 
exception. 

Another time, we suggest that you give our packages a better 
display on your counters and push them harder. Also, it may 
sound strange for us to say so, but we would much rather you 
ordered in smaller quantities, than to overshoot the mark and 
then ask us to hold the bag. 

Our answer has to be no, Mr. Doe. We cannot, and will not, 
allow any dealer to return candy which he has accepted and 
found to be in good condition. We make it — ^you sell it. That’s 
the only way we can both realize a fair profit. 

Yours very truly, 

The letters you have just read need no comment. Two were written by 
friendly businessmen who reaUy did appreciate their customers. The other 
two were the misguided efforts of men who have never learned how to say 
happy yes or a sad no. Their letters kill business, rather than build it. 

Living up to guarantee. The customers receiving the following two 
letters must have felt kindly toward the writers and their organizations. 
Both say “Yes” without quibbling. The first letter was mailed for rose 
growers Jackson & Perkins Go., of New York; the second for Hecker 
Products Corporation, Indianapolis, makers of Shinola shoe polishes. 

From the Rose Growers 


Dear Customer: 

We are sony the plants you received from us did not prove satis- 
factory. In spite of our best efforts, plants sometimes fail to 
grow pro]>erly. We know this has caused you extra work and 
disappointment. 

We wanf our plants to be satisfactory, and are glad to replace 
them as we guarantee. 
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We have, therefore, entered a replacement order for fresh stock 
to be shipped to you this fail. We are sure this shipment will 
increase the beauty of your garden. 

Yours very truly. 

From the Shoe Polish Company 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

We have received the tin of 2-in-I Black Paste which you 
returned — with the key opener broken. 

We maintain a rigid inspection crew whose job it is to detect 
even the slightest imperfection in our tins. Occasionally, one 
does get by, but it*s very rare; nevertheless, you have been un- 
fortunate in receiving one of these imperfect tins, and we are 
sending you double the purchase price and another tin of 2-in-1 
Black Paste. 

We want you to be convinced that 2-in-I Shoe Polishes are 
the finest you can buy, both in package and contents. Please 
continue to use 2-in-1 — we know you will be satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 

Cooling a hot-headed customer. It is indeed an unusual trend of 
events when a customer demands an adjustment, gets it, and then relents 
and gives the money back. All of this was brought about by the fine letter 
written by the company correspondent. You could hardly find a more 
satisfying example of well-handled customer relations than the following — 
an adjustment drama in three acts. 

Act I — Customer's First Letter 

Gentlemen : 

Your letter of January 8th asks about an order we made for 
goods in November. This order was mailed with two one-dollar 
bills and forty cents enclosed. 

I note what you say in regard to receiving the 40^ remittance 
only. I want to ask again as I did in my former letter, why did 
you send the goods, if there was only 40< in the envelope? Please 
answer this. 

We have never established a credit with you. We have always 
paid cash. It is very unreasonable for you to have sent goods 
when you received only about one-sixth of the cost. I don’t 
believe the head of your company tolerates that kind of business. 
Furthermore, I believe if a clerk filled an order that way, you 
would release him from your service. 
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Please give me the name of the clerk that filled the order in this 
way. Also his address. 

I am sorry after so many years of dealing with you that such a 
thing as this should interrupt our friendship. But it would be 
an easy matter for your clerk who handled this order to take 
the two one-dollar bills. 

We have a neighbor who had the entire amount of money for 
his order taken, but the order was filled later — by either you or 
Sears Roebuck. 

Kindly give the above information, so it will be easier to trace 
the thief. 

Yours truly, 

Act II — Company Reply 

Dear Mr. Doe ; 

I am sorry there has been a misunderstanding about your remit- 
tance. But there was only 40 cents with the order when we 
received it, Mr. Doe. We looked carefully and are still holding 
the piece of cardboard in which the coins were wrapped. 

And now I will explain why we sent the goods without the full 
amount to pay for therp. Evidently, Mrs. Doe forgot to put a 
stamp on the envelope, for the El Dorado postmaster wrote us 
for the postage. We sent it at once, and the letter was deliv- 
ered to us on November 12. Although you have never had an 
open account with us, there had already been quite a delay and 
thinking you were in a hurry for the goods, we sent them on and 
wrote you for the balance due us. 

Our mail is opened by bonded clerks and each one is under the 
strictest supervision, so it is hardly probable that the two one- 
dollar bills were taken after the order reached us. As we have 
a number of these clerks, it is impossible to give you the name 
of the one opening your letter. 

As you perhaps know, it is not safe to send money through the 
mail in any form except by express or post office rnoney order, 
bank draft or personal check. If for any reason silver or cur- 
rency must be used, the letter should be registered. Otherwise, 
the money goes at the sender s risk, and we can hardly be 
expected to make good any loss that may occur. 

But you have been such a good customer for so many years that 
we wouldn’t risk having a misunderstanding come between us, 
so we are marking the $1.99 account paid. So, if you will use 
one of the safe ways when sending your future remittance, we 
can promise you prompt and efficient service. 

Yours very truly, 
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Act III — Customer's Second Letter 


Dear Sir: 

Your kind and explanatory letter of January 15 received, I assure 
you such a fine letter is thankfully received. 

I am sorry indeed this trouble has occurred between us. I have 
repeatedly cautioned my wife about sending cash through the 
mail, as the weight of the coins would signify there was money 
inside, and by taking out the currency and leaving the coins, the 
next postal clerk might swear the coins vvere still in the envelope 
when he handled it. 

We understood cash is sent at our risk. My wife has sent much 
cash in this way and refuses to buy a money order. 

I am sure the two one-dollar bills were placed in the envelope 
with the coins as our oldest son saw his mother place them there 
and seal the envelope. He did not see her mail the letter, how- 
ever, so doesn’t know whether she stamped it or not. She doesn’t 
remember stamping it. 

1 note your explanation about your clerks and I hope they are 
not guilty of stealing the money. 

I am sending my personal check to the amount of $1.99 to cover 
this account. I will ask you to re-enter the account on your 
books and then balance it with this check. I am enclosing two 
five-cent stamps for the postage you sent to El Dorado as you 
mentioned in your letter. 

I assure you again I am very sorry about this trouble and appre- 
ciate your attention, and the kindness you have shown, and I 
believe you are correct all the way through. 

My wife says she is through sending cash in this way. 

Very truly yours, 

P.S. I placed an order through your store at Nevada to your 
house for $11.07 last Monday. 

When shipment is larger than ordered. Among the most common and 
annoying mistakes in business is the shipping of goods not ordered, or 
sometimes just a larger amount than ordered. In such cases the customer 
must be satisfied, of course, even at the cost of having the unwanted goods 
returned. In the following letter, you see how this problem is handled by 
E. C. Carlson, writing for McKesson & Robbins, Minneapolis wholesale 
druggists. 

Friend Doe: 

Jim Hopkins reported with the nice order given him yesterday 
that we shipped five cases of soap on an order written for one 
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Since it*5 expensive soap and a sixty-day or niore supply, it’s 
entirely up to you as to the return of the overshipme.iu, but that 
involves trouble to you and expense to us, so I thought if thirty 
days extra for discounting the bill is O.K. with you, Td mark 
the account accordingly. 

I talked with the operator in the Entry Department about the 
error and can see where she could easily have read the one lor 
a five, but I know Jim intended it as one case and that’s that. 

The Adjustment Department is ready to pass credit if you return 
it, so you can just do as you like. 1*11 make notation on the 
account card that the dating will apply if no return is made. 

Very sorry about the mistake, Mr. Doe. You know we try hard 
to avoid such things, and thank you for today’s order which is 
on its way. 

Yours very truly, 

Of course, the letters you have been reading are only a small sample 
of the many that must be written by the Adjustment Manager, or someone 
in his department, when different circumstances justify telling the customer 
that what he wants will be granted. You will see more of them in the 
following section devoted to Credit and Collection letters. As previously 
stated, the writing of such letters involves no particular problem, since 
the reader is sure to be pleased with the “Yes’* which they contain. 

4. Letter.*^ That Must Say "No*' 

A much more exacting job. When the customer’s request must be 
denied, completely or in part, the man telling him so faces a rather difficult 
situation. The only bright side of the problem is that in many cases the 
customer’s request is based on a misunderstanding of the circumstances, 
and being fair-minded, as most people are, he may listen favorably to 
reason. If, however, the appeal to reason fails — from lack of tact on the 
part of the correspondent or stubbornness on the part of the customer- 
future business may be wiped out. 

Certainly, the job of refusing the customer should not be left to an 
inexperienced clerk, or to one not well-regarded as a writer of friendly 
letters. It is a task requiring the highest type of diplomacy, and should be 
delegated to one of the best letter writers in the company, and of course, 
one who is closely allied to sales. 

The letters which follow cover a few of the circumstances in business 
which involve trying to deny the customer what he wants and at the same 
time keeping his goodwill. The number of these situations is almost count- 
less, but the method of handling them is pretty much the same. They all 
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seek tactfully to make the customer understand why the company cannot 
go along with him — they appeal to the customer's sense of fairness when 
he is acquainted with the company’s point of view. 

Turning down request for advertising help. Every advertising manager 
is beset with the problem of what to say to customers who ask special 
advertising helps. The request may take any one of a thousand forms, but 
whatever its nature, if granted it has little or no value to the company, and 
becomes an unwarranted drain on the coordinated advertising budget. A 
dealer wants free goods for sampling at a local business show, money for 
participation in some special advertising scheme promoted by his home- 
town newspaper, prizes to contribute to a church bazaar, permission to 
sponsor an athletic te2un which means paying the entry fee and buying the 
uniforms, or for some other purpose which in his mind is worthwhile 
promotion for the company and his own store. Or, the request may be a 
contribution to some civic or charitable enterprise — money for the Com- 
munity Chest, a batch of tickets to the Firemen’s Ball, or for food donations 
to the poor. 

In many cases the cause is worthy, but w'hat the individual dealer does 
not realize is that the city involved is only one of many in which the 
company’s goods are sold. If the bars are let down in one instance, a 
precedent is established for similar action in all other instances of the same 
type. An enormous amount of money can be spent by any company for 
such purposes, and yet none of them are connected with the general 
advertising plan for the year, nor has any money been included in the 
annual budget to cover them. 

The letter which follows covers one of the situations just described. 
It is evidently a follow-up of a previous denial which had aroused con- 
siderable anger. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

That was a sizzling response you gave to our last letter. Please 
accept my apology for not making our position clear. 

You, as a director of promotional work, must have the problem 
of deciding where your advertising money is to be spent. From 
the many very desirable advertising media available, you must 
select a few. When advertising dollars are scarce, good manage- 
ment demands that you concentrate them on a few lines that 
have proved most effective for you. 

Well, we’re in the same boat. Our budget this year just would 
not cover booth space and premium-list advertising, althouj^ we 
know it is valuable. 
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This year, as usual, we are receiving requests to advertise with 
hundreds of show secretaries, county agents, and association men 
who are our good friends. We can*t advertise with them all, and 
you’ll agree, I know, that it would be unfair to play favorites. 

Our wish for your success was not as empty as it may have 
seemed. Our men know the value of good shows. They also 
know good stock and have helped many a feeder to select and 
develop prize winners. Many of the entries in your show this 
year will be made by owners who were encouraged by our sales- 
men to send them to you. 

So we believe our relations thus far have been mutually helpful. 

We want them to continue that way. 

Sincerely yours, 

Sometimes a dealer takes the bull by the horns and spends company 
money without the slightest authority. Of course, it turns out later that he 
has spent his own money, but the problem of telling him so is a little difficult. 
A typical situation of this kind is covered by the two letters below: first, 
the dealer’s letter assuming the expense will be approved, and then the 
company’s letter which sets him right. 

Dealer* s Letter About Unapproved Advertising 
Gentlemen : 

The first lot of your radios is more than half sold. You can see 
that you made no mistake in giving me the account. On the 
very hrst day we hit the ball for nine of the Super-Tones, six of 
the Miniatures, and had three auto installations. Here’s how 
we did it: 

We put on a grand opening two weeks ago last Saturday. Every 
woman who came to our store that day got a present of a fine 
potted flower, and we passed out thirty-cent cigars to all the 
men. This cost me some dough, but I’m not a piker when it 
comes to doing things right. Also, we gave balloons to all the 
kids. 

Of course, I had to let the public know what was going on, so I 
ran a half-page ad in the Gazette for two days before the grand 
opening. T^c owner of this paper is a lodge brother of mine, 
and he gave me a special rate of $100 for the two insertions. 

I asked your salesman, Tim Murphy, about your paying for this 
ad, but he said he had no authority to approve it. So I went 
ahead anyway, knowing you would be glad to cooperate. If there 
is any question about it, I’ll meet you halfway and split the bill, 
but I imagine you’ll pay it all, now that you know how much 
we sold the first day. 
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Don't worry about your account here. Your account is in good 
hands, as you’ll have more reason to know as the year goes on. 

Very truly yours, 

The Company Says 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

When Mr. Murphy sent us your initial order he remarked, 

Mr. Doe doesn’t lead any other dealer in this part of the country, 

I’ll eat my hat.” And from the start you have made, it looks as 
if he will escape indigestion. 

We can see you are a merchandiser from the word go. That you 
rightfully look on local advertising as an investment is evident 
from all the things you did on your opening day. 

You appreciate that the only sound relationship between dealer 
and manufacturer is an unselfish partnership — each partner 
accepting a fair share of the responsibilities. Our advertising 
responsibility is to plan and pay for a big, successful national 
program; yours is to support this program locally, as you have so 
well started out to do. 

If we tried to advertise locally for nearly three thousand dis- 
tributors, we couldn’t do the r^ht job nationally. We know you 
would rather have the benefits of a desire-creating national cam- 
paign, running month after month, building sales for you, mini- 
mizing the strength of competition, increasing the power of your 
own advertising, than receive a petty allowance, and be left 
to fight a lone battle. 

Your opening advertising showed you a profit on actual sales, 
and gave you contacts which should lead to many more sales in 
the days ahead. And we know you say, “Any advertising expense 
that makes a profit for me is all to the good.” 

You can count on us to do our part always — ^with the greatest 
radio value on the market; with prompt, careful service — ^with a 
continuation of our national advertising. And we know we can 
count on you in the same way to do your part — with your usual 
force and enthusiasm. 

Sincerely yours, 

Refusing a big order at a lower price. More thorns in the flesh of 
business are the requests from customers who think a big order should 
bring them a concession in price. Often, they are difficult to refuse because 
an order may be lost, but most executives are agreed that price-cutting is a 
practice which in the long run does not pay. He who can write the letter 
which makes the order stick without any concession is a favored son in 
his company — and here’s how one man did the job. 
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Dear Mr. Doe: 


John Smith submitted to us your order for 10 dozen of our style 
o. at $12.50 each, and I am forced to grip the arms of my 
ch^r With super-strength to resist his arguments, which are the 
embodiment of logic and common sense. 


But the man whose example I want to follow— the man whose 
business principles I admire and try to emulate — is none other 
than yourself. I know for a fact that if the Beau Brummcl of 
your city came into your store he could not buy his clothing one 
cent cheaper than the lowliest habitue of your Main Street, 
despite the fact that the selection of your clothing by this Beau 
Brummel could influence countless others to trade at your store. 

If your business had not been built on the principle of one price 
to all, your store never could have achieved the success it has, 
nor would it be recognized today as first in your city. 


By no other policy could it have won the confldence of your 
community, and what is just as important, even the confidence 
of your competitors. 


And the same principle of one price for all, Mr. Doe, is the one 
that can build also for me. So you need only to look into your 
own heart to know why I must at all costs adhere to the same 
policy on which your own store’s business was built, for if I 
waive I should surely be a failure. 

I know that you, above all, will give me credit for this desire to 
succeed in the right way. I am also sure you will be the last one 
to refuse to give me business simply because oi my determination 
to stick to the path you yourself have followed. 

I enclose a little booklet which explains style No. 190 fully, and 
I wish there were some way by which I could have you know, 
just as well as I do, that every statement in this booklet is a 
correct statement of facts — with nothing “dolled up” to make 
it sound good. 

Should you care to compare our No. 190 with any other compet- 
ing number you can easily get the facts by having a pair of each 
tested by a reputable testing firm. We have had tests made of 
all the numbers that compete with ours and we can say with 
honest conviction that we have not found its equal yet. 


Sincerely yours, 


Refusing to sell direct. We don’t suppose a day passes in the life of 
the average manufacturing company that one or more letters are not 
received from people who are trying, either from ignorance or intent, to 
bypass authorized distributors. No company of reputable rating, however, 
will compete with its own dealers by selling direct to a consumer; in fact, 
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no company would long have any dealers if it followed such a practice. 
Under such circumstances, the logical procedure is a friendly letter to the 
ambitious buyer which holds his interest in the product, but sends him to 
the nearest distributor to get it. A very good letter to handle this situation 
is one which appears in the Business Executive's Handbook, published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. It uses the line of thought which would fit almost any 
similar need. 

Dear Mrs. Doe: 

Thank you very much for your order for one of our new ELEC- 
TRA electric irons. 

We sincerely appreciate this evidence of your interest in the new 
ELECTRA, and wish that wo could fill your order. However, as 
manufacturers, we sell through retail dealers, and our arrange- 
ment with the dealers throughout the country does not permit 
our selling direct from the factory. 

We regret, therefore, that we must return your check with the 
request that you either visit or telephone the ELECTRA dealer 
in your city, who will be glad to deliver your iron at the price 
advertised. In buying from the dealer, you will have the ad- 
vantage of choosing from a large stock and will avoid the annoy- 
ance of possible delay in shipment. 

The name, address, and telephone number of the ELECTRA 
dealer in your city is: 

Polk Electrical Supply Company, 

4422 East Main Street, 

Telephone, YOrk 8-3330. 

Every ELECTRA is guaranteed by us, and also by the dealer, 
to be in perfect condition. 

We hope that you will soon be numbered among the many thou- 
sands of women who have found that with the new ELECTRA 
ironing is no longer a drudgery. The ELECTRA is very easy 
to handle. It saves 30% of the time needed when you use any 
other electric iron now on the market. 

To bring an ELECTRA to your home, simply pick up the tele- 
phone and call: 

YOrk 8-3330, 

Sincerely yours. 

With this suggested letter, the Business Executive's Handbook supplies 
an outline which can be followed by any person faced with the same 
problem of telling a would-be direct buyer to see the authorized dealer. 

L Start by thanking the buyer. 

2. Explain that you sell only through dealers. 
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3. Say that check it encloted. 

4. Give name, addrest, and telephone number of dealer. 

5. Mention guarantee of the product. 

6. Re-sell the product to hold the buyer in line. 

We think the above outline might contain two more points. These 
would be: 

2J/2- Explain advantages of buying from a dealer. 

4 / 2 - Notify dealer of a prospective customer in his town. 

When true, as it may be of certain products and services, point 2/2 can be 
made quite convincing in the turn-down letter. The person buying from a 
local dealer or agent can conveniently turn to the latter for repairs and 
get quick attention for any justified complaint. People who buy automobiles 
at the factory, for example, sometimes have more trouble in getting them 
serviced than do those who buy their cars “at home.” An alert dealer would 
appreciate point 4*/^ — the service from the factory, the customer-lead. 

Explaining damage in transit. A considerable number of the complaints 
that must be adjusted in business are based on customer dissatisfaction with 
the condition of the delivered goods. Some of these causes for complaint 
are purely imaginary, and must be handled with a firm but polite no. An 
example was the case of the merchant who wanted to return candy which 
had been in his store eight months. Other times, the damage claimed is so 
slight that the buyer is only looking for trouble in mentioning it. Even if the 
trouble is so slight as a tiny scratch on the leg of a chair, no company can 
afford to brush it off too brusquely. The concern of the buyer may seem 
petty and foolish, but it is still important to him. 

In the great majority of damage claims, the common carrier is at 
fault and not the company. The goods are carefully packed and delivered 
in perfect condition to the carrier, and the damage occurs between that time 
and delivery. In such cases, the carrier is responsible, but not unless the 
condition is declared before the goods are taken away and stored or 
displayed in the buyer’s place of business. Not all claims may be approved 
by the carrier, and when one isn’t, the shipper is likely to feel the full blast 
of the buyer’s displeasure. 

Experienced buyers — retail and wholesale — ^understand the obligations 
of the carrier, and how to handle claims for damage in transit All the 
seller has to do after learning of the damage is to supply the date of ship- 
ment, the bill of lading number, and the name of the transportation company. 
With this information, the buyer is content to present his claim direct to 
the carrier; this is the procedure usually followed. 
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However^ as a goodwill service some companies prefer to adjust the 
buyer*s complaint and look to the carrier for compensation. This plan is 
especially favored in dealing with small or inexperienced buyers who seldom 
get a shipment and do not understand how to present a claim to a carrier. 
It involves trouble and some small expense for the company, but both are 
more than ojffset by the goodwill to be won by the special service. A good 
illustration of such service is found in the book, Modern Business English,* 
by Babenroth and Parkhurst. You will agree that any person who received 
a letter like the following one would feel cordial toward the company 
sending it. 

Dear Sir: 

We arc very sorry to know from your letter of March 15 that 
the mahogany desk you ordered as a birthday gift for your son 
arrived so badly marred that you cannot accept it. 

As the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad gave us a 
receipt acknowledging that the desk was received perfectly 
crated, it must have been damaged in transit. Although our 
responsibility ends when the railroad has accepted the desk, we 
know how much interest you have in this beautiful and useful 
gift for your son. We are, therefore, sending you today, by pre- 
paid express, another desk exactly like the one you ordered. It 
should reach you promptly. 

If you will please telephone the express company to make a spe- 
cial delivery immediately on the arrival of the desk at their 
receiving station, you should have it not later than the day of 
your son’s birthday. 

Please leave the damaged desk in the hands of the railroad. We 
shall enter a claim with them, so that you will not be troubled 
further. 

We thank you for writing promptly, and assure you that our 
only desire is that you receive the desk promptly, and in perfect 
condition. 

Sincerely yours, 

The man who dictated the above letter demonstrated both his own 
keen knowledge of human nature and a fine spirit of service on the part of 
his company. First, he made plain to the customer that the company’s 
responsibility ended with delivery of the desk to the carrier. Hence, he 
made it clear that the company was going out of its way to make the son’s 
birthday a pleasant one, and to spare the customer the necessity of filing 


* Publishers: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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his own claim against the railroad. In other words, the writer made sure 
that the goodwill services rendered by his company would be understood 
and fully appreciated. 

5. Letters That Deal with Price Advances 

How to announce higher prices. Naturally, no individual or company 
likes to hear that the price of a commodity or service has gone up. Unless 
the news is presented tactfully, the buyer may turn to other sources of 
supply in an effort to escape the increase, and even though unsuccessful, 
may place his order with another firm. Businessmen do not like to see their 
customers in a shopping mood, and they realize the importance of making 
the announcement of a price increase as painless as possible. Unfortunately, 
this objective often tends to make the announcement letter too apologetic, 
as if the writer feared an unpleasant reaction from his customer. Note the 
almost guilty tone of the opening paragraph of a letter used by one sales 
manager. 

For months, against a steadily rising market, we have stoutly 
battled to maintain our present price levels, but we are now 
reluctantly forced to advise increases which we hope yor. will 
accept as necessary, and without any loss of your valued business. 

It is obvious that the writer of the above paragraph was trembling in 
his boots, and fearful that the reader would resent the increases and take 
his orders elsewhere. Because of his own mental atutude toward the price 
changes, the very thing he fears is likely to happen. The customer says to 
himself: “The writer of this letter must know his company is taking 
advantage of a higher market, or he would not be so apologetic — he isn’t 
pulling any wool over my eyes.” 

Of course, it is also possible to make the announcement of higher prices 
too blunt or casual. No doubt you have seen letters of this type, in which 
the writer seems to gloat over the fact that at last the company can reap 
a greater profit. He makes it plain that business is brisk, and that the 
orders of the customer are not especially needed. For example: 

We are pleased to send you our new price list, with the under- 
standing that all of the quotations are subject to change without 
notice. We might add that our factory is now operating around 
the clock, and orders on hand are ample to keep us on that 
schedule indefinitely. 

There is plenty to irritate the customer in such a tactless announcement. 
The writer is “pleased” to send it. He says in a rather domineering way that 
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the quotations will be changed at the will of his company. Then he boasts 
about the number of orders on hand, and how the factory is running twenty- 
four hours a day. He plainly implies: “Here are the new prices. You may 
take them or leave them. It makes no difference to us.” In assuming such 
a devil-may-care attitude, the writer forgets that the time may come when 
his company will again be begging for orders. He creates a spectre of ill 
will which later will come back to haunt him. 

Another illustration of the same short-sighted business practice, is 
supplied by the experience of a purchasing agent representing a large 
Midwestern corporation. He wrote to a furniture manufacturer, seeking to 
contract for a considerable number of items to be used in sales contests. 
His first letter, and a second, were ignored but finally the third attempt 
produced the following reply. 

Dear Sir: 

We note your comment with respect to previous letters which 
you have written to us, but you must understand that we are 
under great pressure, and we cannot favor correspondence to the 
detriment of important operations incidental to the filling of 
orders. 

We do not care to sell on the basis outlined in your letters. For 
the past three months we have been running our plant day and 
night, and without another order we would still keep busy for 
the next six months. 

Frankly, we prefer to concentrate on serving customers already 
on our books, rather than negotiate any new business. 

Yours very truly, 

Not only is the above letter discourteous, even insulting, but it also 
demonstrates how differently a prospect may be regarded in good times 
and bad. For several years, the purchasing agent who wanted to buy the 
furniture had been beset by salesmen of the company who needed his 
business. 

One of the simplest ways to announce higher prices is to send the 
new list without special comment, while trying to put into the letter some- 
thing else that may be encouraging to the buyer. The latter is well aware, 
usually, of any general trend in the market, and he is not likely to be 
surprised when a particular company follows the trend. If the buyer is 
a merchant, his own sales prices have been advanced, anyway. 

When it seems best to explain the price changes, figures carry much 
more conviction than mere generalities, such as “in keeping with the 
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advancing cost of raw materials/’ or “because of the stiffening market in 
all lines of business.” The figures used in the next letter make the price 
advances seem quite necessary and reasonable. 

Gentlemen : 

As you no doubt expected, the enclosed new price list reveals a 
number of increases. A few figures will quickly tell you why 
these quotations leave us only a reasonable margin of profit. 

Today we are paying 40 per cent more for burlap bags than we 
did a year ago. Of the more than one hundred ingredients that 
we mix to put in them, not a single one has failed to advance in 
cost to us. The range of these increases runs from 20 to 160 
per cent. 

So, to keep in step with these widespread improvements in busi- 
ness conditions, we have had to change our own prices accord- 
ingly. Probably you have had to do the same thing in your 
own business. 

Sincerely yours, 

The psychological approach used in the concluding paragraph of the 
above announcement is particularly good. In a rather casual way, the 
increase in prices is connected with something pleasing to the dealer — 
“improvements in business conditions.” Then the idea is pleasingly advanced 
that the dealer has also advanced his own prices. Thus, the customer and 
the company are placed in the same boat, and the chance of mutual under- 
standing is good. 

Although it is not possible to set forth any “one right way” to announce 
higher prices, certain general principles seem to emerge from the comments 
already made: 

1. Don’t apologize. Prices must go up and down with the busi- 
ness market. The seller is always entitled to a reasonable 
profit, 

2. On the other hand, don’t be callous or indifferent if the an- 
nouncement happens to be made when orders are easy to get. 

The customer is entitled to as much courtesy and considera- 
tion in good times as in bad limes. 

3. In a general rising market, it is usually unnecessary to justify 
the advance. Don’t weaken your position with explanations. 

4. If, for some special reason, an explanation does seem desirable, 
be specific. Figures that prove increased cost of production 
are far more coni'incing than generalities. 
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5. When possible, accompany the announcement with some com- 
ment or fact that points to more favorable business ccmditions. 

Make the buyer realize that higher prices are only an indica- 
tion of better times for him. 

Breaking the news optimistically. The letter containing the announce- 
ment of higher prices should never indicate fear or doubt in the mind of 
the writer as to how the news may be received. The tone of the letter needs 
to be confident, unconcerned, and as optimistic as it can possibly be made. 
This is the tone in the following letter written by D. H. Dyer for the 
Owatonna Tool Co., Owatonna, Minnesota. First, he talks about the many 
new “specials” brought out for the benefit of customers, and then he 
minimizes the extent and number of the price increases — he makes good 
news of the fact for his customers. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Your copy of the OTC Hand Tool Catalog is in the other com- 
partment of this envelope. 

Because of new machinery design, you now require many more 
special tools than ever before, and we are happy to tell you that 
over 100 of these “specials” were brought out for you during the 
last year. They’re all in this pocket edition catalog, along with 
the 800 other items in the OTC line, so look it over carefully. 
(If you hurry, you might skip a page which shows just what 
you have been wishing for.) 

Since the cost of everything from soup to nuts has been sky- 
rocketing, you’ll be surprised when you see that not all of the 
items have been advanced; that many were raised only a little; 
and that some are still the same. We had to scratch our heads 
to do it, but conditions like we are going through are good for 
all of us because we keep on our toes. 

One thing you can be sure of is: OTC quality is still tops. So, 
when you need anything, shoot your order in to us on one of 
the postage-free cards, and we’ll see that you get what you want, 
when you want it. 

Thanks for readin’. 


Sincerely yours. 


In a letter written for the Menasha Products Company by B. T. 
Hoffmaster, the edge of higher prices is dulled by reminding the jobber of 
the extra profit to be made from stock already on hand, or that ordered 
before the advance. The emphasis is placed on sales to be made, and the 
mention of prices is secondary. 
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r.OLD CUT TIME IS 
KABNET WAX TIME 

And, with temperatures ranginj^ from 70 to 100 degrees, THIS 
IS COLD CUT TIME! 

Butchers everywhere are appealing to jaded summer appetites by 
featuring luncheon meats and other hot weather foods. Most of 
I hem are wrapped in waxed paper. To help your salesmen make 
it KABNET WAX, a full page ad is appearing directly inside the 
front cover in the August issue of Meat Merchandising, the Busi- 
ness Paper of the Retail Industry. Reprints will be mailed to 
your salesmen in a week. Cash in on this KABNET WAX season 

More good news for you is the fact that your present inventory 
of KABNET WAX, plus any orders placed prior to August 2nd, 
will make you some extra profit. Attached arc the slightly higher 
prices effective as of that date. Higher retail schedules are also 
attached. Regardless of what floor stock you may have, may 
wc ask that you advise your sales force of these new prices and 
j)ut them into effect with your trade at once? We are making 
this request of all KABNET WAX distributors. 

Your co-oj)eration in capitalizing on the summer KABNET 
WAX season, and in putting these slightly increased prices into 
effect at once, will be sincerely appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 

L’sing price advance as sales lever. An old sales stimulator -and it 
works, as you know —is the offer to accept ordeis at prevailing prices until 
a given date, when an advance is to be made. In fact, salesmen frequently 
arc accused ot dating orders back in the misguided attempt to get the* old 
prices for ihvir customers; but when the company makes the offer and 
adheres t(» tfu* jinuounced date, there is nothing unethical in the practice. 
II. M. .So.ssiiman, in the following message to customers who have not 
ordered, u>ed tlie lever to pry up business for the Quaker City Rubber 
Comjxin)’. 

Gentlemen : 

This morning the robins were chirping at a great rate — so loud, 
in fact — that I got up half an hour earlier than usual. 

Now — if you ever saw any person uneasier than a commuter in 
the morning ^^ilh more than five minutes to spare— I'd like to 
meet him. That’s what the robins did to me. 

Five minutes to kill! ‘When the robins come, the lawn must be 
sprinkled.*' So down to the cellar I went and pulled out the hose 

a fifty-foot section of Wonderful Ciarden Hose- that had 

alreadv seen ten seasons’ service. It mav last another! 
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That’s the kind of hose we want you to be selling. Quaker Gar- 
den Hose makes and keeps customers. We missed your order 
greatly this year. Kinda nice to fill it last year — we want to do 
it again. 

And here’s the offer — 

Prices are advancing! If you will send us your order before 
May 1st for shipment as soon as possible, we will accept it at the 
before-the-advance price. A clear-cut saving of 10 per cent to 
you. Sorry — but orders for future delivery cannot be accepted. 

You know Quaker products — Quaker goods have a margin that 
is interesting. The order form is for your convenience. Fill out 
NOW — insert in envelope and mail — no stamp necessary. 

Very truly yours, 

Using the same weapon in less romantic fashion — ^without the robins 
— is an announcement mailed by the Moncrief Lenoir Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. 

TO THE SHEET METAL TRADE: 

Prices on Galvanized Steel and Copper Bearing Flat Sheets will 
advance 25 < per 100^ on August first. 

Save money! Send us your order for your needs during the next 
few weeks. Our complete stock is ready for immediate shipment. 

Orders will be accepted at present prices until August 1st. Ship- 
ment or delivery will have to be made by August 10th. 

TERMS: 2% ten days or thirty days net, subject to the approval 
of our credit department. 

Protect yourself against this advance. 

Send us your order now. 

Yours very truly, 

Letter to customer of long standing. The preceding announcement 
presented no special problem to the writer. It was a form letter sent to the 
trade and could be strictly impersonal. Many notices of higher prices fall 
in the same class. An entirely different problem confronts the executive who 
must break the news to an important distributor with whom he is well 
acquainted after years of business relationship. In the latter case, the letter 
goes to one man, instead of a group, and the plea for understanding can 
be made in a personal way, as one friend talks to another. 

A very fine example of this kind of business writing is a letter once 
sent to a business friend and customer by President Jim Shirreffs, of the 
S & M Light Co., Los Angeles. 
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Dear Ernie : 

Everywhere we go, we notice that prices are increasing. It makes 
no diflference whether this is soup or nuts — in the average meal 
we eat, shoes, clothing, or perhaps the price of liquor. Inasmuch 
as you read the newspapers, it will be no news to you that the 
price of labor and materials has advanced rapidly and con- 
sistently. 

Higher labor costs have increased material costs, or vice versa. 

In any event, finished goods are commanding higher figures 
today than they have for many months. These higher wages 
mean more prosperity for the working man, which in turn 
reflects back to the capital goods industry, and sooner or later 
affects Ernie Doe and Jim Shirreffs. 

All of which means that, effective June 15, there will be an in- 
crease in the price of finished goods for your company. This in- 
crease is not very material, and no doubt can be easily absorbed 
without making any change in your cost setup, at least tempo- 
rarily, and can later be passed on to your dealers and consuming 
public. 

I am outlining the various items which we make for you, with a 
comparison of your old cost and the new. This is covered by 
the attached sheet. You will note that in three cases there have 
been no changes. The sum total, considering all these items as 
component parts of one unit, shows a net increase of 11 per 
cent. This covers labor and material. 

As you know, Ernie, material and labor *c osts have been advanc- 
ing. We have preferred to absorb these costs for the past several 
months, rather than to pass them on to you, but it can’t be 
done any more— hence, all new shipments are being billed at 
these new prices, the first batch of which are covered by the 
enclosed invoices, 

I look for these prices to be stable for some time to come, but in 
the present labor and metal market, anybody’s guess is good. 

Best regards from Bill and “Yours Truly,” 

Yours for “Better Lite-ing,” 

The above letter follows the line of thought suggested earlier in this 
discussion. It is not in any sense apologetic. Mr. Shirreffs simply puts his 
cards upward on the table and asks for cooperation. His letter is friendly 
and convincing. It accomplished its purpose. 

Answering price objections. There is considerable difference between 
announcing a higher price and defending it when some customer files an 
objection. The reply to the latter must take time to answer every point, and 
to change the unfavorable opinion. Unless this job is fully performed, the 
danger of a breach in the business relationship is present. 

The writing of such a letter is not to be taken lightly. Great care must 
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be used not to argue with the customer, or to scoff at any reason he may 
have advanced in support of his opinion. On the other hand, the writer 
must firmly support his own position, and prove the price is not too high. 
Obviously, the job requires both skill and patience; it is one of the most 
difficult in the field of business correspondence, as well as in the field of 
[personal selling. The following letter shows how one sales manager handled 
the “too high” objection. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

1 certainly appreciated your letter, even though I cannot agree 
with you that our prices are too high. While it is true that some 
commodities are cheaper today than they were a year ago, this 
does not apply to our particular line. 

In fact, Mr. Doe, we are paying 10 per cent more, on an average, 
for our raw materials. 

Prices, after all, are relatively unimportant. Except in one or 
two rare instances, no manufacturer and no merchant has ever 
developed a permanent business or made any money selling 
“price goods.” We cannot afford to do business on a price basis, 
and I do not believe you can either. 

When both sides of the ledger have been added, and a balance 
.struck, isn’t it a fact that our biggest and most important asset 
is our good name? In that respect, we are all like Tom Smith 
of Big Bend, Kansas. 

One day Tom was the richest and best beloved man in his town. 

The next morning he was a homeless pauper — house and store 
scattered to the four winds by a tornado. 

In six months he was on his feet again and almost as well off as 
before. Why? Because Tom had one valuable asset. People 
trusted him. We wired him to order what he needed and pay 
when he could — and so did every other house with whom he was 
doing business. A tornado might destroy his house and his store 
— but it could not damage his good name. 

Your good name, too, is worth more to you than anything you 
own, just as ours is to us. Your name and our name stand for 
the goods we carry and the business methods we use. Neither 
of us can afford to sell poor goods at cut prices. 

Considering the cost of our raw materials and labor, our prices 
are fair. Our overhead is the lowest in the industry. The only 
way we could reduce prices, and continue to make normal 
profits, would be to cheapen the product. If we did, it would 
destroy our good name as a manufacturer, and yours as a mer- 
chant, if you continued to sell our line. 

Do you believe that either of us can afford to do this? 

Yours very truly, 
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The foregoing letter has several points in its favor. It starts i^th a 
word of appreciation for the customer’s letter, and cleverly avoids any 
semblance of irritation or resentment. It compliments the customer as a 
high-grade merchant, and leads him gently to the thought that he could 
hot afford to handle cut-price goods. It wins agreement by asking questions 
which must be answered in the affirmative. 

Another very excellent letter of the same type, is the one below — written 
for the Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado, by C. A. Winser. The 
situation facing this writer was critical, for the buyer had refused to renew 
a contract because of a 5 per cent increase in price. On Mr. Winser’s letter 
depended whether the business would be lost or saved. The letter triumphed ; 
the contract was signed. 

(No salutation) 

Last year, Mr. Doe, you gave us $5,533 worth of business — ^and 
believe me, we appreciated it. We tried to show this apprecia- 
tion by giving you the finest service we could, and what is more 
important perhaps, we did supply you with the finest V-bclts that 
you could possibly buy. 

I am not going to say anything about Gates quality to you, 
because you are familiar witli it. 

But you know, Mr. Doe, quality is an odd commodity. The sin- 
cere manufacturer buys it by the pound and by the hour; he 
builds his factory with it ; he makes his engineers use it to design 
his products; he surrounds his salesmen with it; and lastly, he 
stuffs it into his products until it reaches the bursting point. 

Gates products are built that way. 

It would have been very easy to leave that 5 per cent out of our 
manufacturing cost, Mr. Doe. I don’t think sinybody could ever 
detect a 5 per cent loss in quality. However, if we did leave it 
out, Gates Vulco Ropes wouldn’t be the best we could manufac- 
ture — not by 5 per cent they wouldn’t. 

We didn’t like raising our prices, but every single item that goes 
into our belts has gone up in price during the last few months. 

We had to. 

If you do the same amount of business with us this year as you 
did last, that change in discount only comes to $285 for the 
entire year. One set of cheaper ropes that fail can cost you 
many times that much in lost time alone. 

We are very proud of that agreement with your company, Mr. 

Doc. It means a lot to us. Won’t you send it along— and be 
sure of getting the finest belts on the market for another year? 

[No complimentary close) 

In the last two letters, you have seen an adroit use of the only argu- 
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ment that seems to hold water against the customer’s lament, **Your price 
is too high.” Price is a relative condition, determined by prevailing cost of 
materials and labor, plus a reasonable profit for the seller. Assuming that 
methods of production are efficient, there seems to be no way to reduce a 
price except by the sacrifice of quality. Both of the writers presented this 
thought effectively. 

The high cost of advertising. The average consumer may look suspi- 
ciously on various forms of national advertising — television and radio pro- 
grams on chain hook-ups, full page insertions in the magsusines, and all the 
other media used to tell him about some product or service. He knows that 
all these things cost a lot of money, and he thinks that they add to the 
cost of what he is asked to buy. Dealers, too, with their local viewpoint, 
often question the value of national advertising, and a very common problem 
in business correspondence is answering a letter like the one that follows. 

Gentlemen : 

Maybe you do not care to have your dealers tell you how to run 
your business, but the comment is frequently heard in our store 
that your goods are too expensive, and that a cut in the cost 
could be made if you would not spend so much on advertising. 
Printer’s ink will sell any article, good dir bad, but meritorious 
articles sell themselves. 

Painted signs at every country crossroad, exp)ensive booklets 
scattered all over the country where half of them are never read 
at all, and T.V. radio programs, cost a heap of money. 

The writer cannot help suggesting that if you would advertise 
sufficiently but not so extravagantly, and give your buyers the 
benefit of the saving, it would be a contribution to your firm, and 
to ours as well. 

If your products are anything like as good as you claim they are, 
you do not need all these extravagant advertisements — ^both in 
cost and expression — to sell them. Why not put your prices 
where people can afford to buy, and remember that “the best 
advertisement is a pleased customer?” 

Yours truly, 

The above letter was written to the sales manager of a well-known 
corporation that sells from coast to coast. It is typical of the many similar 
complaints received by companies that spend a lot of money advertising 
their products. 

These complaints, like any of the others that come to a business organi- 
zation, need to be adjusted. The explanation, of course, is that advertising 
reduces price of product by stimulating greater sales volume; the greater 
the volume, the lower the cost of production. Any major business executive 
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undmtandt thi» fact, even though it u not understood by the average nian 
of die street, or by down-the-line dealers. 

The following letter shows how two business executives handle the 
complaint of high cost advertising; 

Dear Mr. Doe; 

I know a man who owns ten suits of clothes. I mentioned it to 
a friend not long ago. “Ten suits!” he exclaimed, almost angrily,^ 
“Why, no m2m needs ten suits. I only have two.” 

I told him that the man was one of the most successful securities 
salesmen in the Middle West, and that his clothes were just as 
necessary in meeting customers as was his car in taking him to 
dieir places of business. But my friend couldn't see it. He still 
insisted that ten suits was an extravagance. He never has sold 
anything and never will; he needs only one suit for work days, 
and one for “Sunday best.” 

Our advertising is like those ten suits of clothes. We don’t ad- 
vertise to preen ourselves. We do it because advertising is neces- 
sary' — vitally necessary to our business. We manufacture a tre- 
mendous number of tires each month. In order to maintain this 
volume we must advertise heavily to practically every man and 
woman in America through as many mediums as we find profit- 
able. It is our aim to keep you conscious of our tires from the 
time you leave your house in the morning until you switch off 
your radio at night. 

Years of careful checking have shown us that we are on the right 
track. After all, the million dollars we spend annually for ad- 
vertising represents only a small percentage of our sales cost — 
a few cents per tire. But it is these few cents per tire which keep 
up our volume and hold down our costs. We are building a 
better tire today than we have ever built, and we’re selling it to 
you for less money. 

Advertising has done it. We pre-invest a few cents in each tire 
to guarantee its sale so that you save dollars when you buy. If 
we didn’t advertise at all, our sales would drop to the point 
where production costs would increase — and up would go our 
prices. Eventually we would be out of business. 

About extravagant expression. Advertising is only a reflection 
of current thought. We try to keep in step with the times. It 
is just impossible to make people buy nowadays with side- 
whiskered advertising. We’d like to be modest and soft-spoken, 
but if we were in times like these, we’d perish. No girl ever won 
a beau staying shut up in her own home. She’s got to advertise; 
and if she has a pretty knee, it’s no mortal sin to show it off 
occasionally. 

Our advertising is like that. ' 
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We’re highly pleased that you have written to us so frankly. 

We appreciate your interest, and thank you most heartily for 
your good win. 

Yours very truly, 

A fair cross-seetkm. The things ‘that may cause complaints or mis- 
understandings in business are as numerous as the people who are bother^ 
by them. In this section, you have surveyed some of the more common 
irritation points, but far from all of the^. A fair cross-section of the causes 
which make adjustment letters necessary has been presented with actual 
samples taken from business to show how the letters may be written. Behind 
the writing of any effective adjustment letter, there must exist on the part 
of the writer and his company a genuine desire to meet the customer half- 
way and, if possible, to make the adjustment that will retain his goodwill. 

Viewed in the right perspective, complaints are a blessing to the com- 
pany that receives them. They bring to the surface errors and faults that 
need to be corrected, conditions of which the company has not been 
conscious. A mistake cheerfully adjusted may lead to a long and pleasant 
relationship with the satisfied customer. Even if the customer is at fault, 
and his complaint must be denied, it may be possible to put the company 
in the right light, and still retain the customer’s friendship. 

A great many of the misunderstandings — the causes of friction between 
customer and company — are connected with credit or collection incidents, 
and their adjustment falls properly into the hands of the Credit Manager. 
What they are, and Kow they may be handled, you will find out in the next 
section of this Handbook. 
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1. Collection Letter Principles 

Relation to sales. To do the job completely, a collection letter has two 
objectives to reach. The first is to get the money; the second, to retain the 
customer’s goodwill. Some credit men seem to concentrate so hard on the 
first objective that they overlook the second. If we remember our premise, 
however, that every individual in a company is a member of the sales 
department, and that everything he does may help or hinder order-getting, 
there remains no other conclusion except that the Credit Manager and 
those who write letters for him must do everything possible to build customer 
friendship. 

The actual attainment of this ideal is not as easy as it may seem. The 
matters discussed in a credit or collection letter are often irritating and 
controversial, and no amount of diplomacy or understanding on the part 
of the writer can make them otherwise. Sometimes, the credit man is 
poised like a boy on a fence between two pastures, with a bull on either 
side. No matter which way he jumps, he may be in trouble. If he is too 
lax in approving credit or collecting a bill, the company may end up with a 
sour account and the treasurer then puts him through the wringer. If he 
rejects a doubtful applicant for credit, or insists on the payment of a bill, a 
customer may be lost and the sales manager accuses him of lacl^ of co-opera- 
tion. Even the average customer looks suspiciously on his best efforts, and 
is ready to fly off the handle on the slightest provocation. No business 
correspondent requires a larger bump of diplomacy, or a greater knowledge 
of human nature, than does the credit man. 

In spite of all the difficulties, the writer of a credit or collection letter 
to meet his company obligations must be able to co-ordinate his activities 
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successfully with those of the sales department. He is not expected to ask 
for orders, although some of the letters in this section do that very thing, 
but he is expected to sell goodwill — to make the news in his letter as painless 
as possible. In other words, he should be order-minded as well as money- 
minded — not to the extent of being too lenient — always remembering the 
value of a customer. 

The following letter, for example, is signed “Credit Manager,” but 
the writer hardly deserves the title. 

Dear Sir: 

We refuse to have further expense writing you letters. 

We take the position that you have treated us in an unjust and 
unfair manner in view of the definite promise you made when 
you requested us to ship goods to you. 

You promised if you did not pay for the goods within ten days 
you would send them back to us. You have not paid for them 
and you have not returned them. 

We have had considerable expense writing you during the past 
many weeks, and still we do not find the matter brought to a 
conclusion. 

Therefore, be advised and informed that we have definite legal 
rights in a matter of this kind. We assume you are aware of the 
action we can take if this matter is not completed at once and 
by return mail. 

Therefore, without further delay you are to immediately and at 
once pay for the goods in question. 

We are not interested in any excuses. We demand and insist that 
the matter be completed at once. We will expect your remittance 
within one week of the date of this letter. If we fail to receive it 
we will reserve our legal right to take further action without 
any advance notice being sent to you. 

We have been fair. We have been reasonable. In return we have 
^ not received what w'e consider proper consideration from you. 

If the condition were reversed, how would you like to be treated 
as you have treated us? 

We are marking in our records that the matter will be settled 
within one week. We will not assume responsibility for any action 
that may be taken if there is a delay beyond that time. You will 
therefore see to it that remittance is sent to us at once. 

Very truly yours, 

The foregoing letter is not only extremely ugly in tone, but verbose 
to the point of being silly. I wonder just what position the writer means 
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he will take? If a man is advised, is he not informed? If he expects a reply 
by return mail, why does he later give the reader one week? Why demand, 
and then insist? It’s obvious that this fellow feels more important when he 
uses a lot of words and threats. 

This is not, however, the attitude of a sales-minded credit man. The 
word of a company’s discourtesy spreads fast, and no customer good or bad 
is without influence in his circle of friends. Enemies are never an asset 
to a company, no matter what the circumstances. As you will see later, it 
is possible to notify a stubborn customer that a lawsuit is about to be filed, 
and still do the job in a courteous and sympathetic manner. 

Collection letter carpentry. The principles to be followed in the con- 
struction of a collection letter vary little from those that apply to other 
forms of business correspondence. You have surveyed these principles in the 
section devoted to Business Letter Carpentry. The purpose of a letter may 
be to sell goods, to adjust a misunderstanding, or to collect money, but in 
any case the main objective is to gain a favorable reaction from the reader. 
The attempt is to influence human behavior — to plant in the reader’s mind 
a flow of thought which passes from Attention to Interest to Desire, and 
finally to the Action wanted. This formula of the Star, the Chain, and the 
Hook may seldom be disregarded. 

Particularly important is the planning of the collection letter and using 
the steps with which you are already acquainted. Form letters are not too 
effective in persuading people to pay their bills, since the circumstances 
holding up the payment are rarely the same with different customers. The 
best appeal to use in one situation might well be the worst in another. Only 
by careful analysis of the particular account, its history and present condi- 
tion, and of the particular individual, who may be acting for himself or for 
his firm, can the writer of the collection letter select what seems to be the 
most promising approach. 

Another factor influencing the letter is the credit policy of the writer’s 
company, to which of course, he must usually adhere. In some companies, 
and in certain types of business, the terms may be more lenient than others; 
but whatever they are, the credit manager must be governed accordingly. 
No policy is so inflexible, however, that it cannot be bent a little to fit the 
need and inclination of respective customers — in method of handling, if not 
in change of terms. 

In his Handbook of Modern Retailing, produced by the Rice-Stix Mer- 
chants Service Bureau, Sidney Garter supplies a useful analysis of customer 
paying characteristics. In all, he lists twenty different types of buyers — any 
one of which might be visualized by the credit correspondent while handling 
a particular case. 
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1. Pays promptly and prides himself on it, 

2. Takes all the time possible because he has other uses for his 
money, 

3. Buys the limit on credit, then pays cash — sometimes to other 
merchants. 

4. Easy going — needs to be reminded a number of times. 

5. Hates to let the money go or likes to keep it in the bank as 
long as possible. 

6. Sickness or other unusual circumstances prevent prompt 
payment. 

7. Will pay to keep from losing his credit standing. 

8. Will pay only when convinced he must to avoid trouble. 

9. Unfortunate or indulgent. He wishes to do the right thing 
but cannot control his family*s buying. 

10. Withholds payment because he has a grudge against the 
store. 

1 1 . Thinks because he gives the store virtually all of his business, 
he is entitled to take more time to pay. 

1 2. Never did intend to pay. This buyer does not succeed so well 
in getting credit established because of the organization of 
the modem credit structure. 

13. Lives in the future, post-dates checks, thus buying on “cash- 
credit.” 

14. Reckless. 

15. Installment contracts use up a large portion of his income, 
making it difficult for him to pay on due date. 

16. Poor financier. Honest enough but simply cannot get his 
affairs untangled. Always more or less in “hot water.” 

17. Lives beyond his means. Will pay in time but will take all 
the time he can get. 

18. Has old debts which interfere with prompt payment of cur- 
rent obligations. 

19. Out of town. Has plenty of money and cannot believe there 
are any people or institutions who need money to run their 
businesses. Goes to Europe for six months and leaves the 
caretaker to file the bills away. 

20. Carelessness or oversight. Not systematic. Forgetful, inter- 
ested in other things, does not keep records. 

Having listed his twenty types, Mr. Carter says: “There may be other 
kinds of people. It is important to understand them before sending out 
collection letters. It ought to be possible to figure out the reason why the 
money has not been paid. No man with a bad temper should be in the credit 
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business, just as no man who is too easy and sympathetic can succeed in 
making a deadbeat pay promptly. The essential thing is that each account 
is to be treated as a special case and should have individual attention/' 

Foremost, then, in the carpentry of a collection letter is analysis of the 
particular customer and his account — what are his personal characteristics, 
and how has he previously paid his bills? With this concept formed, the 
Election of the right approach is simplified. 

The spotlighting of analysis does not, however, mean that any of the 
more general factors in letter construction may be overlooked by the credit 
correspondent. You will remember these factors as they are set forth in the 
Rating Scale for business letters. Each has something to say about the 
effectiveness of a letter, no matter what the purpose. A neatly typed message 
on an attractive letterhead will always be regarded with more favor than 
one which looks cheap and shoddy. Natural language — short words — will 
always make a better impression than ancient stiff and stilted expressions. 
People who ow^e money are just as receptive as any others to the man who 
can “Relax — be natural — just talk.” Any letter which reveals the personality 
of the writer and reflects the spirit of his company, will out-pull one of the 
cold, colorless, conventional sort. 

From first reminder to notice of suit. Until now, the collection letter 
has been mentioned as if it were a single unit expected to do the whole job. 
But you know better than that. In many cases, it takes more than one request 
to get the money — and sometimes, a pack of lawyers. Most credit managers, 
therefore, have a series of letters ready to fire at the customer as long as 
there is a reasonable chance that he may be induced to pay his bill. The first 
of the series is merely a gentle reminder based on the assumption that the 
customer has overlooked the mailing of his check. Each letter thereafter 
increases the pressure, and various appeals are used in the hof>e that one of 
them may rub a soft spot. 

Naturally, all collection efforts begin when the payment is due, although 
a short period may be allowed before the first shot is fired. The same efforts 
end — if they stretch that far — when legal action is filed. Between these two 
points, the credit manager’s feeling about the account also passes through a 
number of changes. At first he is only mildly concerned, and the tone of the 
first reminder is casual. As time goes on, and successive letters fail, he begins 
to worry, and to talk more firmly to the delinquent customer. It is during 
these later stages that some credit men break down and begin to say things 
w'hich only cause more trouble. This loss of control is understandable for 
the provocation is great; nevertheless, it is not in keeping with the goodwill 
objectives of the company, and it seldom helps in making the collection. 
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The actual number of letters in the series varies among companies and 
industries. One company may attempt to make the collection in a short span 
of time ; another may not turn to ijgal action for six months or even a year. 
Despite these differences, the appeals used seem to travel over about the 
same course. One sequence may consist of a dozen letters, another of only 
six, but the same ground is covered up to the unhappy day when defeat is 
conceded and the file is sent to the legal department. A psychological 
procedure seems to have been developed among credit men for the collection 
of past-due accounts, and almost any collection letter that you encounter 
can easily be placed somewhere in this established procedure. I'his is what 
happens: 

1. The customer is simply reminded that the bill should have 
been paid on a certain date. The reminder may be a state- 
ment, or a short letter very casual in tone. 

2. The first reminder, unheeded, is followed by another; perhaps 
a second statement with a pencil notation or sticker to gain 
special attention. Or, it may be a letter, still friendly, but not 
quite so unconcerned. 

3. With two ineffectual attempts washed out, the approach stiff- 
ens considerably. The writer of the letter no longer suggests 
that the customer has forgotten to pay; he is more likely to 
ask what^s wrong. The customer is told that in the event of 
some difficulty which is holding up the payment, the company 
will do its best to help, but can’t do anything if left in the 
dark. 

4. Now the attack shifts to a new front. The writer knows the 
account is in danger; he looks for some special appeal that 
may arouse the customer’s better self. He asks for fair play. 

He may enclose a note for the customer to sign. 

5. Since the customer has not responded to the Golden Rule, the 
writer tries to touch self-interest. The customer is reminded 
of the importance of his credit rating. The legal clouds are 
forming — a hint of court action may appear in the letter. 

6. The sand is running out. It is time for the final appeal. It 
may be written by the credit manager, or by a major execu- 
tive. The customer is reminded of the expense and embarrass- 
ment to him, if a suit is filed. He is told that the company 
still wants to co-operate with him, but cannot let the matter 
drag out any longer. It is what you might call the last resort 
letter. 

7. Success now hangs by a thread. There remains the one hope 
that the customer may be frightened into action. A specific 
number of days is given him to pay. He is told there will be 
no more letters. He either pays or the suit will be filed. 
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Logically the above psychological process blends with the reasons why 
people do not pay their bills. It is not hypocritical for the credit man to ask 
in the beginning, “Have you forgotten to pay this bill?” Lots of people are 
careless about money matters. They do forget to pay, and only need a 
reminder to be spurred into action. Others are poor managers. They are 
honest, but frequently find themselves burdened with financial problems. 
Why isn’t it natural for the credit men to ask, “Is anything wrong? Can we 
help?” 

Then there are those irresponsible people who do not take their 
financial obligations as seriously as they should. They write a few checks 
this month, and some more the next. At heart, they mean very well, and 
sometimes are governed by a sense of sportsmanship. Some of these folks may 
respond favorably when the credit man asks, “Don’t you want to play fair 
with us, as we have played fair with you?” 

You see, each of the appeals used in the collection letter series may 
smoke out a different class of buyers, and when in turn they are all applied 
to the same customer the right one may induce him to pay.' Finally, as the 
series runs its course, the credit man is forced to the conclusion that he is 
dealing with a very selfish individual — a chiseler who has no intention of 
paying unless forced to do so. Such a fellow may value his credit rating, and 
the mention of it is worth trying, but the chances are that he will pay no 
attention to any letter until he is told, “Pay or be sued.” If he has the money, 
he will probably pay to escape the lawyers. If he hasn’t, there is nothing left 
for the credit manager to do personally to save the account. 

Faults to avoid. Later in this section you will inspect letters that 
illustrate each step on the chart; meanwhile, there are certain common 
faults in collection -letter writing that need to be avoided, and you should 
know what they are. A writer may be guilty, though unintentionally, of one 
or more of these faults, and find that his efforts have been frustrated. 

The customer’s reaction to these faults is purely psychological. He may 
be left indifferent, humiliated, or annoyed, but in any case the result is the 
same— he is not moved to pay the bill. Thus, we remind ourselves once 
again that a letter of any sort is a personal contact, and to make it pleasant 
and effective, the w riter must rely heavily on his knowledge of human nature. 
Only when t are able to subordinate our own emotional reactions to those 
of our readers are we able to win their confidence, and have some chance of 
getting what we want from them. 

The first of the faults that you should recognize, so that it will never 
handicap your own efforts, is the use of an obvious form letter. Even if the 
message is going to a large group of poor-pay customers, it can still be per- 
sonalized in such a way that each recipient thinks it was specially written for 
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him. This involves perfect matching of multigraph and typewriter ribbon, 
and very careful work on the part of the typist. No doubt you have seen 
many collection letters where the fill-in of name, address, and salutation did 
not match the body of the letter. To such an apparent form message, the 
average recipient is likely to be indifferent. He says: “The writer of this 
letter isn’t really worried about my account, because he is saying the same 
thing to a lot of others.” So he pushes the letter aside, and doesn*t pay the 
bill. 

We are not advocating that all collection letters should be personally 
dictated and typed, although that would be a fine practice if the cost were 
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not too prohibitive, but the same effect can be attained by intelligent 
planning to avoid give-away insertions, by the use of the right equipment, 
and by perfect secretarial co-operation. The personal letter will always out- 
pull the form letter, and since the purpose is getting the money, it seems 
foolish not to use the best possible method. 

The fault of insincerity. It is never smart for a letter-writer to say any- 
thing he does not really mean. The average reader is not easily deceived by 
flattery, extravagant statements, or any other kind of insincerity. He con- 
siders an attempt to pull the wool over his eyes as a reflection on his intelli- 
gence, and rightfully he resents the implication. For example, how would 
you have reacted to the following collection letter? 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Out of the thousands of men and boys who have taken my course, 
only a few have ever attempted to beat me out of the payments. 
My boys are a mighty fine bunch of fellows as a whole. You 
are one of the bunch and I canH help but feel that you are as 
square and honest and proud as any of them. 

If you didn’t get that last letter I wrote, or those before, you 
couldn’t answer them. I’m sure you haven’t been getting your 
mail. Someone must be opening it, and I want you to make an 
investigation. I am really getting worried and if I do not hear 
from you soon, I will ask the Postal Authorities why mail is not 
being delivered to you. 

As I said before, 97% of my students are square shooters. It is 
only once in a while that some little weasel-faced skin-flint, smart 
aleck, sneaky crook, tries to get my course and not pay for it. I 
don’t care to know such fellows, and I let the law take care of 
them. 

It would be mighty hard to prove to me that you don’t want to 
treat me white, I know down deep in my heart the reason why 
you haven’t answered is that you have nqt received my letters. 

But even if you are hard up when you get this letter, don’t be 
afraid or ashamed to ^ell your old friend. I, too, have gone 
through the leanest kind of poverty. I had to wear cheap suits, 
cheap shirts, cheap shoes — everything I wore had to be cheap. 
That’s why I take such an everlasting joy in helping young men 
like yourself to better things in life. 

But remember that if you do remain silent — if you let the next 
ten days go by without choosing the path of friendship between 
you and me — I shall feel the same way toward you. 1 shall feel 
that you have misunderstood me, that you have chosen to go 
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into a lawsuit with your eyes open^ in spite of my kindly efforts. 

Of course, I shall stand up for my rights under our agreement. 

Even you wouldn’t think of me any more as a MAN, if I were 
to back down now. No. I must ask that you pay as agreed. 

But I repeat, when our attorney sues you, it will only be because 
you left me no other way out. Fll still want you for a friend, 
just as much as I ever have. 

Good-bye, 


It is difficult to comprehend how any businessman could expect such a 
conglomeration of insincerity to fool his reader, or how he could forget his 
own self-respect in taking the pose of a friend when he obviously intends to 
have his pound of flesh. 

Granted that the above letter is an extreme example of the fault of 
insincerity, it is unfortunately true that similar letters are by no means 
uncommon in everyday business. The letter below, for example, spreads the 
honey too thickly. By the time you get through reading it you may be a bit 
nauseated. Maybe the writer did not mean to sound so insincere, but that’s 
how ,he comes across on paper. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Please excuse me for writing to you personally. It has been my 
experience that there are mighty few difficulties that can’t be 
overcome, mighty few difficulties that can’t be adjusted, when 
the two parties sit down and talk things over. 

I would love to walk into your store this morning and have a chat 
with you. I know you would greet me courteously and treat me 
fairly, but since I can’t see you personally, let’s talk it over. 

What I want to. talk about is your account of $125.00. Before I 
do so, however, excuse me please, while I talk for just a little 
bit about myself. I am living in New York, but 1 am not a New 
Yorker. I am from “Down South” myself. I have traveled in 
every Southern State; yes, 1 guess I have been in every Southern 
county. I have made my home in the South; I have even 
followed a mule, plowing com on an Alabama plantation. I have 
managed a commissary, have owned and operated my own retail 
business. In fact, I have done pretty much the same thing that 
you are doing. I know your business problems and your local 
conditions. 

When your ordbr was received, it was I ^ho put O.K. on it — I 
have always insisted that the folks down South were sometimes 
poor, sometimes a little slow, but always honest. 
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Now I am in bad. The Company has sent you statements, they 
have written you letters, but so far they don’t seem to be getting 
very far in collecting your account. Just what is the matter? 

Can’t we get together? The company wants to do the right 
thing by you, and I wish you would look on me as your friend 
and believe me when I tell you that if there is anything you want 
done that is fair to good business principles, 1 am here to help 
you. 

I would be mighty well pleased if you would send me a check by 
the next mail. If you can’t pay all your account, send a part 
payment and see if we can’t get everything fixed up. We will 
advertise for you if your goods aren’t selling well; we will make 
an exchange for you if you have something that doesn’t sell 
as well as some other item. 

I am counting on your reply and I am sure you wOn’t disappoint 
me. 

Cordially yours, 

Humiliating the customer. Almost as unwarranted as insincerity in a 
collection letter is the unsavory, and equally ineffectual, use of ugly names 
and insinuations which humiliate and anger the reader. In this connection, 
we are reminded of a description in verse of credit manager, John Itellum. 

Now John Itellum was a hard-boiled baby, 

He respected neither man or lady; 

His letters were sharp and to the mark, 

No roaming dog could claim a better bark. 

At collecting money he was truly great. 

He made them pay on the discount date ; 

He boasted with pride no payment was lost, 

Itellum could collect at any cost. 

“This son of a crook,” he’d snort and roar, 

“Would take an inch, and then want more, 

I’ll mince no words in letting him know 
No monkey business with me will go.” 

“So come, Miss Green, and take a letter, 

We’ll make it sizzle, the hotter the better; 

He’ll settle in full, and within ten days, 

Or the Judge will cure his dead-beat ways.” 

Thus every day, and hot under the collar, 

Itellum chased the almighty dollar; 

But he*e’s the truth, and it isn’t funny — 

’Twas customers he lost instead of money. 
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It seems a tpieer and perverted kind of reasoning that motivates a letter 
writer to bully and scold his reader^ when die purpose is to win cooperation. 
Why should the humiliated customer be expected to run for his checkbook? 
Is he not more likely to defer his payment until the last possible moment, or 
even endure a lawsuit rather than favor a credit manager who has goaded 
him so unmercifully? What would be*yotif reaction to the following choice 
sample of business discourtesy? 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

It is now obvious to us that you will never pay the money you 
owe our firm until we have resorted to court action. This is after 
all the only way to deal with people who shirk their obligations. 

We have given you more than a reasonable time to settle diis 
bill; we have b^ fair to you every step of the way. Unfortu- 
nately, it is useless to be decent to a dead beat. 

In three days we shall begin legal action. Be assured that this will 
cost you far more than the amount of our bill. Wouldn’t it be 
much easier for you to begin acting like a responsible citizen and 
pay us what is rightfully ours? 

Yours truly. 

One of the best tests of a collection letter is the customer’s reply, espe- 
cially if it contains a smile and a check. However, the reply may turn out to 
be embarrassing. It b hoped that few credit men are forced by their own 
mbtakes to read replies such as the following. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

We acknowledge your remarkable letter of July 16. 

We think, Mr. Doe, that you are a hell of a credit manager. 

We owe your house, due July 10, $462.02. 

We sent you July 10, $242.06, and on July 18, $129.64. Today, 

July 18, we are sending $90.32, which pays all invoices due thb 
month. 

A glance through your ledger will convince you that we always 
have paid our bills from 5 to 10 days before the 10th of the 
month due. 

Where do you get die idea we asked for any favors, Mr. Doe, 
and where do you get the brain storm diat you are handing us 
any favors? We think you are a hell of a credit manager, 

Mr. Doe. 
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What we said, Mr. Doe, was that we would pay the balance, 
which was $219.96, in 10 days or less. Well, we sent you $129.64 
in 5 days and the balance in 10 days. Now in view of the fact 
that for 5 years we have paid you from 5 to 10 days before the 
dates due, are you handing us any favor? Mr. Doe, you arc a 
hell of a credit manager. 

And where, Mr. Doe, do you get the brain storm that you can 
ask us to pay our August bills which are not due for 25 days yet? 

Mr. Doe, we think you are a hell of a credit manager, and the 
kind of a credit manager, Mr. Doe, that makes it tough for the 
sales department. 

And furthermore, Mr. Doe, we think you are a hell of a credit 
manager, and in conclusion, Mr. Doc, we think you are a hell of 
a credit manager, Mr. Doe. 

Respectfully, Mr. J. Smith, 

P.S. We still think you are a hell of a credit manager, Mr. Doe. 

In spite of the repetition of the above letter, the writer manages very 
well to make Cicar what he thinks of Credit Manager Doe. Another irate 
customer, speaking below, is equally frank. 

Dear Mr. Doc: 

You must be a very lucky man indeed. It*s not every company 
that will hire such a blockhead as you for a credit manager. 

Such stupidity in business is rare these days. 

Two days after I received goods from your firm, you began 
dunning me. Before the end of two weeks, I had received no less 
than three statements from you. Had you checked my credit 
record you would have noticed that for the past four years I 
have been paying my bills to your firm promptly on the first of 
each month. Now you can pay the penalty. You may either wait 
one more month for your money or enter suit. 

Sincerely, 

We assume the two customers whose letters you have just read had 
cause to be angry ; at least, they had not been handled tactfully by the credit 
managers. Right or wrong, the good credit manager manages to keep his 
boat on an even keel. With a sympathetic understanding of the customer’s 
problems, he performs his collection duties without arousing resentment, even 
though at times he may have to demand payment of a delinquent bill Such 
an understanding must have existed between Credit Manager Samuelson 
and the customer who wrote to her as followrs, 
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Dear Miss Samuelson: 

Somehow or other 1 cannot imagine your zeal in attempting to 
collect our account. Surely you know that it is only a matter 
of 120 days or so past due. In the state of Florida this is con- 
sidered practically cash. 

But last week Stanley came in and 1 gave him an order. Now 
when the bill gets to the point where WE think it*s getting too 
big and too old, we pay' it. Therefore, you are no doubt speech- 
less at the enclosed check in full — and well you may be — we are, 
too. 

So now be a good girl and run around and show this to Ralph 
and all the others with a real big “Look what I did’* smile. And 
after this don’t scowl when our firm’s name is mentioned in your 
presence. 

So dry your tears and perhaps some day I’ll buy you a nice big 
balloon — like Ralph’s — and gee, wouldn’t that be a dandy? 

May your mascara never run, 


It speaks well for the public relations of a company when a customer 
will take time to joke with the credit manager as happens in the above check 
transmittal. Obviously, the lady c. m. had written several collection letters 
to the customer, but they must have been tactful or he would not have 
replied so good-naturedly. 

Other faults to side-step. In earlier sections of this Handbook, you have 
encountered principles of letter writing which apply with equal force to the 
work of the credit correspondent. The old-time “whiskers” may deaden and 
defeat a collection letter as easily as they do one which seeks to sell or 
accomplish any other business purpose. The best collection letters are 
friendly and personal in tone ; they reveal the human qualities of a man who 
merely asks and expects the money due his company. Such a tone is, of 
course, impossible in a letter couched in formal, stilted language. 

The fault of self-pity. Especially obnoxious are the collection letters 
which whine for co-operation. In them, the writer appears as a very much 
abused person. He paints a nice halo around his own head, and then tries to 
shame the ignoble reader into paying his bill. The latter resents the injured 
tone of the message and the inference that he is most unreliable compared to 
the man with the halo. 

It is true that good business relations depend on mutual understanding 
and co-operation. The appeal to fair play is often used adroitly in collection 
letters, but the result is opposite to that intended when the writer wears his 
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heart on his sleeve, and reproaches the customer as might the sweetheart of 
a wayward lover. Sad, sweet souls are never popular in business corres- 
pondence. There is one talking in the following letter. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

1 think you know that Vm your friend. And now because I was 
your friend, because I went to bat for you many times, I find 
that Tm in trouble. 

When you said last year that you needed the goods, I saw that 
you received them even before I was able to sec your credit 
repor.. When you were late with your payments on several oc- 
casions, you received no dunning from me. I went out of my way 
to show you that 1 wanted to help you all I could. 1 wanted 
you to see for yourself that all credit managers aren’t callous to 
other folks* troubles. Some of us have a heart, Mr. Doe. But 
your last bill is now six months overdue, and they are asking me 
here why I let you alone for so long. They are blaming me for 
being too easy on you. 

I know that you will agree that one favor deserves another. 

There is no better way you can show your appreciation for what 
I’ve done for you than by paying this last bill immediately. 

Very sincerely yours, 

You know, also, the importance of avoiding certain insinuating words 
which imply deficiencies of character in the reader — red-pepper words which 
dig in and sting. You know what these words are — neglect, failed, ignore, 
claim, should, and others innocent enough in the dictionary but trouble- 
makers in a business letter. These words are just as destructive in a message 
asking for payment of a bill, as in one with some other intent. The second 
purpose of a collection letter, you will remember, is to retain goodwill. 
Insinuating words irritate — they are never goodwill builders. 

Dated action also has an important part to play in the construction of 
a collection letter. When a specific time is set for payment, the chances are 
increased that it will be forthcoming. This is a tested fact, and you may 
prove it by using dated action in your own correspondence. 

Avoiding the divided urge is another plank in the platform of the 
collection-letter writer. When people are given their choice of several things 
to do, they are likely to do nothing. Don’t say: 


We ask that you send us immediately a payment on your 
account of not less than $100, or if you don’t feel able to do that 
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now, send us a post-dated check for the same amount. Cer- 
tainly, the very least you can do is to write and tell us when we 
may expect our money. 

rhe credit manager should decide what one card is most likely to win 
the trick, and not mention any others. The customer is then impelled to 
action w ith greater force than he is when offered several choices. 

So that you may begin to get your account with us in better 
shape, we must ask for a payment of not less than $100. Please 
mail this payment to arrive at our office within five days, which 
means by Saturday. 

The divided urge is a serious fault in any collection letter. Do not use it. 

2. Casual Reminders 

What the name implies. As a matter of routine, most companies mail 
a casual reminder to the customer a few' days after he has failed to pay a 
bill on the agreed date. This is the first in the sequence of collection letters, 
and of course, if the payment is made, the last. The period of time allowed 
before the first reminder is mailed depends largely on the nature of the 
business, and the judgment of the credit manager. Irrespective of the number 
of days before the reminder is sent out, its tone is almost always casual and 
gentle. No attempt is made to put pressure on the customer, since the 
implication is that the payment has been overlooked, and that it will now 
be forthcoming. The credit manager is not worried about the account; he 
knows that for one reason or another people and companies do put ofl the 
payment of their bills. 

Instead of a letter a statement is often used, but in either case the 
purpose of the mailing is the same — to bring to the customer's attention the 
fact of non-payment. If the nature of the business is such that a rather long 
time is allowed before any pressure is applied, a second and even a third 
statement or short letter may be used before the credit manager shifts into 
high gear and makes a more determined effort to collect the bill. 

Because a bare statement showing the date of the purchase and the 
amount due is at best a cold and impersonal contact with the customer, 
some credit managers personalize one or more of the statements — usually 
the second — with some special device to gain attention. It may be a hand- 
written notation, as shown on page 820. A similar effect is gained, perhaps 
less effective, by typing the notation on the statement in red ink, or by using 
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a rubber stamp to high-light a word such as “Please.*’ Here is a personalized 
statement of the latter type. 

Personalizing statement with sticker. Another rather common idea used 
to attract special attention to a statement is to attach a sticker, often of a 
semi-huinorous nature. To avoid repetition where statements are mailed 
several times to the same customer, the company may have several on 
hand — adding new ones at regular intervals. This is a necessary procedure, 
as no sticker is likely to attract as much attention when exposed to a cut- 
tomer the second time. 

As with any other idea to gain attention, the success of a sticker on a 
statement depends on how clever or unusual it may seem to the recipient. Fdl* 
example, John T. Heyward, of the Michie Company, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, has used a number of out-of-the-groove stickers, and reports a better 
return with them than from the more conventional letter reminders. The 
one below was especially effective in bringing home the checks. 



Perhaps you think a reminder in verse is far removed from the dignity 
of business, but Mr. Heyward tells us that numerous customers sent friendly 
comments about the sticker along with their checks. Some of them were in 
the same humorous vein, and one came back with another verse. 

Here’s a check for $18.00, 

Never mind receipt, 

My bills come so thick and fast, 

They’re hard as h — to meet. 

We recommend the use of stickers to add pull to statements. Many 
credit managers w'ill testify that the combination of sticker and statement 
does a better job than the statement docs alone. Some users, however, save 
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the sticker for the second mailing. The procedure which works best for you 
can only be determined by test and comparison over a considerable stretch 
of time. 

The first reminder letter. Whether or not statements are used as 
reminders, the time eventually comes when letters become necessary. In 
either case, the tone of the letter is usually casual, although a little pressure 
may be found when one or more statements have already failed. You will see 
from the following examples that letters of this type fall into one of three 
classes. 

1 . Those which simply tell the customer that the bill is past due. 

2. Those which “save face” for the customer by suggesting that 
no , doubt he has overlooked the payment. 

3. Those which advance some reason why the customer should 
not be indifferent to his obligation. 

Letters of the third class are commonly used where collection of the 
account is pressed to a conclusion in a comparatively short period of time; 
only a few requests are made before talk of legal action is heard. The credit 
manager in the case is anxious to hasten the payment, and does not propose 
to wait very long before cracking the whip. 

Although you are not likely to find the writing of the first reminder 
letter difficult or arduous, you may discover in the following letters an 
approach which is adaptable to your own needs. They all fall in the first 
class — simply telling the customer that the bill is past due. 

Dear Mr. Doe; 

Your payment has not yet arrived. 

There is a reason, we know, why you haven’t sent us your check. 

But, . .you haven’t let us know what that reason is. 

Won’t you take the few moments necessary now to send us your 

payment and biing your account up-to-date. 

We’ll appreciate your prompt cooperation. 

Cordially, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Just a friendly reminder that your check for $25.00 will be 
warmly appreciated. 

If your check is in the mail ... “thank you.” If not, will you 
please give this account your usual prompt attention? 

Cordially yours, 
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Gentlemen : 

We have not received the payment due on your Budget Account 
in accordance with your agreement. 

If your remittance has not yet gone forward, your prompt atten- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


Gentlemen : 

It isn’t going to take much to balance your account — ^you owe 
so little. 

That’s why I’m so sure this reminder will bring us your check by 
return mail. 

Am I right? 

Very truly yours, 


Gentlemen : 

Will you please do us a favor? 

Our annual audit will take place this month. Can we count on 
your cooperation in making sure your account will not appear 
among those showing past-due balances? 

If your check is already in the mail, please disregard this 
reminder. 

If not, your cooperation in mailing your check by return mail 
will be appreciated. 

Cordially, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

This letter calls your attention to an overdue account of $24.63. 

May we expect your check before the end of this month? 

Yours cordially, 

And here are some examples of reminder letters of the second class — 
those that “save face” for the customer by suggesting that he has overlooked 
the payment. 

Dear Mr. Doe; 

IT’S SO SMALL. . . 

we wouldn’t be surprised if you had forgotten all about the 
balance due on the attached statement. 

But as a lot of these small accounts can add up to a truly sizable 
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sum, won’t you please take a minute right now to send us your 
check, llien we won’t have to trouble you again. 

Cordially^ 


Dear Mr. Doe; 

You are usually so -prompt in sending your payments that I 
wonder if you realize your account is p 2 ist due. Since this is 
undoubtedly an oversight, won’t you please send us your check 
to cover the overdue balance of $54.00? 

We appreciate the splendid cooperation you have always given 
us and shall look forward to hearing from you soon. 

Sincerely yours, 

Gentlemen : 

You will note from the attached statement that a number of 
charges have run beyond our regulai* terms. 

We realize that it is sometimes difficult to process for payment 
invoices from all suppliers on their due dates. But now that our 
monthly statement is before you, won’t you please put through 
our overdue items for payment? 

You can be assured that we will appreciate your cooperation. 

Cordially, 


Gentlemen : 

May we remind you in a friendly way that your payment of 
$101.50 is past due? 

We are not in the least worried about your account — test us with 
another order — but it does take money to pay our bills. 

You can help us by sending your check. 

Sincerely, 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

This letter is being sent to you just as a reminder of your account 
with us. 

Under the terms of sale, the amount shown on the endorsed 
statement is now due for payment. 

May we expect to receive your check in the next few days. 

Very truly yours. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

When you opened this letter, it reminded you of a good inten- 
tion — something you forgot to do. 
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It was to aend us a check. 

Will you do it please, right now? Then you’ll be sure it won’t 
be overlodced again. 

Cordially yours, 


Dear Mr. Doe : 

Undoubtedly, you’ve forgotten. The amount of $11.63 now 
owing on your account is so small . . . 

We feel sure, however, that you will want to clear this matter up 
as quickly as possible. 

Yours truly, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

With all the things you have to do, it is easy now and then to 
forget to pay a bill. 

We know that; also, that you won’t mind our asking for the 
check which is due us. 

Just slip it in the enclosed envelope which needs no postage. 
And at the same time, why not send us another order? 

Very truly yours. 


Gentlemen : 

The majority of our customers pay us promptly, and when they 
do not, it is usually because they have just overlooked the fact 
that rental payments are due monthly in advance. 

I am sure this must be true of your account, and I know you will 
accept this request for payment in the same friendly spirit in 
which 1 am sending it. 

Yours very truly. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Sometimes matters such as this are easy to overlook. Frequently, 
they are delayed for other reasons. 

We reier to your account. We do not wsuit to seem too insistent, 
but the amount is now overdue. Since our terms are thirty days, 
we necessarily look for the payment of our accounts promptly 
each month when oue. 

We feel sure we may depend on your immediate response. 

Cordially, 
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reason is given the customer why he should not be indifferent to his credit 
obligation. Unlike the first two groups, these letters contain a little pressure. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

You surely know 

it’s not HOW MUCH a person owes that determines his credit 
rating .but rather HOW PROMPTLY he pays his bills that 
really counts. 

Take the amount you owe us. It is not large. But it is long 
overdue and should, for the above reason, be given your immedi- 
ate attention. 

Won’t you send us a check today? 

Cordially, 


Gentlemen ; 


You will agree, we feel certain, after checking the overdue 
amount as shown on the enclosed statement, that our terms of 
NET 30 DAYS have been lost “somewhere in the shuffle.” 

Your remittance by return mail will enable us to continue to 
serve you on an uninterrupted basis. By the same token, you 
will also be in a position to take care of your customers’ immedi- 
ate requirements. We’ll both profit by this arrangement, won’t 
we? 


Please send us your payment today! This action on your part 
will pay dividends and will be mutually beneficial. 

Thank you. 

Cordially, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

We’ll be the first to admit 

that the amount you owe us is small. ^Possibly, for this reason 
you do not consider it a pressing obligation. 

This premise would be all right if a customer’s credit standing 
were ba.sed on how little he owed, rather than how promptly 
he paid. 

Actually, we both know that this is not the case, and your un- 
paid balance is so small that you certainly would not want it to 
adversely affect your credit standing with us or with others. 

Can we count on your cooperation in bringing your account 
up-to-date? We sincerely hope so as it is a pleasure to number 
you among our many thousands of valued customers. 

Sincerely, 
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Dear Mr. Doe: 

Our fiscal year ends February 28,. As your ledger card will be 
audited, I know you want it to reflect the utmost of credit for 
you, as well as to me. This can only be accomplished with your 
full cooperation. 

If your check is not in the mail — here is a self-addressed 
envelc^. Use it to send your check for the above amount to 
reach us before February 28. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Have you had an opportunity to check the statement we sent 
you recently? Part of the balance is now past our 90 day terms, 
and it is important to have your account brought up-to-date 
without delay. 

If there is a question about any of the items, please let us know. 
Otherwise, won’t you kindly send us your payment. 

Very truly yours, 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

The privilege of serving you is certainly our pleasure. For this, 
we extend our sincere thanks. ; , 

However, the enclosed statement of your accotmt as of the end 
of last month lists an amount that became due some time ago. 

We feel certain that you understand how important and neces- 
sary it is that every successful business organization keep its 
receivables up-to-date, and you can help us in this respect by 
sending us your payment within the next week. 

If this is not possible, will you kindly tell us at the bottom of 
this letter the approximate date on which we can expect pay- 
ment and return the letter to us. 

Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated and will, above 
all, enable us to continue to give you the high type of service to 
which you are entitled. 

Cordially, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Enclosed is a statement showing how your account stands on 
our books. 

It has always been your custom to pay such accounts promptly, 
and we wonder if there is some confusion about these items 
which causes you to delay making payment. 
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If these charges agree with your records, will you please send 
your remittance by return mail? 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

It is always a pleasure to do business with a customer who meets 
his obligations as you have done. We like to sec you earning 
for yourself the two percent discount, which over a period of 
time amounts to quite a saving. 

We are wondering, therefore, why we have not received your 
check. No doubt it was an oversight and needs only this reminder. 

It is always difficult to get back to a normal paying basis once 

you have let a month’s purchases go over into the next — and of 
course the result is a real loss to you. 

We shall be looking for a check by return mail. We hope you 
will not disappoint us. 

Cordially yours, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

It’s such a small amount that you probably haven’t bothered 
about it — neither have we. But as long as it is on the books our 
bookkeeper has to carry it over at the end of each month. 

With thousands of small accounts on our books this causes a lot 
of extra work. And the cost of sending reminders on such small 
amounts is out of proportion to the amouiits involved. 

So won’t you please enclose your check, stamps, or coins for this 
amount — before you lay this letter aside? 

Very truly yours, 


Gentlemen : 

Will you help us? * 

We’re in a quandary as to what to say in a so-called collection 
letter that will make it effective when an account has “lost 
track” of the fact that our terms are NET 30 DAYS. 

If it is a mildly worded letter .we are “easy” and can> wait 
for our money. Conversely, if it is harsh and demanding, we 
can still wail for our money, and, in addition, stand the chance of 
losing the goodwill of a valued customer. 

We’re in a dilemma, aren’t we? If you have the magic formula, 
won’t you please pass it on to us. Better yet, send us payment 
for your overdue account today. i 
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Then, speaking in the vernacular, we’ll both be taken *‘off 
the hook.” 

Cordially, 

3. Follow-Ups When First Reminders Fail 

End of tlic first stage. The common approach in the letters you have 
just been reading was the assumption that the customer had overlooked 
paying his bill. While this may be said (with reasonable doubt in the mind 
of the credit manager) it is still a strong enough possibility to preclude the 
charge of hypocrisy. Besides, it is only a form of courtesy that the customer 
should have the benefit of the doubt. 

But when the casual first reminder has been mailed and several days 
later the customer still remains silent, the credit manager faces the prob- 
ability tfiat the account is not in as good shape as he hoped, and that it is 
going to take more pressure to make the collection. He may try again to 
probe gently for the money; or perhaps he may stiffen his attack and go 
more bluntly at his customer. Usually, the decision of which approach to 
use depends cn the type of business, the trade customs in the field of 
operation, and the credit manager’s analysis of the particular customer. 

Certainly, when a second letter is necessary following the first and one 
or more statements, stage one in the bill collection procedure is nearing an 
end. It is no longer reasonable to assume that the customer has forgotten to 
pay his bill. There may be some cause, unknown to the credit manager, 
which is holding up the remittance. It may or may not be a serious obstruc- 
tion, but it does exist and dilatory collection letters are no longer advisable. 
If the requests for payment continue to be mild and casual, the customer 
may take them too lightly. He must be ja.rred loose from the complacent 
attitude that he can wait as long as he wishes, or that the company will 
continue to dance as long as he plays the fiddle. 

Thus, while w'e may call the letters which follow “Second Reminders,” 
or /‘Follow-Ups” of the first letters, they are written in a faf more serious 
mood, and with a far different psychological background. The credit 
manager is no longer viewing the account with unconcern. He may hide 
his doubt for the sake of policy, and try to keep the second letter on the 
same friendly plane as the first, but inwardly he is probably looking at the 
customer with considerable suspicion 

Examples from credit correspondence. In the letters below, you will 
sense the change which has takep place in the attitude of the various credit 
managers who wrote them. Some exert more pressure than others, but they 
all begin to tighten the screws which, with the last turn, will lead to talk of 
the lawyers, and finally to court action. The latter stage in the collection 
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sequence may still be several letters ahead, but the stagehands are beginning 
to set the scenery. 

Dear Mr. Doe; 

A DOLLAR WON’T DO AS MUCH AS IT ONCE DID. . . 
because people won’t do as much for a dollar. 

That’s pretty descriptive of these modem so-dalled easy days. 

But it hasn’t been easy for us to induce you to part with some 
of those “WON’T DO AS MUCH DOLLARS.” 

What we’re trying to say is that we’ve been patient and friendly 
in asking you to send us your check for the amount above. 

Once again, then, please send your check by return mail. The 
enclosed addressed envelope will simplify matters. 

Cordially, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

It’s hard to believe, but another 30 days have gone by and still 
no check from you for the overdue charges on your account. 

As you have not questioned any of the items on our monthly 
statement, we assume our records agree with yours. Won’t you, 
therefore, let us have your check to bring your account up- 
to-date? 

We’ll appreciate your prompt cooperation. May we hear from 
you by return Air Mail? 

Cordially, 


Gentlemen : 

We are at a loss to understand why we have had no acknowledg- 
ment of our reminders concerning the past-due balance on your 
account. 

Since your firm has not questioned this balance, we presume 
that it is correct. 

Perhaps our mail has not been directed to the proper office. 
If so, will you please bring this unpaid balance to the attention 
of the person authorized to make payment. 

We’ll appreciate your cooperation. An envelope is enclosed for 
your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 


Gentlenien : 

To keep your goodwill is always our first consideration. That’s 
the reason we have let your balance run far beyond our regular* 
90-day terms. 
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Surely, though, you must realize that this cannot go on indefi- 
nitely — ^no matter how much we want to cooperate with you. 

So won’t you please take the time to send us a check AIR MAIL 
today? 

Cordially, 


Dear Mr Doe: 

NO NEWS IS GOOD NEWS. . . 

doesn’t always hold true. Especially, so, when we have sent you 
a number of reminders about your past-due account, and have 
received no response. 

And certainly not, when the absence of any word from you could 
adversely affect your CREDIT STANDING— ONE OF YOUR 
MOST VALUABLE ASSETS. 

It is our earnest wish to cooperate with you in every possible way, 
hut you make it difficult to do so by not answering any of our 
reminders. 

I^ay we expect some good news. . .by return mail? 

Cordially, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

At the outset . . . 

we want you to know that we appreciate having the pleasure of 
numbering you among our many thousands of satisfied customers. 

However, as the several reminders mailed to you have brought 
no response, may we again call to your attention that your 
account became due for payment some time ago. 

You’ll agree, we feel certain, that our request for payment is 
not unreasonable. Won’t you respond to this friendly reminder 
by sending us your remittance by return mail? 

Your cooperation will, in all sincerity, be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Just why you didn’t answer njy recent letter with a dieck, I 
don’t know. 

I am confident that you have not intentionally ignored your 
account. 

Surely, this second reminder will start your check on its way — 
TODAY. Don’t bother to write, for I understand that we all 
forget now and then. 
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Just obey that impulse which says: 'Til send my check now 
before it’s forgotten again.” 

Gentlemen : 

I’ve been playing a game with you, although you didn’t know 
it. The game was who could keep silent the longest. 

You win. 

May I have a remittance of some kind on your account? 

Yours truly, 


Dear Mr. Doe : 

I hesitate to send you this second reminder about your past due 
account. Still, it is past due and it should have been paid before 
now. 

Won’t you please oblige me by sending along your check of 
$78.61 by return mail? We’II appreciate it. 

Cordially, 


Dear Mr. Doe ; 

Reluctantly, I must once again bring to your attention the 
$472.50 open on your account, and 45 days past due. i say 
‘‘reluctantly” because I dislike writing letters like this as much 
as you must dislike receiving them. 

Your check will give me a chance to write you a letter you’ll 
enjoy receiving, and one that will be a pleasure for me to write. 

Won’t you send the check today? 

Sincerely, 

FoUow-ups using the story approach. In the past it was probably true 
that credit and collection correspondence was the driest and dullest of all 
the letters written for business purposes. One of the reasons may have been 
the great importance attributed to money matters, with the resulting notion 
that anything said about money must be in the most austere and dignified 
manner. Be that as it may, many credit men of the modem school have 
discovered that sometimes more money can be collected in a shorter time 
with an interesting letter than with one which bores the reader with rigid 
formality. Many a collection letter has clicked in a big way because of a 
story or an unusual approach w'hich would not have been tolerated in the 
past. 

In this Handbook, you have already discovered that it is quite all 
right to use a story to gain special attention provided it does na% backfire 
for want of any logical connection with the main thought of thc^4,ctter. 
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The story idea must add emphasis to the thought content which follows: 
if not, it merely gains temporary attention. It may even distract the reader 
from the central theme of the letter. In some way, perhaps subconsciously, 
the reader is made to feel that he was tricked into giving attention, and so 
his initial interest is turned into resentment. 

Another thing worth remembering about a story introduction is that 
it must be really as interesting to the reader as the wTiter thinks it will be. 
In speech or writing there is nothing less likely to attract favorable atten- 
tion than a story which falls flat in the telling. 

When contemplating the use of a story in a collection letter tw'o 
‘‘musts” need to be remembered: first, that the story is not too shopworn: 
second, that its connection with the central theme of the letter is not too 
thin. In short, it must be a good story appropriate to the occasion. People 
do like stories, there can be no doubt of that. Otherwise, why are they 
told so frequently at all the places where folks get together.-* The use of 
one which is to the point and interesting may add life and pulling power to 
a collection letter. But don’t drag one into the message unless it fits. 

The story approach is usually more suitable for letters in the early 
stage of the collection sequence. Later, when the tone can no longer be 
so chatty or casual, a story may tend to soften the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, leaving with the customer the impression that he may continue to 
dilly-dally about the payment. The letters which follow w'ere mostly second 
reminders — the writers were still trying to maintain a warm and human 
tone without too much pressure. 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

Thousands of pjeople sit on the porch of the Inn at Yellowstone 
National Park watching for the eruption of “Old Faithful.” The 
traveller is never disappomted. “Old Faithful” spouts with the 
regularity of the sun, moon, or tide. 

The credit man at his desk is not so fortunate. Payments are 
not always made on agreed terms. Perhaps there should be a 
little elasticity to terms, but to stretch them on and on indefi- 
nitely is merely to place a burden on the company that must base 
sales prices on anticipated sales revenues. 

So, how about playing “Old Faithful” to us today by placing a 
check for the above amount in an envelope and starting it on 
its way. 

Yours truly, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Once when Lincoln was poor and hungry, a stranger approached 
reoiiested change for a twenty dollar bill. 
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Being without a cent, and seeing the humor of ihc situation, 
Lincoln stooped down and conhc^: “Sorry, I can’t oblige you 
stranger, but I thank you for the compliment just tlie same.” 

Some of our friends pay us the same compliment that this 
stranger paid Lincoln. They let dieir account stand on the books, 
thinking no doubt that we don’t need the money. But we do. 
You would be surprised. 

So won’t you please give this little account of yours the necessary 
attention, and let us have a check for $620 within the week? 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Here is a good slory they tell of Uncle Joe Cannon. 

One member, making his Brst speech in the House, found its 
members listless under his oratory. After adjournment, he sought 
out Mr. Cannon and asked him what he thought of the speech. 

“Well maybe what you said was all right,” replied Uncle Joe, 
“but it seemed to me that you did not make the most of your 
opportunities.” 

“My opportunities?” 

“Yes. You had several chances to sit down before you did.” 

Lest we be accused of making too long a speech about the $50 
you owe us, we will make just one remark, and then sit down to 
wait for your answer. 

PLEASE SEND US A CHECK. 

Now, we’re sitting. 

Sincerely yours. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Did you know that we Americans use 22,978,828,252 postage 
stamps a year? 

That over 61 billion pieces of mail — 316 per citizen — were sent 
out last year, more mail than is handled by all the rest of the 
post offices of the world put together? 

Who else sends so many greeting cards? The number of Christ- 
mas cards that go ASTRAY each year because of mistakes in 
postage or address is over two million. 

Where else do kids eat so much and accumulate so many box 
tops? 

Well now, we’re not offering any prizes for box tops. But in 
exchange for the enclosed postage paid envelope, we’d like to 
have your prompt check for your past due account. 

Fair enough? 


Cordiallv vours. 
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Dear Mr. Doe: 

Very few persons, even those in the country, know whether a 
cow’s ears are above, below, behind, or in front of her horns. 
Others do not know whether cats descend trees head first or tail 
first. 

Very few people can distinguish between the leaves of the 
various kinds of trees in their neighborhood, and comparatively 
few are able to describe their own houses, beyond the most 
general features. 

Persons who pass the same traffic signals every day cannot tell 
whether the green light is at the top or the bottom. 

It’s fascinating to notice and analyze the things you see and 
hear in your daily routine; to notice the faces of people, their 
walk, their characteristics. If you look for interesting and odd 
things, you will find them. 

Incidentally, have you misplaced our bill covering charges of 
$54.00, dated September 20th? 

Cordially, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

“What do you do with your beard when you go to bed at night?” 
a little girl asked her grandfather. “Do you put it on top of the 
covers, under the covers, or in your nightshirt pocket?” 

Grandpa had never thought about his beard at night, so he 
couldn’t answer the little girl’s question. But when he went to 
bed that night, he tried putting his beard on top of the covers, 
under the covers, and in his night-shirt pocket. But no way 
seemed right. 

All night long, Grandpa tumbled and tossed. He lay on his back, 
he lay on his side, and he lay on his stomach. He couldn’t get 
comfortable with that beard — ^he couldn’t go to sleep. 

You see, the little girl’s question had made him beard-conscious. 
I wonder what question I could ask you to make you CHECK 
CONSCIOUS? 

Your account is long past due, you know — since June 10th. 

Sincerely, 


4. Middle Stage — Use of Special Appeals 

Increasing the pressure. Assuming that statements and reminder letters 
have failed to collect the delinquent account, the credit manager steps 
into the middle stage of the collection procedure. He can no longer afford 
to regard the situation lightly, or to continue with more or less casual 
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requests for payment. He knows that something has happened which is 
keeping the customer silent, or that the latter is simply the kind who will 
not pay until he feels lawyers breathing on his neck. He stiU hopes that 
the money can be collected without recourse to legal action, and wonders 
what appeal he might use to stir the customer into meeting his <^ligation. 

From long experience in dealing with human beings, the credit 
manager knows that unless the customer is totally without funds he may 
be receptive to some sp>ecial reason for paying, but he also knows that 
different appeals vary in effectiveness with different individuals. Tims, 
in the effort to collect a particular account, he may use a sequence of 
letters, each one going at the reader in a different way. In one, he may 
in man-to-man fashion encourage the customer to tell what is wrong, 
and stress the desire of the company to help solve the problem. In a 
second, he may appeal to the customer’s sense of fair play — the Golden 
Rule approach. In a third, he may talk about the value of good credit 
rating, and how the customer cannot afford to lose it. In each case he is 
probing for a “soft spot” — the one reason for paying which may have 
greatest weight in the customer’s mind. 

This is the middle stage, and it may drag out or be very short, 
depending on the willingness of the credit manager to match his wits 
against the stubbornness of the customer. In either case, the casual tone 
of the reminder letters is gone. These new letters may still be friendly, 
and should be, but they must be more insistent. The screw is being turned — 
the pressure is increasing. 

Appeal to reason — ^what’s wrong? Credit men realize that all customers 
cannot be expected to pay their bills regularly and when due without an 
occasional slip. When the emergency is real, and the customer’s intentions 
are honest, the average company is more than willing to help the customer 
solve his problem. But no help is possible when the latter keeps his troubles 
to himself, as frequently he does. The reason, of course, is pride. The 
average individual is embarrassed when he gets in a financial jam. He 
wants to keep up appearances. Instead of placing the facts before the 
company to which he is indebted, he ignores the collection letters which 
come to him, hoping for a turn in fortune that will permit him to pay. 

The experienced credit manager understands the reluctance of his 
customer to explain a financial difficulty, so he seeks to write the letter 
which will break down this reserve and produce the facts. It has to be a 
tactful letter, with nothing in it to injure the reader’s pride, for if the 
latter feels humiliated or belittled he is not likely to reply. The appeal Is 
to reason — how can we help unless we know what’s wrong? Here’s a 
very good example of the appeal to reason. The desire to help the c,ustoraer 
is strongly stressed. 
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Dear Mn Doe: 

We know just as definitely as though we were a partner in your 
business that something out of the ordinary has made it impossi- 
ble for you to settle our invoice of June 1st. 

The reason we know this is that in all our previous dealings with 
you you have always made it a point to meet your obligations at 
maturity. 

If you will only acquaint us with the details of this apparent 
difficulty, you can be assured of oiir wholehearted cooperation. * 

Just let us know what we can do to help you. 

We feel confident that we will have some word from you along 
these lines by return mail. 

Very truly yours, 

We think almost any honest-minded customer would appreciate the 
foregoing letter. Here’s another one of the same type. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

In an experience of more than fifty years, we have found that 
when people do not pay their bills promptly there is usually 
some good reason for it, such as sickness, dearth of funds, dis- 
agreement about terms, dissatisfaction with the goods, or failure 
to receive them. 

Therefore, it seems very probable that there has been some such 
reason for your failure to pay the amount below. 

But why do you keep us in the dark? 

We do not want you to feel that we are inconsiderate if there is 
good reason for non-payment, but we cannot know the reason for 
your failure to pay unless you tell us. 

So will you not, as the very minimum of fairness to us, write on 
the back of this letter just what the trouble is? Or better still, 
if the amount is correct and it is at all possible, send us your 
check and have this matter off your mind and ours. 

Very truly yours, 

The point, “We can’t help you unless you tell us,” is very neatly 
expressed in a brief letter written by another well-known credit manager. 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

You must have a good reason for not having paid anything on 
your account since October — we’re sure of that. But you don’t 
tell us what the reason is. 

If we only knew the facts, no doubt some arrangement could be 
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made that would relieve your mind of the worry of an overdue 
debt, and satisfy us, too. 

If you can, send in a part payment with your answer. But 
whether you do that or not, at least tell us what’s wrong. Give 
us a chance to help. 

What do you say? 

Yours sincerely, 

In the following letter, the writer talks about the importance of 
preserving mutual goodwill, but his main purpose in writing is to find out 
why the customer has not replied to previous letters. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Our goodwill for each other is a real asset to us both. It costs 
each of us something to build it up. Neither of us can afford 
to let it be destroyed. 

Wc are trying all the time to deserve and to keep your goodwill, 
and we believe that you feel and act in the same way toward us. 

Your account being overdue $324.87 need not of itself disturb 
our mutual good feeling. But continued silence on your side, 
instead of frank response to our letters about the account, does 
really endanger it. From experience wc know that it may cause 
you to feel a constraint that will make it hard to write us for help 
on your advertising and other selling problems or to order more 
goods when you need them. 

So let’s protect this mutual asset, which we have built up and 
shared together. Sit down now and write us just what the trouble 
is. We’ll gladly make any needed corrections or adjustments. 

And if you will send us a part payment now, we’ll go just as 
far as circumstances will allow to make it easy to meet the rest. 

Sincerely yours, 

Here’s how another credit manager tries to find out why his letters 
have not been answered. Notice that again in this letter, as in the fore- 
going one, the writer makes a point of the previous good relationship 
between the two firms. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

I wish that I were able to sit down and talk to you for about 
ten minutes about your account. I would like very much to know 
the circumstances Aat have caused you to delay your payment of 
January and February chsurges. 

Without thb information, I have to sit ba^ and look at such 
factors as past experience, ratings, and credit infcMrmation, in an 
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effort to determine why your account has not been paid. Now 
the surprising thing is that all these factors point to your having a 
very satisfactory credit standing, but for some reason or other 
we have been waiting five months without even a partial 
payment. 

At present, there is a balance of $196.23 on shipments that were 
made last January and February. Ordinarily, we would be very 
much alarmed about an account as old as yours and would seri- 
ously consider taking other steps to protect our interests. But our 
attitude about your account is quite to the contrary. In view of 
the very satisfactory manner in which invoices have been taken 
care of in the past, we do not feel at all concerned about ultimate 
payment. 

The thing that does bother us, however, is that you have not at 
any time written, explaining the reason for the delay. I know 
you will understand that it would be a lot easier for us if we 
did have an explanation, and it would make us feel that you are 
not abusing the confidence we have in you. 

To avoid the possibility of any misunderstanding, we will 
appreciate your either making immediate arrangements for tak- 
ing care of this overdue balance, or dropping us a note today 
telling us just what we can expect. 

Surely, you will agree that we are entitled to this consideration. 

Yours very truly, 

The letter that comes next is cleverly designed to “save face*' for the 
customer. In sp>eaking of financial difficulties, the writer places himself 
and the customer in the same boat with the sentence, “Every business, 
large or small, meets with difficulties at some time or other.” Then, to 
sharpen the comparison, reference is made to losses incurred by the 
company in the recent flood. It is a very good letter of its class. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Among our outstanding accounts is yours of $120.00, which 
dates back to March 11. 

All of us like to see the checks rolling in regularly, and when a 
customer gets behind, we wonder why. Usually there is a good 
reason for a delay in payment, and our company has always 
tried to see the other side of it as well as our own. 

Now, if it is impossible for you to send us a check, write and tell 
us so — we like to hear from you. Maybe we can help you. If 
wc can, all you have to do is to let us know. 

Every business, large or small, meets with difficulties at some 
time or other. If It weren’t for the assistance of business asso- 
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ciates — the business world operated on the principle of every 
man for himself — ^none of us would survive for long. 

At present, our company is making a strong fight to make up for 
losses incurred in ^e recent flood. Anyone who escaped this 
disaster is, indeed, fortunate. 

Back to your account — if you can possibly help us out with a 
check now, we certainly would appreciate it. A part payment 
will do. 

May we hear from you by June 1? 

Cordially yours, 

Sometimes people arc more willing to check the answers to a few 
questions than they are to talk in detail about themselves or their unpaid 
bills. The following letter uses the question method, but lacks most of the 
warmth found in the preceding examples. 

Dear Mr. Doc : 

May I ask a favor of you? 

Your account for September has not been paid, and we have had 
no explanation of the reason Will you please check the blank 
below, and return it to us in the enclosed envelope? 

This will help us no end to co-operate with you. 

Yours very truly, 

I have not paid my account because : 

1. Of oversight 

2. Of the rush of work 

3. Of error or overcharge 

4. Of disagreement as to price or terms 

5. I will remit in days 

6. Payment is in the mail 

7. Check is enclosed 

A hint to the wise. Not all credit men are as mild and gentle at this 
stage of the collection as were the writers of the letters you have just read. 
Some manage to put a little '"stinger” in the letter — a, hint that patience 
is wearing thin, and that the customer may soon expect more drastic action 
if he continues to remain silent. They do not talk about legal action, but 
unless the customer is very dumb he can read between the lines that it’s 
not far off. 

The following examples show how this hint of impending doom can 
l>e incorporated in a collection letter without damaging the friendly tone 
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which should be present up to the last notice that suit is being filed. The 
words in italics are those that contain the hint. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Until you let us know why your matured account of $290.00 
is unpaid and what you expect to be able to do with it, it will 
be impossible for us to decide how to handle the matter with 
fairness to you. Every day of silence on your part adds to the 
difficulty. 

If we are to help you, fairness requires that you must help us. 
We, as well as you, have many obligations to meet. By pulling 
together, we can help each o^er through this period of tem- 
porary difficulty. 

The first thing we must do is to reach a clear understanding. To 
that end, we urgently ask you to do three things NOW. 

First — write us frankly if you cannot pay us in full. 

Second — let us know when and how and in what amounts you 
expect to be able to pay. 

Third — mail us a check on account now for as much as you can 
spare. 

When you have done these things, we will have a basis on which 
to suggest an arrangement equitable to both of us. 

Our ability to help delinquent customers has its limits. We must 
necessarily conserve it for the benefit of those who show a 
willingness to clear their accounts. Please let us hear from you. 

Yours most sincerely, 


Dear Mr. Doe : 

For some time now we have been writing to you about the 
outstanding balance on your account. We must know your inten- 
tions before we go any further. 

Collecting long overdue accounts leads to many problems, most 
of them unpleasant for us and for you. If youMl tell us your 
situation now, perhaps we can still settle amicably. Certainly 
we*l] do what we can to make it as easy as possible for you. 

Please send us something today. A check if you can, but some 
statement of your intentions at the very least. If we 6an*t hear 
from you, we’ll have no choice but to go ahead with collection 
measures we prefer not to use. 

Sincerely, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

We are trying to be as calm and collected about your past due 
account as the late Calvin Cooltdge when he was caught napping 
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in the middle of a busy day. He opened his eyes, grinned, and 
asked, **ls the countxy still here?” 

We just can’t all be Galvin Coolidges, and we do need the 
money. We have gone along widi you for some time, expecting 
each day to see your account balanced, but this has never 
happened. 

There must be some reason for this but since you have not 
written, we are at a loss to understand why all the silence. We 
like to do all we can to aid our good customers when they find it 
tough going, but we have to be told how we can help. There 
must be something we can do, Mr. Doe. 

Won’t you please send us some word before your account passes 
out of our hands? This postage-paid envelope is for your letter 
or, preferably, your check. 

Very truly yours, 

Applying the Golden Rule. Having written without success to ask 
why the customer has not paid his bill and to offer the help of the company 
in removing whatever obstacle may exist, the credit manager is still reluc- 
tant to drag the delinquent into court. He wonders what other appeal 
might do a better job. He knows there is a decent streak in the average 
human being which makes him want to play fair with others — that the 
Golden Rule is not entirely obsolete in human affairs. This is reflected 
in the spirit of sportsmanship seen in athletic contests, in the commonly 
shared contempt for any person who double-crosses another, in the often 
heard remark, “oh, give the fellow a break.” In fact, it is said that there is 
honor even among thieves. 

Probably very few individuals or companies accept the privilege of 
credit without feeling a moral obligation to pay when due. They don’t 
pay because some unexpected obstacle turns up, or because optimism led 
them to overshoot the mark. When caught in one of these predicaments, 
they still feel a little bit ashamed for having violated the other party’s 
confidence. Hence, there is power in the credit manager’s question, “We 
tried our best to do right by you — don’t you think you should do as much 
for us?” 

The next letter makes use of the fair-play appeal in a way that only 
a hardened rascal could resist. It does not shed crocodile tears, or wear a 
halo of holiness, or rant about the customer’s lack of appreciation. Instead 
it tries to put the reader in the company’s shoes. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

you have read collection letters where a fellow tries to kid him- 
self and you too about “oversight” and so on; well, wc want to ^ 
be different. 
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If we deal with just the facts, our conclusion is that the reason 
you have not paid is because you haven’t had enough money to 
go ail the way round. 

Sometimes the fellow who makes the biggest howl is the one who 
gets his money first, but this plan would not work with us, and 
we are placing you in the position we would take, taking it for 
granted you feel as we do. 

Instead of worrying you with “duns” we just want to appeal to 
your sense of fairness. If you owe other bills that are older than 
ours, then we guess it is up to us to wait our turn; but if not, 
don’t you think it would be only fair to let us have our money 
next? 

Let us have a few lines from you today, will you, so that we may 
know how to figure on our collections. If you just can’t send us 
a check in the mail tonight, give us an idea when you can send it. 

We certainly will appreciate this courtesy. It won’t take much 
of your time and it will help us a lot. 

Sincerely yours, 

Equally effective in the use of the Golden Rule is the next letter. It 
puts more pressure on the customer than the foregoing message, but the 
tone is still that of one man pointing out to another in a friendly manner 
that fairness works both ways. 

Gentlemen : 

If our positions were reversed, and we owed you a bill like the 
one enclosed — two months overdue — how would you feel, and 
what would you do? Wouldn’t you feel justified in writing a 
sharp demand for your money? We do. . .almost. 

If there is a good reason for your delay in paying this bill, let 
us hear from you. We want to be fair. Otherwise, do what we 
think we’d do if our positions were reversed — sit right down and 
write out and mail a check. 

Yours very truly. 

Letters using the fair-play appeal do not have to be long and over- 
padded, Here is one which docs the job, and does it well, in a few short 
sentences. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

We were glad to cooperate with you and grant extra dating on 
a number of invoices covering shipment of your Fall require- 
ments, as listed on the enclosed statement. 

In all fairness, dcm’t you believe that you in turn should recipro- 
cate by taking care of the past-due items now? 
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Wc’li greatly appreciate your prompt cooperation. 

Cordially, 

An interesting introduction may be jusf as helpful to a collection letter 
as to a sales letter. If the reader is placed in a good humor at the beginning, 
he is likely to be in the same mood later. The definition of “dun” in the 
message below would be of interest to almost any individual. 

Gentlemen : 

They tell us the word “dun” comes originally from the middle 
English word “dunnen,” meaning to make a loud noise. 

Now, if there is smy one thing we dislike to do it is to “make a 
loud noise” about an overdue account. In fact, we dislike to 
write a dunning letter just as much as you might dislike to 
receive it. 

However, because of the age of our February 10 invoice amount, 

$1 16.00, and as we have written you several times, we are getting 
near the end of our rope and are being pressed for something 
definite from the higher-ups. As we have gladly carried these 
items for you, it seems to us that it would be only fair to depend 
on your best efforts to help us out. 

In your good judgment, are we asking too much for you to send 
us your check, or tell us when you will do so, by return mail, 
using the attached, self-addressed envelope? 

Yours very truly. 


And here’s another short one! 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Since you received 

Good salable merchandise. 

Fair treatment, 

A reasonable extension of time. 

Isn’t it only fair that we should receive 
YOUR CHECK? 

Yours truly, 


When the Golden Rule turns to brass. It is hardly consistent to talk 
about fair play, while at the same time calling the customer ugly names. 
Nor does it arouse goodwill to assume an attitude of smi^ holiness, the 
inference being that the writer is a very fine fellow, and his reader a 
dtunk. On the contrary, the success of the letter appeal depends on a 
sincere man*to-man assumption that the customer is an upright fellow, 
and that the company still has faith in his good intentions. This aisninp* 
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tion cannot be created by insincere exaggeration, or by statements that 
humiliate and anger the reader. 

Consider the following examples : 

Customer Has Deliberately Ignored Bill 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

We’ve written you twice now to remind you that you’ve owed 
us $117.42 since last November, 

If this item was at first unpaid because of an oversight, surely 
you’ve had ample time to put a check through. Or if there’s 
something wrong with the invoice itself, you’ve had plenty of 
time to write us about it. 

But you haven’t written, .or sent a check! Instead, you’ve seen 
fit to deliberately ignore the matter. 

We’ve been doing business with* you for many years, Mr. Doe. 

We’d like to cooperate with you if it’s a temporary cash shortage 
or some other equally good reason that prevents you from paying 
this bill. We’d certainly hate to throw your credit rating in the 
waste basket for $117.42. 

It seems reasonable, though, that we should know what the 
reason is. , .doesn’t it? 

Cordially yours, 

Silly Exaggeration 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Right over our desk we have a little motto— you know the one 
about “the man with a smile.” 

Well, we try awfully hard to keep on smiling, but just the same 
it’s mighty hard when we write letters and letters about your 
account, and can’t get even a reply. Not the slightest indication 
that you have understood our pleading — that you want to play 
fair. 

But we’ll keep on smiling and watching the mail, because we 
have faith that you will do your part. Yes, we honestly believe 
you will sit down and write us a check — right NOW. 

Cordially yours, 

Just Another Pep Talk 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

Paying a bill, Mr. Doe, is just like climbing a hill or mountain. 

Lots of times it’s a tough job before you reach the top, but it 
can be done step by step, and finally the rocky road is all bi^ind 
you. 
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You were doing a great job of clearing the old debt, and the 
part payments were appreciated. Then, just as you were about 
ready to get on top and put this obligation behind you, some- 
thing happened! 

Just one more step would have turned the trick and you’d have 
had this old bill licked to a frazzle. Seems a shame, doesn’t it, 
that the sum of only $25 stands between you and your goal? 

Surely though, you have overcome much bigger obstacles than 
this before now. Just as surely, you can lick this problem and 
reach the point where this rocky road is all below and behind 
you. 

Just one more step and you have made it! That step is the final 
$25 payment about which we have written so many, many 
times. In justice to your own past efforts, will you please mail 
the check for $25 right away. 

Yours truly, 

In none of the three preceding letters is the tone pleasing. You feel in 
each case that the reader was regarded as a puppet, with the writer pulling 
the strings. But the average human being is not so gullible; he can tell the 
difference between a sincere smile and the mere showing of false teeth. 

A grocer to his customers. You could not find a better use of the fair- 
play appeal than that in a collection letter sent to his customers by a 
Pennsylvania grocer. It was prepared for him by Mabel Dill, Editor of the 
Quality Grocer, who knew that the customers of a village merchant are 
his friends and neighbors, who take advantage of his goodwill, but seldom 
intend to cheat him in the end. Thus, the letter stresses appreciation of 
their business, and asks only their help in return. Fair play is never men- 
tioned, but that is the theme of the message. 


Dear Friend: 

I know you will take this letter in the friendly spirit in which it 
is meant. Here’s what it’s all about. 

Due to my desire to be as helpful as possible during these recent 
years, I have extended the credit privilege until now I have 
thousands of dollars outstanding. Some of you, no doubt, feel 
that you could pay me something, but would rather wait until 
you could send me a substantial amount. 

However, small sums paid regularly from many sources would 
make a total which would be of real assistance to me. 

So I am asking you to let me have a little every week if possible 
to apply on your account, which I know you are'^^just as anxious 
to whittle down as 1 am. I don’t want you tt> feel embarrassed 
over this request. 1 know you will do the best you can. 
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With best regards, 1 promise you the same faithful service in the 
future that I have tried to give in the past. 

Very truly yours, 

If you were in our shoes. The essence of fair play is mutual under- 
standing, and the lack of it is usually caused by the failure of one party to 
see the other’s point of view. The paying of many a bill is put off because 
the debtor assumes his one account cannot be of any great consequence to 
a big company; the latter, he thinks, can easily afford to wait for the 
money. Understanding this kind of reasoning very well, the credit manager 
often uses a question, “What would you do if you were in our shoes?” to start 
the customer thinking with the right perspective. Because the approach is a 
very good one, and may perhaps be effective in your own credit corre- 
spondence, you may wish to study the letters below. All were written by 
experienced credit managers; all were successful in producing a better- 
than-average return. 


Starting Off with a Story 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Do you remember the story of Midas, the great king of ancient 
days? You know he was said to have the magic touch — that 
everything he touched turned to gold. 

Now if we had the Midas touch, we wouldn’t be writing this 
letter. We wouldn’t be insisting on payment of your overdue 
account. 

Nevertheless, a contract is a contract and should be lived up 
to. If we give our word to the bank to pay, we have to be right 
there with the money at the proper time. If we’re not, the bank 
takes legal action against us. 

Frankly, if someone owed you the amount of money you owe 
us, for as long a time, and you needed it just as much as we do, 
— wouldn’t you go after it with all the power you could use? 
To be sure you would. Then please treat us as fairly as you 
expect to be treated. Give us a square deal. 

Wc will expect your prompt remittance. 

Sincerely youn. 

Asking for a Square Deal 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

If someone owed you $150 and seemingly made no effort to 
pay it, how would you feel? 

But now suppose you had put yourself in the place of the 
customer, assumed that perhaps he had been hard pushed for 
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money, and had decided to wait rather than appeal to the law 
to collect your money. 

Then later, suppose you wrote him a friendly letter, asking him 
to treat you fairly as you had treated him. Wouldn’t you feel 
certain that you could expect a prompt response? 

Although there are laws diat regulate business, Mr. Doe, the 
biggest reason that almost all business transactions are completed 
smoothly is that most people believe in the square deal. Business 
would go to pieces if we couldn’t dep)cnd upon the sacredness of 
an agreement. 

That is all we ask from you — 2l square deal. You believe in that 
just as we do, don’t you? Then let’s settle this matter. A cheeky, 
from yon by return mail will keep us friends. 

Sincerely, 

With a Hint of Things to Come 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

What would you do if. . . 

you had written a customer several times about his overdue 
account ? 

He did not pay. 

He offered no explanation for non-payment. 

We think you would consider taking effective action to collect 
the account immediately. 

Must we do the same? 

Cordially, 

A nice world it would be for credit managers if the appeal to fail 
play could always be counted on to bring back the money; unfortunately 
it cannot. There arc some debtors whose better self seems strangeh 
calloused, and for them some other more potent approach must be found 
The end of the search is easy to guess; people who seldom play fair witl 
others may be judged as thinking only about themselves. Perhaps th 
obdurate customer needs to be told how' by not paying he is hurtin 
himself. 

Letters that appeal to self-interest. The value of a good credit ratin.: 
is well understood in business, although some buyers do not seem to realiz* 
that the only way to be sure of one is to pay their bills promptly. N< 
individual or company wants to lose the privilege of credit and a lette 
which points to that possibility may get attention when others have failed 
The appeal in such a letter is to self-protection ; its success depends on th- 
fear it can arouse in the mind of the reader. 
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By the time the credit manager gets around to this letter he is nearing 
the end of the middle stage. Not so far ahead, the lawyers are waiting to 
take over, and the chances that the bill can be collected without their aid 
have lessened. Nevertheless, the c. m. wants to try. 

It may seem illogical to talk to a man about protecting his credit 
stariding when he has already indicated an inability to pay or a disregard 
for the consequences if he doesn’t. On the other hand, many slow-pay 
customers are not out of funds; for one reason or another they simply wait 
to be properly forced — and the most convincing argument seems to be 
the threat of what will happen to them or to their business if the delay 
continues. 

It is obvious that the tone of a collection letter under such circum- 
stances cannot be as casual or as personal as that found in earlier letters 
to the same customer. The credit manager still tries to be courteous and 
friendly, but he knows he is, in most cases, dealing with a .hard-boiled 
customer who is not receptive to sentiment. 

The customer’s interest in his credit standing is usually manifested in 
two ways: he wants credit for the material reason that it is necessary in 
the operation of his business; he also has a certain personal pride in its 
jxMsession. We sometimes encounter the paradox of an individual who 
neglects his bills as long as he can but regards his ability to buy on credit 
as proof of his own integrity. This fact influences some of the collection 
letters that stress the value of credit rating, since they also seek to stir the 
pride of the reader, but we doubt if the addition carries much weight. 

Collection letters appealing to self-interest are usually shorter than the 
others you have been reading in this section, except for the first reminders 
with which the credit manager begins the chase. The length dep>ends on 
the inclination of the writer, and whether or not he thinks it worth while 
to reason or argue with his reader. The examples that follow illustrate 
both typ)es; you may decide for yourself which seem to be the better. 

Short and to the Point 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Your credit is one of your most valuaole assets. 

Prompt payment of accounts is the foundation of a high credit 

record. 

You can assist us in maintaining your rating by giving your 

account your attention NOW. 

We’ll appreciate your prompt cooperation. 

Yours very truly. 
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Short but More Interesting 

Dear Mr, Doe: 

HERE’S AN ENVELOPE! 

It looks like any other envelope, doesn’t it? But it isn’t! 

It’s the envelope that is going to keep your credit good. 

Put your check in it and mail it now to take care of your overdue 
installment. 

Yours very truly, 

Establishing a Credit Reputation 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Your installment, long overdue, has not been received by this 
office. 

Insurance of your credit reputation and the payment of honest 
debts are reflected in the manner in which you pay this account. 

A REPUTATION CANNOT BE BOUGHT. 

IT MUST BE ESTABLISHED. 

You can establish yourself by paying this indebtedness NOW 
and your future payments when due. 

Yours sincerely, 

Credit Is a Convenience 

Dear Mrs. Doe: 

CHARGE IT TO MY ACCOUNT! 

Haven’t you enjoyed the feeling of pride when you have said 
these words? It’s wonderful to be trusted; heartwarming when 
merchants have faith in your integrity. 

Credit is a great convenience; it comes to your rescue when you 
need it most. It is an emblem of citizenship. 

Of course, like everything else in life, credit carries responsibility. 
You have to protect your credit by prompt payment to have it 
protect you. 

So . . . please pay your past-due bill with us now . . . $36.00, and 
you can continue to say: 

CHARGE IT TO MY ACCOUNT! 
Cordially yours, 

Quoting from Agency Report 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

A reputation for honest and fair business dealings is a wonderful 
asset. 
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It was that asset — and not cash — ^which induced us to fill your 
order for twenty raincoats. We had never dealt with you before. 

We had never had the pleasure of seeing your place of business. 

But when the agencies reported you as '*honest, capable, and 
bears a reputation of paying bills promptly,” we sent the rain* 

^ coats to you that very same day. 

Why are you holding back on your remittance to us? That '*pays 
promptly” is a big asset to you. It got credit from us; it will 
help you get goods from us arain — ^and from others, too. 

But it won*t if you don*t live up to it. Have your bookkeeper 
make out the check for $54,98 now before you do another thing. 

Don*t abuse or lose that asset. 

I shall look for your remittance by return mail. 

Yours truly, 

Mentioning the possibility of legal action. The majority of the letters 
that stress the value of a good credit rating do not bring up the subject 
of possible legal action. They save that card for use in the last stage of 
the oollection procedure. There are exceptions, however, as you can see 
in the Allowing examples. 

There's Trouble Ahead! 


Dear Mr. Doe : 

Is it worth it . 

to jeopardize your credit standing — one of your most valuable 
assets — over the amount shown above? If you will give this ques- 
tion the serious consideration it deserves, we believe that you 
will agree with us that it isn’t. 

The last thing we want to do is to take any step which would 
impair your credit standing, but the amount you owe us is long 
overdue, and we have received no response to our many 
reminders. So unless we hear from you promptly, we’ll have no 
choice but to turn your account over to our attorney for collec- 
tion. 

Neither of us will gain from this action — and the needless 
expense and embarrassment can be avoided. But only if you 
send us a check for the full amount within the next 10 days. 

We shall expect your prompt reply, 

Cordially, 

Hate to Do This, but. . 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

It has been our desire to avoid placing on you an unnecessary 
burden of costs and expense. If you do not pay your account, 
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however, no other course is opwi to us. We will have to take 
the necessary steps to enforce collection. 

We hate to do this. A lawsuit over an uncollectible account 
becomes a part of your permanent credit record, and is always 
a reflection on the debtor’s willingness and ability to pay his 
bills. 

We shall expect to hear from you no later than February 14. 

Yours very truly. 

You have now examined representative letters taken from American 
business showing how collections are handled in the first and middle stages. 
You have witnessed the tightening of the screw as the credit manager 
passes from casual reminders to the more serious letters in which various 
appeals are used that might stir the delinquent customers to favorable 
action. Finally the sand runs low, and the credit manager is forced to 
admit reluctantly that nothing is left but the threat of legal action. 

5. Letters Preceding Legal Action 

The end of the rope. No credit manager reaches the last stage in his 
collection efforts without considerable regret. He wonders what he might 
have said in his previous letters that would have secured favorable results. 
Although the circumstances may have been beyond his control, he feels 
deeply the responsibility of having accepted an open account w’hich is 
about to sour, with loss of profit and the additional expense of legal action. 
He therefore tries one final plea which might avert the catastrophe. 

Obviously, this last collection letter in the series must be firm and 
positive. But no matter how the writer may feel toward the customer who 
has given him so much trouble, he must still be courteous and considerate. 
He may be tempted to call the customer what he probably is, but that 
would certainly defeat the purpose of this last important effort to get the 
money. Sarcasm, reproach, ugly names — all are futile in a collection letter. 
Only the shysters and the quacks have any faith in browbeating a wayward 
debtor. 

In the writing of this “last resort” collection letter, one fact needs to 
be remembered. It is a serious mistake to cry “Wolf* unless the wolf is 
there. To tell a customer that he is getting the last chance to pay before 
turning the account over to the lawyers, and then later to write to him 
again with the same threat, is an indication of weakness and insincerity 
which the customer is quick to sense. There is no point in pulling a gun 
unless you mean to shoot exactly as and when promised. The custom of 
trying to frighten the customer with one letter after another that merely 
talks about legal action is common enough in certain types of business, 
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none too savory or reputable, but good companies of established reputation 
do not stoop to such methods. 

Usually, three letters are considered adequate in this last stage. The 
first is a plea that the customer pay the bill and save himself the trouble 
and expense of legal action. The latter is mentioned as impending, but no 
date is set. The second sets the date, but still leaves a period of time during 
which the payment may be made. The third is more of a notice than a 
letter, and sometimes is omitted. It simply tells the customer that the 
lawyers have taken over. 

Right and wrong way. There is no accepted formula to follow in 
dictating the final-stage collcKition letters. Some credit managers make them 
short, the assumption being that it does no good to rehash circumstances 
or to repeat arguments advanced in previous messages. Others plead their 
case at greater length, repeating freely in the hope that a spark might 
cause fire even though it failed the first time. Then, there are those who 
seek an entirely new approach — a last minute telegram, a dramatized 
idea, or a story which is particularly appropriate. 

Whatever the method or content, the only true measure of effective- 
ness is the percentage of success — in one hundred cases, how many times 
does the letter induce the customer to pay his bill and avoid legal action? 
There is one way, hoWever, that a collection letter of this type may be 
tagged “right” or “wrong,” without argument or equivocation. This is the 
distinction between the letter which disregards courtesy, and the one which 
still approaches the customer as a business friend. 

The Wrong Way 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

You do not answer our letters. What is more serious, you do not 
pay your bills. 

Matters of courtesy and honor are impNDitant to us, if not to you. 

You will either pay this bill, or take the consequences. If the 
latter, it’s your fault, not ours. We at least have acted like 
gentlemen in this transaction. 

In ten days, we shall send this bill to our attorneys for collection. 

You will not find them as easy and lenient as we have been. 

Yours truly. 

The Right Way 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Our collection manager just came to my desk with a statement 
of your account; he was about to send it to our attorney. I 
have asked him to p>ostpone action for a few days, because I 
don’t want to collect money in this manner if I can help it. 
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It will be much easier for both of us if you’ll simply send your 
check, today. 

Let’s get this matter straightened out in a spirit of mutual 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 

No doubt the difference between the above letters is plain enough to 
require little explanation. In the “Wrong” letter, the writer is petulant, 
sarcastic, and insulting. In the “Right” letter, the writer is a decent fellow 
who doesn’t want to take legal action, but will if he has to. Notice the 
tone of the letter. It’s frank, but friendly throughout. The credit manager 
shows a willingness to assist the customer in whatever way he can. 

Here are some other examples of “Right” letters. They are somewhat 
stronger letters than the foregoing, but they manage to make an unpleasant 
point without being rude. 

Dear Mr. Doe; 

Unfortunately, we have not received a satisfactory reply to our 
many requests for the payment of the account mentioned below. 

As you know, this account is now considerably overdue. 

We are sure you understand that at our present wholesale prices 
we cannot afford to allow accounts to remain outstanding for 
a long period. 

Therefore, if we do not receive a remittance within seven days 
from the above date, w^e shall be reluctantly compelled to place 
the matter in the hands of our attorneys without further notice 
to you. 

We sincerely hope that this will not be necessary and that you 
will send us your check by return mail, so that we can continue 
to be of service to you. 

Cordially, 


Your balance is many, many months overdue, and we’ve had 
no answers to any of our letters. Therefore, unless we hear from 
you within the next 10 days, we’ll have no other choice but to 
turn your account over to our attorneys for immediate collection. 

It is our sincere hope that this will not be necessary, since it 
would cause us both needless expense and embarrassment. To 
avoid this unpleasant action, do let us have your check by return 
mail. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

It is with regret that we find it necessary to send this fourth 
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letter, our last REQUEST that you forward a check in payment 
of your note. 

This obligation was incurred a considerable time ago on the 
.basis of its being paid when due, and it seems reasonable to 
believe that ample time has elapsed for you to comply with the 
terms mutually agreed on when you purchased your policy. 

If your remittance for the full amount of this note is not received 
within the next week, we shall assume that it will be in order for 
us to take such steps sis circumstances warrant. 

Yours very truly, 


Dear Mr. Doe : 

Although we have written you a number of times about your 
December 16th bill amounting to $55.00, we have received no 
response whatever. 

Your references spoke well of you and we were glad to give 
you the benefit of the regular 30 day accommodation. However, 
further correspondence now seems to be useless, and we have 
decided to place the account with our attorneys for collection 
unless it is paid in full by May 1st. 

We urge you to take care of this account without further delay. 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Ninety per cent of the accounts we collect through attorneys 
are handled that way because the customers will not answer 
our letters. 

We are forced to sue because friendly requests bring neither pay- 
ment nor explanations. 

Your account of $407.98 is long past due. We must assume that 
the amount is correct, for you have never questioned it. 

We both want to keep away from the courts if possible. So before 
sending the account to our attorney, we will wait ten days for 
your letter and check. 

Yours very truly. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Do we sue? 

Indian summer has turned to winter. Wihter has dissolved before 
the warm spring sun. Now summer is about ready to take over 
where spring leaves off . . . and we still have heard nothing from 
you since that November day when you amthorbed us to place 
your $25 ad in our paper. 
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we VC been waiting for our money. At Brst we thought our turn 
n an t come around as yet. Then we wondered if anything had 
gone wrong that prevented you from paying. We even offered 
you a small gift and told you how non-payment of this small 
debt would hurt your credit standing. 

The time for further warnings is now past. You really have left 
us no other course but to turn your account over to our attorneys 
for collection. 
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We really don’t want to do this, Mr. Doe, so we’re giving you 
three more days of grace. This is your last warning, however. 
Your account is scheduled for the attorneys on May 5. Save it 
by doing the right thing and mailing us your check todav. A 
handy envelope is enclosed. Use it at once. 


Yours truly, 


Letters seasoned with humor. You might think that nothing but a 
serious tone would be appropriate for the final stage of the collection 
procedure, and in general this is true. Howev’er, some credit managers 
have had considerable success with letters that talk in a lighter vein, even 
though the news jn them may not be so pleasant. In using this approach, 
the writer skates on thin ice, for if what he says seems too superficial, the 
customer may not take the message seriously. Humor has power to influence 
human behavior, but unless it “rings true” it tends to do more harm than 
good. For example, who would be favorably impressed by the following 
letter? 


Superficial and Insincere 

Gentlemen : 

A young man by the name of Jones — one of the Jones boys — 
came to me today with the sad story of your account. He says 
that up to now his letters have brought no reply, no check, 
“no nothin’.” 

I told him he’d better .have one of our cute numbers type a 
nice, fresh statement, and I’d send it direct to you with a special 
letter. I still think Jones has been missing the mark, and that 
none of his reminders have reached the man who writes the 
checks. 

Now that you know the facts, I know you’ll have a check made 
out for your signature. Put it in the enclosed stamped envelope 
and let it go rejoicing to me here in Chicago. Then I can call 
Jones over and say : 

“Here it is, My Boy. 1 knew these good folks would come 
across for the Old Credit Man and justify my faith and 
confidence.” 
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Here^ hoping your business is eood. You i»n proM* it In MMjd* 
ina an order afoni? u ith that im(K>rtant pien* of pafitu. 

Confident K yours. 

There is a eertain di^ntt\ to be luaintairx.^d m business, e\en thnutfli 
nian> writers of the stiff-shirt variclx over-eii)pliasi/e its iin)K>rtunee. The 
tone of the following letter is neitiu't convincing noi sincere. The hard- 
l)oiled customer who has ignored all previous colleeiiou r'fforts is nor likelv 
to believe such a conviMsation at tualK tcH»k place. n(»i is lu* likelv to lie 
mov'ed by a “cute nuiiiber" nho tyjws a fn*sh statement. 

Nevertheless, it is }x>ssible to sc^ason a tolU'Ciion leitei with a s)>rinkline 
of humor, and at tlH‘ .same time preserve ilu ilienitv which is < \|H‘rted ol 
biLStness relationships Ihe follow ing letters nnt*)ii or iiii;>ht not get the 
monev. but at least their approach »iiteiesimi: and smci^ii. 

Immattnai hri'lt :an\ a-v’ /w» 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

The lawyer said. “ I he question i‘ nntii.Men.il. ji o*li.*vant, and 
irregular,*' and because' the w^lne^.^ did : <*! ha\»- lo answei the 
question the ca.se had to be disunsvi-d. 

YOU have |^en sent five noiict'v leqiustine payment.s of $65.40 
which is due us The notices v'-erc sc'ni to vt»u on the following 
dates : 

Januan 3 
January 10 
January 13 
January 22 
Januars 2^^ 

NOW, we arc sending you tfie final notice If we do not hear 
from you, we will have to place your account in the hands of a 
collection agenev. Let us hear from you, and please s<*nti voui 
check so we can dismiss thc'sc letters as **iniJnateri.al. irrelevant, 
and irregular.*' 

Yours tnily, 

“Our doUtction Dcpartmrnt 7 ? Fixxn to Kiir' 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Slick Johnson was sentenced to the gallows for the excessive use 
of an exceedingly sharp razor. 

Sitting in his cell, he.' struggled to find words that would ei^plain 
his |)iedicanieni to the Governor and win a pardon. The next 
morning the Governor received this message in his mail: 
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Dear Guvenor 

They are fixin to hang me friday and here it U tueiday. 

Reipectf(|ily 

Slick Johnkon 

Like Slick, we too are in a predicament. Our collection depart- 
ment is fixin* to “kill** your policy next Friday became the 
payment hasn’t come in. 

One of those printed forms in your check book is ideal for ar- 
ranging a prompt pardon for a friend, who for only $20 a year 
can serve you both faithfully and well. 

Most respectfully, 

Pay or Went ShocP* 

Gentlemen : 

An interesting story is told of Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated 
16th Century goldsmith. 

It seems that Cellini, after mondis of painstaking labor upon a 
cunningly wrought gold vase which he had been commissioned 
to make for the Bishop of Salamanca, was unable to collect his 
fee. Exasperated and in need of funds, CelHni called on the 
debtor and pointing his pistol at him cried, ^Tay or I shoot!” 

The Bishop paid and Cellini went his way rejoicing. 

This simple and direct method of collection is not used today, 
but there is a similar one that has similar characteriitics. When 
every other friendly means of getting our money has been used 
and our customer, like the Bishop, simply refuses to pay, we say, 

‘*Pay or we’ll shoot.” 

And we are serious about it. We have no pbtol, it is true. Our 
''gun” is the Cooperative Adjustment and Collection Service — 
and it has a mighty fine reputation for hitting the mark. 

Don't make us unlimber this weapon to collect your account. 

We don't like to shoot it ofT because it makes a big noise and 
scares everybody — ^and you know how it is, there is always the 
likelihood that someone will get hurt. 

Very truly yours, 

Pinch-hitting for the Credit Manager, A common practice in collec- 
tion procedure, when the time for legal action is near, is to send the 
eu.stomer a final appeal signed by some other important executive — ^the 
treasurer, a vice-president, or even the head of the company. Such a letter 
not only carries the weight of coming from a top executive, but it may 
also have a new approach which gets better resulu than those already used 
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by the credit manager. At least, the game is worth the effort, and some- 
times it does the job. 

For example, a check was promptly gained with the following letter 
written in long-hand by the late Carl WoUner, then president of Panther 
Oil k Grease Manufacturing Co. You will note that the customer is 
himdled without gloves, although the spirit of the message is summarized 
in the complimentary close, **Still Friendly.’' 

Here are five more “last resort” collection letters in which fop execu- 
tives pinch-hit for their credit managers. 

The Company President Writes a Letter 

Gentlemen : 

The effort of Mr. Clark to bring about a friendly settlement of 
your long overdue account was referred to my attention this 
morning along with the file of correspondence for review and 
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decision. As yon know, there is an unpaid balance of |96^43 ^ 
and this has ^en explained in our many letters and statesnents. 

I feel sure that if there were any qu^tion regarding it you would 
have taken it up with us some. time ago. 

There comes a time in the collection of a long delinquent 
account when it seems that there is nothing left to do but to 
place it with our collection attorney. When that happens we 
both lose something. We lose your go^ will and the opportunity 
for a continued friendly business relationship, and you lose your 
valuable credit reputation. Isn’t that wor^ your serious con- 
sideration? 

I have instructed Mr. Clark to delay action on this for ten days, 
which will give you time to get your check to us. You will be 
glad, I know, if you take this opportunity to prevent an un- 
pleasant situation. We have tried to be considerate in handling 
your account and any action that we may be forced to take will 
be your responsibility. 

Cordially, 

A Treasurer Delivers an Ultimatum 

Gentlemen : 

Our Credit Manager has just handed me the enclosed state- 
ment of your account, with the recommendation that it be 
referred to our attorneys for collection. After carefully going 
over our Collection Department records, it looks as though you 
have ignored the terms of your agreement. 

Invoices covering your rental installments have been sent to you 
promptly each month ; letters written to you requesting payment 
have not resulted in settlement. 

Nothing can be inferred from your inaction save a violation 
of the terms of your subscription, to which we invite your 
attention. There is no question as to the validity of your con- 
tract. There is no question of our good faith in carrying out 
our part of the agreement. The next step is up to you. What 
do you intend to do? 

If for any reason settlement will be delayed longer, I suggest 
that you wire me immediately. If I do not hear frean you 
promptly, I shall be forced to assume that you are prepatred 
to defend the action that will be started imm^iately, involving 
the entire amount of your contract, plus attorney’s fees. 

Very truly yours, 

Granting an Extra Five Days 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Our Collection Manager has placed before ihe a statement of 
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your long ovordiie nccoutit and informed me that his repeated 
efToits to collect have had no effect. 

Me also asked for my instructions as to whedier he should place 
your account with our attorneys for collection. I have instructed 
him to hdld this matter in abeyance for five days until I could 
write to you. 

If you cannot pay the full amount overdue, send me half of it at 
Once, and tell me when you can pay the balance. 

If you fail to anstver this letter promptly, I will be forced to 
conclude that it is best for the Collection Department to proceed 
with legal action. 

I am enclosing a stampisd envelope, addressed to me, and I ask 
that you let me hear from you by return mail. 

Very truly yOurs, 

Citing the Golden Rule 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Our collection manager tells me that we must take legal action 
against you. He says that you owe us $73.00, that the bill was 
past due after September 15, that he wrote to you without 
reply on September 25, October 10, October 20, November 1, 
and November 15. 

I have asked him to hold the law in check for a few days. 
Speaking as man to man, I don't want to get our money by 
force. As a business man, 1 don’t relish the idea of paying out 
money to collect an auxount. Thb, in my opinion, b a step to 
be taken only when the other party refused to sit down at the 
council table witb me. 

I have been frank with you, Mr. Doe. Won't you be the same 
Hith me? Write and let me knou- what is the matter. Even 
though your account has reached the ultimatum stage, 1 may be 
able to help you. 

Just sit down now. Write that tetter. Use the enclosed envelbpe 
which has been addressed to insure my personal attention. The 
Gk>kten Rule that you and I learned in school may be considered 
an outmoded, overworked idea by some people, but I believe, if 
we both apply it, we can straighten out thb matter to our mutual 
satbfactkm. 

Sincerely yours, 

TV the feint But Not Unfriendly 

Gentlemen: 

Thb movtttng omr ccritection manager sufflfested to me that we 
turn your accotmt over to Dim^s. He placed before me coptes 
of the live fetters whidi have hum ma^ to you tiiice Apiril 5. 
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I do not wiah to authome such action before taking up tlie 
account %vith you petionally. Vou understand that I want to give 
you every Opportunity to settle your account without reptirting 
it to Dun’s. 

To speak frankly, I am inclined to think you have some good 
reason for not writing to ui, 1 shall retain this correspondence 
on my desk ten days to give you ati opportunity to send your 
check, r»! to u*ll us what to expect. 

^*au must rrali/c that this debt is a matter of real importance to 
vou ricasi‘ let lue hear from vou. 

Sincerely, 

When very oM acccninis go haywire. Au especially difficult problem 
for the cfedit !iiunair«'r is him to handle the old and honored customer who 
for some fiiiknoxin teason h.o* nretitly stop|M‘d paving his bills. Naturally, 
he dot's not want tc' ti ' twt i the btisiness which might still be 
salvaged, but an\ aicount ‘»id or new reaches the stage of legal action 
when all other collection efforts hav«- failed. Nevertheless, the tone of the 
“last reM>rt*’ lettc'i to one of these older customers is usually less stringent 
than if sent to a customer hc»t deser\ing the same cimsideration. The writer 
wants to get the :u count h.«k on t!a tiy:ht l>asis if he possibly can. 
Consider this example: 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


Frankly, we are reluctant to send your account to our lawyer 
lor ( oiler tion. You has'c done business w’ith us for some time, 
and we Ixdieve in your good intentions. After alb lawyers do 
base a wa\ of getting the money, but in the end it costs you 
more and often leads to many unjileasant consequences. So, we 
are going to ghc you every chance to avoid outside collection 
of your account. 

It will be necessary, though, for \ou to do your part, A payment 
of a pai t of the account hv March 10 and satisfactory a.ssuraflce 
on the balance is what we consider your part now. 


It IS entirely up to vou 


Yours very truly, 


The foregoing letter is relatively short and to the point. In no way, 
though, is the lone unfriendly or abrupt. The writer is quite clearly anxious 
to be helpful and xo give the customer special consideration. The next 
letter is very similar, but for some reason it seems a little warmer. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Isn*i diere some time durmg the day that you have a few 
moments to spare? Will you do me this favor? Use a few of 
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those mbments to sit down and write a letter about your present 
financial condition and how things Will be for /the next few 
months* 

Wc dislike to talk about such a delicate subject as payments and 
credits, but it has become necessary to be very frank with you. 

I know that you will be equally frank with us* 

We ha%’e had to delay shipments because of the condition of 
your account, which has always been past due during the last 
few months. Balances, and rather sizable ones, too, have been 
carried forward to the next month. That, considering that you 
have an opportunity to make your sales before wc require pay- 
ment, is a condition that should not exist. 

And so, I am asking you, as I believe you would ask me, to tell 
us the whole story. You have been a customer of ours for a 
number of years, and wc want to continue serving you. Taking 
legal action on this account is really the very last thing we want 
to do. 

You will find us ready to work with you on any plan that will 
help you to get on a better basis. 

We want to sec you earn the two per cent discount wc allow- 
for prcmipt payment. With billings the size of yours, this would 
amount to quite a sum over a year*s time. 

So, won’t you do me that favor? Just tell me the story. And. 
with your letter, can you send me a check? 

Very truly yours. 

.\nother excellent letter, w-e think, is the final one in this series of 
“lawt resort” letters. It is somewhat hard hitting — ^but not ugly. There are 
no angry words, mily a simple and polite statement of the situation. The 
solution is left clearly up to the customer. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Your balance is still $123.90, and our patience is still holding 
out. Wc have enjoyed our business relationship with you for 
several years, and we are reluctant to end it in unpleasantness. 
However, your silence is putting us into an uncompromising 
position. 

The problem is simply that we have been unable to collect 
by our usual, friendly methods. Good business policy demaiKis 
that we do collect. The solution, you sec, is squarely up to you. 

We must now that you remit a substantial payment on your 
account inimediately. Unless you do, we shall have no choice 
but to turn the account over to our attorneys ten days from now. 

feet’s solve this twbleio today, 4md stay friends* 
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Curtain. . .end of the play. When the final appeal fails, the credit 
manager has reached the end of his personal efforts to collect the past 
due account. He may or may not send a final note, saying that legal action 
has started. It doesn’t matter so much — the customer soon finds out that 
he is in hot water. 

Throughout the many preceding pages, you have watched this three 
act drama. 

In Act I, you saw the letters used in the first ^tage of the struggle 
— nice, easygoing letters, containing no pressure. They were 
mostly reminders — nobody was much worried. 

In Act II, the plot thickened. Doubt was beginning to form. 

The letters were longer — ^more intense. Various appeals were 
tried to stir the debtor into action — the plea for co-operation, to 
fair play, to pride, to self interest. 

In Act III, came the climax. By then all in the audience knew 
the customer’s intentions were not good. Could he be driven to 
pay by threat of legal action? In the wings, new characters 
waited for their cues — the lawyers. One last appeal. Unhappy 
ending. Curtain! 

So now we turn from the somewhat regimented letters used in the 
collection procedure to those that serve special purposes, and are out-of- 
the-groove. 


6, Out-of-the-Groove Collection Letters 

The pro and con of showmanship. You’re well aware by now that the 
dramatized letter may sometimes out-pull others of more conventional 
style. The reason is that people tend to give special attention to things 
which are different. This is a psychological fact*. If it were not true, all 
automobiles would probably still be painted black, and the various makers 
would not try so hard to bring out new, more strikingly designed models. 
Few of us like to do the same things in the same old way; we seek different 
forms of amusement; we buy different types of clothing; we rush to try a 
new cereal for breakfast; we may even go to a different churcti now and 
then to see if salvation is being offered in different ways. 

Hence, there can be no logical argument against the use of an occa- 
sional collection letter based on a different approach, or prepared in some 
special ^^ay to gain attention. The dramatized collection letter is okay, 
provided it conforms with the rules for showmanship in any other kind of 
business correspondence. The idea must be original and really clever and 
it must be appropriate to the purpose and thought of the messag€| in the 
body of the letter. As you know, it is a mistake to gain attention by some 
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spectacular device^ only to have the reader realize later that there is little 
or no connection between the idea and letter-content. In such a case, the 
showmanship turns out to be an insult to the reader’s intelligence, and 
does more harm than good. 

Certain disadvantages limit the extent to which the dramatized collec- 
tion letter may be used. If a special letterhead has been prepared, the 
reader knows that the message is not for him alone — that it is a form letter 
sent to numerous customers who have not paid their bills. A form letter is 
seldom taken as seriously as one pointed directly at a particular customer. 
Moreover, a dramatized message must sacrifice some dignity for elTect, and 
may not be regarded too favorably by conservative readers who never 
wander from the conventional path. Highly original collection letters are 
not for general use, although we know' that they often out-pull the cut- 
and-dried ones. 

When only the copy is different. A collection letter may get out of 
the groove merely in thought-content or the way it is typed. It may travel 
on the regular company letterhead, and not involve the expense of a 
separately printed form or of some special gadget that has to be attached. 
Hem, for example, is one that displays an unusual bit of typing. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Regarding the ALMIGHTY $. 

There i$ a little matter that one of our cu$tomer$ ha$ $eemingly 
forgotten entirely. $ome make u$ promi$e$ but do not keep 
them. To u$ it i$ an important matter — it*$ nece$$ary in our 
bu$ine$$. 

We don’t like to $peak about $uch remi$$ne$$. NUF $£D. 

Very truly your$ 

Ordinarily, letters in code are not effective, because it’s an imposition 
on a reader’s time to expect him to decipher such a message. The next, 
however, is simple enough to offset the objection. 

Good morning, Mr. Doc: / 

Here is a little Secret Code Writing. Can you solve it? 

rof kcehc evah ew yaM 
stnec evlewt dna srallod owt-yteniN 
?liam nruter yb 

Please let us have your answer immediately. Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
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Because business letters arc commonly written in prose, it is obvioi^ 
a form of showmanship when a collection message i$ put in rhyme. These 
attempts can be very good or very bad, depending largely on the quality 
of the verse, and since business men arc not poets, the result is usually not 
so good. The following letter used by the Moore Fuel Cbrporation is one 
of the better sort. 

Dear Mr. Doc: 

It*s easy to remember. 

That back in mid December, 

Your mind from coal and oil was never free. 

When winter winds were howling, 

And snow-filled skies were scowling. 

Your first thought was to telephone one three. 

But now that winter’s over. 

And you’ve started mowing clover, 

There’s one more little bill you have to pay. 

We know you wouldn’t let us. 

Even think you might forget us, 

So wc hope your check will soon be on its way. 

Thanks, 

We don’t think that Mr. William Shakespeare would have envied 
the credit man who devised the above rhyme; nevertheless it must have 
been sufficiently appealing to get favorable attention, for the letter proved 
to be a potent collector for the Moore Fuel Corporation. 

Letters built around attachments. Often you encounter collection 
letters with some attachment which dramatizes the thought of the message. 
Such a letter can be very successful if the point is not too far-fetched amd 
the gadget not too elaborate. One popular letter had a feather attached. 
The letter read: “A feather is not very heavy, but have you ever carried 
a feather-bed upstairs? One small unpaid account does not burden us, but 
hundreds of them can make a tremendous load.” Obviously, the feather 
itself adds a little punch to the message and is quite appropriate. 

Unfortunately, the idea is sometimes overdone. An illustration of how 
far from the path of common sense a writer may wander is a collection 
letter on which was attached a small cigar in a cellophane bag, a safety 
match, and a small strip of sandpaper. The idea, of course, is: **Havc a 
cigar on us, and please send your check.” But you can imagine in what 
shape the cigar arrived after its journey in the mail. Furthermore, any 
smoker would regard with suspicion the obvious cheapness of the tcA>ac€o 
even had there been no damage in transit. This type of attachment is 
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plainly in very poor taste. The credit manager who uses this kind of 
gimmick succeeds only in offending the conservative customer. 

On the other hand, some very effective collection letters have been 
built around attachments selected for their interest value and with good 
taste. The following idea used by Vic Knight in the Dartnell Business 
Letter Service is both amusing and original. Across the top of the letter- 
head in big type is the caption, “WE*RE GIVING YOU THE WHOLE 
WORKS.” Attached is a packet of seven miniature letters. The normal 
eye would need a glass to read them, but this doesn’t matter as they are 
intended only to drsimatize the following copy. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Once upon a time we thought we could write good collection let- 
ters. They started off with the mild hooev of, “Perhaps you 
overlooked last month’s statement, isn’t it lovely weather, and 
how are all the folks?” 

Then they worked up to grand finale and in the last letter, 
we said scmiething like this: “Now see here, you yellow-livered 
deadbeat, if you do not lay the cash on the line by day after 
tomorrow, we will have you clapped in th^ hoosegow — if not 
sooner.” 

For quite a while, we thought that was about the world’s best 
series of collection letters. Then it just so happened there came 
a time when we were slow about paying one of our own bills, and 
we began getting that same bun<^ of letters back — one every ten 
days. 

That experience cured us of the notion we could write collection 
letters. Our best efforts are reproduced above — ^not so you will 
waste any time reading them, but so you won’t feel slighted. 

Yes, with this letter you arc getting “The Whole Works.” 

But all we are now attempting to do is to keep some cash coming 
in by telling good customers like yourself the truth. We need 
the $67.95 that you owe us, and it will please us a lot if somehow 
you can manage a check. 

Hopefully yours, 

The packet of miniature letters attached to the above message recalls 
another written on a small letterhead about one-fourth the usual size. The 
copy reads: “Your overdue account is so small that we arc using as little 
space as possible to write to you about it. Please send your check today. 
Thank you.” Then, of course, you think of the “BIG” collection letters — 
blow-ups four times as large as a standard letter, with the copy reading: 
“Since all of our regular-sized letters have somehow escaped your atten- 
tion, we think this BIG one may do a better job.” 
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Attached to a letter written by Canadian R. G, D. Anderson for the 
North American Lubrication Co., was an artificial forget-me-not; here is 
how this blue flower is used as the theme of Mr. Anderson's letter. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

This little Forget-me-not is sent you so that you may know that 
even though we do not send you a lot of high-powered letters, 
do not send collectors, or make it unpleasant for you because you 
happen to owe this company an account, we do expect you to 
pay that bill — ^when and as you ckn.. 

Another year has brought tremendously disappointing crop re- 
turns to many parts of the West. There will be many good 
people in distress again this year. But even in the worst dis-^ 
tricts, crops have been spotty; here and there, a good one to be 
found. And wherever a reasonable crop is harvested, the much 
better prices will make actual returns quite good. 

We ask that you do one of these things — 

1 . Pay your account in full if you possibly can. 

2. Pay something at least — $5.00, $10.00, or some defi- 
nite sum. 

3. If you honestly cannot spare one dollar, just turn 
this letter over and tell me so in confidence— entirely 
between you and me. 

So may my Forget-me-not remind you that we arc still very 
much your friends here, and as friends we ask your help in doing 
one, two, or three. 

Sincerely, 

Illustrations and special letterheads. There is much truth in the 
Chinese saying that one picture is worth a thousand words. You know 
how profusely advertising men use illustrations and color to enliven their 
copy — in magazines, in booklets, on billboards, and in other forms of 
publicity. In the same way, a business letter may gain favored attention 
because of a colorfuh letterhead or an interesting picture or heading. The 
two letters on pages 868 and 869 — one written for Gentlemen's Quarterly 
and the other for the Elgin Watch Company — show how cleverly-illustrated 
ideas may add effectiveness to collection letters. 

The easiest way to illustrate a collection letter, although it may not 
be the most effective, is to attach a sticker. A number of the companies 
offering business services carry a wide selection of stickers designed for 
use in sales, collection, and other forms of business correspondwice. An 
advantage of these stickers is that one may be used for a short while and 
then discarded in favor of another before repetition has destroyed its 
interest value. ' 
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19M POItTtAND PLACE / BOULDER, COLORADO 


1 flOUST PAT FOS HT GQ STBSCSIFTIOM 


Dear Sir: 


Gentlemen's Quarterly subscribers use this reminder m 
different ways. Some paste it up on their shaving mirrors. 
Others clip it to tomorrow's calendar leaf. Still others 
put it in a pocket of their newest one, two, or three button 
business suits, or give it to their wives for "processing,” 
or . . . 

Whatever system they use seems to work. Payment 
reaches us; GQs keep Teaching them. 

Now if you're too busy to bother with systems or reminders 
(or if you're too considerate to burden your wife), just 
make out your check, mail it, forget the "business" part 
of your GQ subscription and concentrate on the fashions. 

But do it soon, please, so there'll be no break in service. 


Cordially, 


M. A, Pfenninger 
Subscription Accounts Manager 


MAP:kd 
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If you're aiming for a new peak in 
sales volume this Fall and Winter 
season - take time out to see ELGIN'S 





m 


}ust loaded with style and feature 
ideas to make your soles climb • ideas thot 
have sell-appeal and profit that's real. 


But first • let's get last seasons account out f 
of the way. Send your check todoy and we'll 
"yodel" for your salesman. 


Cordiolly You 


EFWiehrdt/ls 


Xs^bt^^sdit Manogtr 



Eldlll NlTIONll WIKH (OMMNY 


{L6IN, ILIINOIS III. Mlti 
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Special letterheads for collection letter purposes also may be obtained 
from the Carr Speirs Corporation in Waterford, Connecticut, and from 
other similar organizations, which means that any credit manager may 
have a fling at showmanship without too much troub^le or expense. 
Although we do not recommend these special letterheads as a standard 
item, there is no question but that now and then, if inserted in the regular 
run of letters, one of them may do a surprisingly good job in collecting 
unpaid bills. ‘ , 

Collection letters for specific days. If we assume that anything out of 
the ordinary may be called of particular interest to mankind, we can agree 
that a collection letter may successfully get out of the groove even without 
the use of special letterheads, cartoons, gadgets, or any of the other devices 
we have been reviewing. In the examples that follow you will see how 
various credit correspondents have written effective collection letters in 
connection with certain days or events to w'hich the average man attributes 
importance. 

The reasoning that prompts such letters is that the customer’s respect 
for the day will in some intangible way make him receptive to a letter 
that talks about it. To what degree this reasoning is sound, no one knows, 
but \Ve cann’ot deny the prevalent emotional reactions displayed at certain 
times of the year— a feeling of good will and tolerance during Christmas 
week, of patriotism on the 4th of July, of renewed ambition at the start 
of a new year. Hence, a collection letter w'hich touches one of these 
impulses often has a better chance of success than the usual run-of-the- 
office variety. 

In connection with the use of these special-day letters, however, one 
caution needs to be mentioned. The writer must guard against insincerity 
and exaggeration: unless he himself feels the same emotional reaction 
which he is trying to arouse in his reader, the message w'ill fall flat. With 
this reservation in mind, examine the following examples. 

Keeping Things in a Christmas Spirit 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

When the holiday season comes around, we do not like to 
change the atmosphere of pleasant tidings. . .so we won’t. 

We are postponing further correspondence about your account 
until after the first of the year, when we will review all accounts 
again. 

In the meantime, we would like to wish you a joyous holiday 
season. 


With best wishes, 
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A More Conventional Letter 

Gentlemen: 

We take this opportunity to extend our sincere wishes for a 
Happy Holiday Season. 

We sincerely hope that your sales during this season will far 
exceed those of previous years. 

We realize that you are busy at this time, but our calendar year 
is drawing to a close and we are anxious to have our receivables 
as up-to«date as possible. 

Won’t you please take a few minutes to send us your payment 
now, as your account is considerably past due. 

Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated. 

Cordially, 


First of the Year Letter 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

We should like, at the outset, to extend our sincere wishes to you 

for a most successful 19 . And we thank you for having granted 

us the privilege of serving you during the past year. 

Judging from all reports, most businesses enjoyed a substantial 
increase in holiday sales as compared with the same period for 
the past several years. 

We hope that you, too, shared in this increase and that the 
added sales will enable you to start the new year right by bring- 
ing your account as shown on the enclosed statement up-to-date. 

We will appreciate your cooperation. 

Cordially, 

Beginning the New Year on the Right Foot 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

For a special reason we make this request now. Inasmuch as this 
is the last month of the year, we are anxious to have our accounts 
paid up-to-date before we make our annusd reports. 

On the enclosed statement, we list your purchases that are past 
due, and the months in which you sent us these orders. 

Since part of your account has been extended quite a while, 
we feel certain that we can depend on you to send us your pay- 
ment in the next few days. 

Cordially, 

Doing Things the Chinese Way 


Dear Mr. Doe: 
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In China, the celebration of New Year’s is a great event. The 
custom for all good Chinese is to go among their creditors and 
settle their obligations. 

This starts a chain because with the money received, one man 
pays another and the second pays a third, and so it goes — ^THEN 
they all celebrate with a lot of noise, the burning of redhre and 
the shooting of fireworks. 

If you could start the chain, we could close our books with Our 
obligations paid to others. Just an old Chinese custom, but a 
pretty good way to start the New Year in ANY country. 

You’d be surprised, too, how loudly we can shout — 

“HAP . . . PY NEW YEAR.R.R!!!!” 

The amount is $18.00. Do we get it? 

Cordially yours. 

End of Fiscal Year 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Although a month’s time has elapsed . . 

there is still time to mail us your remittance so that it will be 
received before our annual audit starts on the fifteenth. We 
are naturally anxious to have our overdue accounts reduced to 
the absolute minimum before this date. 

Also, this action on your part will prevent your account from 
appearing among those showing past-due balances in the audi- 
tors’ report to our management. It is our belief that you would 
not want your name to appear on this “Past-Due List,” and we 
certainly wouldn’t want it either. 

Now that this second request is before you, won’t you please 
send us >our check in payment of the overdue items by return 
mail. 

You can be sure that we will greatly appreciate your coopera- 
tion. 

Cordially, 

A Red Letter Day 

Gentlemen : 

October 31 may seem like just another “Blue Monday,” but to 
us it’s a red letter day, since it marks the close of our fiscal year. 
There is no reason in particular why that should be of any signifi- 
cance to you, but believe me, it’s really an important matter to us. 

That is the time when we have an annual reckoning on what’s 
happened for the past twelve months in sales, profits or losses, 
and collections. That last word is a big one in this department — 
and we’re naturally anxious to have our overdue accounts 
reduced to the absolute minimum before the end of the month. 
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We canH accomplish this without the co* 0 [>eration of all our 
good customers. Will you do your part by paying your account 
before the end of this month? Thank you. 

The amount is $103.75. 

Yours very truly, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


Lincoln* s Birthday 


'Fhis coin is only a penny. But the character of Abraham Lincoln 
is an inspiration worth millions to any American. 

When he was an Illinois country storekeeper, Lincoln once inno- 
cently overchaig^ed a customer a few pennies — then walked three 
miles through rain and mud to refund them. 

Deep down inside of us, we all want to be as fair as Lincoln was. 
His birthday is a good time for you to show your fairness. And 
what better way than by paying your overdue account? 


That’s fair, isn’t it? 
{Lincoln penny attached) 


Yours very truly. 


fVashington's Birthday 

One hundred and fifty years ago this month, Washington’s troops 
suffered untold hardships at Valley Forge because the Colonies 
couldn’t raise the money to feed and clothe them. Their credit 
was mighty poor. 

We may not be walking over the snow with bare and bleeeding 
feet like Washington’s soldiers, but like the Colonies, you do owe 
us some money. 

Don’t wait for warmer weather to get into action. Unlimber 
that fountain pen and fire us a volley of $274.00 while you grin 
and bear it like the boys at Valley Forge. 

Duty calls! 

Yours until Cornwallis falls. 


Saint Patrick* s Day 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

If some mysteriously powerful individual started to do a good 
turn for business, as Saint Patrick did a good turn for Ireland, 
do you know what he would do first? 

He would drive the past due accounts out of your business and 
ours. 

Now, it is our duty to ourselves and to our customers to keep 
the past due accounts from accumulating on our books. As there 
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is no chance of our being visited by a patron saint, we have tb 
call on you to assist us. 

Won't you please send a check for $341.00, remonbering how 
much tetter we’ll both feel in celebrating March 17? 

Yours truly. 


The Pilgrim Fathers 

Gentlemen : 

The Pilgrim Fathers came across in the Mayflower. 

Of course, your account isn’t quite as old as that, but you’ll 
admit it’s a long time since you “came across” with some cash. 

Suppose you have your bookkeeper look into our statement of 
charges NOW. (I’ll wager you’ll find it O.K.) Then the next 
thing to do is to instruct him to fix a check for you to sign and 
send it to us TODAY. 

In other words — do as the Pilgrim Fathers did. 

COME ACROSS. 

Sincerely yours, 

The Early Settlers 

Dear Mr. Doc: 

Our hats are off to the early settlers! 

And I don’t mean this time those courageous pioneers of covered- 
wagon days. 

I refer to those grand people who settle their subscription 
accounts early. 

Of course, the enclosed statement does not come under the 
heading of “big business” so far as you’re concerned. But when 
you have thousands of these little items on your books as we 
have, it’s certainly “big business” to us. 

So, won’t you take a minute now and write your check for 
$4.00 — and join the ranks of the EARLY SETTLERS. To bring 
it back to us, we enclose a postage-paid envelope. 

Thank you. 

Cordially yours. 

Time for House Cleaning 

Gentlemen : 

Spring is finally here. The air is warm and fi^; the grass is 
green; lilacs are in bloom. It’s the season for fishing, maple sugar, 
green onions, and a lot of other pleasant anticipations. Some, 
also, not so pleasant — House Cleaning, for example! 
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Which suggests our problem! 

Not that we need to clean house here, but it will contribute a 
good deal to our security if we can persuade our customers to 
clean up old balances still due from last year. 

In fact, last year will soon be only a memory. Won’t you kindly 
cooperate to make it a pleasant one by sending your check for 
$95.00 — using the enclosed envelope? 

It*s all we need to make Spring wonderful. Please don’t let us 
down. 

Yours sincerely, 

The number and kinds of these out-of-the-groove collection letters are 
limited only by the imagination of those who write them, but those you 
have seen are fair samples of the run. And just for good measure, here 
are twelve “shorts” — one for each month of the year. 

January 

Well, the little fellow arrived on time this year. Sorry we can’t 
say as much for your check that was expected in our office on 
January 5. 


February 

February, the month of holidays! Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthday. . .and Valentine’s Day. We hope that your check for 
$25 has not taken a holiday. You know it was due on the 10th. 
What’s that — it’s on its way? Thank you. 

March 

March, they say, comes in as a liem — goes out as a lamb. Not 
roaring like a lion, but gently reminding you, comes this little 
notice to tell you that your payment of $40 was due last week. 

April 

April showers bring summer’s flowers. But not yet, alas, your 
payment of $15 which was due on April 3. In anticipation. . . 
thank you. 


May 

Now comes the merry May 
When shines the sun each day. . . 

Not much as poetry, I realize, but then poetry is not my line. 
What I really want is to remind you that your payment of $10 
was due on the 14th. 
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June 

Summer — time for vacations — ^jolly blossom-scented days, moon- 
mad nights ... No wonder, perhaps, that your payment of $55, 
due the 2l8t, is A.W.OX. 

Won’t you send it, please? 


July 

Month of the 4th — much noise! Thoughts of shade, ice-cold 
lemonade, a fishing trip in the North Woods. And no thought 
at all, it seems, of your payment of $32 which was due on the 8th. 

Too hot to worry much . . . but won’t you send it, please? 

August 

Ever hear of pore ol’ Pete? He weighed a good 400 pounds. 
Then along came August. Up went the thermometer and with 
each degree of heat pore ol* Pete got thinner. Seemed like he 
jest began to melt. And as it got no cooler, Pete plumb faded 
away. Pore ol’ Pete. 

But what about your check for $17, due on the 15th? We hope 
it ain’t like Pete. 


Sepiemher 

Throughout the land the school bells toll. Well do we remember 
the way we scampered to avoid getting in after the tardy bell 
rang. Maybe that payment of yours for $105 hasn’t bera to 
school, and didn’t try to beat the bell. 

Before we send fpr the truant officer, we’ll try again. There. 
Did you hear it? 


October 


Boooo-oooo-oooo . . . 

*Tis the month of Ghosts, Witches ’n’ Goblins — ^time of Hallow- 
een! But we don’t really mean to frighten you: only to remind 
you that your payment of $20 was due on the 10th. 

November 

Ye olde Thanksgiving is almost at ye hande. Yea, verily, all 
men rejoiceth. We hope. 

May there be bounty at thy home and much feasting — without 
ye stomach ache to follow, 

And may thee please hurry thy payment of $44, due on ye 17th 
... so that we too may rejoiceth. 

We thanketh thee. 
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December 

Twas the night before Christmas . . . 

And as you well know, throughout the house no one was stirring. 
To your house, we hope Santa Claus will come, making all your 
dreams come true. 

But desolate is our house, for to it your payment due on Decem- 
ber 3rd has NOT come. Play Santa, won’t you please, and see 
that we are not forgotten any longer? 

The merriest Christmas to you! 

7. The Credit Manager Helps to Sell 


No reason for lack of teamwork. It is not unusual to find a company 
in which the credit and sales departments stand apart. Of course, this is 
understandable since the nature of their work may often cause differences 
of opinion. How-ever, there is no basic reason why the salesman should not 
be interested in the financial security of an account, or why the credit 
man should not be interested in helping the account to grow as much as 
possible. Both conditions contribute to the customer’s value t6 the com- 
pany, and as the company prospers so do all its employees. 

Consequently, the credit correspondent who thinks only about money 
matters is not making the most of his opportunity to serve and help his 
company. Granted that his major responsibility is to extend credit privileges 
wisely and to make sure they are not abused, he still has another responsi- 
bility, that of maintaining goodwill and helping as best he can in the 
general sales program. 

Note, for example, how all these responsibilities are well met in this 
short letter. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Thank you for bringing your account so nearly up to date. 

Another small check this month, and you’ll be current again. 

With the spring rush coming up soon, wouldn’t you like to stock 

our new line of gardening tools now? 

Sincerely, 

The credit manager who wrote that letter deserves master rating : 
first, because he firmly asked for the money due his company; second, 
because he did it in the nicest possible way; and third, because he also 
asked for another order. Thus, he served as a business builder as well as 
a money protector. 
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There are many ways in which die alert credit and coliection tetter* 
writer can help to win goodwill and increase sales* Some of the more 
important ways are illustrated in the foltewing letters. 

It coltected the money and got an order. A rather serious credit 
problem confronted Howard Pope when he dictated this tetter for the 
Menasha Products Company, of Menasha, Wisconsin. The customer had 
allowed his account to fall so far behind that he dared not send in any 
more orders. This meant a double loss to the company until the money 
could be collected. Accordingly, Mr. Pope as credit man suggests a solu* 
tion to the problem — as a salesman he invites additional purchases. 

Gentlemen ; 

Your orders have been missed. For many years you have sent 
in each month a number of orders which have been appreciated, 
and have had our prompt attention. 

You have not told us the reason why you have not favored us 
with any business recently, but we arc inclined to believe it is 
because you owe us a past due account. 

We want your business, and we want to provide as convenient a 
manner for handling payment of your au:count as is possible. 

There is no reason why it should be necessary for you to turn to 
some other source of supply, for we arc sure you have been well 
pleased with the quality of Menasha merchandise. 

Let’s start out on a clean slate again. 

Attached are two notes of $112.81 and one of $112.80 dated 
today, and falling due on November 20, December 10, and 
December 30. Will you kindly sign and return the notes which 
will take care of the balance oh your account? Then, having 
deferred the charges now outstanding, you undoubtedly will be 
in a position to handle current charges promptly. In fact, you can 
take advantage of the 2 per cent which we offer for payment in 
ten days. 

Your consideration of the settlement that wc have offered will be 
, appreciated. Why not sign the notes and send them along with 
a nice order for merchandise to be billed on our regular terms? 

Very truly yours, 

As so often stated in this Handbook, the only dependable test of a 
particular letter is whether or not it does the intended job. The customer 
who got the letter you have just read promptly complied with both of 
Mr. Pope’s requests. He did sign and return the notes. He cSd include 
an order. 

Here's another good collection letter diat sells. 
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Gentlemen t 

I'he old saying, ''no news is good news,** is no doubt true in 
many < ascs, but we cannot share that attitude when we ait? 
waiting to hoar from a good customer. 

You may not have realized it, but it has been over three months 
since we shipped yoUr last order. 5k), before you lay this letter 
aside, won’t you please Mart a check for $87.60 on its w’ay, there- 
by saving yourself the time and trouble of reading more of this 
kind of letter from us in the future? 

By the way, we have a large stock of the new colors in paint 
all ready for shipment, so any orders you have in mind for us 
will receive our usual prompt attention. 

Very truly yours, 

TrlUtig the customer how to sell the order. When a merchant does 
not pax ])rompiK for a shipment of goexis, the reason is somrtitnt*s that 
they are not s(*lliim as he aiiticipaled. To ofTsc‘i this }Kissible objection, the 
wriUT of the following collecticm letter coiiif‘s up with s[XTific sales sugges- 
tions. 'rhus. he not only functions as a collcc tor, but also may accomplish 
a double' purpose! for the sales department: first, to help move the stock 
now the merchant's sheKes: s*rond, to pave the way feu another order 

Dear Mr. Deje' 

So far we have not receivt'd yemr check for the ten cases ot IVi 
Milk delivered on June 10 

When you bought this Pei Milk, you didn*t intend simply to add 
merchandise to your inventory' Yem bought it to inen-asr yenu " 
sales and your [»n>fil — and you *eleeii-d the ideal brand fe>r that 
pur]x>se. 

“Ciompany Coming .^” is the*, tit hr of a Pet Milk ady <'itiM*rnenf 
that has be*en read by practically every woman in vour ncighl)or-‘ 
hexid. This aelvertiscment siigge>ts a tempting and delicious din- 
ner to 1 h' .si'ived to file ceiriipany that evening. It starts in with 
cream of ti»rnato soup, bakc'd veal, >weei |K>tatocs, alid down the 
line to pineapple mousse, sp’iM- take with caramel frosting. 

< ofTce, and candies 

Mow many women in yout neighborhiKjd have cc:»mpany coming 
tt>day.'* Hem’ many v^ill cotne into your store in a quandary as 
to wiiat to serve? And what will >ou do to help them solve their 
pfobicm? 

Every one of these women is a golden opportunity for you — an 
op|x»rtimiiy to make suggestions, to make sales, to make profits. 

We want to help you to make these suggestions. We want to 
help you increase your sales not only of l^t Milk, hut also ol 
other things as well. If you are at a loss as to what to suggt.*st. 
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please return this letter to us aiid we will setid you a supply of 
recipe leaflets that will help you do the job. 

For your own good, for your own profit, we urge you to use these 
l^flets. It takes more than just a store with a stock of tnerchan* 
dise to make a successful and profitable business. Your success 
depends upon the salesmanship you put behind the merchandise 
— and salesmanship is largely suggestion. 

Pet Milk, plus your salesmanship, equals profit. Try it. You will 
find that it works. 

In the meantime, won’t you please send us your check to cover 
our invoice of June 15? 

Yours very truly, 

Ititroducing new product or service. Because of the many letters 
ordinarily written by the credit manager, they can be made a useful means 
of spreading the news about new products and services. A splendid illustra** 
tion of this possibility is a letter prepared by Credit Manager J. H. 
Winchester for the Ohio Rubber Company. At the top of the page is pasted 
a two-inch square of a new safety flooring offered by the company. In 
reality, the letter does more selling than collecting, for a check is not 
requested until near the end. 

Gentlemen : 

That small square you see above is a sample of Oreo Safety 
Flooring. 

Try rubbing your thumb over it. Do yoii notice the resistance 
it gives? Well, imagine walking on an area covered with this 
material — you’d feel safe, and it would be comfortable, too. 

Your rubber heels have taught you that rubber is resilient — 
comfortable. You also know that you feel safe with them on. 

We combine those natural qualities of rubber with wear-resisting 
abrasive Norton Alundum for extra safety, add an attractive 
color, and we gel Oreo Safety Flooring. 

It is the best insurance against accidents due to falls that %ve 
know of. 

And speaking of falls, I hope that this request for payment of 
your past-due account, amounting to $25.00, doos not fall into 
the discard. We imagine dial our first request for payment 
slipped your attention. This bit of Qrco Safety Flooring b to 
prevent that, and to perhaps ertablbh your interest in our new 
material. 

May we expect your check socm amt an mqutiy legaidisig our 
new product? i 


Very truly yomti^ 
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To remove any doubt ivith respect to the effectivenesi of a combined 
sales and coliecUon letter, we hasten to tell you that 68 per cent of the 
recipients sent checks within two weeks, and a round dozen sent orders 
for the new Mooring. Kerens a similar collection letter which takes time to 
sdl a new product, although a sample could not be attached, 

Gentlemen : 

It is not only because we want to see this account paid that we 
ask you to send a check today, but also because we want to do 
more business with you, and we*re afraid that the overdue ac- 
count, amounting to $35.67, is keeping you away. 

The pq>ularity of our new ELECTRA model warrants your 
stocking it. A circular is enclosed. Although introduced only 
two months ago, the ELECTRA is already demanded in prefer- 
ence to all others. It is advertised in all the leading magazines. 

We have not received an order from you for several months, and 
doubtless you are now. in need of some of our line. 

Just add ELECTRA to your next order, and, at the same time, 
let us have your check. 

Thank you. 

Youn ytry truly, 

An improved service is just as much worth selling to a customer as is 
a new product. The credit manager who dictated the following message 
proves the point. . 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Many of our customers call at the yard for their own supplies. 

To speed our end of die affair, we have just installed the very 
latest loading equipment, and also have put extra men in the 
warehouse. Your trucks can now reduce their loading tune here 
by from 30 to 50 per cent — ^a very substantial saving. 

We haven*t seen any of your drivers for some time. We hope, 
however, that you will soon give us an order, and test for your- 
self the.efficiency and economy of our new kuuiling system. 

Stop in at our office some day next week, and we will be glad to 
show you the new equipment. At the same time, we would like 
to talk oyer your account, $77.65, now past due. We think that 
<you will want to give u$ at least a sUhstanrial payment. 

I%ase ^ drop hi next vwk. W^ will be glad to sec you. 

Yours, wry truly, 

, Tiim kmm asidiig lor oinkm* Before we the Attain on 
the pleasing picture of the sales-mmdod credit manage he^ three 
more letteis'acj^y used in huriness WeB as checks. 



Dear Mr. Doe: ^ - 

llie chede you were u> send u/ has not been received.' If you 
have overlo^ed it/won*t you kindly see &at it goes out in the 
next mail? 

Send us an order at the same time; it's always a pleasure to see 
new bills taking the place of old ones. 

Very truly yours, 

• • • • s 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

We don’t mind admitting that we get a lot more fun out of 
selling materials than we do out of writing letters asking for 
money. But, as you well know, getting in the money is an impor- 
tant part of any business. 

The balance of your account has now been due for several 
weeks, and we r^ly ought to have your check for it. Won’t 
you give this matter your immediate attention? 

And if you need anything else that we can supply, send us an 
order along with that check. We are always at your service. 

Cordially, 

Dear Mr. Doe; 

Have you overlooked our previous letters regarding your 
account? We expected your check before now, but as your pay- 
ment has not been received we believe that something must be 
wrong. 

We’d like to help you, Mr. Doe. If there is any reason you cannot 
pay at this time, won’t you do the next best thing and tell us 
what the reason is? Then we can have a common ground for 
undentanding. 

Perhaps you are now able to make payment. We sincerely hope 
so. We have a complete line of Fall merchandise awaiting your 
appraisal. 

Very truly yours, 

Ilianking those who pay promptly. A growing tendency among credit 
managers, and one sure to win goodwill, is the occasional recognition of 
those to whom it is never necessary to send collection letters. This, we 
think, has been in the past a too-often neglected courtesy. The customer 
who never causes any trouble deserves applause— for the selfish purpose of 
holding his favor if for no more commendable reason. If you concede the 
connection between goodwill and sales, you will agree it is no exaggeration 
to call the following message of appreciation, a sales letter. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Whtm you send us an order, we retcive it with appreciation and , 
try to fill it promptly %vith Ac behest quality meichandise. 
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Then we send you an invoice or statement and you promptly 
send us yqur checl^. We also appreciate that. But sometimes we 
forget to tell you about it, 

We just want you to know that we genuinely thank you for your 
oixiers, and I, in particular, thank you for your prompt payments. 

V'ours ver>' truly, 

The next letter probably only took a couple of minutes to dictate and 
a postage stamp to place it in the hands of the customer, but it sliould^go 
a long way toward building goodwill and increasing sales. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Your account with us is now paid upi>to*date. 

If, in the course of transactions, we have left some doubt in your 
mind as to the policy we have maintained, please be assured that 
our deejiest concern has been to strengthen our business rela- 
tionship. 

The persona] touch is too often overlooked in the handling of 
large volumes of correspondence; therefore, if we have not 
thanked you for your cooperation, let us do so now. 

We will look forward to the opportunity of serving you once 
again. 

Gofdially, 

It is especially gratifying to see a similar letter of thanks coming from 
the Collection Department of an insurance company, for few of the big 
insurance organizations take advantage of such opportunities to w^in cus- 
tomer goodwill. For example, the policyholder who pays his premium 
regularly year after year usually gets only a receipt from the agent or h< me 
office — couched in stiff language and bearing no evidence of goodwill. In 
a different light, however, you tee O. A. Moyer expressing appreciation for 
The Central Manufacturers* Mutual Insurance Company, of Van Wert, 
Ohb. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Did you ever have the feeling that you were failing to do some- 
thing important, and could not think what it was? t have — ^but 
today I thought of it. 

The writer who is responsible for collectiotis has spent most of 
his time with a list of names that does not include such good 
agents as you. The most familiar names are those to whom we 
write many letters. When we glance at your account, we pass 
on with a genuine glow of satisfactksn, knowing that your moit^ 
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tancei follow from month to month like clock-work without even 
a reminder from us. 

When we consider all the letters we have been compelled to wrrite 
durinji^ the year, it is a pleasure to write one voluntarily to an 
agent who has, even in this present day stress, maintained such 
a high standard. Perhaps it has never occurred to you what a 
joy such an account as yours is to the credit department. 

Now my conscience feels better. With sincere appreciation and 
cordial eood wishes to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

You know, of course, what an enormous amount of busmen is tram* 
licied oii the time-payment basis. Some of the letters you have read in this 
section were undoubtedly sent to installment plan purchasers who failed 
to keep up with their contracts. Yet there are many thousands of people 
who ne\'er fail to make their payments regularly until the obligations are 
cancelled. These conscientious customers are a joy to the companies that 
d(*al with them— but this joy is seldom expressed in a letter of appreciation 
as it should be. 

Consider the things that you may have bought **on time,** How often 
have you received a friendly note such as the following? 

Dear Mr. Doc: 

The play has ended and the stage is dark. 

This do<‘s not mean, however, that the memory of a good per- 
formance* is forgotten, or that the principal actors, whose work 
made the ))lay a memorable thing, are unappreciated. 

On the contrary, we do appreciate the fine manner in which you 
[>aid your notes on the fan account, and it is with real pleasure 
that we return the original note and mortgage to you, cancelled 
with recorder’s release. 

This one play is over. 'Phat is true, but the show of business 
continues and we want to have a part in that big performance 
by helping you either w'ith our t'quipment or suggestions. 

Again that word of thanks for your choice of our equipment, and 
your promptness in making the payments. We hope, too, that we 
shall soon rise to the curtain call for serving you again. 

Cordially yours, 

«. Lisrj ER.S FOR Other Credit pRoat.EM$ 

Need of judgment, skill, and diplomacy. So far, most of the letters 
in this section have revealed how various credit managers, or thei^ assls- 
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t^nts, go about |be job of collecting money from cu^itomers who for one 
reason or another have not paid their bills as agreed in the terms of sale: 
These letters are of great importance since no company can afford to treat 
collections lightly. There are^ however, many other situations connected 
with the allocatidn and control of Credit whidi the credit manager usually 
handles by mail, and some of them may require the highest degree of 
judgment, skill and diplomacy. 

Ordinarily, people expect to be reminded uhen they have not paid 
their bills. They are not as “touchy” about a collection letter as about one 
that asks for a financial report, one that refuses to allow an unearned 
discount, or one that insists on cash in full before the shipment of an order. 
Any one of these or other similar problems may turn out to be as difficult 
for the credit manager to solve as the collection of a troublesome account. 
It is not easy, for example, to write the letter w'hich tells a prospective 
customer that available information docs not justify credit privileges, and 
which nevertheless tries to salvage both the order and goodwill. But this 
is part of the credit manager’s job, and he must knov\ how to go about it 
with a reasonable percentage of success. 

Another bothersome angle to these special credit problems is the 
natural tendency of persons in the sales department to resent the loss of 
orders w’hich the credit manager will not approve for credit. As a result, 
the c. m. is accused of lack of co-operation when he is really only pt*rforin- 
ing his duty to the company by not taking on dangerous accounts. He 
stands on the point of a needle, wanting to please both customer and 
salesman, but still mindful of the fact that he will be held responsible for 
errors in judgment. At best, he can only play his cards as he set's them, 
trying to make the customer understand the reason for any action con- 
sidered necessary, and being always as friendly and tactful as is humanly 
possible. 

Asking for credit informatimi. Obviously, any decision with respect 
to the credit privilege depends on the information which the credit manager 
is hble to get about the customer. It may come from one of the agencies 
that furnish credit reports, from other companies that have had experience 
with the same party or firm, or from any other source considered reliable. 
Supplementing this assembly of facts, the credit manager in many cases 
also requests the buyer himself for a financial statement. All this takes 
time, and if the order-shipment is held up pending the final decision, the 
credit manager may quickly find himself in hot w^ater with the new cus- 
tomer. That such a situation can be handled tactfully is illustrated by the 
following tetters. 
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Dear Mr. Doe : 

To me the high spot in any business day is the arrival of the first 
order from a new customer, and I want to tell you personally 
how much I appreciate your order. 

Concerning the rather delicate question of terms and credit, 
I do not like to see a new customer receive the usual cold and 
formal request for credit information without some personal 
word from me on the subject. 

It is our policy to extend every possible accommodation to our 
customers, and we realize that a friendly credit policy is just 
as important as the maintenance of quality in our product. These 
two services make for a permanent and happy relationship be- 
tween manufacturer and customer. 

Will you, therefore, kindly send me some information on which 
oui credit manager can base his records? The name of your 
bank, together with the names of several suppliers with whom 
you have already established credit, will be satisfactory. 

There will, of course, be some delay in our receiving this infor- 
mation. For prompt delivery, perhaps you would prefer to send 
a check for the first or^er so that we can make immediate ship- 
ment. 

Please accept my thanks once more for this order. 

Yours very truly, 


Gentlemen : 

It was a pleasure to receive your recent order which was entered 
for immediate shipment at our regular thirty-day terms. 

To enable us to extend the line of credit you may need, will you 
send us the usual credit information? For your convenience, we 
enclose a simplified financial statement form. 

Thank you again for your order, and we hope that this is the 
beginning of a long and mutually pleasant business relationship. 

Cordially, 


Gentlemen : 

Our representative has just written to us the good news of your 
decision to distribute our products. He tells us to expect your 
initial stock order soon. 

We want to be sure that you will receive your stock without 
delay, and, as our credit department requirtes that we furnish 
them with information; on all new aecounts, we ask that you 
assist us by filling in the enclosed form. 
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Then, with the o.k. of our credit department, we can ship your 
order as soon as it is received. 

Cordially yours, 

• • • • • 

Dear Mr, Doc : 

We have just received the order you pave our sales represen- 
tative, Mr. Jones, for 10,000 cartons. It is a pleasure to welcome 
you cordially to the rapidly growing number of our customers. 

Mr. Jones Has asked us to ship your order on a "RUSH** basis. 

We would like to do so, for we want you to have the satisfaction 
of using our cartons at the earliest possible moment. 

We and all other reputable members of the cardboard carton 
industry follow the practice of making a credit inquiry about new 
customers to confirm their good credit standing, This inquiry will 
take about a week to complete. 

To avoid a delay on your first order, will you authorize us to 
ship it immediately on a C.O.D. basis? If you will send us a 
wire collect to that effect immediately upon receipt of this letter, 
your order will be on its way to you before the close of business 
tomorrow. If we do not receive a wire from you, we will ship 
your order on regular terms as soon as our credit records are 
complete. 

Will you help us complete our inquiry by filling out the enclosed 
financial statement form and mailing it back to us at your 
earliest convenience? 

Very truly yours. 

Asking the wrong way. All of the preceding letters were friendly in 
tone, with nothing in them to cause resentment. We cannot, however, com- 
pliment another credit manager who handled the same situation for a 
furniture company. You will hardly feel inclined to do so either, after 
reading his insulting letter. 

Dear Sir : 

In your application for credit, looking up to a charge account 
with us, you failed to include sufficient intelligible information to 
enable us to make a decision in your favor. 

Wc have to be very careful in granting credit, for there are so 
many irresponsible customers who are willing to take advantage 
of us and abuse their credit privilege. 

In order to compensate for your deficiencies, we arc asking you 
to fill out the enclosed form, furnish us a TRUE balance sheet 
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of your business, and to jsjivc us more detailed information con- 
cerning the possibilities of your present location. This is required 
of all applicants. 

If you do not do this, it will mean further delay and may result 
in a refusal on our part to consider your application any further.' 

Yours truly, 

The letters we have just inspected were by no means final with respect 
to credit classification. The writers were simply trying to save the initial 
order and at the same time secure infonnation to guide them in handling 
future business. Hut a much more serious problem confronts the credit 
manager w'hen finally he has to refuse the credit privilege. When he can 
do that and still make the order stick, he is really at his best. 

Letters that refuse open terms. When the financial picture of a new 
customer does not warrant his buying on credit, it is indeed difficult to 
tell him so and still retain his goodwill. Some credit managers do not seem 
to worr\’ much over this problem, for their letters are displeasingly blunt. 
Others, more sales-mindcd, try nobly to break the news gently, and to make 
the order stick on cash terms. The latter is frequently possible, as many of 
the best credit men w ill agree. In fact, they say it sliould be the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Consider what one prominent credit manager says about salvaging 
orders in spite of credit obstacles. The speaker is C. G. Beardsley, of the 
Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, New York. 

We do not turn down orders. We accept them. 

Then, we try to sell the customer on our terms instead of his. 
Moreover, the job cannot be done with a form letter. The reply 
must meet each case and show a thorough understanding of the 
buyer’s problem. If that can be done then our proposition is 
half sold. We discuss the matter frankly, though politely. 

We approach the customer by .saying that since he is a new- 
comer, or is not rated, it is only natural that we should make 
credit inquiries, which we have done. We then discuss with him 
what the reports show, always making allowances for the fact 
that the reports may be wrong, and that there may have been 
improvement in the customer’s business not reflected by the 
reports. 

We tell the customer the reason why wc must have our bill paid 
promptly, or why it would not be wise for us to supply him with 
added credit, and why we must have cash. 

That this plan works is proved by the fact that we rarely have 
to cancel an order for credit reasons. 
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A disputed question amodg credit men is how far the letter should go 
in telling the customer exactly why he cannot enjoy the privilege of buying 
on open terms. Some think the truth only tends to anger the customer, 
and so they do as little explaining as possible. Others, as in the case in the 
letter below, put the cards face-up on the table. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Thank you for sending us your business statement and references 
so proiQptly. All your references spoke very highly of you, as a 
businessman and as a member of the community. We feel sure 
that you are going to make a very profitable business out of the 
Arcade Shop, and we want to do everything we can to help you 
do so. 

We have studied your business very carefully, and we want to 
make one or two friendly suggestions. We do not believe it would 
be to your advantage for us to fill your order on the open terms 
you asked for. Frankly, Mr. Doe, you are somewhat under- 
capitalized, and for you to assume additional current liabilities 
just now might seriously jeopardize your prospects. If you possi- 
bly can, you should obtain at least $3,000 additional capital. 

With your personal ability and your favorable location, you 
should have little difficulty in doing so. 

We also recommend that you allow us to halve your order and 
ship to you on cash terms. You will save the 2 per cent discount, 
which will mean a lot to you right now. We can ship the other 
half of the order on a moment’s notice if you find you need it, 
and you will avoid tying up more capital in inventory if you 
do not. 

Very soon — in a few weeks, perhaps — you should be in a posi- 
tion to command our most favorable credit terms. We hope that 
our suggestions will help you to do so. We will ship the first 
half of your order the moment we get your approval. 

Sincerely yours, 

When a large retail company declines to open a charge account, 
there is no way of knowing the reaction of the applicant. He may continue 
to buy for cash or, disgruntled, he may go elsewhere with his business. 
Probably, what he actually does depends a lot on the tone and content of 
the letter in which he is denied credit. The letter below does the job in 
a nice way, inviting the customer to call and discuss the matter if he is not 
satisfied with the credit nxanager’s decision. 


Dear Mrs. Doe: 

Thank you for your application for a charge account* We 
sincerely af^predate your interest in our store* 
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It has always been our policy to accommodate our customisrs in 
all matters as well as we can. Unfortunately^ there are times 
when temporary circumstances prevent us from offering certain 
services to everyone. 

Your application has been very carefully consideted* and we 
regret that it seems inadvisable, from your standpoint as wdl 

as ours, for you to open a charge account with us just now. 

This, of course, in no way prohibits you from making another 
application at some future date. And if you should feel that 
our decision is in any way unjustified, we would be very happy 
to have you come in and discuss the matter with us. 

In the meanwhile, we hope you will take advantage of our other 
services. You may reserve any article in our store on the lay- 
away plan, and you may, of course, order any advertised item by 
telephone for C.O.D. delivery. 

Sincerely yours, 

The circumstances of the following letter are perhaps somewhat 
special, making it possible for the credit manager to suggest alternative 
means of obtaining credit. All the same, the writer has made a commenda- 
ble effort to be particularly polite and gracious about his refusal. A less 
tactful credit manager might easily have alienated a customer of long 
standing. 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

I do wish we could arrange a time payment order for you, but 
owing to our small margin of profit, our requirements for credit 
are quite strict. To qualify, one must have a regular, established 
income. 

This being the case, there isn’t any way in which we can fill 
an order in your name alone. I regret this more than I can say, 
for we always like to help our customers, especially the old 
friends of our firm. 

You mention that your sons contribute to your support. Peihaps 
one, of legal age, can qualify, and would be glad to order the 
things you want, in his name. Or he might sign the contract with 
you and guarantee the payments. 

If so, the order should be sent in the usual way on one of our 
order blanks that you’ll find in the back of our catalog. All 
questions should be answered carefully, and the contract signed 
as specified, so we can make our regular credit investigation and 
establish the proper credit rating. 

I do hope you will understand the reasons behind this decision, 

Mr. Doc. We want you to know you are one of our valued 
customers, and we want to continue serving you. , 

Yours respectfully, 
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In contrasty what would have been your reaction had you received the 
following goodwill-buster? “Dear Sir: We cannot do business with you for 
obvious credit reasons. Perhaps one of our competitors will not be so 
particular, as we do not lean backward when it conies to risking 
questionable accounts.” Decidedly, that is NOT a good way to refuse 
the credit privilege. 

Second attempt to make order stick. It is refreshing to see a credit 
manager who fights for orders, even though it may be his unpleasant duty 
to restrict the terms. In the next case, the would-be buyer had been 
refused credit in a previous letter. Presumably, he has gone shopping 
elsewhere, but the credit manager is determined to make the order stick 
if he possibly can. 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

We are sorry not to have heard from you in answer to our letter 
of May 16 , which asked for your conHrmation of cash- in-advance 
terms on our proposed manufacture for you of wringer rolls, 
channel rubber, and the die to make the channel rubber. 

You may think we are unduly aggressive, but since there is a die 
to be made before we can manufacture your rubber, we will need 
sufficient time to make this die if we are to ship exactly on sched- 
ule as you tell us your needs. 

We are very anxious to have your business, Mr. Doe, and regret 
that conditions will not permit us to allow you open account 
terms. But I know that you, as a man of good business judg- 
ment, will not take this as a personal affront; nor can it be con- 
strued as such, because every company, unless it has a large 
working capital in the beginning, starts business the same way — 
on a cash-in-advance basis. 

Later, after we have had a chance to assist in a company’s 
growth, and to observe its habits, we quite often allow open 
account credit. So that is always a possibility, Mr. Doe, and we 
want you to feel just that way about it. 

Why not, then, give us the business on a cash basi^ and see 
what kind of work we can do, and just what kind of people we 
are to do business with? You will surely not regret it. More 
often than not you will find us “leaning over backward” to please 
you. 

We are dating your file ahead ten days. Please let us hear from 
you within tlmt time. 

Very truly yours, 

What to say when credit is approved. Although no problem confronts 
the credit manner when he tells a customer that a charge account has 
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been approved, he has an excellent opportunity to win goodwill by making 
thfe letter something more than just a cut-and*dried confirmation. In 
other w'ords, the credit privilege should be extended cheerfully, and with 
a hand of welcome. It may also explain the credit policy of the company 
in order to get the new account off on the right foot, and to discourage 
any infractions which the customer might be tempted to make later. How- 
ever, such explanations tend to mar the friendly tone of the letter, and 
usually they have been clearly made at the time the application was taken 
We like best the type of letter which simply welcomes and thanks the 
customer, and promises to serve him well. Here is an example: 

Dear Mrs. Doe: 

Like making friends, there is a real satisfaction in adding your 
name to our growing list of charge account customers. 

We hope that this may be the beginning of a long and pleasant 
business relationship — profitable to you and to us — ^and that we 
may enjoy one another’s confidence, friendship, and respect. 

Please call on us at any time. We look forward to serving you. 

Cordially yours, 

The two notes that follow are somewhat less demonstrative, and are 
perhaps more typical of the common run. Both, you will observe, mention 
terms. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

We are happy to tell you that your application for a charge 
account has been approved, llib is only the beginning of what 
we hope will be a long and pleasant association. 

Your account has been op)ened on a monthly basis. You may take 
advantage of the discount for payment within ten days after 
delivery, as explained, or you may pay the gross bill during the 
month following your purchase. We mail our regular monthly 
statement about the first of the month. 

We sincerely hope you will enjoy the convenience of your new 
charge account. If you have any question or suggestion that 
might enable us to serve you better, please feel free to get in 
touch with us. 

Cordially yours, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

It is our pleasure to notify you that a diarge account has been 
approved in your name. We will consUndy endeavor to serve 
you courteously auid to your complete satirfaction. 
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Arrangements have been made to place at your disposal credit 
amounting to $250. When you wim to exceed this sum, I will 
be happy to discuss the matter with you. 

Bills will be rendered on the first of each month, and are to be 
paid in full by the tenth. 

An identification plate is enclosed, and a booklet that tells you 
how to use it. We know that you will find this new charge 
account a great convenience. 

Cordially yours, 

Offering the credit privilege. In many types of business, charge 
accounts — properly controlled — are considered a real asset: first, because 
customers are more likely to consolidate their purchases where they enjoy 
the privilege of credit; and second, because they tend to create goodwill. 
Thus, the charge account encourages more spending (as many husbands 
know) and keeps it in the same store. It is, therefore, not uncommon for 
the credit manager of a company to offer the credit privilege to those who 
have been buying with cash and are thought to be dependable. Like this: 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

When we cashed a check for you the other day, it occurred to us 
that you might enjoy the convenience of a charge account with 
us. 

This credit privilege does away with the need of paying for each 
purchase separately, and allows you to order by telephone when 
you are too busy to call at the store. It also brings to you the 
news of special services that wc arrange from time to time only 
for charge customers. 

We will be very happy to extend our credit service to you, and 
for the time alone saved you will find it a real convenience. 

Just fill out the enclosed credit card and return it in the enclosed 
envelope which requires no postage. Twenty-four hours after 
the card is received, your charge account will be cleared and 
ready for you to use. 

Cordially yours. 


Dear Mr. Doe : 

We are happy to extend to you our cordial invitation that you 
open a charge account. 

All you have to do is to sign and return the enclosed card, so 
that we can have a charge-plate made for you to use. With this 
plate^n your purse you may buy anything you want from us 
without any bother or fuss. You don’t need any cash — the 
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charge-plate tells our clerks that you are a preferred customer, 
and entitled to credit privileges. 

Another great convenience, of course, in having a Blank charge 
account, is that you can order anydiing you need by telephone , 
or mail. For the busy modem woman, this privilege is indeed 
often a blessing. 

Each month you will receive an itemized statement, and you 
then have ten days- to pay the bill. Sales tax tokens are not 
used when charging a purchase — the amount of the tax is simply 
added to the monthly bill. 

There are other special privileges that our charge account cus- 
tomers enjoy. What they are you will pleasantly find out after 
your account has been made a matter of record. 

So, please do return the card the day you receive this letter. 

Very cordially yours, 

Putting the brakes on a charge account. One thing that makes the 
life of a credit manager interesting is the way seemingly stable accounts 
will all of a sudden begin to turn sour. Over a long period of time, for 
example, a customer may promptly discount his bills, so that the credit 
manager never has the slightest worry about him; then, month by month 
the unpaid balance carried over gets larger and larger until finally it is 
necessary to suspend the credit privilege. 

It is not easy, as any credit manager knows, to tell an old and loyal 
customer that future shipments must be made C.O.D., even though the 
change in terms is presented as a temporary means of helping the customer 
to get his house in order. If the letter is not extremely tactful, the writer 
may bring two evils on his head : first, the complete loss of the customer s 
business; second, the problem of having to fight for the collection of the 
unpaid balance. 

Here is how one prominent credit manager went about the job. 

Dear Mr. Doe : 

Your recent letter of explanation about your past-due account 
and your order amounting to an additional $400 forces me to 
write to you frankly, as I would want you to write to me if the 
conditions were reversed. 

Of all the companies who have accounts with us, there is not a 
one in which we have greater confidence than yours. But like 
yourself, we too have allowed many of our old accounts to 
^come ’rnuch larger than we would have in less trying times. 
However, we cannot continue to be so lenient, and we must 
watch collections closely if we are to stay in business and con- 
tinue to offer quality services and merchandise. 
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In substance, Mr. Doe, this means we are in the same boat with 
you — our creditors depend on us to keep their business solvent, 
just as we depend on you, and you in turn depend on your cus- 
tomers. lt*s a sort of moving diain of credit, and no link can 
be broken without injury to all. 

In view of the fact that the amount of your account has steadily 
increased during the past 12 months (with a present balance of 
almost three thousand dollars) we believe you will understand 
why it is best for both your company and ours that your last 
order be shipped C.O.D. 

In fact, we are so sure that you will be in sympathy with this 
decision — it being the same that you will have to make with 
some of your own customers — that we are going ahead with the 
shipment so as not to delay the customary prompt service. 

A substantial payment on your account will in the meantime be 
a great help. We can ask our manufacturers for more credit 
when you and other good customers are able to reduce the total 
of their past due payments. And this means eventually we can 
resume shipments to you on the old basis. 

. For the present, you will realize why your own account must be 
considerably reduced before' any more credit can be extended. 

With our very best wishes, 

Yours very truly, 

The letter below is similar in purpose, but there is one important 
difference in circumstances. In this case, the customer is comparatively 
new. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

You ask, “Why C.O.D. terms?*’ Here is the explanation, and 
we want you to see it our way, so that we may work together to 
make the C.O.D. basis only temporary. 

Back in August we approved credit terms for you although 
reports indicated that your obligations were not always promptly 
settled. We told you then that we did not want to be guided 
entirely by records, and that we would do our best to assist you 
in rebuilding a credit rating. That is why open account terms 
were approved, and we expected you would promptly discount 
our various invoices. 

Since you did not do this, the past-due account raised the ques- 
tion of continued credit, for such delays in payment often point 
to business difficulties. Consequently, in order to collect this old 
account and prevent invoices from piling up, we had to suspend 
credit terms. 

This necessity is regretted by us, but we honestly believe that 
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you will gain by our action. You now have the opportunity to 
catch up on the past-due account, to clarify this credit problem, 
and to earn your 2 per cent cash discount on current shipments 
— all by paying C.O.D. 

We do not want to stress the 2 per cent discount too much, but 
after all. the purpose of any business is to make money — and dis- 
counting bills is one of the easiest ways. There is no need to tell 
you that competition is very keen nowadays — generally, your 
margin has to be small, and it is important that you use every 
possible advantage to put yourself ahead of your competitors. 

When you earn cash discount and your competitor loses it, you 
strengthen your business and he weakens his. 

Past-due accounts are expensive — for both of us! It costs you 
money because you lose the 2 per cent discount and jeopardize 
your credit rating. It costs us money because of additional 
bookkeeping work, collection costs, and extra office time. 

So that’s the answer, Mr. Doe, to your question — “Why C.O.D. 
terms?” and we think you must understand we have tried to do 
the fair thing, in the right way. 

Sincerely yours, 

Asking the customer to sign notes. That credit managers are not so 
hard to get along with as some people suppose, is proved by the two 
friendly letters below. In both cases, the customer has already placed the 
facts on the table — an act of frankness which would eliminate a lot of 
credit troubles if only carried out more frequently. Credit men, as a rule, 
are willing to go along with a customer who seems honest and sincere; it 
is lack of explanation — continued silence — that forces them to be tough. 

Gentlemen ; 

The writer wants to thank you personally for your very frank 
letter. Everybody is up against it at one time or another. We 
have been ourselves. And that is exactly why we are going to 
help you. 

Don’t worry about that account with us, even it it is past due. 
Forget it for ninety days. We are going to ask you to sign a 
note covering that period. By that time, things will undoubtedly 
look better. 

We wouldn’t do this for everybody, but from your letter we get 
the idea you are strictly all right. We want you to build up a 
good business, and we will help you all we can. It’s a pleasure 
to have folks know that we sell service as well as quality. 

Just sign the note and return it to us promptly. 

Cordially yours, 
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Dear Mr. Doe: 

We are glad to read of your intention of paying as soon as pos- 
sible our bill of June 3, amounting to $*^7.63. We realize of 
course, that the fanners have been having a difficult time. But 
that, of course, makes hard sledding for us, as a large share of 
our merchandise goes to farmers. 

Now, we try to make things easy for everyone, but we have to 
ask our friends to pull with us — not against us. For this reason, 
we are enclosing a note for the amount due. This note is dated 
August 1 and is due September 1 — in other words, in two 
months. 

Just please sign the note, and return it to us. 

Yours very truly, 

You will recall that the same plan of getting notes signed was used 
by Howard Pope (page 879) although the amount involved was much 
larger. 

Letters that explain value of discounts. In many sales contracts a 
special discount — usually 2 per cent — is offered the customer who pays 
the bill within a stated period, commonly ten days from the date of invoice. 
This “bonus plan” can be either a blessing or a curse to the credit manager, 
the former when it speeds collections as it of course does in many cases, 
the latter when it leads to an argument with some customer who thinks 
he should have the discount even though the stipulated date is past. On 
the whole, the good ol the plan undoubtedly outweighs the bad, although 
the proportion may vary in specific companies or types of business. 

When a buyer does not take advantage of the discount privilege, one 
of two reasons is likely to be the cause: first, he does not understand how 
much money could be saved ; or second, he simplv hasn i enough liquid 
cash to meet all obligations promptly. There isn't a lot that a credit 
manager may do to offset the second reason, but he can educate the buyer 
vyho doesn't realize what discounts may amount to over a year's time. 
Here are a couple of examples to show how this education job may be done. 

Gentlemen : 

Yesterday we uncovered something that we think will interest 
you. 

On last year’s purchases, you neglected to earn discounts 
amounting to $127.80. 

It occurs to us that perhaps you are unaware that it is possible, 
in a year's time, to save 24 per cent on yuur average monthly 
purchases from us by deducting 2 per cent from the face amount 
of our monthly bill, providing you pay it by the 10th of the 
month following delivery. 
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No, there’s no trick to it. Suppose your average monthly pur- 
chases come to $500. If you send us your check in full payment 
by the 10th of each month following your purchase, you can 
deduct 2 per cent, or $10, from the total bill. By doing this 
every month, your annual savings will amount to $120, or 24 
per cent of your average monthly pi'rchases of $500. 

Isn’t that surprising? It’s a grand idea if you can do it. And 
that brings us to the point of our letter. We don’t want to seem 
to be telling you what to do. It’s your business and you know 
best what can be done, but we do hope that in bringing these 
facts to your attention, perhaps you can finish the year with 
a sizable “discount earned” account. 

We hope that you will buy frequently from us and that it 
will be possible for you to discount your purchases when you do. 
However, please be sure that discounting or not, we have 
enjoyed doing business with you and will continue to do so. 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

This is an explanation of how we can help your profits. Some of 
our dealers do not know that we give them a discount of 2 per 
cent it they pay their accounts within 10 days. 

Six weeks ago, you gave us a $206 order. Had you paid this 
bill in full within 10 days, you would have saved $4.12. In 
other words, by waiting the full 30 days to remit payment, you 
paid, in effect, an interest of $4.12 on $20b for 20 days. Since 
there are eighteen 20-day periods a year, this is the equivalent 
of paying an annual interest rate of 36%. 

This savings is so important that many of our customers who arc 
pressed for cash find it profitable to borrow from a bank — at 
6% — to take advantage of this service. 

It’s entirely up to you, of course, whether you avail yourself of 
our discount privilege. I just want to make sure that you know 
of this savings we offer our customers — a savings that means 
many vital dollars to you in a year’s time. 

Cordially, 

Letters such as these just read present no particular problem for the 
credit manager. He really has a strong sales point to develop, and can 
write with the good of his customer at heart. But the negative side of the 
picture is not nearly so pleasant. 

Collecting discounts taken but not earned. It may seem very simple 
to say that no discount will be allowed after the stipulated date, but getting 
the money hack from a customer who has abused the privilege is not as 
easy as it sounds. Particularly, if the amount of the sale is large, and the 
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customer an old friend of the company, the credit manager is up against 
it when forced to write: “Since the ten day period expired before your 
check was mailed, may we ask that you kindly forward the amount of 
the discount whkh you inadvertently deducted?” He may say “inadvert- 
ently,” but he is not fooling either himself or his customer. And the latter, 
called on the carpet, is quite likely to fight back. The temptation, of course, 
is for the credit manager to yield, but this is not fair to other customers 
who play the game according to the rules. 

Possibly business would be better off without the discount "privilege 
which came into being shortly after the Civil War. This was during a 
period of .depression, and merchants said: “Send us the money which we 
need badly and in return for the favor you may deduct 2 % from the face 
amount.” They probably had no thought of starting a custom which now 
exists in most lines of business. 

Be that as it may, here are letters in which credit managers of today 
seek to handle the problem of collecting discounts not earned. 


Must the Seller Beware? 


Gentlemen : 

Terms ot sales should be considered more binding than seems 
to be common these days. “Lei the seller beware** is apparently 
the policy under which many payments are mailed out. 

Some concerns evidently have one policy for payment of their 
purchases and quite another and different policy which they 
expect their customers to follow in paying their bills, but they 
cannot justly take unearned discounts and generally ignore 
the terms of the houses they buy from and expect their own 
customers to do anything different. 

It is time that every business house of standing and reputation 
started a housecleaning in this regard and spread the word along 
the way that the present looseness and disregard of terms is a 
thing of the past, and that buyer and seller must “eventually** 
conform to a high standard of practice — “50 why not now?** 

In calling your attention to this situation we have in mind the 
fact that several payments have been returned to you because of 
the expiration of the cash discount period before the check was 
mailed. In each case a letter has been written to you explaining 
the matter and requesting your cooperation. Nevertheless, we 
do not seem to make any headway; so we request that you give 
proper attention to this letter and to this subject, advising us at 
your earliest convenience of your cooperation along these lines. 

Yours very truly, 
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Are Within Our Rights* 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Although you say that you will quit doing business with us if 
we imist that you pay the unearned discount deducted fronn our 
invoice of April 10th, I honestly believe it would be the other 
way around. I say this because few of us have any respecrfor 
those who do nOt stand for their rights. And we are within our 
rights, else I wouldn't write. 

Let’s suppose a man came to you and bought a bill of goods. 
Upon buying, he asked for the cash price and the term price. 
Then, suppose he waits until long after the term period had 
e^ired, and then pays you the cash price. Wouldn’t you go to 
him and say he still owed you the difference? I believe that you 
would. 


Now, that is our position exactly. When we offered our proposi- 
tion, we, in effect, said to your buyer: “If you pay our invoice 
within 70 days, you may deduct 4% as a cash discount. But if 
the bill is not paid after 70 days, then the invoice is net. The 
discount privilege is lost!” This term proposition was accepted 
when you bought $101.60 worth of rugs on April 10th. The last 
day for discounting was June 20th. But your accountant didn’t 
mail the check until August 6th — or 47 days after the last dis- 
count date. When he did, he deducted a discount that was no 
longer available. 

What would you do were you in our place? Would you ask for 
the $40.64 erroneously deducted? If you wouldn’t say anything, 
then we’ll write it off this time. But if you would, then you will 
know what to do with the stamped envelope I enclose. 


With best wishes. 


Sincerely yours, 


It Is Not a Crime 


Gentlemen : 

It is not a crime to take unearned discount. 

Our only purpose in writing at all is to remind you of our terms, 
which are 2% in 10 days, net thirty days. 

The last letter, written to you on March 18, mentioned the 
amount of $1.29 which was charged against your account. This 
meant, to our way of thinking, that you still owed that small 
amount. 

However, while we would like you to pay what is due us, 
nevertheless, we realize that in demanding it we might cause 
some ill feeling, and we can assure you that no discount is large 
enough to cause us to do that. i 
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So we’re leaving it up to you. Pay it if you think we are right — 
don’t pay it if you think we are wrong. But above all^ let us 
remain good friends, both of us remembering . . . 

It is not a crime to take unearned discount. 

Very truly yours, 

Refusing special terms. A thorn in the side of the credit manager 
is the customer who makes what appears to him as a sensible request, 
although from the point of view of the company it is another exception 
to established routine and cannot be granted. A policy not adhered to 
strictly becomes no p)olicy at all, and there is no reason why one special 
favor should be allowed unless the company is prepared to do as much 
for others. For example, a common request is that the discount be con- 
ceded if bills are paid on the tenth of the month, instead of within the ten 
days following date of invoice. Or the customer has some other time of 
the month when it is more convenient for him to pay his bills, and sees no 
harm in the practice provided the date is understood and he adheres to it 
faithfully. But no matter what the request, or how reasonable it may seem 
to the customer, it is still an exception to the established credit policy and 
only under very special circumstances can it be considered. 

Saying “no” to these requests is, of course, a task requiring con- 
siderable diplomacy. The credit manager must take time to explain the 
company point of view, and do his best to make the customer accept it as 
fair and necessary. This job is done rather well in the following two letters. 

Gentlemen : 

Mr. Doe of our Cleveland office has referred your letter to us 
regarding our regular terms of sale. We certainly appreciate the 
opportunity to discuss these terms with you. 

In your position as Purchasing Agent, you no doubt have a much 
better understanding of terms than does the average person. 
Consequently, you know that the best terms are those which 
permit the retention of working capital for the longest period of 
time. Conversely, it is also true that from the selling standpoint, 
it is best to have short terms which will bring in working capital 
within the shortest period of time. 

To get a balance between these two is indeed difficult, particu- 
larly when one considers that he buys from hundreds of different 
concerns and perhaps sells as many different ones. 

Our terms of sale are 2% tenth prox., net thirty days. These 
are standard in the Rubber Industry, and we like to think that 
we treat all of our customers alike. Obviously, if a good cus- 
tomer like yourself said that you would not give us any more 
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business unless we changed our terms, it would be foolMi to 
think that we wouldn’t give you the terms you wanted, but our 
experience has been that customers are willing to co-operate 
and as a rule do not ask for special preference. 

We think of you as being like that, and we would appreciate very 
much your adhering to our terms of sale. We don’t waint to be 
arbitrary and we assure you we aren’t. But if at all possible, we 
hope you will buy from us in the future on our regular terms. 

Yours very truly. 


Gentlemen : 

We refer to your letter of May 30, in which you suggest a change 
of terms on our merchandise from 2% 10 days from date of 
invoice, to 2% if paid prior to the 10th of the calendar month. 

We can see a great deal of justice in your request that some 
change be made in the discount period. From our standpoint, 
however, we are in somewhat of a dilemma because we are 
anxious to accede to the view of our customers, and while lean- 
ing in that direction, our sources of supply have tightened up 
their terms, as against becoming more lenient. 

Thus, we are somewhat in the position of a tight-rope walker 
trying to maintain a balance — trying to favor our good friends 
on one hand, and take care of our invoices within the terms as 
laid down by our sources of supply. 

As I have intimated, our sources of supply, instead of becoming 
more lenient, have tightened up on us to the extent that instead 
of giving 2 % for remittance in 10 days from date of invoice, it is 
now one half of one per cent, and on some commodities, such as 
pig tin, of which we use a lot, we must pay upon receipt of ship- 
ping document. So, there are times when the goods have been 
paid for many days before we receive them. 

With this explanation, I know you can see our position, and that 
you will be willing to pay our invoices according to the terms 
which for so long a^time have prevailed. 

Believe me, this co-operation on your part will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

We think the extremely pleasant tone of the two foregoing letters 
could hardly fail to strike a receptive chord in the mind of the customers. 
Thus, as this section comes to a close, you have seen two credit managers 
meeting fully their obligations to company needs, but at the same time 
approaching their customers with courteous appreciation of their view- 
point. , 
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These examples may be accepted as the one and only bau on which 
any sales-minded and sincere credit mani^ may handte his reqwnn* 
bilities completely, and with credit to himself. There are, of course, any 
number of rituations not illustrated which may from day to day confront 
the “watch-dog” of the company’s money. But so long as he continues to 
adhere to company policy without cauang unnecessary fricdon in customer 
relations, no situation can be so difficult that no satisfactory solution can 
be found. The credit manager is a very important executive in the average 
company. On the whole, he is doing his job in a way that deserves our 
conunendation. 
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first impression, loS-lOS 
Hying start. 103 
getting leader’s, 102-128, 380 
devices foi, 291-292 
line, in inside address, 241-243 
personalization, 125-128 
previous ctmtacis. taking advantage of, 
104-105 

(piestions, use of, 105-108 
((uotations, use of, 121-123 
regaining, 612 

showmanship to win, 128-160 
soft spot, touching, 123-124 
special, winning, 489-490 
special play for, 594-597 
stories, telling, 111-121 
\udit, letter, 348-350 
\urnei. Robert Ray. 43, 316 
\ulomaiic typewriters. 375 

Baby: 

new. congratulatory letter. 649, 688 
Badger Paper Mills. 140 
Badger Printing Company, 398 
Ballyhoo. 488-489 
ballast better than, 724-725 
Banks, supplementary letters, 549-551 
Barron. Neil, Fuel Company, 452-453 
Baskin, 135 
Bayer Company. 139 
Baxandall. R. W., 624 
Beardsley, C. G., 889 
Beaumont, Heller, !fc Sperling, 198 
Bechtel, Lutz & Jost, Inc.. Ml 
Beginning of letters, 102-111 
routine, 125-128 

Bell Telephone Company, Southwestern 
626-627 

Berea College, Student Industries, 435-436 
Berkowitz Envelope Company. 605-606 
Better-letter program. 839-373 
announcing. 343, 346-348 
bulletins, 359-360 
carbon copies, checking. 354-355 
company library, 344 
contests. 360-370 

"correspondence manuals. 370-371 
form letters, 371-372 
inception of, 340-343 
leadership. 343-344 
meetings. 350-351 
outside helps. 344 
progress report, 356-359 
rating letters, 351-359 
scale, 351-354 
starting at top, 339-340 
success in, conditions for, 339-348 
sustained effort, 345-346 
Birthday letters, 85, 6.50, 672-673 
Bismarck Hotel, .543 
Bjornson, N.. 607-610. 629 


Blieu, Irvin A. 478 
Blocked forms: 
letter, 221, '222 
signature, 221, 224, 275-278 
Blotters, 427, 547 
Bonwit Teller, 661-662 
Booklet: 

to answer inquiries, 517-519 
Born, M., & Company, 742 
Bowers, John C., Company, 498 
Bowers Battery and Spark Plug Company, 
531 

Boyd’s St. Louis, 325, 612-614 
Brevity, 35-44 
Briggen, Val, 112 

British forms, letters, 326-327 (see also 
English forms) 

Browning, J. A., 598 
Brupner Printing Co., 562 563 
Buckley, Homer, 478 
Building letters: 
business letters: 
blueprints for, 96-102 
chain, to build desire, 160-164 
charting the flight, 65-95 
closings (see Closings of letters) 
getting rcadci’s attention, 102-128 
hook for action. 164-174 
collection letters. 805-807 
rating, 351-554 
sales letters. 377-394 
balance, need of, 387-392 
form letters, undisguised, 392 
merchandise plan, 381-382 
process, 377-379 
psychology of salt, 379-881 
test of skill, 377 

Buildings, on letterheads, 211-212 
Bulletins: 

better-letter, 359-560 
Montgomery Ward, 758-759 
Burgess-Beck with, Inc., 110 
Burroughs, Guy, 599 
Busch, J, M., 659-661 
Busch -Tombal Co., 659 
Husiness Executive's Handbook, 786 
Business letters: 
average cost of, 13 
hackfiring of appeal, 86-87 
better-letter program (see Better- 
I’eticr program) 

blueprints for building, 96-102 (see also 
Building letters: business letters) 
carl^pn copies, 12, 349 
copy notation, 289-290 
dramatized, 128-159 (see also 

Dramatized letters: business letters) 
enclosure notations, 289 
form -of- mailing notation, 289-290 
identification ifevices, 286-289 
inaccuracy in, 70-75 
in script, 154-156 

inside address, 229-248 (see also Inside 
address) 

language of. 21-61 
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Buititiess letten (Cant,) 
length of, 50-51, 100 
no special language, 23-24 
oveniMd, 150-152 
plannina, 65-95 (see also Planning 
business letters) 
postscripts. 290-291 
saluution, 248-254 
forms. 254-268 
second sheets, 299-294 
signatures. 275-286 (see also 
Signatures) 

steps in process, 173-174 
tyi^, 215-229 (see also Typed letter) 
visualizing the reader, 73-76 
Butterfield. William H.. 103, 312 
Buxton, John A., 653 
Buyers: 

lost, letters to, 585-618 (see also Inactive 
buyers, letters to) 
understanding, 730-731 

Cable, M. H., 381, 572 
Calendars, 631-633, 637-638 
California Container Corporation. 594 
Capitalization: 
complimentary close. 273 
for emphasis, 291 
in inside address, 239-240 
in salutation, 254 
signatures, 283-284 
Carbon copies, 348-349 
check of. 12-13 
Cards: 

business, introductions on, 664-665 
post: 

double, 553-554 

to precede salesman's call, 576-577 
Cargill Company, 577 
Carlson, £. C., 780 

Carpentry of letters (see isiiildini' ?rs) 
Carr, Jack. 327, 478, 672 
Carter, Sidney, 805, 806 
Casual approach: 
collection letters, 818-828 
to regain lost buyers, 592-594 
Catalogs, 520, 610-611 
Cenol Company, 593 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, 146, 884 
Central Pattern & Foundry Co., 565 
Central Produce Company, 737 
Century Metalcraft Corporation, 694 
Chain, 377-394 
star, and hook, 96-102 
to build desire, 160-164 
Character reference, asking for, 706 
Cheerfulness, 318-319 
Chinese New Year, 872-873 
Chinese proverb, 121-122 
Chocolate Products Company, 605-606 
Choice between actions, avoidipg, 170-171 
Christmas letters, 324-326. 454-455, 496, 
674-675, 696-697 (see also Holiday 
season letters). 
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Christmas letten, (Coni.) 
collection letten, 871-878 
origin of Christmas, 635-836 
showmanship in, 698-839 
as goodwill builden, 635-638 
ways of saying Chyistiiias,” 638 

Cincinnati Inquirer, The, showmanshit 
by, 490-4% 

Civic service, congratulatory letter, 647 
Clarke’s, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 633 
Climax of letter, 164 
Closings of letten: 
avoiding divided uise, 170-171 
complimentary, 268-1^5 (see 
Complimentary close) 
stilted, 168-170 
weak, 165-168 

Closed punctuation, 231-232 
signatures. 282 
Clothing: 

merchants, sales letter to, 447-449 
three letten to sell. 324-326 
Coal. 541, 627-629 
Coal dealer, Kansas City, 504-507 
Cocking. H. J., 530-531, 616, 652-653, 654 
Coded information. 286-289 
C. O. D. terms, 895-897 
Colborn, G. D., 694 
Collection letten, 6 
casual reminders, 818-828 
construction of, 805-807 
credit and (see Credit and collection 
letten) 

dated action, 817-818 
divided urge, 817-818 
faults to avoid, 809-811 
humiliating customer, 813-816 
insincerity, 811-813 
insinuation, 817 
name-calling, 813*815 
principles of, 803-818 
relation to sales, 803-805 
self-pity, 816-818 
series of, 807-809 
star, chain, and hook in, 97-100 
College education, 16-17 
College professon, sales letter to, 445-446 
Colored stock, 195-197 
Company: 
abbreviation, 236 

better-letter program of, 339-374 (see 
also Bettertetter program) 
co-ordination with dealer, 519-520 
library. 344 
personality of, 333 
spirit of. 333-335 

Competitor, abuse of, 508-511, 486-488 
Complaints, 6-7 
humorous letters, 521-522 
value of, 758-759 
Complimentary close, 268^275 
abbreviations, 273 
blocked left, 271 
capiuHzation, 273 
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Complimentary ctoae: (Cofit.) 
common fonni» 270-273 
survey of. 273^275 
discontinuance ol. 269 
informality in, 269 
intinnite forms, 272 
omission of, 142 
position on pag^ 270 
punctuation, 273 
rules to remember. 273-275 
Complimentary letters. 83-89 
Condolence, letters of. 650>657 
death. 653-655. 656 
disappointment. 657 
financial distress. 657 
shorter letters, 655-657 
Confidence, lack of. 164-168 
Congratulatory letters. 642-650 
anniversary, 645-646 
birthday. 650 
civic service. 647 
election to office, 647 
good fortune, 948 
marHage, 949-950 
move to larger quarters. 645 
new baby. 649 

personal achievement. 647-648 
promotion. 648 
reasons for, 643-644 
reply to, 674-675 
typical, 644-650 
Congress Hotel. 544 

Connecticut Life Insurance Company. 397 
Conrad. Joseph, 83 
Consistency. 236 
Contests: 

.better-letter., 360-370 
benefits from. 370 
sales-manager letters. 739-740 
Continental Coffee Company, 588 
Controversial subjects. 87-88 
Cook, M. B.. Company, 553-554 
Copy-cub letter. 148-149 
Copy notation. 289-290 
Cordial Contacts, 327 
Cordiality. 24-25 
Corporation, abbreviation, 236 
Correspondence Manuals. 370-371 
Costello, Harry H.. 492-493 
Cost of letters: 
and effectiveness, 129 
average. 13 

high, of advertising, 798-800 
maximum return per dollar, 18 
reducing. 14-16 
Cotan Corporation. 607-609 
Courage, personal, pride in, 403-404 
Courses in letter composition, 344 
Courtesy. 310 
Cox. W. £.. 420-421 
Craddock. C. D., 406. 468-471 
Credit and collection letters, 6, 803-904 
appeal to: 


Credit and Collection letters: (Coni,) 
appeal to: 
fair play, 846-847 
reason. 834-839 
self-interest. 847-850 
applying Golden Rule, 841-843 
approval of credit. 892-894 
asking customers to sign notes. 897-898 
asking for credit information. 886-888 
asking for orders, 878-885 
credit manager helps to sell, 878-885 
discounts. 8%-899 
lor specific days. 871-878 
gadgets in, 865-867 
grocer to customers. 845-846 
legal action, letters preceding, 851-863 
middle stage. 834-851 
need of judgment, skill, diplomacy, 
885-886 

offering credit privilege, 894-895 
old acounts, 861-862 
possible legal action. 850-851 
putting brakes on account, 895-897 
refusal of: 

open terms, 889-892 
sj^cial terms, 902-904 
special purpose, 863-878 
“stinger" in. 839-841 
written by executives, 857-861 
Credit Clearing House Adiustmeiu 
Corporation. 139 
Credit information, 886-888 
Credit manager: 
advice to customer, 880-881 
credit and collection letters, 878-885 
new products and services, 881-882 
pinch -hitting for. 857-861 
thank-you letters, 883-885 
Criticism of salesmen. 744-754 
Cullinan, J. M.. 407-408 
Cunard White Star Line, Ltd., 512-513 
Curiosity, appeal to. 108-111, 124-125 
Curtiss 1000 Inc., 644-645, 653. 657 
Customer: 

angry, letters to, 334-335 
denying request of, 781-789 
departmg, 633-634 
giving full credit to, 636 
granting request of. 774-781 
hot-headed. 778-780 
humiliating. 813-816 
indirect appeal to, 413-414 
Jewish, letter to. 642 
lost, letter to, 506 
new. 587-589 
interest in, 541-542 
letter to, 505 
thanking, 524-525 
old, thanking. 536 
point of view. 759-761 
putting, on sales force, 554-557 
who can*t shop. 520-522 
why customers stop buying, 585-587 
Cut-outs. 661 
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Damage in tramlt, 7«7«7g9 
Danfonh* William H.. / Dare You, 29 30 
Dartnell Corporation, 4547. 512. 445447. 

453. 493, 569. 645. 724. 730. 731 
Dated action. 17M7S. 317 
Date line, typed letter, 226-228 
variations. &8-229 
Date of delivery, notice. 540 
Davis. Frank E«. Fish Company. 460462 
Day. Ed. 325-526 

Dealer, company co-ordination with. 519- 
520 

Death, letters of condolence. 653-655. 656, 
684-685. 689 

Defoe & Stevenson, 464-465 
Degrees, abbreviations. 237-258 
Delay, explanation of, 684 
Delivery: 

date, notice of, 540 
of job. 685-684 

Deltox Rug Company 516-517, 573-575, 
645-646, 654-655, 728-729 
questionnaire, 600-601 
Dennison Manufacturing Company. 747- 
748. 598 
l^ire, 380 

Dexter Folder Company. 609-610 
Difference, point of, 414416 
Dignan. Frank W., 96-102 
Dill, Mabel. 845 

Direct Mail Associates, Inc., 307, 645, 657- 
658 

Direct-mail companies, 520-522 
Direct selling, refusal, 785-787 
Discounts: 

for payment of bills, 897-899 
letter offering, 454455 
taken but not earned, 899-902 
Discourtesy, insinuation of, 508-511 
Divided uige: 
closings of letters. 170-171 
collection letters, 816-818 
Divorcee, signature of. 285 
Doctors, sales letter to, 444-445 
Double spacing, typed letter. 224-225 
Doubling, practice of, 49-50 
Doubt. 164-168 
Down Beat, 144 
Downs. L. A.. 9-10, 677-678 
human relations letters of, 686-691 
Dr.. 238 

Dramatization, 128-159 
Dramatized letters {see also 
Showmanship): 
announcement. 579 
business letters, 128-159 
"copy cub" letter. 148-149 
eye-catchen in Frailey collection, 
142-144 

gadgets, use of. 129-132 
importance of, varies. 133-136 
questions to ask self. 132-133 
samples. 140-142 
stunt letters. 137-139 
trick typing, 145-150 


Dramatized letters: (Cont.) 
collection letters, 863*<864 
credit and collection letters. 871-878 
holiday season letters. 634-^2 
reply j^rtly written. 612-614 
sales letters, 489499 
Cincinnati Inquirer, The, 490492 
hidden quality, 497499 
pictures, 493-495 
reader's name in caps, 492-493 
simple ideas, value of, 496497 
typewriter drawings. 495496 
to regain lost buyers. 612-614 
Drawings made on typewriter. 495496, 
639-642 
Dude ranch: 

letterheads. 210 
Due, A. L.. 382 
Dyer. D. H., 611 

Eastin 16 mm. Pictures Company, 150-151 
Education, college, not required. 17 
Effective Business Correspondence, 316 
Effective Credit and Collection Letters, 

810 

Election to office, congratulatory letter, 
647 

Emotions. 395 

Emphasis, devices to gain. 291-292 
Employees: 

letters to motivate, 691-699 
letter to parents of, 682 
partners in pr o gre ss , 694-695 
thanking. 695-696 

Employers, letters to motivate employees, 

ADl 

DVl-OW 

Enclosures, identification devices, 289 
English forms: 

complimentary close, 274-275 
letterheads. IM, 194-197 
letters. 328. 332 
thank-you. 539-540 

Envelope enclosed, 604-605, 606-607. 608 
addressed, 173 

Equiuble Paper Bag Company, Inc., 112, 
462-463 
Esquire. 238 

Eways, Joseph M.. 140-141 
Examration. 313-314, 481-482 
Exclusive features, stressing. 414-416, 417 
Executives; 

attention to letters, 12-16 
complimentary close. 274 
credit and collection letters, 857-861 
in field, follow-up letter, 573-575 
letterheads, 212-214 
letters to motivate employees. 691-699 
sales letters to, 436439 
Eye-catchers, 142-144 
Eytinge, Louis Victor, 478 

Pacts: 

and figures. 423-427 
answering inquiries, 515-517 
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Facts: (Cant.) 
investigating. 7S9 
presenung. 106-111 
Fairbanks Morse ^ Co„ 

Fair play, appeal, 412-41 S, 640-847 
Famous-Barr Co., 681 
Famous names, 119-121 
Farnsworth, Philip T.. 522 
Fault: 

admitting possibility of, 597-604 
both sides of story, 5^-600 
questionnaire, 600-601 
successful letter. 601-604. 901-905 
in collection letters, 809-818 
offer to adjust mistake. 597-599 
of salesmen. 744-754 
Fear, appeal to. 896-397 
Federal Hardware R; Implement Mutuals, 
571-572 

Fenton, E. O., 672-673 
Femald, James C., 59 
Fidelity Investment Association, 433 
Field. Henrv, 398 
Field. Marsnall, 8c Company, 431 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. 543-544 
Figures, facts and, 423-427 
Fill-ins, 371 

Financial problems, offer to solve. 411-412 
Fine Products Corporation. 511-513 
‘Tinishing Touch. The,'* 312 
Firm names, treatment of. 236 
First impressions, 177-183 
Fiscal year, end of, 873 
Fisch, H. N.. 440-444, 675, 726 
Fisdale, H. N., 605-606 
Finishing letters, 460-462 
Flippancy, 486 
Flood report, 652-653 
Florsheim Shoe Company, 315-316, 6S8-( 
Flowers, as letterhead, 475 
Focht, Norman, 140, 496 
Folks, The, 181 
Follow-up letters, 675-676, 684 
courteous, 511-513 
credits and collections, 828-834 
story approach, 831-834 
discourteous, 508-511 
lost buyers, 596-597 
. of service, 540-543 
of visit, 684 
Fontenelle, Hotel, 588 
Forbes Magasine, 513 
Form letters. 371-374 
advantages of, 371-372 
personafidng, 372-373 
undisguised. .392-394 
uses of, 872 
weaknesses of, 371 

Frailey, L. £., Smooth Sailing Letters, 
Frieze design, letterheads. 207 
Fuller, Mortimer B., Jr., 517-518 

Gadgets, use of, 129-139, 427 
in colleciion letters, 8^-871 
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Gates Rubber Company, 400-402, 415, 603- 
604, 797 

Geer, Dean W., Company, 624 
Generalities. 488 
Gettysburg Address, 38-39 
Gifu, 409-411, 452-454. 623 
how to use, 455-459 
in goodwill letters, 631-633 
trading, for replies, 610-612 
Giller, C. W.. 591-592 
Glossaries: 

address and salutation, individuals of 
rank, 254-268 

Godchaux*s. New Orleans. 592-598 
Golden Rule, in collection letters, 841-843 
Goodwill, L. A. Downs on, 9-10 
Goodwill letters, 7-8, 334-335, 621-665 
appreciation. 627-634 
for holiday season, 634-642 
condolence, 650-657 
congratulation, 642-650 
dramatized announcement, 661 
imporunce of. 621-627 
introduction, 663-665 
invitations, 661-662 
new quarters, 657-661 
of Lawrence A. Downs. 686-691 
salvaging goodwill, 765 
special attention received by, 622-627 
to departing customer, 633-634 
types, 627 

‘*with no strings attached," 624, 629-631 
Goodwill Letters That Build Business, 
103, 812 
Goozling, 35-44 
de6n^, 35 

in business letters, 36 
Grading letters, 352 

Graham Brothers, Inc., 560, 569-570, 603 
Grammar, knowledge of, 17 {see also 
Language) 

Graver-Deaimrn Corporation, 188 
Greed, appeal to, 409-411 
Greener, W. W., Ltd., 196 
Grievance, shunning possibility of, 591- 
595 

Grocer to customers, 845-846 
Guarantee, living up to, 777-778 
Guthrie-Morris-Campbell, 551-552 

Hackneyed expressions, 32-35 
Hamilton, Alexander, Institute, 434-435 
Handbook of Modem Retailing, 805 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, 569 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, 199 

Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothea, 135, 448. 
449 

Hawkins, James, 464 

Hecker Producu Corporation, 777-778 

Hederman Brothers, 578 

Heyward, John T., 819 

Hidden quality. 402-408, 497-499 

Hills, McLean & Haskins, 642 
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Historical backgiound* use of, 462-465 
Hoff & Company, 197-198 
Hoffmaster. B. i., 792 
Hoke, Henry, 478 
^Holiday letters, 659-642 

Christmas and New Year, 634-659 (See 
also Christmas letters) 
necessity for, 655 
Holidays, various, 639-642 
Hollingsworth. Earl, 611-512 
Home ownership, appeals to, 422. 425. 
475-478 

Homestead (Hotel). 544-545 
Home- town pride, appeal to, 78-80 
Honorable, 238-247 
Hook, 379-394 

and special inducements, 449 
and sur, teamwork between, 386-387 
for action, 164-174 
sur, and chain, %-102 
Hopkins, Claude (My Life in 
Advertising), 409, 410 
Hopkins. E. C., Jr„ 616 
Hotel contacts with guests, 543-545 
Hotel Fontenelle, 588 
Household Finance Corporation, 9, 15 
Hubbard. Elbert, 306 
Hughes. George, 517, 573-575. 654, 728 
Human relations in letters, 669-691 
death, 684-685 
delivery of job, 683-684 
explanation of delay, 684 
follow-up visit, 684 
from personnel department, 699-715 
man promoted, 648, 679-681 
man retiring from business, 678-679 
performance or service, praise of, 676- 
683 

personal regard, 669-676 
to employee’s parents, 682-683 
to motivate employees, 691-699 
to secretary, 689 
to wife of salesman, 682 
wiyward employee, 685-686 
Humiliation of customer, 813-816 
Humor, 18, 115-116, 318-324 
appeal to, 81 

in adjustment letters, 319-323 
in collection letters, 855-857 
in quoutions, 122-123 

Identification deviises, 286-289 
Illinois Central Railroad, 10 
Illustrations, too many, 179-180 (see also 
Pictures in letters) 

Imagination, 18 
sales letters that stir, 459-478 
Impressions, first, 177-183 
Inaccuracy, 71-73 

Inactive buyers, letters to. 585-618 
admitting possibility of fault, 597-604 
approaches to: 
fisted. 589-591 
methods, 587-592 

offering spedal inducement, 604-612 


Inactive buyers, letters to: (Cmt) 
reasons lor, 585*567 

shunning possibility of grievance. 592- 
597 

showmanship in, 612-614 
successful, 614-618 

Indifference, attitude of, 15-16, 523-524 
Indirect appeal, 413-414 
Inducements, special: 
and reader's self-interest, 604-607 
letters to lost buyers, 585-618 
nature of, 450-452 
to increase pull, 449459 
trading gifts for replies, 610-612 
Information: 

asking character reference for, 706 
asking former employee for, 705 
credit, 886-889 
sheet. 711 

Inland Steel Company, 198 
Inquiries, answering, 513-524 
beginning with cnain, 513-515 
Ixmklets, 517-519 

co-ordination with dealer, 519-520 
facts, importance of, 515-517 
getting tough, 523-524 
mail-order houses, 520-522 
Inside address, 229-248 
abbreviations, 236-239 
attention line, 241-243 
capitalization, 299-240 
content, 239-235 
names, 243-246 
numbers, 235-236 
position, on page, 290-231 
punctuation, 231-293 
and salutation, forms. 254-268 
six-linet 234 
titles, 246-248 

Insincerity, in collection letters. 811-813 
Insinuation. 819. 817 
Inspirational letters to salesmen. 794-744 
must be interesting. 734-736 
special occasions. 799-740 
Instincts. 895 

Insurance letters, 146, 630 
word peu in, 52 
Interest, 380 

partnership of, letters to imply, 551-554 
International Correspondence Schools, 
403-404 

International Salt Company, 517, 528 
International Shoe Go., 381 
Interview, thank-you letter for, 565*568 
Introduction, lettezs of, 663-665, 703-704 
Inventory, 348*350 
future, 349-850 
of sales, taking, 585 
Invitations, 661-662 
Irriuting letters, 87-88 
Irvip, Roy, 577 

Jaduon, H. Oay, 676 

Jackson, Merrill M., 162-163, 423424 

Jackson & Ferkins Go., 777 
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latkMinV Kaiim C.iiy, Mo., 
jewel lc4 Cump«ny« 15 
letter to cinplfiyees, 692-694 
jewiiih (iistamcrSj holUlay letters it>. (»42 
|<»h. delivery of. 685-684 
johutHHi. l>)rothy M., 454 
jiistiii, H. J., & Sons, Inc.. 440 
justiii lV>ys, The. 659 

Kalamaioo Vegetable Parchment 
Company^ 414, 696, 740 
katifinan's. Reading, Fa., 145 
kill. C.harles. 10, 151-152 
Kettcrlinus Lithograph Manufacturing 
Cannpany, 636 

Keystone Chemical Co., Inc.. 560-561 
killark KlertrU Manufacturing Company. 
650-631 

kirnhall. Miles. 307. 645. 657-6.59 
Kimball Laundry Co.. 547-.549 
knight. Vic. 81. 116 
K<ix, RtKlney A.. 569 
K reuser. Rose. 472-474 

Language of ktten, 21-61 
big words, folly ot. 55-44 
doubling, practice of, 49-.50 
habits, as barriers, 25-26 
.hackneved expressions, list of. 52 .55 
homely. 310-511 
long sentences, 41-45 
no special. 23-24 
padded phrases. 48-49 
plain talk, 80-81 
profanity. 61 
rating. 351-354 
red-pepper words, 54-58 
short words, 57 
slang. 58-61 
smooth flow i>f. 45-44 
stilted, 26-55 
talking and, 26-35 
unnecessary words. 44-51 
word pets, 52 
l.Htz. Harry. 493 
l.aundry: 

sales letter to, 446-447 
Lawyers, sales letter to. 445 
leadership; 

lieiter-letter programs. 343-.544 
obligation of, 691-692 
Leads, newspaper style, 105 
lee Clay Products Company. Inc., 5.58- 
539. 570-571 
l.ml action: 

letten preceding. 851-855 
right and wrong, 852-855 
mentioning powbiUty of, 850 
Leiser, Harold O., 519 
Leonard, C. J., 553 
LeRoy, £. D., Associates, 556 
Letter audit, 348 
Letterhead Rating Cbait, 191, 192 
letterheads, 183-215 
and shopping list, combined, 205 


Letterheads: (Cont.) 
artistic problem, 201-203 
changing, hesitancy in. 189-190 
colleaion letters, 871 
design in, 200-215 
frieze, 207 

illustrating building. 21 1 -21.5 
paper mills source of, 215 
simplicity in. 200 
symbolic of business. 209-210 
trade-marks. 213 
types of. 206 
vase, 207 

with harmonious pniportions, 207 
English. 186-187, 196 
executive. 213-214 
history of, 185-186 
information in, 185 

names, pictures of salesmen on. 492-493 

not catalogs or billboards. 187 

objectives, 185-185 

on other parts of sheet. 203 

paper. 215 

planning guide. 190 

pmportions, 195 

relation of typing to. 215 

siz«-s of, 194 

with inunv names. 203 

Leiti'is: 

and public relations. 8- 12 
appearance of, rating. 352 
executive attention to. 12 16 
grading. 352 
major uses of. 4-8 
reasons for use of, 3-4 
Let ter- writer. 

knowing how, personal value of, 16-19 
needs of, 17-19 
library, company, 344-345 
Life Magazine, 137. 445 
Lincoln, \braham: 

Gettysburg Address. .3H-.30 
letters of, 38-39 
on planning, 96 
Lincoln's Birthday, 874 
Lion Oil Refining Compaiiv, 5.Su 
Longhand, letters in. 154 
I^Mit imyers, letters to, 585-617 (see also 
Inactive buyers, letters to) 

Love, appeals to. 404 
double love, 405 

Lowe Se Campbell Athletic GcmmIs 
Company, 598 
Loyalty to oompsny, 17 
Lufkin, H. A„ 507 

Lyons, William £., Realty and Mortgage 
Company. 623 

McCkcmidt-Annairoag Goaipaity, 427 
McPherson. Cameron* 45-47, 312 
McQueen, Hamid P., 30-81, 78. 463. 674 
iJei letten by, 468 
Maher, Martin F., 315 
Mail, handling, 69 
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Mail-orcliT houtics; 
adjustiiieiit letlcis, 7(ki 
ansU'cis to iiic|iiirieK. 520-521 
\fatulcl Jirctthcrs, 137 
Manuals, uMicsinMidcrut*, 371 
Maniiiis. 41 

Marriage*, congraiulatory leUrr, (HO 
Marshall Field K: Ckimpany. 431 
Marsh SuiriI Machine Co.. 037-038 
Mastersoii, K., 406 

Malher, I'. W., Compativ, Inc.. 

Maw. ,S., .Son Skins. Lid., .539 .540, .570 
Mayfair. Houl, .545, 546 
Meciings. Iiettcr-lctter programs. 350-351 
Men, sales lellcrs u», 430, 433-439 
Mcnasha OnKhicts Company. 792. 879 
Men’s Shop, Wesi Chester! Fa., 142-143. 
49(i 

Merchants National Hank. 549 551 

Merry Christmas, wa\s <if sasiiig. 0.38 

Mesdaint's, 239 

-\/e.uM.. 238-239 

Miehie Company . 819 

Mill's Kimhall Company, (i.32 

Mills, Kiiperi 1... I2M22 

Mimrogiaphed: 

.ipplii ation. 147-150 
message, 040 

Miniatiiie letters, packet of. 800 
Miss, 2l<i-247 

Mist, ikes, olleis to adjust. .597-599 
Misiiiulei standings, 0-7, 757-705 
.inai>si> of. 957-958 

Mo<k. |iidsoii, \'(K'hringcr CUimpany. 508 
Modtni ItuMUfss 788 

Moline Business College, 382-38(i 
Monaidi Life Insurance Company, 15 
Moiidiel Lenoir Manufacturing 
( niii|i.ni\ , 794 
Moiies: 

.ippeal s«>melliing iiee. 40fl-4ll 
piohiems, olfci to solve, 411-412 
tune oi. saving ol. 4(Ki-40H 
Montgomeiv Ward (iOtnpany. 15, 102. 

I ll 112. .520-521. 7.58-759 
Months, collection letters, 870-878 
Mooie 1‘iiel ( .oi {HMatioii 80.5 
Mothei's ])a\, l).39 
Moli\.ition of emplosec's. 091 fi99 
Mo\er. O. 884-885 
Mrs. 2.39.210 247 

Name-calling. 8 13-81. 5 

Name: 

famous names, 119-121 
inside address. 243-24t> 
readers’: 

in large script. 492-193 
use of, 312-313 
.salesmen’s, use of, .528-5.30 
Naylor Cor|Miralion, 391 
New customers {ste Customer: new) 

New ciuarters, goodwill letters. 057-601 
New .Serrciary, The, 059 
Newspaper style, 10.5 


\ewu»n Manufacturing Company, 507 
New Year letters. 659, 698-699 
Chinese, 872-875 
Christmas and, 684-659 
.Veil' Yotker, The, 492 
Nicliolsoti File Company, 557*558 
Xirknames, use of, 514 
“No • letters, 776-777, 781-789 * 

advertising help, 782-784 
hig oixier, at lower price, 784-785 
damage in transit, 787-789 
difltctilty of. 781-782 
direct selling, 785*787 
Norman Glove Corporation, 504 
North American Lubrication Co., 867 
Notes, asking customer to sign, 897*898 
Numbers: 

in inside address, 285 

Objections to high price 782-73S 
Obsolete phrases, 2o-S5 
Occupational classes, sales letters to, 440- 
449 

Ohio Rubber Company, 426, 881 
Older man, letter of application, 714*715 
Omaha School Supply Company, 197 
Open punctuation, 252 
Orders: 

a.sking for, 7.33-754 
big. at lower price, refusing, 784-785 
)H'iiding, follow-up letters. 568-570 
Originality, 129 

0’.Shauglincssy, Colman, 112-114 
Oveisi/ed letters, 150-152 
Owatoiina Tool Co., 610 

Pacific I>e.sk Company, 657 
I'atilii Manifolding Book Co., Ltd., 522 
F.idded phrases, 48-49 
Fjhiier. John M., 570 
Fahiiri House, Chicago, 631 
I'angiNini Ck>rfK>ration, 97 
Panther Oil and Grease Manufacturing 
(.ompaiiv. 7.‘k»-7.'l7. H.'iH 
Paper: 

(hoice oL 191 193 
ifdorc'ti, 195-197 
making, history of, 462-463 
mills. ;nid letterheads, 215 
(pialiiv of. 193-194 
^|>((lal showmanship and. 197-200 
Par.igiapliing, form. 371-372 
Parents of employee, letter to, 682-683 
Partiieiship of interest, letters to imply, 

55 1 -.5.54 

Peoples C^as Company, Chicago, 552-553 
Perfoimance, praise of, 676-683 
PeiNonal: 

ap|X'al. letters admitting faults. 601-604 
courage, pride in, 405*^4 
letters, about death, 684-685 
pride, quality appeal to, 4CS-403 
regard, 669-676 
touch, 311 -512 
Pekaonality: 

expressing one’s own, .309-514 i 
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Personality: (Conl^ 
homely language and, 310-311 
in sales letters. S24-3S3 
letters reflecting writer’s, 305-306 
meaning of, 305*309 
i>C company, 333’335 
l^ersonal touch and, 311-3)2 
rating, 351-354 
Personalization, 1^5-128 
of form letters, 372-873 
Personalized statement, collection letters, 
819-821 

Personnel department, letters from, 699- 
715 

examples. 702-709 
applicant brings letter of 
introduction. 703-704 
asking character reference. 706 
asking former employee for 
information. 705 
checking school record, 706-707 
(ximpany makes introduction, 704 
decision pending. 703 
first impression, negative, 702 
giving applicant bad news, 707-708 
telling applicant to report, 707 
welcoming applicant, 708 
types of. 700-702 
l*etersoti, A W.. 605 
Pfaelzcr Brothers, 518. 567, 606-607 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. 628-629 

Phillips Packing Company, Inc., 616-617 
Pictures in letters, 326, 332 
to illustrate copy. 493-495 
Pilgrim Fathers, 875 
Piper, Warren & Company. 662 
Plain talk, 26-35, 80. 309-310 
Planning business letters, 65-95 
appeals. chcKising. 76-89 
coordinating attack, 89-95 
getting the facts, 70-73 
importance of, 65-67 
probing for soft spots, 77-78 
purpose of letter, declaring, 69-70 
stejM in: 
nrst step, 67-70 
second step, 70-73 
third step, 73-76 
fourth step, 76-89 
fifth -ttep, 89-95 
Pope. Howard, 879, 898 
Popular Photography, 320 
Porter. Vernon S„ 578 
Postage due, 152*153 
Postcards: 
double, 554 

to precede salesman’s call. 576-577 
Postscripts, 290-291 
signed by secretary, 28(> 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 148 
letterheads. 201 

President, collection letters from, 858-859 
Price: 

advances in. 789-799 


Price: {Cont) 
advances in: 
advertising, 798-799 
announcement of, 789*792 
customer of loim standing. 794*795 
IMisitive approa^. 792-793 
using, as ssues lever^ 793-794 
objections, answering, 397-400, 795-798 
Pride: 

appeal to. 78, 398 
home town. 78-80 

personal, quality appeal to. 402-403 
Printed Salesmanship, 454 
Printing Art Quarterly, The, 190 
I’rinting companies, sales letters of, 426 
427 

Prizes, 455 (see also Gifts) 

Problems, offers to solve. 411-412, 439-440 
Products: 

inviting use of, 545-549 
new. introducing, 881-882 
Profanity, 61, 486 
Professor, 237. 247 

Promotion, congratulatory letters. 648, 
679-682 

Proof, by testimony. 416-423 
Pro.specis: 

hold-out, follow-up letter. 570-572 
inactive customers good, 587 
not interested, 731-732 
who refuse to see salesmen, 579-582 
P's, five, 102 

Psychology of sale, 379-381 
Public relations, letters and, 8-12 
Punctuation: 

complimentary close, 273 
inside addrm, 231-253 
signatures, 282-283 

Quaker City Rubber Company, 

421, 530. 602, 616. 652, 6.59. 793 
Quality: 

appeal, to pride, 402-403 
sample, to prove, 400-402 
unseen, 402 
dramatizing. 497-499 
Questionnaire, 512, 600-601 
personal letters, 704-705 
Questions: 

to inactive buyers, 600-601 
use of, 105-108 
Quimby, W. T., 581 
Quimby Pump Co., Inc.. 581 
Quinlan, B. J., 447 
Quotations: 
humorous, 122-123 
use of, 121-122 

Race, letters mentioning, 87 
Raetz, Ken. 398, 399-400, 471 
Railroads, letterheads. 209. 211 
Rangecroft-Flotow Motors. Inc., 588-589 
Rating letters, devices. 351-359 
He, 243 
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Reader: 

compHmenttft?, 88-89 
spotlighting. 314-818 
Real estate, 422. 425, 475-478 
Reason, appeal to, 835-839 
Recommendation, letters of, 715 
Red-pepper words, 54-58 
Reerdon, John H., 320 
Reference, character, asking for. 706 
Regret, letters of, 765-774 {see also 
Apology and regret, letters of) 
Religions, letters mentioning, 87 
Reminder letters, collection, 818-828 
first, 818-828 
follow-ups, 828-834 
Repetition, 313-314 

Replies, partly written for customer, 612- 
614 

Republic Engraving & Designing Co.. 623- 
624 

Request of customer: 
denying, 781-789 
granting, 774-781 
Retail store, analysis by, 586-587 
Reverend, 238 
Review-Chronicle, 116 
Rewards for better letters, 360-370 
Rhyme, letters in, 819, 865 
Rice-Stix Merchants Service Bureau, 805 
“Roach" letter, 86-87 
Roberts. Johnson and Rand, 381, 572 
Roberts. Owen J., 679, 680 
Robertson Paper Box Company, Inc. 467 
Robert Stone, 293 
Roloff, B. A., 494 
Rountree, R. R., 409 
Routine: 
letters, 10-12 
personality in, 323-324 
starting, 125-128 
matters, handling. 4-5 
Roy, Frank H„ 

Rubber stamps, 30. 819 
for signatures. 285 

Rug letters, 516-517, 573-575. 645-646, 
728-729 

Ruttenberg, Jack, 611 
Rylander Company, The, 129-132, 639, 
640 

Safety Belt-Lacer Ckunpany, 652 

St. Louis Coal Co., 820 

St. Louis Union Trust Company, 405 

St. Patrick's Day, 143. 874-875 

Saks-Fifth Avenue, 435 

Sales: 

follow-up of, 540-543 
goodwill letters and, 621-622 
increasing, through supplementary 
lett^, 503-508 
inventory of, taking, 585 
Sales letters, 5-7, 327-328 ’ 

abuse of com^itor. 486-488 
advertising, 327 
clothing, 3^-326 


m 

Sales letters: (Cent) 
collection and, combined, 426 
constructii^. 377-395 
contracts, Al 
dramatized, 489-499 
facts and figures, 423-427 
formula for writing, 328-333 
good, examples of, 381-386 
goozling, example of, 36-37 
major appeals in, 395-415 
why people buy, 395-396 
mistakes to avoid, 478-479 
ballyhooing, 488-489 
being flippant, 486 
belittling reader, 479-481 
exaggerating, 481-482 
tricking reader, 482-486 
offering special inducements, 449-459 
offer to solve problems, 439-440 
personality in. 324-333 
proof by testimony, 416-423 
slanted at special groups, 427-449 
stressing point of difference, 414-416 
supplementary, 503-582 {see also 
Supplementary sales letters) 
to executives, 436-439 
tone of, 326-327 

to those with mutual interests. 449 
to women, 429-433 
Sales-manager letters, 719-754 
asking for order, 733-734 
based on experience, 721-722 
buyer understanding, 730-731 
classification of, 721 
complacent salesman, 752-754 
criticism of salesmen, 744-754 
blunt letters to negative thinker, 745- 
749 

examples, 745-754 
formula, 745 

inexperienced salesman, 749-750 
discourages salesman. 748-750 
don’ts for handling salesmen, 724 
honoring popular executive, 740-744 
importance of, 719-724 
inspiration, to salesmen, 734-744 
more calb per day, 729-730 
necessity for, 719 

overcoming “high-price" objection, 732* 
733 

planned use of time, 727-729 
prospect not interested, 731-732 
self-satbfied salesman, 750-752 
selling need for, 722-724 
service, meaning of, 725-726 
specific^ sales suggestions, 724-734 
suggesting call-back, 726-727 
tabulation of, 719-721 
Salesmen: 

announcement of self, 564 
chosen by dealer, S63-564 
' complacent, 752-^53 
diic^raged, 748-750 ' 

ill, keeping business of, 575-576 
inexpemneed, 748-750 
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Salesmen: (Cant.) 
inspirational letters to, 734-744 
letters; 

from sales managers {set Sales- 
manager letters} 
preceding call of, 570-579 
to wife of, 6S2 
name of. use of, 528-530 
negative thinkers, blunt letter to, 745- 
791 

self-satisfied, 750-752 
smoothing way for, 557-564 
new salesman, 561-563 
overcoming sales resistance. 560-561 
use of picture, 559-560 
when to help, 557-559 
Salisbury .S; SatUMlee Co., 537 
Salutation: 

abbreviations. 253-254 
coiueiu, 250-253 
individuals of rank. 2.54-268 
(x>sition, 250 

Sample'! in letters. 140. 400-402, 426, 

490, 605 

Saira. X’aleiitino. 494 

•Saving fate. ’ 822-824, 838-839 

Saving of time or iiKiiicy, 406-409 

Scare copy, use of. 82-83. 396-397 

Schuylkill Valley Mills, Im , 567-568 

Stott, John L.. 190-191 

Scrapbook, 121. 122 

Script, letters in. 154-156 

Sears. Roebuck, 520 

Seaside Hotel. 147 

Second copies, 12*13 

Second sheets, 293-294 

Secretary: 

idciitihcation de\ici*s, 286-289 
letter to, 683 
postscript signed by, 286 
Self-interest, appeal to, 604-607. 847-850 
Self-pity, collection letters. 816-818 
Self-satisladion. letter criticidng, 750-752 
Sellstroiii Manufacturing (^o.. 566 
Senator (Hotel), riic, 495 
Sentences, long. 41-43 
Servlet's: 

follow-up ol. 540-543 
free, tilfer of, 631-6.33 
illustrating meaning of, 725-726 
inviting use of. .545-549 
new, introducing, 881-882 
praise of, 676-68,3 
Settlers, early, 875 
Slielliy Sales-lxMik Company, 591 -.592 
Shipineiu larger than orderetl. 780-781 
Shineffs, Jim, 794';795 
Shopping list and letterhead. 205 
Showmanship (see also Dramatiietl 
letters): 

and sjsecial paper. 197-200 
by The Cincinnati Inquirer, 490-492 
collection leuen, 863-864 
cyc-catchers. samples of, 142-150 
in Christmas letters, 638-639 


Showmanship: (Coni.) 

{see alto Dramatited letters): 
on typewriter, 145-150 
oversiied letters, 150-152 
pro and con of, 863*864 
samples of product, 140-142 
telegrams, 150-152 
to regain lost buyers, 612-618 
u> win attention, 128-159 
Signatuies. 275-286 
abbreviations in, 283 
bhwked. 221, 222. 277-278 
lelt, 224 

lapitali/atton in, 283-2o4 
c'liiitem. \ariations in, 278-282 
f(»r women. 284-285 
iour-liiie, 281-282 
}x»sition on page. 275-278 
piiiutuaiKui of. 282-283 
’‘signetl but noi correcieil." 286 
siain|>etl. 285 

various suggestions. 285-286 
Simpson. Kathleen, 391 
Simerity, 452 

Sint Ian Oil C‘.oiiipan\, 726-727 

SLiiig. use ol. 58 111. isti 

Slogans, on letterheads, 213 

Smith. )ohii 460-462 

Smith, William D., 692-694 

Snumlh Sailittfr Letters, 333, 353 

Still spot, 77-78, 123-124 

Soshaman, H. M., 793 

Southwestern Petroleum Co, Im.': h7l>-ti77 

,S<m\eiiirs as inducements. 61 u 

Spating, double, 225 

S}H,Hial terms, refusing, 902 ‘H)4 

Spirit, rating. 352. .353 

Sltftkanr Daily Chronicle, 420 

Sftokane SI*oke\mau Reviexe. 420 

Sialktr. M. H., 652 

stamiied en\ elopes. 593 

Stamps, emltising, 138, 173 

Stuiulard Oil ol New Jeisey. 529 5.30 

Standard Kc-gister Compan>, .541-513 

Siai. 378-394 

and lux>k, icaiiiwuik between. 38li-387 
ihuiii. and hook. 9li-102 
.Stalk. Paul F... Comiianv. I he. 422 
Stall tif IciicTs. 102-111 
louiine 125-128 
Staiioneiy (ac* al\o Papei): 
am gift. 623 

Stetson, John H.. Company. 211 
.Stcv’ari, itleiiii, 740 
.Stic kers: 

(ollection letters, 867, 870 
|H:rmtiiali/ed statciiieiii with, 819 821 
.Stilted language. 26-35 
endings of letters, 168-170 
Stine, Victor F., ^ 

Stockholders: 

Christmas letter to. 643 
welcoming new, .530 
Stone,' Kolieri, 292 
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Storiei. ttae ot 68* UM2I 
coUcctton letteff. 881*834 
fitness of. 116*117 
lettere based on« 697*688 
Stranger* vlsualitiii^ 75*76 
Street naines^ 245*246 
abbreviatkm* 236-257 
Stunt letters* 129-139* 153-154 
Sucessful Farming, IM 
Sullivan* Charles L.. 552-553 
Summers. William T.. Jr., 773 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers AsMciation* 538 
Superstition, appeal to. 84*86 
Supplemenury sales letters. 503-582 
miscellaneous types. 545-557 
thank-you letters. 524-545 
to answer inquiries. 513*524 
to follow salesman's call* 564*575 
big order pending. 568-570 
hmd-out prospect, 570-572 
to increase sales, 503-508 
to smooth way lor salesman, 557-564* 
576-582 

to those who have not replied. 508-513 
when salesman is ill. 575-576 
Swain. Nelson k Sons Co.. 463 
Sweet. D. M.. 133-134 
Symbols, identification. 286-289 
Symmetrical design* letterheads. 207-208 
Sympathy: 
letters of. 650-657 

Tactfol letter, 884-335 
TactlcM letters, 87-88* 334 
Talking letters. 26-35. 80. 309-310 
Taxicab pass. 565-566 
Taylor Instrument Co.. 889 
Tel Autograph Company. 437-439 
Telegrams, 150-152 
Tenanu. new, letter to, 623 
Terms, credit and collection letters* 889- 
892. 902-904 

Tenry-Durin Company. 610 
Testimony, proof by. 416-423 
Thank-you letters (see Appreciation, 
letten of) 

Thrift. Tim* 670-671 
Tide, 492-493 
Time: 

or money, saving of, 406-409 
planned use of. 121^129 
Ttme, Inc., 138 
Timmer. James, 571 
Titles: 

abbreviations. 236-237 
classification of. 248 
inside address. 246-248 
Touch of typist. 216 
Town. Charles Hanson. 669 
Trarle-marks. on letterheads. 213 
Training of dicutois, 350 
Transit, damage in* 787-789 
Travelers Aid Society. 466-467, 494 
Treasure-Gram, 152 
Treasurer, collection letter horn. 859 


Triangle design, lettcriieada, 206 
Tridtiw reaikr* 

Typed Tetters. 215*22^ 
accessories, 221 
bloduBd, 221-1^ 
and indented. 222*223 
date Une. 226-229 
variaUons* 228-229 
format of. 218-226 
indented. 224-225 
blocked and. 222-223 
position, on page* 218. 219. 220 
trick typing. 225 
Typewriter: 

drawings made on. 295-296 
ribbons. 217-218 
showmanship on* 145-150 
Typist: 

identification devices. 286-289 
importance of. 215-217 
touch of. 216 

Underscoring^ 292 

United Autographic Register Co.. 555 
United States Rubber Company. 615 
Unnecessary words. 44-51 
Unseen quality. 402, 497-499 

VacatlMi epou, 468475 

Van Pip^. Douglas. 425 
Vase design, letterheads. 207 
Verbose language. 44-51 
Vieh, W. F.. 4® 

Visualisation: 
characters for. 466-468 
of reader. 73-74. 427-430 
Vulnerability, appeal to find. 76-89 

Walter Booth Shoe Company, 519 

Warren Piper k Con^ny, 662 
Washburn Company. The, 637 
Washington’s Birthday* 874 
Wausau Motor Parts Company* 618 
Wayward employee. 685-686 
We, use of. 317-318 
Weiner. Maurice, 539 
West Indies, British, 464 
Wetter Numbering Machine Company, 

Whiskers* old-time* 26-35. 103-104 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company. 191 
Widow, signature of. 285 
Wiedenmann-SImpson Coal Company, 
Inc.. 504-507 
Wiers. Charles* 478 
Wife of salesman, letter to. 682 
Wilkinson -Grey Company. 547 
Williams. Henry P.. 447-449 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation. 407. 554-556 
Wincliester. J. H.. 881 
Winwir, C. A„ 415, 603, 797 
Wissell soap. 118-119 
Wisard Company, 142 
Wollner. Carl. 858 
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Women: 

ttki letten to, 42iM3S 
ngutURs (or, 284-285' 
Words: 

impotttnr, drunatising, 499 
tong or short, 85-44 
pet, 52-54 
‘■policy," 58 
ptofine, 81 
red-pepper, 54-58 
slang, 58-81 
unnecessary, 44-51 
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Wri^t, John Howie, 478 
Wiisley, Allen Obtrlbuting Contpany, 
617 

Ws. five,-l(» 

Wunhuig Brothels, 144 

W fetters^ 774411 
You, use of, 814-317 
Young, Qyde W., 218 
Young, Lucy, 522 








